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AN EWaUiHY INTO SOUTH-EASTERN CONDITIONS/ 

By Authcmi J. Pkekins, .SECRETAin' fok AcaticuLTUiii-:, 

(Contimied from pages S07\ S49, S82, 429, and 48$.) 

FINAL OONCLUSIONS ANB SUGGESTIONS. 

Thr South-East, the Misjudged. 

Ill eariior papers^ t^o- the •ext'ent that tli-ey were diseernibie in available 
and reveakd by the analyses of typical soils, I have dwelt in some 
detail on tlie eonditions that at present, characteiise our three South-Eastern 
count ies.^ There reraaiiis for this concluding article the task of summarising 
tile position, and indicating in outline the course along which I deem future 
pro'gims can with best advantage be directed. 

In the character of owners and nominal occupiers of close on 600,000,000 
acres of land we are^^ perhaps, not at all times inclined to appraise at theii* 
true value these 3| million acres hidden away in an extreme corner of so vast 
a territory. That to climate a.nd physical environment in general may be 
tracoO back important occult influences, wliich, so to speak, have the shaping 
and niakmg of our minds, as well as our bodies, is undeniable; and not least 
among their direct effects is the light in which, by the inexorable logic of 
rnmnige result®, they constrain ns to^ look upon the agricultural possibilities 
of the country that surrounds us. Throughout South Australia our concep¬ 
tions in such matter® are by this very fact circumscribed to a horizon under 
wliicli a scanty rainfall dominate® all other factors. And so great in this 
<lir<‘ctioii is the power of conditions that normally surround us, that to judge 
atlecpiately and justly of the requirements and hidden poseibiiities of an im¬ 
portant tract of country, controlled by standards other thaii tliase witli whic^i 
we are fa in iliar, involves an efort of mind against which, for the moiSt 
part, luinnui mental sluggishneas re-beis-. To the average individual for 
instance, three million acres in this tavoured and well-watered district con¬ 
vey uu’y little more iliati three million acre® in any other portion of the State. 
Th{'‘ difierenix's, nevertheless, are incalculable. And it tvus largely because 
1 feh that our general attitude tow.artk the Soutii-Kast was frequently at 
fault tliat I originally resolved upon bhi® present enquiry. If in the end it 
cfui bj'ing to some a more just appreciation of an important area o-f the State 
that in present circumstanpes we no more than nominally occupy, and if in 
SOUK' .slight 'measure it helps to stem an uufortunat®- spirit of emigration that 
in a new country i® quite incomprehensible, I shad rest satisfied that some 
good has boon achieved by it. 

To imagine that the bulk or ev-en a fair percentage of the soil in the 
three counties k of exceptional natural fertility would imply the oommission 
of a- smdous error of judgment A more correct conception of the position 
wouhl probably represlmt the bulk of the laud as from an agricultural stand¬ 
point comparatively poor, relfeved here and there by limited tracts of exeep- 
ticmal fcMtility; but tp infer therefrbm that the agricultural occupation of 
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tile laud is likely to prove u-npru.fit.able_, and tkat the present' sliec'P-Avalk 
solitiKle is a natiiral, and permanent feature of' tlie landscape, _ won Id. in iny 
opinion, constitute an error far more serious to- tlie coinmunity than any 
over-estiiiiat© of itS' actual farming Amine. It is noAV n matter of history that 
with iis agriciiltnre has in the past tended iniicli, to our cost, to o\a']‘ste}) IIk 3 
northerly boundaries fixed by Nature, and in the s'erainble nortlnv;irds, south¬ 
erly lands of less promising outward apj^earance have too frequently lieeii 
iiegleeted. In palliation of our noiv historic error it may well be said that 
ill is only recent times that have dearly defined to us the liiuitatious of our 
climatic conditions, and witli the turning of the tide we slioiild bear ju miiMl 
tlnrt, Avdiilst tliere is no earthly influeiiye. tliat can appreciably luodilN; local 
climate, the farmer who handhjvS his soil ivith judgment has tlie luakiiig of 
it ill his o-wn hands. 

Probable Epeects of the Extension o:f Farmino in the South~,East. 

Ill the South-East we have an extensive area of country, endowiMl from 
tlie standpoint of geiierai agricnlture witli many climatic achaintages. Accord¬ 
ing to districts, the average yearly rainfall varie.s from ‘2d to 35 indies, ivliiist 
the mean annual teniperature is conskhirably below that wliicli eliaracterises 
the bulk of tlie South Australian farming area, thus conferring, by rtMliuml 
tn’aporation, additional effectiveness upon an already Iieav'y rainfall. For 
the most part, tlie general relief of the country i.s flat and even, and \vliikt 
tlie latter is not, of caiirse, arable over every acre of land, it is so over by far tfie 
greater proportioii of the area. And yet, all these advantages notwit listand™ 
ing, J'roni 1896 to 1903 not more than 1.78 pet' cent, of the area in iiiriniri i! 
occupationwa»s under cultivation, the remaining 98 per cent, being abandoned • 
to ksheep. What a change from depasturing sheep on tlie scjinty iiatniad lu‘rb- 
age to general mixed farming would leprescnt to thc' State 1 liai'i" already 
eiideavoured to show in an earlier paper./" 1 pointed out -at the tiuii* tlrat 
dui’ing the past seven years the gross returns from the aiea uiider ciiItiMition 
had averaged annually £283,000, or about £4. Is. lUd. ].>er acre, whilst tliose 
from the depastured area had not exceeded £562,500, or, approximat<>ly, 3s. 
4!;|d. per acre. tVere we to assume that, instead of only 1.78 pei' <.-cnt. of 
th€3 area iiT occupation, 50 per cent, of it was under cnltivation, and that 
owing to the lesser natural fertility of much of Ahe land at present tleDastured 
the average gross returns per acre of tlm cultivated area fixere reclucn-cl 
£4 4s. lOd. to ^£3,,'instead of the-sum-of £283,500,'the average^^ gross returns 
from the cultivated area in the South-East would exceed £5,(J0(f,t)O0 per 
aniLum. And Avben we further recollect that during latter years tlie total re¬ 
turns from both cultivated and depastured .areas taken t<)gethc;r luive iiot 
averaged more than £846,000 annnally, we shall begin to r<‘alise Imw ninch 
tlie State stands to gain by accelerating the progress of tlie plough in tins 
cHstrict. From tim© to time Ave hear much of the transit recpiiri'meiite of 
the South-East; and, isolated as it is from the main centres of ])o]>nlaUon, 
tlMM'e is, no doubt, much to say in favour of extending the broad gauge line 
or of ghung the district suitable harbour aecoinmodation. Fhit, after all, 
dwis not this savour a'bit of'anticipating events!^ lad a fail' proportion of 
tin*- wide arc'ia that is at present merely grafted be fariiiecl, and what ran at 
pres^mt only be put forAAfiird as a special favfmr it nil 1 then be po,-.sib!e to 
insivst upon as a.:n absolute and irresistible right. 

Future oe South-East' anu .the State Bound up in More Ii^ti^nhive Faiumino. 

To assume that the mere breaking up of comparatively pooi* laud, favoured . 
Avith a good reliable rainfall, must necessarily lead to the outpouring of gross 
returns per unit of surface that-are in prcifient circumstances Ix'.vond tlie rea(‘.h 
of many other districts Avonld imply but the shallowest of gianci^s heueath, 
the surface of things. If the agriculture of this district is" to tx- modelhnl 
upon the standards that at present characteri^^e the Imik of our farming 
area, it is, perhaps, as Avell for the future of the Ronth~F/ast that it continue 
to support the roaming sheep until such time as the inexorable* trend of 
economic conditions shall haA^e compelled us to a better and more perfect 
utilisation of the soil. A marked rise in land Amines has been througliout 
the arable portion of the State a distinct feature of the lavst huv ytmus. It 
has not, however, been received with equal complacency on all sich's. ft 
has not infrequently b<N?n characterised ,as fictitious and tempm’ary in char- 

* Vide Journal of Agrimlture^ Be'cember, 1903, page 306. 
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acter, witli the corollary that any fui*ther progress in this direction must ni- 
evitably tend to reiider the futiire exploitation of the soil more or less iiii- 
profitable. Such viewsto niy mmdj argue in the holder one of two things. 
exceptional shortness of mental vision, or absolute want of faith in the iiacii- 
ral conditions that_ surround us. They imply that the foimi of agriculture 
that we have practised in the past, and that is perfectly normal in .a country 
recently opened up and occupied by a handful of people, must permanently 
characterise all future operations, and is susceptible of no further progress. 
Were such views to be admitted it is quite comprehensible that, whilst a ten- 
busiiei or even a hfteen-bushel harvest gathered in o-nce in two years, might 
return fairly profitable intei’est on land valued at £5 an acre, the reverse 
might be the case were the monetary value of the land to leach double the amount 
under pressure of increased demand of an expanding rural population. Per¬ 
sonally I hold views diametrically opposite to those who, imagine that, for bet¬ 
ter or for woi*se, our farming practice has reached a limit bejmnd which no 
further progress of any importance is likely to be realised. I hold—and 1 
believe the proposition amounts almost to a truism—^that in no part of this 
State does_ the monetary value of agricultural land represent anything ap¬ 
proaching its actual value as an agent of production .; and that in the course 
of time, gradually, if slowly, land values must. continue to rise, with the 
inevitable consequence that those who find themselves incapable of acbom- 
niodating themselves to altered circumstances, and of continuing to earn fan- 
interest on the enhanced capital value of their land, will be elbowed out by 
those who can. It is idle to imagine that returns in excess of those that 
obtain, at present can be secui'ed without increased expenditure per unit 
of surface, and the same economi'o factors that will in the end compel us to look 
for greater gross returns ^ will force us equally to the ooncentfation on the 
land of a far larger working capital than at present characterisas our orai- 
nary practice. I am persuaded that ultimately such events must be felt 
throughout our agricultural country; but when the time comes nowhere will 
the transition from extensive to intensive farming be found easier than in 
the South-East, and it is to these three forgotten counties that we may look 
for the first forward step. The future development, therefore, of this portion 
of the State does not end with the arrival of the plough on the area at pre¬ 
sent depastured. It depends much upon the methods that are adopted by 
the new occupiers of the soil. 

Combination of Ceop-baising and the Feeding of Live Stock. 

From time to time the most varying of prognostics have been put forward 
as to the agricultural future of this South-Eastern country. It has in turn 
been extolM as an ideal dairying district, a first-class fruit district, a good 
wine district, etc. It cannot be denied that in many directions the local 
conditions offer special temptations towards Bpecialisation in agriculture; 
and no doubt, in course of time, over various portions of the district, we 
shall see firmly and pixifitably seatM the various specialised forms of general 
agriculture that ai^e suited to them. Any discussion, however, that has refer¬ 
ence to the general future of three million acres of untouched land must of 
a necessity look to mixed farming properly so called to absorb the bulk of the 
area. if, therefore, for the piesent 1 overlook these specialised forms of our 
rural industries, it is not because of any lack of sympathy wuth them, or be¬ 
cause I undervalue their importanoe or suitability to local conditions, but 
because I am Confident that they can never absorb more than the merest 
/fraction of the available area, and that at all times they admit of association 
more or 1*^ close with what must form the preponderating form of occnpa- 
tion, vij 2 ., mixed farming. 

If we look to the past, even over the limited area that has hitherto been 
cultivated we find marked evidences of a tendency to specialise along certain 
lines; nor, indeed, have the results been at all times satisfactory. Potatoes, 
for instance, have in certain portions of the SouthrEast yielded remarkable 
results, and growers are not wanting who have pinned their faith to the 
tubers, wherever they could be made to grow. If we look to this crop as 
heading the rational rotation of a farm on which an adequate number of 
live stock are kept, there is no doubt much to be said in its favour; but if 
our implicit faith in the tubers implies equally implicit reliance on local mar¬ 
kets for their disposal, we shall rarely escape discomfiture and financial diffi¬ 
culties. Eloquent examples of this fact have not been wanting of late years. 
I humbly express the opinion that tlie more perfect utilisation of the land 
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prO”Siipposes in tli© first place the adoption of some dofinit© form of rotation,, 
so conceived as to raise the stock-carrying capacity of tiie district, to a niaxi- 
mum. What, after all, is there to hinder the South-East from exporting 
proportio.nally ’ as much frozen meat and dairy produce as New Zealand P Idle 
rearing and feeding of live stock on the land presents in this cmnu'ction many 
advantages. It places saleable farm produce in a more coiicmit I'ai-cfi form, 
reducing freight and handling to a iniiiiinum; in most oases it M'cur-i's to the 
farmer Iiiglier value for the crops he raises than would have becai realised by 
the sale of the raw material; and, finally, inistead of leading to the pi*o- 
gre^ive exhaustion of the land that always aceomx>anies the pracdioe of 
selling off the farm the whole produce' raised upon it, the feeding of stock 
enhances the natural fertility of the soil, helps to maintain it in good heart, 
and leads ultimately to higher and more profitable crop yields. 

The Advantages of the Rotation of Oeops. 

The feeding and rearing of a large number of live stock on the farm 
without the 'aid of a well-oonceived system of rotatio'ii of crops is of C()ur.S'(3 out 
of the question. One is the natural complement of the other ; without rotatipii 
there can be but a very limited number of live stock on the farm ; and without 
live stock to turn the crops intO' saleable produce there cannot possibly be any 
profitable form of rotation. IJnquestionablj, systematic rotation presents 
many other advantages beyond the mere feeding of stock, and that tliey have 
not been availed of in the past is not so much because of climatic difficulties 
as because of our pre^oonceivod ideas that stock cannot be profitably handled 
except they be grass or, rather, weed fed. I trust that I shall be t^xcused 
for r-eferring in detail to the advantages that generally accrue from the 
adoption of a rational system of rotation. If it is true that these advantages 
are known to many, it is equally true that they are unknown -to an ^ual 
number, and in ordinary practice are availed of only by a distinguished 
mino'rity. ^ The sole object of the practice is frequently supposed to reside 
in periodical rest, which land undtcr crop is assumed to need, either because 
available plant food is said to be exhausted by the repeated re-appearances 
on a given plot of land of the same crop, or because crops are supposed to 
leave in the land excreted substances injurious to their kind, but more or 
less beneficial to crops 'differing in character from them. The opinion, hO'W- 
ever, that any such theoretical views can have been in any way responsible 
for the adoption -of the systematic rotations that characterise the practice of 
the most advanced agricultural communities -of the world cannot, liowever, 
be seriously entertained. It is too well known that in most oases progrei^ 
in agricultural practice has been adopted only under the stress of economic 
con'dition'S. Theoretical explanations usually follow in the i’Aa,r, pointing 
perhaps to improvements in what has already been adopted, hut rarel.y if 
ever initiating. The same conditions that in times gone by have driven 
others fro'm ba.re fallow and wheat to rational rotation are, in my view, foro- 
ing us in a similar direction to-day. 

If, as is frequently supposes!, it is merely a question of temporary soil 
exhaustion that leads to the adoption of,crop rotation,^ the progress made m 
the latter lialf of the last century in the use of artificial manures iwidiiy 
points to an, alternative remedy. By tiieir ^means it ys always'possible'to 
return to-tlie soil quite^ as much as has been withdrawn from it by''a crop sold 
in/its entiiety off the fa-rm. The long and continuous exp'Oriments'of Lawes 
'and Gilbert, started in '1845 and continued ever since,"embracing'mast farm 
crops,in use, .prove^con,elusive!^,that v/itH tlm Judicious use of inanu'im it is 
■quite'possible’to rake'year after year on'the .same plot, of ground more than 
average-'yield's of most farm, crops. And, with the great' exception 'of legu¬ 
minous crops,, wherever .a failure -has been experienc-ed,^ 'as.was the case with 
'Continuously grown.'turnips,.the failure has -been invariably, traced back,,^,not 
to. soil-exhaustion, nor to-hurtful excretions' from The roots,^ but to defective- 
mechanical condition of the soil or subsoil, which could not be remedied under 
' the -identity"of tillage'operations that'necessarily' characterises 't'he -constant.' 
'.recurrence of similar crops. ' The.'.failure of/certain legum.in'-ous plants, .'such 
,' '-as red'-'clover,^ or, even beans, when grown-'year, .after year, or even at gre-ater 
intervals of time on the same plot of ground, has not, however, received any 
'. 'Satisfactory expJ,.anation,. It . certain' that - .when '.plants are.-' liabl-e, to the 
"'-.attacks of'-sp'ecific, ..parasites, .'whether. vegetable.- or-'' animal, dhey 'am' more 
'" '.-.'likely to "suffer from ..them 'when the"preceding crop was, of the .same ..kind-and 
; "..had. offered',.a favourable'mediuin to .the"disease for-development. We hav©'. 
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in.staiice.s_ €i' this fact in the Sontii-East, with the potato blister; and with 
“taken 11“ in the lighter land ot some of our wheat-growing districts.. lo 
wiiat extent this liability to infection from a preceding crop may serve to 
account for wliat is known in Britain as ^'dower sickness/’ or the inability ot 
the plant to thrive on the same ground except at iiitervals of eight .and twelve 
years, it is somewhat difficult to determine. All that can be said is that such 
an explaiiation was not accepted as adequate by Lawes & Gilbert, and the 
red cio\'er and other legiimiiions plants still stand out in this connection ‘is 
imexplained anomalies. 


Rotation of On ops Prepares, the Way for the Wheat Chop. 

Briefly stated, tlierefore, it is not necessary to seek for a justification 
of rotation in either the exhaustion of the soil or hurtful excretions of the 
roots ; the practice has oomin.ended itself to those who have adopted it, because 
when rationally^ conceived it leads to the best possible utilisation of the eon. 
And when we find ourselves driven to a similar practice we cannot expect 
from it results at all commensurate ivitli those of other countries, unless we 
realise clearly in_ what the jiiost profitable utilisation of the land consists 
under our conditions, and set about detemiinecTly to make it our own. If T 
have said that I hold the opinion that the stock-carrying capacity of. our 
farms shoiild be raised to a maximum, I am very far from imagining that 
any more in the Soutli-East than in the rest of the State ivkcnt is, within 
our times at all events, destined to be displaced as the foundation of our farm¬ 
ing. After all, it is not even necessary to sell -wheat when prices are un¬ 
favourable ; it is always possible, wdien live stock are available, to feed it to 
better advantage. 1 am prepared, however, to recognise that in the majo¬ 
rity of cases the bulk of the wheat liaised will be sold, for the simple reason 
that when grain is required for feeding purposes both barley and oats will 
generally supply it at terms more profitable to the grower. Inferior gram 
may, however, ahvays be availed of in this direction, and it is probable that 
the more general adoption of the feeding of stock wdll do much in an indirect 
way towards the improvement of our average sample of marketable wheat. 
For a period of time, beyond which we have little interest in extending our 
eiiquirjy wheat must continue the principal crop and mainstay of the average 
farm, and any system of rotation that does not take this fact into^ considera¬ 
tion, and is not so conceived as to form the best possible preparation for the 
closing wheat crop, must be looked upon as more"or less defective. A good 
type of rotation must inevitably reduce somewhat the proportional area^ at 
present under wheat: but it by no means follows that it must have a similar 
efiect on the quanti-ty of wheat exported or placed on local markets. By 
leading to a notable increase in the average yield per acre it is quite possible 
that the action of rotation in this direction may have quite the reverse effect. 

Requirements OF THE Wheat Crop. 

Let us review briefly the combination of circumstances that, independently 
of the nature of the soil and weather conditions, leads to heavy yields in 
wheat. Immediately preceding the latter cereal there are only three alter¬ 
natives that can be admitted :—(1) Bare fallow; (2) a hoed crop; (3) a 
smothering crop. Bare fallow; w-e must exclude, as being possible only so 
long as the price of land is sufficiently low to admit of the realisation of profith 
able returns from one harvest in two, or even three, years. This is the era of 
large areas and small yields, out of which, 1 imagine, we are slowdy emerging. 
The I'emaming alternatives I shall have occasion to examine later on. Both aim 
at clean land, without which it is impossible to rely upon heavy average yields. 
In addition to these conditions affecting the season immediately preceding 
the -wheat crop, heavy yields are obtainable only from soil that is in good 
heart and sufficiently rich in available plant food. Over abundance of the 
latter, particularly in the nitrogenous form, leads to rank straw growth, and 
not infrequently to the laying of the crops, when unfavorable weather con¬ 
ditions prevail, and not invariably to heavy; yields. The absence of a hard 
plough pan in proximity to the surface, which often hinders the root develop¬ 
ment of a plant that is far deeper rooted than is usually imagined, contribute 
equally to heavy yields, particularly in dry seasons. The destruction of this pan 
can only be secured by the varying forms of tillage that are dictated by the 
special requirements of the crops that precede the wheat crop. Finally, tili^e 
dperations leading up to the wheat crop must be more or less shallow, with a view 
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to the preparation ot a good but shallow tilth, seated upon a iiriii but not 
iinpeiietrable bottojii. 


A Model li’OE Loca^ Rotations. 

In the absence ol' any local experiniente extending over a sidhxvieiit period 
of time, I am iotli to put i'orw.ard what constitutes, after all, merely a- p>e:i’- 
soiial opinion, however strongly hekl, as to the form of rotation best liJvoJy 
to meet the requirements of the district. After all, it is not nverelv tli'C <iiit's- 
tioii of the adaptability to soil and climate of the crops that rnigiit Ije sug¬ 
gested that has to he taken into consideration. Equally i;vnp()rtivnt, if not 
inore so, are the conditions that render their cultivation €n"ono.uii(iallv pos¬ 
sible, including their ultimate disposal on the markets or their utilisation as 
food for live stock. L am thrown back, therefore, upon practices that 1 know 
to be suecesisful elsewhere, and in my endeavour to accoihinodate thein to locil 
conditions I must crave indulgence for unavoidable errors into which 1 may 
possibly be led. 

I know of no form of rotation more rationally conceived, and, in my 
humble opinion, no model on which we can to better advantage build our 
own rotations than wliat has acquired worldwide I'enown, under the name of 
the Norfolk four course rotation. In its most typical form this rotation is 
reprevseiited by the following crops.:— 

First year ■ . .. Turnips. 

Second year . Barley 

Third year . Red cloveir. 

■Fourth year . . W heat 

In every sense this succession of crops may be said to represent almost 
ideal preparation for wheat, which closes the course .; and in practice, besides 
utilising the land 1x> best possible advantage in the years that precede the 
wheat crop, it has in the fourth year led to exceptionally heavy wheat ('‘rops, 
winch could not in ordinary circumstances be obtained otherwise. llie 
course opens with a root crop, benefiting both from direct deep tillage and 
heavy dressings of farmyard manure ; this crop, in fact, representing one quar¬ 
ter of the area under cultivation on the farm, should receive the bulk of the 
farmyard manure. The beneficial effects of the comparatively deep tillage 
and the slowly decomposing manure are felt by all succeeding crops of the 
course, not excepting wheat. Placed too close to the latter crop, under 
our conditions at all events, both, would probably prove more injurious than 
beneficial. For the latter 'reason, too, it is probable that barley will follow 
the root crop more advantageously than wheat. The interposition between 
the two cereals™barley and wheat—both of which have a tendency to dirty 
the land, of on the one hand a hoed crop, such as turnips, and on the other a 
sinotliering crop, such as red clover, prevents the lau'd from becoming foul 
with weed growth. Finally, a leguminous crop, such as cloven, with its 
Cleen roots and power of accumulating .atmospheric nitrogen in the soil, al- 
waj^s precedes wheat with advantage, providing the latter ais it does with the 
means of making strong, vigorous growth. 

Suggested Rotations. 

It is not likely that the^ Norfolk rotation could be adopted here with 
advantage ivithout some modification; nor have I put it forward under any' 
such impression. The spirit of it, however, I believe, should preside over the 
practices we may find advantage in adopting. In the light merely of possible 
alternatives I suggest the following arrangements:-— 

thrst year ... Turnips^ or swedes, mangels, potatoes, kale. 

Second year ... ... ... Barley, or oats. 

, 'Third year ... ... Med closer,'or beans,'pease, 

■fourth year...' ... Wheat, 

■In the above arrangement I should assume that the root crops would 
generally be fed on the farm, with the exception, however, of potatoes, which 
wouM be Sold whenever the markets were not against tliem ; that the greater 
^ hoth The barley and the leguminous crop would be similarly treated: 
whilst the wheat, .with the exception of defective grain, would generally be 
soid. ^ It follows that such a rotation is only .po^ibl© oonditionally on a num¬ 
ber ox stock corresponding to the crops to be fed being kept on the farm. 

'■1' '^bove' main ■ props, '..yepresenting' the '''Staple ■ p'roduction 
ox the farm, catch crops of various kinds, such as rape, oriini^on clover, vetches, 
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etc., can from time to time be sown down, and fed or pioiiglied in, according 
as opportunities arose. 

I do not forget that it would be contrary to custom, and, perhaps, in tlie 
circumstances, distinctlj' bad policy,^ to include the whole of the arable area of 
the fariii in tlie cycle of crop rotation. There is distinct advantage, wher¬ 
ever circumstances permit, iii periodically putting down a portion of the land 
to grass, that for a period of years forms what can be calfed permanent pas¬ 
ture. At regular intervals this grazing area can be broken up and made to 
enter again into the ordinary farm rotation, whilst new fields, previously 
under crop would, for a while, take its place. It may be added, too, that 
much to the advantage of succeeding crops, wdienever circumstances permit 
of it, lucerne will advantageously replace the whole or portion of the area 
under sown grasses. ^Vhat proportion this grazing area should bear to the 
area under innnediate cultivation is a matter depending too much upon indi¬ 
vidual conditions to render advisable any general recommendations on the 
subject. 


Rotation at no Time a Hard-and-fast Rule, 

It would be an error to suppose that the fanner wdio adopted any special 
form of rotation was bound to it hand and foot. The profitable disposal of 
farm produce is largely dependent on the conditions of the market, and it is 
in accordance with the demands that the farmer is obliged to regulate liis 
offers. What has been found profitable in one season there may not infre¬ 
quently be advantage in replacing by something else in another. ' Such mat¬ 
ters come mainly within the range of personal judgment, and whilst it is pos¬ 
sible to treat of the subje'et in a general way, the details of practical apph- 
cation must necessarily be left tO' the decision of the individual. It is un¬ 
questionable, however, that the feeding of stock on the farm, and the pos¬ 
sibility of exporting available produce to other countries, undoubtedly con¬ 
fers upon the farmer greater independence of the markets. Assume, tor 
instance, that potatoes are grown pnainly for the Adelaide market, and that 
in the ordinary course of events pigs are fattened on grain. In years when 
the tubers are hardly worth lifting, if the stock are available the former c^an 
be fed to them, and the grain stored or soM, according to circumstances. Nor 
does the adoption in a general way of an admittedly satisfactory succession, 
of main crops interfere with the occasional growing of special crops, such as 
onions, chicory, flax, hops, etc., should any of the latter at any time appear 
to promise profitable returns. Portion of the area usually allotted to due of 
the main ciops can at any time readily be reserved to what appears likely to 
prove more profitable. 


Plea for Experimental Work. 

I am well aware that whatever I may have put forward as to the advan¬ 
tages of crop rotation, and the association of live stock with the growing of 
crops, remains incomplete without some indication as to the number of stock 
that would correspond to a farm of average dimensions oondueted on the 
lines that I have suggested, and the average net as well as grovss returns that 
might be expected therefrom. I could readily put forward tentative figures, 
based on what obtains in other countries. This, however, I do not care to do, and 
again I have occasion to regret the complete absence of local experimental work 
that might lead to a' general solution of this pi’oblem. The need of carefully 
conducted work connected with our numerous agricultural problems has been 
evident to me for many years past; and itjias been brought home to me witli 
special force since I have been entrusted with the direction of the Depai'tment 
of Agriculture.. On various occasions I have drawn attention to this impor¬ 
tant question, but hitherto without practical eff'Wt. Perhaps what I have 
had to say on the matter here may awaken those interested in the progress ox 
our rural industries to the incalculable importance of this question, and induce 
them to lend me a helping hand towards getting established a Central Agri- 
otTLTiJRAL Experiment Station, from which all such work could be well and 
efficiently conducted. It is gratefully and with pleasure that I recognise 
here'that .the Hon. G.'Brookman, M.L.C.,. has agreed, to set aside m; portion 
of his farm with a view to testing some of the points I have here raised. The 
next .step is the appointment to the Department of an agricultural chemist, 
without whose help much of the work must lose its value and remain more or 
less:'ineffective. " 
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Do I^c‘(:)no:mic Conditions Oppose Rotation and the Feeding oe Ijive Stock? 

"W'iiilst; in present eircnnistaiioeis I recognise’ my i'liabiiity tO' adequately 
dLst.aiss ti,i>e Jinaucial position ol: a farm on wliich much of the produce raised 
i;s IxmI to live stociN, J, a:ri:i anxious tO'draw attention to one aspect of* the ques™ 
ti.o,ii wiiich, ij'i. my opinion, is frequently misrepresented. Bdcauuse in' the 
roiiditicns miii.er -whiUi live- stvock are usually ^ reared and fattened in Aiish 
tr.alin 1.1 s'; labour bill is reduced te so low ,a minimum, as to- become almost a 
va.iuslii,a,g judirt, it is generally assu,med 5 openly or tacitly, tlia.t the aihli- 
tioual lal'Kiiir that attaclies te .wliat is termed “hand feeding'/ is doomed to 
reiu.o\’e ^\'hat- proiits might otherwise derive from the operation. Sucli an 
objec'tioii aqipeai's to irie .almost childish in ite simplicity, and if t,he margin 
of profit be so iiegiigible a quantity wdiat possible interest can we have in 
wi'esting vast areas of land from occasional sheep and still rarei* liumaii 
beings? In every agricultural district, when the harvest is ripe, arises the 
cry that the supply of labour is insufficient; in the daily press and elsewhere 
is conista,ntiy re-echoed the cry that population is accumulating in the cities 
whilst the comitry remains more or less deserted; and yet what iiave we doiio 
towards forming an efficient rural contingent of labour capable of: aiding the 
occupiers of the soil in turning it to best advantage? For how many perm a- 
iient hands, besides the members of his family, does the owner of a farm of 
a\X:'rage diiiiensionis find occupation? And, in the circumistances, how can 
it be expected that efficient labourers will be prepared to sit down for the 
greatcu- portion of the year in patient expectation of employment that can 
only extend over two or three months of the year? 

Very far from being an insuperable difficulty in the way of the practice, I 
take it that the rural labour ^^uestion will very largely find its solution in 
the more general association of live stock with general farniing. The area 
sown down to one crop will bo reduced considerably, and the feverish activity 
of the seeding and Harvest months, followed by prolonged periods of com¬ 
parative somnolence, will be replaced by the regularity that characterises tiie 
better distribution of farm operations throughout the year. True, the num¬ 
ber of permanent farm hands will need to be considerably augmented ; but, 
given adequate returns from their labour, is not that a contingency to be 
desired i-ather than feared? To refer to but one example, it might readily 
foe proved by elaborate figures that to pull and stack mangels is a more or ie^ 
uiiprofitabie operation here. When it is considered, however, that the land 
that carries the mangels is needed without delay for anothcir crop; that tfie 
latter ripen when other farm -work is more or less slack ; can it He said that 
an operation taken by itself is unremunerative because it finds employment 
for permanent hands who might otherwise be killing time in a manner far less 
useful? It is not by placing under the microscope one or two operations 
that the profitableness or unprofitableness of a rational rotation of crops, 
combiueu with the feeding of stock, can be determined, but by the carerui 
examinatioii of a series of balance sheets, corresponding to^ such operations, 
and extending over a sufficiently long period of years. ^ It is with teine such 
work tliat I m)ukl like to. be associated in connection with experimenta! 
work. Of its ultimate value to- the State I entertain not the shadow of a 
doubt. 

I take it that the dear labour question, if not at times a mere pretence, is 
at all events a bogie we -appear to have set up for our own special edification, 
and the harmleesness of which we have quite forgotten. Of far greater im¬ 
portance in this connection is the general lack of available working capital 
that characterises the average agriculturist. He has quite enough to work 
his land on existing lines, but to command the capital to. force from it 
higher returns, higher interest, is generally beyond his power. It is this lack 
of capital, and not higteprio^ labour, that is likely te prove the greatest 
hinaranee in the way of the ra|)id extension of the principles I have .advo¬ 
cated. There is no doubt, for instance, that to adequately stock on the 
lines proposed, even only a 500-acre farm, involves the locking-up of a oon- 
sklerahle amount of capital, in circumstances involving even greater risfe 
than those represented by the comparatively cheap standing crops. As an 
alternative- of course, flock or herd admit of slow and progressive building 
up. When, however, in the meanwhile they must pay their way by periodical 
sales, the process is painful and long deferred. / Paddocks, moreover, must 
be subdivided, fences improved, adequate provision made for/water supply 
and the sheltering and feeding of stock, and, in brief, the business has to be 
learnt; all of which absorbs money. It might be addw, however, that there 
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are numerous instances in wMch. landholders might realise the necessary 
capital without much -difficulty. Without a doubt many of our present hohi- 
ings— I refer to those under cultivation, not those merely depastiireci-^are tar 
too extensive in area to ever .admit o-f adequate intensive larming by tlieir 
present owners. The inference^ is obvious. When the latter are convinced 
of the profitableness of the practic-es I have endeavoured tO' outline they may 
find the capital necessary to- give effect to- their belief in the sale of portion 
of their estates they are unable to utilise. That such a change would be 
fraught with_ advantage to the individual owners, I have little doubt; but 
it is unquestionably the State that must reap the fullest benefit from a pro¬ 
cess that must lead to the gradual peopling of our now more or less -d-eserted 
rural districts. 

Condition op the Depastithed Area. 

Thus far I have dealt with questions that I trust may ar an early date 
find their application over the bulk of the arable land of the Soutli-East, 
whether that land be at present under cultivation or merely lying idle in 
patient expectancy of better times ; indeed, I hold that the principles 1 have 
advocated, modified to. the_ extent that environment appears’to-dictate, must 
eventually guide the practice of the greater portion of the legitimate farming 
area of the State. I propose, by way of conclusion, to summarise what appear 
to me to be the special requirements from the point of view of general agri¬ 
culture of that vast depastured ■ area that sooner or later must come under 
the influence of tillage. The limitations that result from local climate need 
no further reference. With slight .and inevitable variations they remain 
substantially the same as those obtaining over the area at present under 
cultivation. The limitations imposed by varying soil fertility," under almost 
identical conditions of climate, are otherwise important, and it is to them that 
we should turn our attention. Whatever has been said or may in the future 
be said of the matter, I am absolutely certain that, given a thorough know¬ 
ledge of climatic and other local conditions, a correct interpretation of soil 
analyses affords an infallible index to the natural fertility of virgin land. It 
enables the interpreter to state without hesitation that the soil under exami¬ 
nation is naturally fertile or more” or less poverty-stricken. I must repeat, 
however, what I have on various occasions drawn attention to in the course 
of these articles: that the productivity^ of land is probably dependent to a 
greater extent on the treatment it receives than on its natural Inherent fer¬ 
tility. Heavy yields are nnquestionably obtainable with greater ease on 
soils of great natural fertility, but they are nevertheless not beyond the 
reach of those whose lot has been cast upon less promising^ material. It is a 
matter of almost universal experience, it has been noted in England during 
the latter half of the last century, it has been noted here since the general 
adoption of phosphates in connection with wheat-growing, that improve¬ 
ments in agricultural practice raise the monetary value of comparatively 
poor soils, whilst they are more or less without influence on that of the natu¬ 
rally fertile soils. If, therefore, we admit—and, indeed, I believe we eannot 
do other'wise-~-that, with a few possible exceptions,^ the bulk of the South- 
Eastern country that awaits cultivation is of considerably less natural fer¬ 
tility than the limited area hitherto cultivated, we by no means imply that 
net r-eturns approaching those at present yielded by the cultivated area wdll 
be denied to the less fertile country awaiting cultivation. The vahie per 
acre, and consequently the rent per acre, must always be in proportion to 
the net returns obtainable, and heavy yields reaHs-^ at lesser cost are 
always compensated by the burden of heavier rental, or interest on capital 
; account. ' 

I am bound to cx>nfess that our means of judging of the fertility of the 
vast uncultivated area, with its inevitable variations in soil, are confined to 
•a quite inadequate number of analyses, some of which have already been 
given in the course of these papem. I cannot, however, avoki making what 
legitimate use I can of the material at my disposal, and I am inclined to the 
belief that, taken as. a general review of the country, my conclusions■ are not 
likely to be much at fault. It should not be forgotten, however, that, whilst 
in such cases it is permissible to argue from the particular to the general, 
the'^.reverse ■ form of argument, is, eminently'unsafe. Individual cases ■ require 
individtiar examination and interpretation, and can by no means be guided 
:" bjt what, is''assumed ,to represent - the truth, -for average .local conditions. 

iIn-' Table'XIX. ,1, have summarised -so.me' analytical data' having'reference 

untilled 'portions o'f the South-East. '■ To bring out ,'clearly, their , special 
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ck'fects I liave set beside them similar data corresponding on tlie^ one hand 
to a good average soil taken as type, and on the other to the rich Mount 
Gambier loam. 


TABLE XIX. 


Showing I'ropo/'tions of F(rriilislng Sii 
Soils, expressed as pounds per acre 

hstances in Some Ur 
of 3,250,000 lb. wet 

till cd S 0 ufd\~Eust'ern 
jht per fool deep. 

Soils. 

Total 
Niti ogen. 

'total 

Phosphoric 

Acitl. 

Potash in 
Sirong 
Acid. 

Lime in 
Weak 
Acid. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

standard good average soil (type) 

3.250 

3,250 

6,500 

162,600 

Ricli Mount Gambier black loam 

9,377 

5,55S 

6,289 

12,627 

Poor Mount Gambier soil 

3,283 

1,170 

19,240 

4,833 

Light fern land 

1,463 ' 

1 325 

618 

2,275 

Ivingstoii soil 

i 6,533 

i 1.170 

19,240 

' 4,833 

Defective South-Eastern soil 

3,029 

j 1,623 

4,151 

1 3,588 

>*1 ) j jj • • ■ 

! 4,023 

1 ■ 1,155 

1 

8,321 

9,608 


An examination of Table XIX. serves to show that, whilst the South- 
Eastern soils are probably on the whole sufficiently rich in nitrogen and 
potasb, they are generally deficient in both phosx^horic acid and lime. To 
this fact may be attributed the frequent luxuriance of the natural herbage, 
aecompanierr by apparent impalatablenesis and poor feeding quality that lias 
frequently been noted. It seems probable, tjierefoie, that when the land 
conies under cultivation, regularly lieavy yields will only be obtainable by 
the aid of phosphatic dressings, to which, in many cases, it will probably be 
found necessary to add liming in some form or otlier. It is not certain tlnrt 
the superphosphates that have given such satisfactory results in the drier 
northerly districts will prove of equal advantage in the moister and cooler 
Boxith-East. Whenever lime is deficient basic slag will probably yield more 
satisfactory results; perhaps, too, bonedust, if obtainable at reasonable rates* 
slioiild prove of advantage; and finally, even finely ground, untreated phos-t 
pbatic rock' may in certain circumstances be recommended. 

I look to the root crops as having a great future before them in tins 
district. ^ For the latter, it is probable that pot'ash manures may do mucli, 
accompanied occasionally by dressings of nitrates. 

Tlie poor fern land, ^of which there are. unfortunately, soraewhat exten¬ 
sive areas, calls for special comment. This land is light in texture, and to 
a lai'ge extent seriously deficient in the requisites of plant life. At 
best but a few defective crops can be expected from it in the eaidy years 
of its cultivation. Similar lands, however, have in other countries-" in some 
portions of Silesia, for instance—been rendered fairly oroductive. For the 
purpose, recourse has been had to certain leguminous crops, notably lupins, 
which, when in full bloom, are ploughed in as green manure. These plante 
require generally dressings of phosphatic, or even potash, manures, which, 
when ploughed in, they leave in the soil at the disposal of future crops. Nitro¬ 
gen they take from the air and store in the soil in quantities that could pot 
otherwise be supplied, except at considerable and unwarranted expense. This 
practice of giwn manuring can safely be recommended for the light fern 
lands. Experience will, soon show to what extent it will be followed by re- 
mim-erative crops. In their pr^ent condition these light lands ar-e prac¬ 
tically valueless and it is certainly worth putting tO' the test a practice that 
has in other lands converted barren wastes into periodically fertile fields. 

And thus comes to a conclusion my enquiry into South-Eastern questions. 
It ha.s taught me much, and has afforded me the opportunity of putting on 
record personal views that years of observation have only served to strengthen. 
I trust that it will not be without its usefulness to those for whom it was 
"'specially undertaken. ■ 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
EXPERIMEISITAL FARTO« 

The Hon. Minister of Agriculture lias received the following statement of 
accounts of the lioseworthy Agricultural College for the agricultural year 
closing on March 31 last; — 

I append herewith statement of the Roseworthy Agricultural College Farm 
accounts for the season 19 j 3-4. Referring back to my review of the situation 
some twelve months ago,* 1 find that I then expressed the anticipation that, in 
View of the exceptionally favourable season with ’which Rosew'orthy had been 
favoured, the tinaiiciai results now under review would have been 
even more favourable than those attained in 1901-02, our previous best record. 
An inspection of the figures below will show that, unfortunately, my prediction 
has not been realised ; in fact, the profit balance for 19U3-04 is below that of 
1902-03, an agricultural season in every respect inferior to it, I shali^ en¬ 
deavour, in the course of this review, to unravel the causes ot this apparent 
anomaly. 


BALANCE SHEET« 

The balance sheet, which is given below, sets out the position so far as it 
concerns our liabilities and realisable assets. The liabilities are small, and 
represent a few accounts in the course of settlement. The assets call for fur¬ 
ther comment. 

These assets consist first ot various forms of live stock that are separately 
enumerated. There are 30 horses, set down at various prices, but averaging, 
on Professor Towards valuation, £13 18s. 8d. each; 14 dairy cows, averaging 
£8 12s. 2d. each; eighteen young heifers and calves, £4 4s, 2d. each; and 
2 bulls, £5 each; ?29 pigs, of various ages, averaging £1 17s.; and 498 sheep, 
of various ages, averaging £1 Os. lid. On an examination of the details of 
the above valuation I am inclined to think that on both dairy cows and pig.s 
too high a value has been set; in some instances, too, the sheep appear to have 
been overvalued. A comparison with the preceding year’s numbers 
shows that horses and cows have remained stationary whilst pigs have in¬ 
creased slightly, and sheep to a considerabie degree. No fault can be found 
with the policy of increasing the number of live stock on the farm, for it ns 
certain that in South Australian agriculture at all events the practice of 
estimating the stock-carrying capacity of land by the number that can eke 
an existence out of the natural herbage and weeds during the worst months of 
the year must rapidly give way before the more rational practice of accepting 
as a standard the feeding value of forage crops raised for'their benefit. At 
the same time, it is questionable whether some of the additions, particularly 
amongst the ewes, can be looked upon in the light ot very desirable acqui¬ 
sitions. 

In the implements, amongst new purchases are included a binder, a 
plough, a set of harrows, two seed graders, and a weeder. On implements pre¬ 
viously in use the usual 10 per cent, depreciation has been taken into con¬ 
sideration. Some additions have been made, too, to tlie blacksmith’s shop, 
tools, and harness. 

Of prcduce in hand, represented by hay, straw, wheat, and various seeds, 
we have a total value represented by £1,113 17s. It is regrettable that so 
much produce sliould have been earnm forward into the new year without any 
apparent attempt to realise on it when markets were more favourable than 
has since been the cavse. Particularly is this the case with wheat, that has 
suffered considerably in the barn frmii uepredations of mice, involving cmi- 
siderable trouble in cleaning and actual loss in ciuantity. With referenee to 
the disposal of hay a favourable opportunity did not, perhaps, present itself. 
Portion, of course, of the produce in hand must go towards feeding the 
various live stock, particularly in a season such as the present one, in which 
feed is latO'/and'scanty. •’ 

New fences and the water service are assessed at their cost, 10 per cent, 
being allowed each year for depreciation. 

The amount set down as debts receivable—£654 Os. od,—may appear some¬ 
what cdnsiderable. The chief debtor, however, is the College, and its in- 

•Journal .of Agrimdture, September, 1903. 
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debtcKliiess is a gradual growth extending right back to 1899-190(>. The eunm 
diiO’ by the C'Ollege to tiiO' Farm represent tor the most part dairy produce, 
vegetables, nie^it, <'tc., sup-plied to the bo-ardingdiouse, and which the eum 
voted yearly b}' Parliament for pirovkioiis,^ etc., has always proved inadequate^ 
to e()\a*r. Uio sums due in each year are iudicared below: — 

18t)lM)i! .■.£53 11 5 

IIKUM)]. 28 i-l 4 

lf)01-:)2 ... 113 2 11 

mmm- . i48 i5 t; 

1903-04 . .• ... 174 5 iO 


Total owing March 31, 1904 .£518 10 0 

I t i.s easy eiiougli to say that such, amounts miglit be written off each year. 
Cousirbwatioii, iiowever, must be given to tJie fact that the exigencies of a 
boarvli jig-house and the ciirrieuluni impose upon the farm tlie unprofita-bte 
necessity of maintaining a dairy herd in a district notoriously unfit for the 
purpose, ;ind of paying the w.ages of a gardener, whose sole duties consist ’n 
growing \'egetabieB for the institution and keeping tlio grounds in order. 
Neither would be undertaken in other careumstances, and it would be mani¬ 
festly unfair not to credit the farm with wimt little revenues it is entitled 
from sucii .sourc< 3 s. In .any case, as tending to simplify inatters, I would 
respect folly suggest that the vegetable garden and grounds be no longer con¬ 
sidered a portion of the farm, and that, to meet tliis alteration, a sum be 
provdded on the Estimates to cover tlie waig-es of a gardener, whose sole duties 
ha ve reiereiiee to the College and not to the faumi. In they altered circum- 
staiiees it \rould be no longer necessary to credit the farm wdtli the value of 
vegetables raised for the boarding-house. 


Balance Sheet, ivia'irch 31, 1904. 


Liabilities.. £ «. <i 

Debts payable ... ... 114 16 7 

Balance (capital) ... ... 6^042 19 6 


£6,167 16 3 


Assets. , ,£ s. d.; 

Yalnation-— 

Live Stock. £ s. d. 

Horses ... 418 0 0 

Cattle ..V 20(5 5 0 

Pigs ... 238 5 0 

blieep ... 520 IB 0 

...— 1,383 3 0 

Impiements . ... 956 13 S 

Sundries— 

Dair.y ... 29 7 3 

Bhicksrnith’vS 


shop 

127 

2 

8 




Misceirn’s 

207 

12 

0 






.. 

.. 

364 

1 

11 

•Bags 




0 

9 

7 

Harness ... 




82 

13 

0 

Manure ... 




86 

19 

0 

Produce— 







Hay 

47''1 

15 

0 




Straw ■.',. 

92 

O- 

0 




Wheat ... 

431 

18; 

t) 




Seeds, vari 

- 






oils 

118 

3 

6 





.......... 



1,113 

17 

6 

Fencing- 







Erected 

226 

14 

3 




Material 

:25 

18 

0 





— 

— 


252 12 

'■3 


'■'Water service—' ' ' , , , * 

Reticulations ...... 108 18 8 

Debts .■ receivable ■, ■ ...■;' ■ ■ 654 ■, O ':.6 

Deposit'■■''account ■' ■ ... ■; 1,148' t,7' 7 


£6,167'16 ■! 
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PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT. 

Ill the account below is shown ivhat correetiy represents the gross prolit 
on the past year’s transactions. It. represents the <:lif!erence between the net 
capital on , March 31, 1903, and the net capital on March 31, 1904. The net 
caxiital consists of nioiiey^ in hand, value of stock and plant, a,s set out in tlir^ 
inventory and debts receivable, less debts pa_yable. This gross x>rofit is repre¬ 
sented by £372 Os. 9d., and is considerably Below what might have been anti¬ 
cipated after an exeej)tionally favourable agricultural season. During past 
seasons the gross profits have been as follows: — 

March 31, 1900 . £778 19 10 

March 311901 ... 317 4 S 

March 31, 1902 1,321 13 6 

March 31, 1903 . 443 7 6 

March 31; 1904 ... 372 0 9 

It is only fair to point out, however, that until 1903 the salaries of farm 
foreman and blacksmith were not paid out of farm revenue, but out of a vote 
provided on the Estimates; and that since November last the salary or a gar¬ 
dener at £80 per annum has been provided for out of farm revenue. Ihe^A 
facts, however, offer no satisfactory explanation of the fact that the profit in 
1904, after an exceptionally good season, is below that of 1903, after a 
notoriously bad season. 

TO’ arrive at the net profit, or the interest earned by net capital involved, 
we have to deduct a fair rental for the land. The presmit area of the College 
Farm is represented by 1,405 acres, which, at 4s. an acre, would yield an 
annual rental of £281, and leave a net profit of only £91 Os. 9cL, or not quite 
154d. per acre. I may point out, by way of contrast, tliat the net profit per 
acre was 13s. 5d. in 1901-02, and 2s. 0|d. in 1902-3. In such circumstances, 
whatever the advantages of the season may have been, the transactions of the 
past year can hardly be looked upon as vsatisfactory from a business point of 
view. 

In justice to whomsoever it may fall to take up the burden of the farm, 
there is a further point to which attention should be drawn. In closing 
Treasury accounts at the end of each financial year it has been the practice 
to transfer to revenue the whole of the avaiiaBle cash balance to the credit 
of the college farm deposit account. The following sums have been trans¬ 
ferred during past financial years:— 

June 30, 1900 ... £44 1 6 

June 30, 1901 . ... ... ... 132 5 6 

June 30, 1902 .. 1,053 13 5 

June 30, 1903 . 286 6 2 


£1,516 6 7 

On May 31, 1904, when Professor Towar, resigned office, instead of there 
being an available surplus at the Treasury, the farm deposit account showed 
a debit balance of £620 12s. 6d. It is right, however, to. point out that there 
is still on hand much available produce, representing about £1,100, that wiJl 
be sold as opportunity offers. 

It is of interest to point out what these transfers have actually repre¬ 
sented to the State in the past. In July, 1899, the college farin, consisting 
at that time of 1,230 acres, was hand>ed over to Professor Lowrie, -with stock 
and plant valued" at £1,809 13s. 3d., to be worked out of its own revenue. 
Since that date the farm has never received a penny froin the State in tlie 
form of Parliamentary vote or subsidy in any form whatsoever, 
whilst up to June, 1903, it had handed over to the Treasury, 'n 
the form of credit balances, £1,516 6s. 7d. If w& assume tnat 

4a. an acre is a fair rental for land in this district, the total rental for the 
four years up to June, 1903, would be represented by £984. This would leave 
available £532 Is. 7d. to represent interest on original valuation of stock and 

f lant, vm.,.on'£1,80913s. 3a., or£133ds. 5d. per annum, or nearly 7|''per,oent.' 

6 will be noted, therefore, that from 1899 to 1903 not only has the farm 
received' nothing’l.n the shape of a .Parli-ameiitary grant, but out df'.v'its^oww 
returnsTt has raised the value of the original stock and,, plant ',from '£1,,80'9 
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13s. 3d. to :£4,lo4 12s.. 2rl., besides payinjoj into the Treasury during this 
period sums equivalent to a lair rental on. the land, and good interest and 
iiepreciatioii on tlie stock and plant originally handed over. 

To the unsatisfactory condition of the various accounts, balances of which 
constitute tlie prolxt and loss statemtmt, 1 inust again call attention. Whilst 
taken together tliey represent correctly tlie aggregate i*esnlt of the various 
farru traJisactions <luriug tlie past year, taken individually they are purely 
fictitious balances, in, no wise indicating tiie piadi,tableness or iinprolitableiiess 
of the special transactioiis they are supposed to represent. vViiat I stated 
last year I still maintain, viz;., tliat in an institution siuli, as tire Hose- 
worthy College tlie accounts should be so kent as to bring clearly into relief 
what section of the farm work xyas pi'ofitable' and what unprofitable. Itn- 
(piestionably this would involve sliglitly more labour and trouble, but it would 
confer upon the yearly statement of accounts an interest that is very far 
from attaching to them in the present state of affairs. 

Profit and Loss statement, iviarcli 31, 1904. 


To bags account 
Sundry expenses ... 
Sundries account ... 
Implement account 
Manure account ... 
Harness account ... 
Garden account ... 

Labour .. 

Horses account 
Freights and carriage 
Imp re vements ..." 

Balance . 


N et' ca p it al, 1 / 4 / 03 
Increase (balance) ... 


£ 

s. 

It. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

19 

3 

0 

By straw account . 

112 

13 

1 

22 

3 

9 

Hay and chaff account 

200 

9 

6 

131 

15 

11 

Seeds, various, account 

86 

3 

2 

117 

0 

3 

Sheep account . 

498 

9 

10 

144 

13 

6 

Pigs account. 

286 ‘ 

' 2 

2 

15 

7 

2 

\\ neat account . 

243 

8 

8 

19 

11 

0 

1 Cattle account . 

178 

7 

4 

655 

19 

9 

Miscellaneous account 

6 

8 

0 

33 

14 

2 

I 




56 

1 

5 





24 11 

2 

1 ■ " ' 




372 

0 

9 





£1,612 

1 

9 


£1,612 

1 


£ 

s. 

d. 


' £ 

s. 

d. 

5,670 

18 

9 

Net capitalV 31/3/04 ,, ... 

6,042 19 

6 

372 

0 

9 





£6,042 

19 

6 


£6,042 19 



I propose supplementing at an -early date the above statement by an 
analysis of the various transactions of the past year. 

AiiTHiTE J. Perkins, .Secretary for Agriculture. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Experiiviental Vineyard. 

By H, .E. LaEI^IR, StTPERINTENUENT OF, ViNEYARB. '• 

The first ploughing, though somewhat retarded by the recent rains, is now 
praetically finished, and the throwing back will be proceeded with at once. 
July has proved really wetter than June. This is an advantage rather, for 
there has been no excessively heavy fall of rain to fipod the land and render 
it unworkable. All the rain soaked into-the sod without beating it down bard 
on the surface. The total rainfall for the half-year ending June 30 was 8.23 in. 

We have now a considerable amount of pruning to do, but good progress 
has been made, and we hope to be finished in good time. 

The nacking of young wines has been attended to. 

The sugar gums extending from the College to the road have been grubbed, 
and:theiiy:placesywili be.taken by.an 'avenue"of pines, (Alepno pine)d vi light, 
..temporary.'fenceds to be .erected’'On the'iroads.'tO' .protect/ the' .yo.ung 'Ipines' 
"planted there.' ' ' They are at the mercy of'"'all' kinds' of stOckyro,aming, oil the' 
roads, and are constantly receiving checks to their growth. 
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THE DE¥ELOPMENT OF THE SEEDLESS CURRANT 

BERRY. 

To THE Editor of The Journal of Agriculture, 

Sir—Ill tho March iiiinib-er of The Journal is a very intorestiug article 
under above heading from your pen, giving particulars of your experiments 
with the currant vine, which give colour to the theory that the seedless fruit 
is set through the fertilising influence of pollen. 

You commence with a quotation from Br. E. Strasburger :—th4. fruit is 
the product of the changes induced by fertilisation in the persistent^ parts of 
the flower.” In conciusioii you say:—^‘The burden of proof lies with those 
who imagine that the general laws of Nature do not hold good in this special 
case.” 

If Dr. Strasburgerts definition of a fruit includes, as you assume, not only 
the seed, but the flesh or pulp, even if seedless, he is certainly wrong as re¬ 
gards at least one of onr garden fruits, the common fig. Our cultivated fruits 
and vegetables are &o altered by the hand of man that they cannot be expected 
to follow in all particulars the laws that apply to plants in their natnrai state. 
In the currant it is almost impossible to prove that the fruit is produced with¬ 
out the fertilising influence of pollen, unless it would produce seedless fruit 
after having the stigma removed as well as the anthei's at the time of emas¬ 
culation. Mhth the fig it is different. The fruit is produced wdthout the 
possibility of any influence from pollen, and, if in one case, why not in 
another? To make this clear to the general reader I will give a short descrip¬ 
tion of the fig and the way it is fertilised. The blossoms of the fig are inside 
the fruit, which may easily be seen by cutting a green one in half. In oiir 
comnion garden figs the blossoms are all female or pistilate, except possibly 
a few around the opening at the top of the fig: in any case, these never ma¬ 
ture sufficiently to bear any pollen. The wild fig, or Capri fig, is quite 
different. The upper portion of the internal cavity of the fig is covered witli 
male or stainiiiate blossoms, which, on the fig arriving at maturity, yield an 
enormous quantity of pollen. One remarkable feature is that this pollen is 
not produced until the succeeding crop of figs is half grown, and in the sus¬ 
ceptible state to receive it. Thus, the fig wasp, which lives in the Capri fig, 
carries out pollen from the first crop figs and enters the young second crop 
figs and fertilises them, and so on from second to third crop. It will be seen 
that by the late maturing of the pollen it is quite impossible for a fig to be 
self-fertilisedand, as we have not yet introduced the fig wasp, none of our 
figs are fertilised unless artificially. Our common figs produce no pollen, and 
if they did, it would not be available until the fig was nearly ripe, so that 
there can be no question about the fruit in this case being produced without 
its influence..-I am, Sir, etc., 

Thos. B. Robson. 

editor’s COmWIENT. 

Whilst acknowledging the courtesy of Mr. Robson’s criticism, I regret 
exceedingly my inability to discover in it any point that might have led me 
to modify my views on the mode of development of the seedless currant berry. 
The time that has elapsed since I dealt with this subject in The Journal of Agri- 
culture is too brief to- render advisable any lengthy repetition of my earlier 
arguments. I must, therefore, confine myself to the statement that, as a 
oonsequence of direct experiments conducted last season, I was forced to the 
oonelusion that the balance of evidence pointed to^ the probability of the nor¬ 
mal fertilisation of the curi'ant ovule, and of abortion of the fertilised seed 
at a later period. Such a conclusion is so much in harmony with what ts 
known to occur with other plants,that I felt justified in stating, Mr. Bob- 
son points out, that '^the burden of proof lies with those who imagine that the 
general laws of Nature do not hold good in this suecial case.” To this posi¬ 
tion I must express my continued adherence, and in it I believe I shall find 
most thinking men. 

Mr. Robson expresses it as his opinion that it is almost impo,ssibIe to give 
direct proof of the development of the currant berry without the interven- 
tioii of the pollen. If such, indeed, is the ease, why entertain a belief not 
'^in accordance'with the observed laurs of Nature, .and,,in support of ..which, as; 
yet not a tittle of reliable evidence has been brought forward? That Our cul¬ 
tivated fruits and vegetables constitute in the realm of Nature so many men- 
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KfcTosities ihtib would not sn;rvi\-.e tlie disappearance of iiiaiwijoiM/Tliw planet 
will be readily admitted by evei'ybody; but to. inter then'Ironi that liavo 

been obtained in defi'UU'e ni: natural laws, railier tlnui in v^irtni'. ol:^ a :sp'ecial 
direction given tc) tin* latter by the guiding liaud ol' iiian, is liardly in accoi’d- 
ance with <)h,sn*rv’ed diets. 01: i:he latter, it reniains yet to b-C' nrown'l tlnit 
long ye-i!-s ntf artiheial cultiTation may in certain instatii(‘e.s li'ad to tln^ 
dcwelnpnie'iili of a siwetilent empty seed p.od, or .seedless fniili, 'W'itlioiit tlu'^ 
initial stiinnlus of fort ilka,tion. 

Mr. Hobson, however, waves aside my plea for prool's, and |)i'(U't'ed.s, as 
was (lone 1)6 fore hi in, ^ to argiu; from analogy, in the deve!()pnn‘nt ol tlie tig, 
lie asserts, we have an undoubted example of a fruit pr(,}.iliieO'(l p\’itln>ut; tiie 
iid.er\'eiiti()n of'_pollen. And, he adds, in the circumstant'es, why nd'iiso to 
roeognist^ a similar.* plienomenon in the develop,ment of tln^ .seedless curiMint 
bewry? I can only say : that were we to admit as <lemor<stT'al)i,v ciirrect wliat 
,M r. Rolifion so positively asserts of the developnient of tlw' iig we yvould be 
as fai' as ever' from a.ny pi*oof of the development of tb..e ciirrant In sinvilar 
aiunnalous ciren,ni.stances. 

Is Mr. Robson, however, in a position to substantiate his absolute ■denial 
of tire intervention of pollen in tlie development ot the fruit of tigP 
Without pretending to tlie posse,ssion of any 'deep knowk’dgi' of tliis special 
(|ii.e.stion, I am inclined to thiuk tlipt he cannot do so. Aird, incrrcsn'cvr, ins 
very arguments appear to me to point to quite the oppositf' conclusion. lo 
clear away possible misconceptions, it may be as well to point out that: wliat 
we know as the mature fig is not in reality a true fruit at all, but udiat botan¬ 
ists call a pseudomrp, or false fruit. "The ;lieshy edible portion of tliis so- 
called fruit represents simply an abnormal developnient of tlicv tnilt and 
its subdiviskuis, which, originally open and flat—as reiuains (/ei’nr!V,iu:'iitly the 
case in tlie closely allied genus Dnrstenia —rivse up, and nrcM't towards the sum¬ 
mit, so as to dorm a hollow, pear-sliaped receptacle, in wliicli are origi;nalJy 
borne the Bowers, male and female, and, at a later date, the lia:rd,, dry, tnie 
fruit. therefore, as Air. Robson avers, there is no fertilisatio,n , so there 
can be no fruit. The celebrated botanist Sachs, iiowever, apparently takes a 
view (|uite contrary to that held by Mr, Robson, for, in commenting on the 
hg, we :lind him stating:—“Sometimes the long series of deirp-seated ('banges 
induced hy fe/rtiUsation extends also to parts which do not belong t(i the 
ovary, and even to some wlii’ch have never belonged to the ;{k)wer.’' 

As tending tO' prove that no fertilisation of the piktillate :llow.(n',s can 
possibly take place in the fig, ^Mr. Robson states that the pollen of the male 
flowers, placed near the opening, only becomes available i.n a late stage o:f 
development of the iig. This statement I am in a position neither to contradict 
nor to confirm,; but, assuming it tO' be correct., rve can feel assured tliat tlie 
late devc'lo'pinent of the pollen points either to similar late 'developmmit of 
the feiiiale flowers, or else to a device common to many flowers, having lor 
object tlie. avoi'dance of self-fertilisation. Ami whatever may b'C tlio stage 
at which fertilisatioii takes place, Mr. Robson must remeniber that until tlie 
flowe:rs are (‘(inverted into fruits we have in the fig merely! an example of an 
aggkuiieratkin of flowers within a more or less succniknit' receptach', but no 
fruit., ' ■ ■ 

And, finally, the case of the Smyrna fi:g, that Mr, Eohson brings 
'forwa.rd, the Sr.nyrna :fig that with us manifestly never goes beyond 
tho' flower stage, because .of the absence , of .' insects '''normally' in¬ 
ducing its fertilis<di.on, does it not suggest the fact that fertilisation, sc 
essential to its own development is accomplished in our Ordinary cultivated 
figs in some manner that has escaped AXr. Robson’s observations? 

Ill oonclmsion,^ I can only add that whilst I recognise the interest of Air. 
Robsonk observations I cannot admit that they in any way invalidate the 
position I was led to a«snme some mouths back concerning the de\U‘lopment of 
the see dles-s'currant, .berry, 'V' * 


A, J., P. 
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ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH OF WINES SHIPPED 

TO LONDON* 

By Arthur, J. Perkins, Secretary for Acmucultuhe. 

Kii(|iii;ries freqiiontiy reaoh ni-e as to what should be the alcoholic strength 
ot Wines exported to England. Particnlaidy is this the case with reference 
to' sweet u'ines. Latterly I have carefully tested the strengths of all wines 
coming before me for certificatOj and I now take the opportunity of publishing 
wiiat results are available up to date: — 


Dry Red Wines. 


Reference 

Locality where 

Percentage in 

Percentage in 

Number. 

maOe 

Absolute Alcohol. 

Proof Spirit. 

1. 

Teatree Gully 

. 13.10 

22.96 

2. 

Clare . 

. ... 14.30 

25.06 

3. 

Clare . 

. 12.95 

22.69 

4. 

Keyneila 

. 14.10 

24.71 

5. 

Kanmantoo 

. 13.10 

22.96 

9. 

Angast-on 

. 13.65 

23.92 

11- 

Kanmantoo 

. 13.10 

22.96 

15. 

Happy Yalley 

. . 13.20 

23.13 

11). 

Happy Valley 

. 12.30 

21.00 

19. 

Auburn. 

. 13.95 

24.45 

20. 

Tanunda 

. 13.60 

23.83 

Mean. 

Dri 

. 13.40 

IVhite Winei^. 

23.48 

7. 

Tanunda 

. 13.10 

22.96 

S. 

Reyiiella 

. 12.35 

21.64 

10. 

Alagill . 

. ... 12.60 

22.08 

12. 

Glarentlon 

. 12,40 

21.73 

Mean. 

. 12.61 

StvEET Red YAnes. 

22.10 

6. 

Tanunda 

. 16.20 • 

28.39 

13. 

Coonawarra ... 

. 16.45 

28.83 

17. 

Reynella 

. 17.00 

29.79 

18. 

Tanunda 

.. 16.10 

28.21 

Mean. 


16.44 

28.81 


It will be seen that the mean for dry red wines has been 23.48 per cent, 
proof spirit; for dry white wines, 22.10 per cent.; and for vsweet red wines, 28.81 
per cent . 

■I had submitted to me the other day a sweet red wine that had not been 
fortified, the strength of which proved to be so high that it is worth putting on 
record. On July 11 the wine was working slightly, and tested 18.35 per cent, 
of absolute alcohol„or 32.16 per cent, of proot spirit. I re-examined the wine 
on, August 2, and found that it had in the meanwiiile risen to 18.70 per cent, 
of absolute alcohol, or 32.77 per cent, of proof spirit. I take it that such 
hgurc^ are very remarkable for, an unfortified wine. 


THE PHYLLOXERA BOARD AT WORK. 

By Arthur J. PerkixXS, Secretary for Aoriculture. 

At the^ July meeting of the Phylloxera Board financial statements, for the 
year 1903-04 wore tabled by the Secretai'y. These statements are reproduced 
in full herewith for the information of vinegrowers. To- the initiated any 
explanatory notes of mine in reference to them will, no donbt, prove quite 
supererogatoi'y. There are others, how-ever, to consider, and I take it that 
the tone alone ol a discussion on this very subject initiated at a recent in^t" 
ing of tlie South Australian Yinegrowers' Association affords ample justifica¬ 
tion for the amount of ancient history I feel compelled to introduce into this 
examination of the .financial position of the Board. 

■ It' seems necessary to point out that' for the last' trventy-five ho t^hirty years 
the vineyards of' Yietoria and. New South Wales have been phyiloxeradnfested, 
and ..that up to '1899 these two States made some'pretence', at stemming the pro-" 
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gross of the post. Since tlie latter year, liowovorj the phylloxera has boon 
left very much to its own devices, and growers have been generously granted 
perniksion to rebuild tlioir destroyed vineyards on American paylloxera-proof 
stock. This change of tactics, which hitherto has repr€.sented notliing to Vic¬ 
torian and New South Wales growers—for I question whether outside the State 
nurseries and vineyards it would be possible to-d'ay to account for 50 acres of 
vines on resistant stocks in both States—this change of tactics- has created a 
position fraught with considerable danger to our own unaffecred vineyards. 
And it was full appreciation of this danger that was mainly responsible tor 
bringing into existence the Phylloxera Board. Local growers ielt that sooner 
or later their vineyards would be in danger of infection; that every lesson of 
the past pointed to immediate .and radical measures as alone of any .real effect 
ill the early stages of invasion; and that to give effect to the latter, both free¬ 
dom of control and available capital were necessary. In 1899 Parliament %vas 
asked to pass a Bill throwing the whole responsibility of the phylloxera question 
on a Board, elected by the growers, and empowered to declare a yearly assess¬ 
ment on air vineyards, for the purpose of meeting ordinary expenses, and 
cteating out of available balances a capital wherewith to fight the pest ade¬ 
quately on its first appearance in the State. 

When the Board first met, the question of keeping aU vineyards under 
regular supervision was immediately brought up. In connection with this 
question it was justly felt that unless, the vineyards were subject to- periodical 
visits, during the course of which their state of health was put on record, it 
would probably prove impossible to detect the phylloxera in the early stages of 
its appearance m the State, and the opportunity of confining the zone of m- 
fectibh to a restricted area would probably be lost. It was, therefore, unani¬ 
mously decided that the Board employ a regular inspector , whose duty it would 
be to inspect, at least once in two years, every vineyard in the State. And 
it is thus that to-day tire main source of expenditure of the Board is repre¬ 
sented by the periodical inspection to which all our vineyards are subjected. 

I assume that there is nobody in this State having any stake in the vine¬ 
growing industry who is at all likely to find fault with an expenditure so 
legitimate. It may be looked at in the light of insurance on the lowest of 
premiums. 

The ordinary expenditure of the Board does not appear likely to exceed 
by much £400 per annum, whilst its .revenue from rates will vary from £1,100 
to £1,200, -and that from invested funds will increase regularly from year to 
year. The amount invested on June 30 was represented by £2,000 in Treasury 
bills. It would be unwi^ to reduce the rates until sufficient capital has been, 
accumulated to provide in interest wherewithal to cover the ordinary expendi¬ 
ture of the Board. A sum of £10,000 in Treasury bills ivould just about mteet 
tlie requirements of the position, and on the assumption that no unforeseen 
expenditure has to be mdt in the interval this sum will probably be aecuinu- 
lated by 1910 or 1911. 

Past expenditure and receipts may be represented as follows : — 

Receipts. Expenditure. 

February, 1900, to June, 1902 .£1,933 3 9 £994 2 9 

July, 1902, to June, 1903 . 1,182 1 11 40-5 16 10 

July, 1903, to June, 1904 ... ... 1,145 7 5 46S 1 6 

Balance ■ ... '.' ... . .2,397 12 0 

£4,200 13 1 £4,260 13 1 

It should be remembered that in 1900 the Board started operations under 
considerable difficulties. Through an error in drafting the Bill the Board 
had no power to declare a rate until 1901: and as it had in the meanwhile to 
carry on its work, the diffi'enlty was overcome by borrowing from the Govern¬ 
ment at different intervals sums, amounting in the aggregate to £600. This 
sum had, of course, to be paid back before any money could be set asidte 
towards the capital that has been •accumulating since. 

The cost of collecting £1,100 to £1,200 in rates may appear somewhat high 
at £70. It should be remembered, however, that individual rates are very 
small, and that in consequence 6 per cent., or thereabouts, is by no means 
;an excessive,charge. , , 

On the balatice sheet the available assets are shown as representing 
£2,397 12iS. To this sum should be added £182 16s., representing arrears of 
taxes not collected by June 30, 
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LEAF SPOT OR BLIGHT OF POTATOES. 

D'iir:i,ng' the pn.st' ie\Y yea.rs we brave liad iTe(j'u.e,nt; reports oi: d:!,«ea.s<? caiivS- 
iiig in lie'll injury to potatoes. The groW'e.t\s refer to the troii'ble as “"leaf 
spot'' or “bliff'lit,'' and it is uiiqnestiornably of fungus origin, 'W,!uh:tier it,ieix> 
are two' ’(lis'tausies or .not is uncertain, rus we liave no records oi’ jvny specimens 

of 'dis.i‘;used plants luwing been submitted to a coiiipideiit iiirtimrity 

for identification. Jw some of onr hills districts tlie siininior 

crop often suffers very severely. A promising crop will, lx,* atta{,:*kecl., 

and wi'tliin a iveek or two' will be more or less I'uined, according to tlie matu¬ 
rity of the plants wlien attacked. Some growers state that wJiere formeiiy 
tln\v were able to produce two crops of potatoes eacli year the diswiBO' makes 
it too risky to xilaiit late. So far as we know, there has been little or no 
attempt te combat the disease by spraying, but in, America much, lias been ac- 
c{)iii|>Iis}ied in the treatment of potato diseases by tins means. 

In the State of New York the area devoted to tlie cultivation of potatoes 
is neai'Iy 4()(),(]00 acres, and it is estimated that in a single season “potato 
blight” lias caused a loss of nearly £2,000,000 to tlie growers. Siich heavy 
losses on one of the staple crops of the State has naturally caused the officers 
of the Agriciiitural Exireriment Station to dewote considerable attention to 
tlie possibility of protecting the crop.s from injury. Various experimente 
having demonstrated the possibility of achieving the desired end by the use 
of Bordeaux mixture, in 1.902 the station started a series of experiments, to 
extend over a period of ten years, to determine the percentage of the crop 
tliat could be thus saved, and the cost of‘the operation. xVs the losses from 
blight vary from year to year according to climatic conditions, a series of 
tests were necessary to show whether it would be profitable to make .spraying 
a paid of the regular routine of cultural operations. The report of tlie second 
yearns operations, recently issued, contains some interesting information ooin- 
cerning the progress of the experiments. 

The work is being carried out on the same lines at two different localities 
by officers of the experimeint station. Tests .are being made of the effects of 
spraying about every second week after the plants are about 8 in. to 1 ft. in 
height, and of giving three sprayings only. It must, of course, be remem¬ 
bered that the treatment is preventive, and operations must be commenced 
before there is any sign of disease. In New, Yoi'k State tlie presence of Colo¬ 
rado beetle and the flea beetle renders it necessary to also apply poison, usu¬ 
ally arsenic or Paris gr<-5^)n. This to a large extent governs the other opera¬ 
tions, as, the poison is added,'to'the-Bordeaux mixture and app.l„i,ed as soon as 
the presence of the Inse-'Cts in, any quantity is noticed; ' The spraying is,.some¬ 
times ,yu)nnnenced,xm -this account earlier tlian ivould be the case if,,the fungus 
y,>iily'w'as to-be combatted. In addition to the two e,xperimentis retered to, 
'.five',large potato growers ,■ co-operate,d with the station in ca,iTying .out ex¬ 
periments to determine net profit of spraying under ordinary conditions. 
■The" areas,-varied from '31,-acres in extent to 15|--acres..- In'ea-ch,,experiment 
the .spraying,'outfit was drawn' by horsepower. .', In. one. or two instances large,,; 
,,two-horse outfits'working'.five or six nozszles,, and treating as-m.any rows ^at 
one--operation, were used.' , The rows'were'2 ft. 6- in. to 3. ft. apart,' and the 
,; ,p'lants I'o 'in., apart in the rO'WB. These wide-rows greatly facilitate the use of 
horse power in all cultural operations, and also lessen the quantity of spray 
required. The amount used varies tom 40 gallons to 100 gallons per acre 
:""at each, spraying.-^ 

,'The-''.disea,se9.',.known in; New York'-State 'under the name of “blight'” 'are 
Early Blight (Alternaria soiani) and Late Blight (Phytophthora infestans), 
of -which the, latter is' generally .by .far' the more destructive.;,'. The,'foil,owin-g 
table sinnm.arises' the results of the twm 'years’' .experiments undertaken. by, the' 
:o-ffi,t;ers of 'the station:-— 
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Plot Treated. 

Geneva — Yield per Acre. 

Riverhead - Yield per i 

\.cre. 

03. ’ 

1902. 

1903. 

t 

1902. 

19 

Marketable 

Potatoes. 

Increase due 
to Spraying. 

Marketable 

Potatoes. 

§ ^ 

cc aS 

^ s.- 

Marketable 

Potatoes. 

Increase due 
to Spraying. 

Marketable 

Potatoes. 

Increase due 
to Spraying. 


cwt. lb. 

cwt. lb. 

cwt. lb. 

cwt. lb. 

cwt. lb. 

cwt. Ib. 

cwt. lb. 

cwt. lb.. 

3 times 

170 21 

52 93 

140 40 

46 lOS 

15S 74 

15 30 

132 19 

21 21 

5 to 7 times .. 

183 60 

66 20 

156 68 

63 24 

167 51 

24 7 

140 110 

30 0 

*Not sprayed 

117 40 

— 

93 44 

1 ~ 

143 44 


110 110 

— 


* These plots were treated with arsenic to destroy beetles. 


Tlie average increase per acre due to spraying has been: —-At Geneva, 
three sprayings, 49 cwt. lOO-i Ib.; five to seven sprayings, 64 cwt. 78 ft. : and 
at Biveriiead, 18 cwt. 25-} ft., and 27 cwt. 3} ft. respectively. The great 
variation between the figures at the two places appears to be mainly due to 
the fact that the disease has not been so severe at Riverhead. In addition, 
however, the potatoes at Riverhead suffered from a late attack of beetles, and 
the sprayed crops, being green when the iinsprayed was dying off, suffered 
most. 


In the following table -will be found the results of the tests on a large 
scale, carried out last year by the growers themselves: — 


Experiment. 

' 

, Area 
Treated. 

No. of 
times 
Sprayed. 

Total Cost 
of Spraying. 

. . 

Cost 

per Acre. 

Increased 
yield per Acre 
due to 
Spraying. 

Cost per ton 
of 

increased 

yield. 


Acres. 


1 £ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

cwt. 

lbs. 

£ s. d. 

dagger 

13 

4 ■ 

■10 9' 1 

! 0 16 1 

28 

104 

0 11 1 

Salisbury 1 ... 

10 

5 

i 8 4 6 

i 0 16 ■ 54 

33 

54 

0 9 10 

Salisbury 2 ' 

14 

5 

j 12 11 0 

i ■ 0 17 iT 

34 

32 

0 1(1 5 

Welch ...1 

3} 

5 

2 15 2 

' 0 15 9 

40 

80 

0 7 9 

Martin. 

15| 

16 

19 15 7 

15 3 

41 

48 

.0 12 3 

Dobson 

5 

3 

8 4 3 

1 12 10 

3 

■ 84 

i 8 15 0 


■ The costs of' the Dobson experiment are so excessive, compare'd with the 
other experiments, that they cannot be regarded as a fair indication of the 
outlay involved in .the operation of spraying. The high cost per ton of the 
crop saved is due mainly to this heavy outlay and also to the very light attack 
#f blight, there being but little injury on the unsprayed crop. It will be seen 
that the cost of saving the increased yields on the other plots averagedout 
.at about lOs. 3cl. per ton. 

With our smaller areas it is doubtful whether we eoiikl do our spraying 
■at t.he'' cost stated., as horsepower outfit would not ,be irsed, the same' 

time, however, it should be pointed out that the w'ork could be done under the 
same conditions loere cheaper than in New York, owing to difference^in cost 
'of' materials. ' The average cost of the five experiments.wvo.rks,out at 78 cents 
per acre for each spraying; the Salisbury experiments were calculated to cost 
80'.cents., and as the owner undertook to spray, a;number of his neighbours’ 
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Plate I. -Blouk ijf Bcaiiet Nonpareil apple tre« in the ilev. E, H. Thonipsonas oreluird at k rankliii. 

isliowing heavy uropping eapacity of tr^s. 
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Plate II.—Average specimen of Scarlet Nonpai’eil apple tree from row shown in Plate 




Plate III.—^^Typeof Sturmer apple tree in tlie Rev. E. H. Thompson's orcharclj Franklin. 
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Plate IV.—Okl Sturmer apple ti’eo in Busliby Park Ejstatej Derwent Valley., grown nncler irrigation. 
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altitude or more than a few hiiiidred feet above sea ]e\’eL Tlris is aJlnvi-i.Kl to 

with a, rigidity wliicii probably is baeked up by <‘xpe'riene.m On tlK‘ inainlainl. 

and more crspV'eially in this State --the contrary course is i'oliowiHl, and only 
tdevated localities cliosen. This proves the most successful course iKU'm mainly 
because in such districts the proper coinbinations of soiai* lieat and adefinatr^ 
moisture are aloiu' available, and wliy may uoi,. id'cntical cause's guiib' tlu‘ I'as- 
manian growers r 

After carefully weighing the evidenee obtainable' subseiprent upon r isrhs 
paid to the Hlion Valley, with its high rainfall; tlie (llenorchy and Kangaroo 
Valley, with tlieir 26 to 28 in. annually ; the Derwmit Valley, with only a nnale- 
rate' rainfall (about 2B in.), assisted by iinigation ; and the ihi/rdad VaMu'y, 
with its ordinary rainfall equal to that of the Adelaide plains, I can (‘(ime lo 
1 K> other conclusion tlia.n that these districts present ail of tire cliaracti'risties 
—^miiins a. little summer heat and the stronger sodl-~uviiich are found in tfie 
Mount Lofty Itanges and Onkapariiiga.. Valley, with their 30 to 35 rn.: (tie 
South-East (Cooiiawarra), with 27 to 28 in. ; the Glare, witli 23 to 26 in. : and 
the Barossa and Wirrabara, with their 20 to 24 in. annually. Tliis greater 
aiuoiint of sun heat hastens the maturity of our trees, causes the fruits to ripen 
earlier in the season, and is eonducive to lieai^y fruitjige, and wlio ad 11 say 
these arc' not distinct advantage.s? After compaidng thesi' and otlicr con¬ 
siderations^ I am not loth to arrive at the conclusion that Tasmaniads supi’e- 
nia.cy in apple-growing over our State is not due to any superiority of position, 
but simply to tlie inethodicai practices followe'd by liei; stiii'dy sons of the soil. 
By carefully Jtpplying woll-e-stablished practices, -which can lu' '(:l(‘inonstrat(Ml to 
be based upon souncl economic rndiicipies, the Tdismaniaii apple-grow-cr lias 
turned his trees into what may dve termed living fruit-prodncing_ inaelrbu's. 
The soil prior to planting i.s well prepared, the trees aiy plan ted thickl\‘ ( from 
12 to 15 ft. apart being the common uistances), -and they are ti omed in sucli a 
manner as to place the miiiimuin of wasted enei’gy in tlie borihr'C' aftei' the com¬ 
pletion of each udnter’s pruning work. Yields of 3(10 bushels aiul upwaixls pi'r 
acre were freely quoted to me as nothing exceptional, and this for a period of 
successive seasons. Wlien one 'consi'ders that this only meitnis an avei'nge of 
from 1 to 2 bushels per tree when they are planted at tlie above-naiued dis¬ 
tances apart, it is—with regular manipulation of the fruiting wood.not a 

source for wonderment. 

The Tasmanian has found out which sorts suit his conditions best, and lie 
grows those and those only. A Mr. Murdoch, of Glenorchy, assured me tliat lie 
had taken 1,500 bushels of apples and neaidy 800 bushels of gooselierries fi'om a< 
block O'f 3 acres. Another gentleman, at Ivangaroo Valley, stated lie lurd taken 
2,(300 bushels from 6-| acres of apple trees. And another w'eri-known gentle¬ 
man, on the Hu on River, assiireclme his orchard had averaged 300 bushels per 
acre o%er several seasons. These figures are exceeded in some oreliards in South 
Australia during some .seasons, but, a,s a ride, the following year tlu* pruduc"^ 
tion is about one-tenth of that quantity. During t he past season M r. Me'Bain, 
the manager of ^t^^ and vineyards of the Yallum Estate, a1 Coonar* 

warra, states that he sold 1,300 bushels of lirst-class fruit and upwards of 100 
bushels of inferior quality from 448 Rokewood trees giowing tliere, .\t 20 ft. 
apart this number represents an area of about 4l acres. One iiiay rensiiiiably 
ask what quantity will they bear next year? Tn a futvire article I liope'to 
deal with this matter from a practical^ yioint of view. Meanwliile’ ilu' accom¬ 
panying ilhistrations convey an idea of the cropping powers of smiu' Tasmanian 
apple trees, .aii'Cl it may be adclix3 that these were hot discovered aft<>r much 
diligent searching. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK, 

T!k‘ iK'wly appointed Dairy Instructor foi South AiivStralin, Mr. P. H. 
Sirter, uiil take up his duties at the Agricailtural College at the beginning of 
August. Air. Suter is the holder of the Doolcie Agricuftura] College Diploiiia, 
and, after'(:'ight or nine years’ service in various cheese and butter fatdories ni 
\"ictoria, foi‘ the' greater portion of the time as Atanageiy Air. Siiter was ap¬ 
pointed to tine povsitioii df Dairy Instructor at the Hawdveshury Agriciiltiiiai 
t^;)lh-ge, a iiositiou he field for three and a half yeaivs, and wfiieli lie reiin- 
(jiiishes to take a siinilai‘ position in Boutli Australia. Air. Buter will be stat¬ 
ioned at tlie Roseworthy Agricultural College, and will have ciiarge of the dairy 
lierd and tlie tea'oliing of dairying subjects. His services will also be available 
to factory nianagers and others practically engaged in dairying, and he will visit 
tlie factories as his either duties permit- All letters should be addressed to Air. 
P. H. Buter, Dairy Instructor, Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 


During tlie months of June and July besides attending to department a i 
dixtii's in Adelaide, Air. Quinn has continued his lectures at the S'ehool ot 
AliiK's and industriies^^ and at the Agricultural College at Roseworthy. Afeet- 
iiigs to explain and discuss the x>^'nvisions of the proposc'cl AYgetatioii Diseases 
IRll wme attended by him at GiimeTacha, Angaston, Nuriootpa, AAoodside, 
Btaiisbury, and Coonawarra. Witii the exception of the last-named place mo¬ 
tions ada’euse to its adoption were pas.sed. 


During the abo\:e montlis Air. (Jiiinii lias given public demonstrations of 
tht‘ u’Ap'ivr pj iiiring <)f friiit trees at Clare, Watervale, Penwortham, Stanley 
Flat, (tiiineraclia, Angaston. Nuriootpa., Saddleworth, Btanslrury, anci Coona- 
umi'ra. Besides these, instruction and cleinonstrations have been given on the 
Slime subject in private orchards at Alonnt Craivford, Coromandel A^alley, Ale- 
dinditg and otlier .suburban localities. 


During June tlie Inspectors under the Fine, Fruit, and AMgetable Protec¬ 
tion Act admitted 8,363 hiishek of fruits, chieiiy of a troiiica! character, 93 
package's of plants, including lOAOO fruit tree.s, while 21) packages wtu’e de- 
1 aim'd on .•iccoiint of tln» absence of the necessary declarations the freedom 
I'rom phv!hixe:raof tlie gardens whence thev came, and 248 caS'CS of overripe 
bananas wtu'e‘destroyed on suspicion of being diseased. 


Ill tlie sanie nionth, 4,642 busliels of fruits, 127 packages of plants, and 
2,924 pack iges of vegetables -were passed for export to States requiring a cer¬ 
tificate of frecMloin from diseases with each lot. 


During July 7,366 bushels of fruits, 71 packages of trees and plants, includ¬ 
ing 3,138 fruit trees and 7,000 stocks upon'which to graft fruit trees, were ad¬ 
mitted by the Inspectors of Fruits, etc., while 15 parcels were detained or 
ilestrcycd, owing to the necessary 'declarations not being forthcoming. One 
liiiiifln'd and ninety-six ca.se.s of tropical fruits vwere destroyed owing to the 
pro.scnce or suspected presence of fruit fly larvge. The exports to other States 
vdli(• h de 11 )and’c-ertihcates of cleanlinesvS with the consigninents consisted of 
1.343 bu.shels of fruits, 126 parcels of plants, and 2,739 packages of vegetables. 
Idle fruits consisted mainly of apples'and^oranges, and the vegetabte were of 
a very varied nature and of excellent quajity. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUHEAO CONGRESS^ 

The sixteenth amiiial Congress of tlie AgrieiilttiraJ .'Bureau w'ill l)t‘ lielil in 
the Brookmaii Hall of tiie New School.of Mines Building, N'oitli t'Orriree, Aific-'- 
lai'de, during Septeniber Show woek. Tlie first session wull be liekl on tliio rnuni*- 
ing of Tuesday, September 6 , when tlie Hon. Minister of Agriculture will •!<> 
li\'er his opening acklress. Sessions will also be hcvkl on W'edneschiy iiuiiMri.ng 
and eruu) ing ail'd 1'lrurs^^ inoruing and ev^uiing. Owing to tlie sliow being 
opoiu'd on \\ edne«day ai'ternoon we cannot, arrange for any nieeting during 
tlu' aftemoon i'*: that -day. 

In view of the nuinber of ineetings of other organisations during sIioac 
week, ni'enibers of tlie Bureau will be asked to discuss tlie aclvisalilenessf of 
starting Congress meetings in future on tlie Tiie.sday mornii:!,g, and finishing on 
Thurisclay morning. This will of course necessitate members eorning to l>own a 
little earlier, but tiiere .should not be much difficulty on this point. 

All members of tlie Bureau wliO‘ are in town during sliow^ week are particie 
larly requested to attend meetings of Congrers. All otliers iiitei'ested in ag:n" 
culture are invited to attend. 

Tlie usual farmers’ visit to Rosewortliy College will be arranged b,y tire 
Hon. Afinister. Full particulars will be announced at the Congress meetings. 

The Annual Conference of' the Hills Brandies of the iAgriciiltural Bui'eau 
will be held at Woodside on Friday, October 21. The members of Hills 
Branelies are asked to assist in making Hie Conference a Buccess. 


SOURSOPS OIM THE BROUGHTOIM. 

A recent visitor to the office of the Department of Agriculture stated that 
when travelling through the Lower North recently he noticed tliat the “sour- 
sopiS” (Oxalis cenma) had taken possession of vseveraI relatively large areas of 
the rich Broughton Flats, between Koolunga and the lower part of tlie river. 
This weed has proved exceedingly troiible.some in tlie soutlieni parte of the 
State, and has completely choked out all other vegetation of value in many 
parte ; in fact, it is questionable whether any other weed we have to contend 
with has caused greater trouble to the ownem of property. It is, therefore, to 
bei regretted that it should have been allowed to get a hold in one of <n:ir best 
farming areas. There can be little doubt that unless vigorous action is taken 
to destroy it at once it will prove as traublesonie to the landowners as it 
hasin the.BoiRh. 

We believe tlie most effective way to deal with the infested areas would be 
to either fallow up the land, work it down well and sow with iinerne in the 
spring, or to cut the plant and apply a solution of bhiestone. If tlie former 
method is adopted the paddock ehouid be made pig proof, and later on, when 
the lucerne has secured a firm hold, pigvS can be turned in. The animals will 
not only convert the lucerne into pork, but ivill root up the oxalis wheKO'-m it 
appears, as they eat the bulbs with relish. We are not aware w hethei tieab- 
ment wnth bluestone has been tried anywhere, but it is certainly woithy ol a 
test. Cutting the plants would be necessvary to facilitate the aetioii of the 
poison. The solution should be made by dissolving 2 tb. of bhiestone in five gal¬ 
lons of water. It -would not, of course, pay to apply this treatment to large 
areas of land, as the cost of turn or three applications wmuld be prohibitive, but 
where relatively small preas are to be dealt -with to prevent the spread of the 
weed on rich land, it wdll be worth some expense on the part of the landowner. 
Constant cultivation of infested land wdll in time reduce the plant materially, 
but under ordinary cirenmstances this cannot be carried out to a sufficient 
extent to be effective. 
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DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU^ 


With a view of publishing in The Journcd the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are reciuested to forward dates 
of’ their next meetings in time for publication. 


1 

Branch. 1 

Date of Meeting. 

Amyton ' .. I 

Aug. 25 

Sept. 22 

Balaklava .. i 

13 

10 

Booleroo Centre 

23 

20 

Bowhill 

19 

3 

Brinkworth .. s 

5 

2 

Burra 

19 

16 

Bute 

22 

— 

Carrieton ..! 

29 

20 

Cherry Gardens 

9 

13 

Clare ..i 

2*2 

23 

Clarendon .. 

*^8 


Colton 

6 

3 

Crystal Brook .. j 

20 

— 

Dawson 

20 

_ 

Elbow Hill 

23 

20 

Eudunda 

22 

26 

Einniss 

1 

5 

Forest Range 

25 

22 

Forster 

13 

— 

Gawler River 

26 

23 

Gladstone 

6 

— 

Golden Grove 

25 

22 

Hartley 

26 

— 

Inkerman 

23 

20 

dohnsburg 

20 

24 

Aanmantoo 

26 

23 

Kapunda 

6 

3 

Kingscote 

8 

12 

liingston 

6 

3 

liooTunga 

25 

22 

Lucindale 

20 

— 

Lyndoch 

25 

22 

Maitland ■ 

6 

3 

MiUlala. 

1 

5 

Maiinum 

20 

17 

M'eningie 

13 

10 

Minlaton 

13 

17 

Morcliard , ■ .. 

27 

24. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Morgan 

Aug. 20 Sept. 24 

Mount Bryan East 

27 

— 

Mount Pleasant 

12 

— 

Mount Remarkable 

25 

22 

Mundoora 

26 

23 

Nantawarra 

24 

21 

Naracoorte 

13 

10 

Narridy 

20 

— 

Norton’s Summit .. 

26 

23 

Onetree Hill 

25. 

22 

Orroroo 

26 

— 

Paskeville 

20 ' 

— 

Penola 

13 

— 

Petina 

20 

17 

Pine Forest 

23 

20 

Port Broughton 

25 

22 

Port Elliot .. 1 

20 

17 

Port Lincoln 

19 

17 

Port Pirie 

20 

— 

Pyap 

3 

7 

Redhill 

23 

— 

Reeves Plains 

26 

23 

Rhine Villa 

26 

23 

Richman’s Creek ., 

22 

26 

Riverton 

20 ■ 

24 

Saddleworth 

i 19. 

— 

Stansbury 

6 

3 

Stockport 

1 22 

26 

Strathalbyn 

22 

26 

Utera Plains 

20 

24 

Virginia 

n 

19 

Wandearah 

22 

19 

Watervale 

22 

19 

Wepowie 

23 

20 

Whyte-Yarcowie .. 

20 

17 

Willunga 

6 

3 

Wilmington 

24 

21 

Woodside 

22 

— 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Me.ssrK. .1. W’. Baiidford (’o. report on August 1, 1904:-. 

IMu' moil 1 1,1 jiLst cloise-d iiiis beoiii. a most I'avourabie diio 1<> the iigrieiiltiir- 
ists and pa.st<>riilists, tire rain,fall being lioavier and niorr' geueral. tliaii lias been 
rec'ordetl l'o.r niaiiy a, long day; indeed, some jiarts reporting one and a, half 
iiiclies l)e-\'oiid their avoKige. As grou'ing eoiKlitions h,a\*o also be-mi exeelh'irt 
there ari'•abundant supplies of feed and water in, nearly eadi ol' tlu'- h'ar North- 
4nni areas, .b'ariners are well content witL the vrn'y favourable prospects, tlue 
soil ha\’iiig reoi'ived sucir a, thorougli soakiiig that for some tinic rt can do w'itb- 
out further i*ain. 

Th(> aliolesale houses report good business during July, country buying 
oi'ders sliou'ing a. decided improvement. This, no doubt, being partly tho 
result of luoneys foi’ wheat sold eoming in, coupled witli the very assuring onf- 
Look in the fai'iiiing districts. Metals are generally firmer, Silver liolding well, 
whilst Copper lias advanced. 

.BiiijLVDSTu,itios.-~-The market for IJ.K. cargoes rernained steady imtil. ^\ell 
on in the month, when political unrest, caused by the' Russians capturing Eng- 
lisfi ni'erchant steamers., was resx^onsiblei for a steady advance, and busim>ss w as 
done at 31s. 9d. to 31s. lOld., but at the moment values are hardl>’ m firm, 
and not moi’e tlian 31s. 6d. could be obtained. Bhippers wlio Iia'd cJiarteia'il 
vessels to load, were anxious to secure wheat, and as high as 3s, 2d, v'as paic! 
for large x^ai’cels. In this State farmers were disinclined to part with tlieir 
holdings, and consequently, with one exception, all vessels went on to Mlid- 
btiurne or Sydney to load. During the last few days, however, llwux' lias been 
uKjie disposition sliown to meet the market, and sales of fail’ lines liavis bo'cn 
effcctetl af 3s, Id. to* 3s. ll^d. Flour.—There has been less eiujuiry for shi|> 
ni'i'iit to ]a:m'clon. and Liverpool, and values in the old country a|)pear ;no1j^ t-o 
hav^(‘ iuqn'oved on the same ratiO' as wheat; the extra price which Australian 
inillers are now obliged to charge has, no doubt, prevented furtlwar business.^ 
Foi’iage.- Since the rains farmers have been more willing to effect (luittance <.)f 
their Hay, lint as the demand is very dull, cliaffcutters are iiot now any too 
eager t.o purchase. Certainly, some few shipping parcels from tlie gulf ai'e 
finding their Avay to Sydney, biit this is the result of an -absence of tenquiry for 
chaff at Port Pirie, Offal has been in fair demand, but prices have not altered, 
a sh‘gilt‘firming hayiiig been checked. Feeding Grains.--Thcv quotatioil^ tor 
tlu'Nc arc only noniinai, grain merchants being disgusted at tin* very meagre 
sah‘s tliat liave been piit throiigh. 

IhjTATOES,—Sales locally have been fairly heavy, no doubt flic low (juot-a- 
tioiis increasing the consumption. A few odd xnrrcels liave also found buyers 
foI’ West(rrn Australia but, unfortunately, there seems very litilo. hope of any 
substaiitia-l advance in values- this kse-ason, the market oonrinuing io he do- 
piessed owing to tlie lieavy quantities offering, especially in -(«nstcrn Bi.at<\s. 
H.ow-t‘vcr, as the ^‘Gambiers” now available have mostly to la' carle'd a long(*r 
distarue, Vtlius iticiiiTing e cost, P sympathy, have hardened. 

Onions..- At this time the call for^the tuber is none too iK'avy, so that tie 

supply from some of the later districts dase to- Adelairhi is pre.lty well ample- 
for city and suburban wants, therefoie Alouiit Gambier grower.'^ havx' to look' 
to t lie counti’y and export for an outlet. 

Daiey PEOimoE.— It is rare at this seavson of the year tliaii nl] South Aus-* 
tralian products are sufficient for demands, but the montl^Justqiasse-tl has been 
very exceptional in this direction, for not only is the State s<dt-supplying, 
espeGiaily in butters, but already has a surplus quite equal to fill Bioken' Hill 
requirements. With further increasing quantities of fresh in prints continu¬ 
ing to come forward, i^ackers and factories are hopeful of fimling a markeit for 
these,in bulk in .Western Australiaat least, until the shipping season opens 
for London. Eggs have been several, pence cheaper per dozen than is usual 
during winter, the cause undoubtedly being the presence of hea.ty quantities 
of refrigerated and pickled sorts, but although the seasonable downward trend 
in values has apparently set In, no abrupt drop has yet taken place, exjiort 
buying orders having been fairly ^extensive. Cheese has had good safe at 
siiglitly firmer rates. This applies only tO' rich ‘and mild flavoiir-ed, the okl 
and <lfy sorts requiring'pushing to^offiect clearance. , Bacon,—It,was'thought 
that tlie big, reduction in, values 'would Mve'caused a'"better'nail fo'r 'the li'he,'„ 
but sal-of par(;>els of factory sides are yet-most difficult to make, even at the 
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prei=i€’-iit low quotations. Hams•also^ continue to be very dull, n-itli no probabilitv 
of iinprovemeiit until wiirmer weather sets in. Honey is having very litrie 
enquiry,; and shows a slight easing. Almond quotations have been'aliiio.st 
stationa.ry. 

Caucase AIeat.— -Tjie quantities of pork catalogued each sale hai'e at¬ 
tracted brisk ooinpetitioii, and good prices have ruled, considering tfie heaiu^ 
slump, that is on in the live market, but farmers would do well to give speeiai 
attention to the preparing and careful slaughtering of the hogs before market¬ 
ing. Bright, handy-weight, shop porkers realise top rates. In Veal it will 
pay to well feed the calves, and only kill when in fit condition, for prime 
vealers have commanded satisfactory figures, but for poor or huiigry-looking 
carcases there is hardly any sale. Dressed Poultry.—Prime-conditioned and 
well-trussed birds have secured very fair rates. 

In Live Poultry the pleasing feature has been the decided improvement 
in the quality of those penned, resnlting in good values being obtained. 


Mabxet Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat. .--At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/1 to 3/14 per bushel, lii) ft). 

hLora.— City brands, £7/10/-to £7/15/ : country, £7 to £7'5/. 

Bean. .r .7-id. to 7!|d, ; Pollaei), 740 . to Tfd. per bushed of 20 ft:). 

Oats.- -Local Algerian and Dun, 1/4-4 l/ u4 (iioininar) ; White Cliara- 
pions, l/ 8‘to 1/9 per bushel, 40 ft). 

Baeley. —Cape, 1/8 to 1/10 (nominal), per bushel, 50 ft). 

Chaff. -.-£2/12/0 (iiommal) -per ton of 2,240 ft)., f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes. —Gambiers, £2/10/- per 2,240 fb., f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Onions.— Locals and Gambiers, £3/15/- to £4 per 2,240 ft). 

Butter.™ Factory, creamery, and choice separators, 8-id. to lOd.; good 
dairies and fair separators, 74d. » ) 84d.: well-graded collectors^ and fair 
dairies, 64d. to 7d.; mixed to ordiiiary stores, o-ld. to 6d. 

Cheese. —Factory makes, o4d. to 64d. per ft).: aged and dry lots, did. 
to 5cL 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, mkl. to 6d.: farm flitches, od. to 54d. per ft». 

Hams. —S.A. factory, 74d. to 8d. per ft>. 

Fi(U.^B.~Ix>ose, lOd.; in casks, f.o.b., 1/- per dozen. 

Laex). An bladders, 44d.; tins, 4d. per ftj. 

Honey.— 2-id. for prime clear extracted, in BO-ft). tins; discoloured and 
edndied, from lid. to 2d.; beeswax, 1/. 

Almonds. .Soft-shells, 4d. to 4-id, ; kernels, 8d. per ib. 

Carcase Meat. -Bright shop porkers, 444- to 5d.; medium to fair baconers, 
S|d. to 4d. : choppers, 2ia. to 3a. ; veal, good quality stuff, 2id. to Sdd. ; poor 
sorts, If'd. to 24 d,. 

Debssed PouLTtY.—Turkeys gnd ducks, G-id. to 7-id. per ft).; fowls, od. 
'to' Bd. 

Live PouBTRY.—-Heavy-weight table roosters, 1/9 to 2/2 each ; plump hens 
and fair-conditioned cockei'els, 1/2 to i/8; ordinary hens, 1/“- to 1/2; poor 
and light, 9d. to lid.; ducks, 178 to 2/8, fair to good: geese, 2/9 to 3/9: 
pigeons, 6d. to Bid. , turkeys, 4|-d. to Bid. per ft)., live weiglit, for ordinary to 
good table sorts 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, Land Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Fort Adelaide, Dairv products are City Auction Mart rates. In Gram, 
dhaff. and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL* 


The following table sliows the rainfall for the month of July, 1904 s— 


Adelaide 



Manoora 


1*()8 

Echunga 

4-18 

Hawker 


2*62 

Hoyleton 


2T2 

M aceiesfield 

3 ■29 

Cradock 


1-63 

Balaklava 


1-73 

M'eadowB 

4-23 

Wilson 


•2T)9 , 

Port Wakefield 


l*fi8 

Strathalbyii 

1 -24 

Gordon 


1-40 

Saddleworth 


1-78 

Callington 

l,-27 

Quorn 


2-18 

Marrabel 


2*00 

Laiigliorne’s BricIge 

0113 

Port Augusta 


M4 

Riverton 


2*58 

Milang 

IIU 

Port Germein 


1 '2(» 

Tarlee 


1*35 

Wallaroo 

2*12 

Port Pirie 


1-74 

Stockport 


1*43 

Kadina 

2-57 

Crystal Brook 


2*19 

Hainley Bridge 


1*73 

Moonta 

2*39 

Port Broughton 


1-65 

Kapiinda 


1*83 

Green’s Plains 

3 ‘22 

Bute 


2-62 

Freeling 


2-34 

Maitland 

3-ii 

Hammond 


ITS 

Stockwell 


2*53 

Ardrossan 

2*10 

Bruce 


P45 

Niiriootpa 


1*99 

Port Victoria 

2*60 

Wilmington 


2-27 

Angaston 


2*69 

Curramulka 

3*35 

Melrose 


4T9 

Tanunda 


3*40 

Minlaton 

21)7 

Booleroo Centre 


2 *84 

Lyndoch 


3*93 

Staiisbury 

1*64 

Wirrabara 


3-30 

Mallala 


2*17 

Warooka 

2-94 

Appila 

... 

2-23 

Rosew'orthy 


2*10 

Yorketo'wn 

2*49 

Laura 


2-76 

Gawler 


2*39 

Edithburg 

2*04 

Caltowie 


2-33 

Smitbfield 


2*69 

Fowler’s Bay 

31)1 

Jamestowm 


2-62 

Two Wells 


11)5 

Streaky Bay 

3T3 

Gladstone 


2-46 

Virginia 


2*30 

Port Eiliston 

2*61 

Georgetown 


2-92 

Salisbury 


2*27 

Port Lincoln 

2*46 

Narridy 


3-67 

Tea Tree Gully 


3*81 

Cowell 

0*76 

Redhill 


2*43 

Magill 

... 

4-06 

Queenscliffe 

2*87 

Koolunga 


2*70 

Mitcham 


4*58 

Port Elliot 

1-50 

Carrieton 


1-94 

Crafers 


7*11 

Goolwa 

1*43 

Eurelia 


1*83 

Clarendon 


6*25 

Meningie 

2*47 

■Johnsburg 


1-34 

Morphett Vale 


2*15 

Kingston ... 

,4*97 

Orroroo 


1*69 

NoaiTunga 


1*58 

Robe 

3*30 

Black Rock 


, P87 

Willunga 


3*99 

Beachport 

3*64 

Petersburg 


1*62 

Aldinga 


3*44 

Coonalpyn , , 

2*10 

Yongala 


2*09 

Norman ville 


2*85 

Bordertown 

2*78 

Terowie 


2-00 

Y ankalilla 


3*47 

Frances 

3*15 

Yarcowie 


2*05 

Euduiida 


1*37 

Naracoorte ... 

3*32 

Hallett 


2*37 

Truro 


2*47 

Lucindale 

4*22 

Mt, Bryan 


2'01 

Palmer 


2T8 

Penola 

2*87 

Burra 


1-97 

Mount Pleasant 


4*86 

Millicent 

4*22 

Snowtown 


2-71 

Blumberg 


4*75 

Mount Gambier ... 

3*42 

Brinkworth 


2*50 

Gumeracha 

... 

5*33 

Wellington 

1*67 

Blyth 


1*91 

Lobetbal 


7*00 

Murray Bridge ... 

1*05 

Clare 


2 *78 

Woodside 


5*21 

Mannum 

1*41 

Mintaro Central 


2*39 

Hahndorf 


4*63 

Morgan ' ' , ... 

mo 

■'Watervale 


34)3 

Nairne 


2-86 

Overland Corner.,, 

" 1*18 

. Auburn 


2-36 

Mount Barker 


4-52 

Renmark 

1*12 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Morchard, June 25. 

Present— M€!ssrs._ Scriveii (chair), Loiigbotham, Kupke, Kitto, Barrie, 
Martin,_ Reiclistehi^ Ivirkland, Toop, O^Loughliti, and Beck fHon Sec.), and 
four visitors. 

Table Poultry.— Members report vor^' unsatisfactory returns for prime 
young cocke.reis, about seven months old, dressed and forwaroecl to Ad'elaide 
market. It was thought that the birds must have been badly dr-esseii, or better 
prices would have been obtained, and it was decided to asu for inforniation on 
this subject. [See Journal of Agriculture for July, 1904 .—Ed.J 

Cultivation. —Mr. Reichstein read a short paper on cultivation of the 
soil. He advised fallowing as early as possible. The ploughing should be 
done thoroughly, but on no account would he cut down into a clay subsoil, 
though with limestone bottom they could go as deep as they chose. " He con¬ 
sidered it a great mistake to always plough the land to the same depth; fo 
would prove beneficial to go a little deeper than usual now and then. He had 
found that on the average shallow ploughing gave best results, but in wet sea¬ 
sons land ploughed six inches would yield best. The difficulty was that the 
farmer could not tell how the seasons would turn out, and could not vary his 
cultural operations according to season. Members generally agreed with 
Mr. Reiclistein’s remarks. 


IVleadows, June 27- 

Present —Messrs.* Ellis (chair), Griggs, Brooks, Usher, Nicolle, Catt, and 
Stone (Hon, Sec.), and three visitors. 

Vegetation Diseases Bill. —Considerable discussion on this Bill took 
piaoe. Members were unanimous in their opposition to the provisions of the 
measure. 


Reeves Plains, June 24. 

Present —Messrs. Folland (chair), George, McCord, W. and R. Oliver, 
Winton, Alexander, Carroll, W. and W. H. Day (Hon. Sec.), and two visi¬ 
tors. 

Standard Bushel.— Messrs. McCord and xllexander read short papers on 
this subject. Both writers protested lag-ainst the present one-sided method, 
hy which the standard weight each season was fixed by Ahe Corn Trade Section 
of the Chamber of Commerce, which simply acted in the interests of the 
wheat merchants. The system of docking wheat under standard, and at the 
same time refusing to pay extra for wheat over standard, was condenmed. I he 
writes could not understand why it was that if wlieat _ weighing 61 tb. per 
bushel was worth Id. per bushel less than wheat weighing 62 ft)., a sanipie 
weighing 63 ftk should not be worth Id, or thereabouts more than the 62-lt>. 
sample. They urged the fanners to combine and refuse to put up any longer 
witli the present system. It was resolved that, in the opinion of this Branch, 
there should be a permanent standard of 62 ft), per bushel, with a fixed scale 
of prices for wheat over or below. It was also decided that the practice of 
delaying the fixing of the standard was an injustice to the smaller farmers. 
M^nubers consider that the farmers should have a representative on the body 
fixing the standard. 


Redhlli, may*24. 

Present —Messrs. Nicholls (chair). Wake, Button, Kelly, Steele, D. and 
J. N. Litligow (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairy Cattle.— Mr. Steele read a short paper on the b^t breed of cows 
for this district. He expressed the opinion that the introduction of the Jer¬ 
sey into their herds has resulted in deterioration in the size of the cows. He 
considered the milking strain of Shorthorn the most profitable for this locality, 
with which most of Hie members agreed. 
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Utcra Plains, June 25. 

PiiEWENT.-M.e«sr.s. 'V<Mining (cliair)., Jacobs, John. D'C’or, soil, and, jn:n._, 

James D'Oor, Hale, H. and R. J. -West, Honiliardt, and .[iainsoy (Hon., See.), 
and four visitoi's. 

PoiiiiTiiY. Mr. Jaaiios Deer road a short pa,.per on tin’s siilijoct, .sli<)i\'i]ig 
returns Iroin t'oi'ty towds during tho pa.st six inontli.s. Tlio lii'iis di'd not stai't 
Ia.\’ing until Marcli, during which month tin"' x)»'<>diit‘od eggs to value oi £d 
as. lOd. : i.n April to value ot 11s.' lOd.: May, 19s. od. ; June, 7s. Gtd. ; or a- 
total ot £o 4s. 7i-'d., in addition to roaring ono sitting ot chicks. The only 
food the fowls roeoivod, beyond ivhat they picked np for tlieinsolvois, was^ lil 
bushels of wheat, worth £1 8.s. 4d., leaving a jirofit of £3 16s. 3hd. 

Bags as ATheat. —A long disctission on this subject took place, and it was 
resolved that this Branch protoste against tlm present, system .and considers 
that the ■wheat should be. sold indepeu'clently of tlie bags, for wliicli the wheat- 
buyer islioukl allow a, fair value, or replace them with bags of equal quality. 

Iaiproveaient of DiiAiiaHT Stock. — AIi-. Jacobs urged tlie necessity for* im~ 
proA'ing tlie' qiiiality of their draught stock, and suggested tliat the fariuers 
should form a syndicate amongst fhemiselv(?s to purchase a good stallion ioi 
tlic disti’irt. This met with geireral ajoproval. 

Hainpall, -The following recoixls were handed in :—Salt Creek, May, 
.91 in. ; June, to date, .96 in. Glynn, .87 in. aiid 1.67 in. • re.spectively. 


Paskevllle, Ju’ri'€r25;r" 


PiiESENT. Messrs. Pontifex (chair), Goodall, Palnj, Koch, AieieT;-J. 0., 

S. R., and T. H. Price, and OUrady (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors, > 

Prematuke Milkino of Brood AIares. —Members reportecl .several cas*6s 
of labiionnal flow of milk from pregnant mares not due to’ foal for three 
months'._ The tidder of the mare deA^elops. and the milk runs from tho^teats. 
None of the mares ha.ve slipped their foals, though, some have been in the 
condition .stated for three months. [Without a full history of each^ case it 
is not possible to suggest any definite cause for this abnormal flow of milk from 
pregnant mares.—.En.] 

Starlings. '--The Hon. Secretary tabled specimen of a starling he liad 
sliot. This pe-st is sufficiently new to this district tO' create conskler.able' 
ii.itei’est, and members ivere mneh impressed with the necesisity for talcing 
action to^ prevent them from increasing. 


Boothlby^ June 1 * 

Present .Messrs. Whyte d<^hair), Chaplin, Henderson, Leonard, 'Whiy, 

■ AIcGown, Robi.nson, and two- I'isitors. 

Farm: M'ANAGE:M'ENT.~-Mr. Leonard reail -a sho;i't paper, on t'liis subject. He 
contoiido'd tliat to succassfully manage a farm requiixxl greater qualificat itms 
than many otlier busiuessas. The faiun-eiy required an intimate knowledge of 
the capabilities and management of vsoils, of stock of all kinds, and of 
maduriery ; besid-f« which lia must also be a liandy man, able tO' do' a little 
carpentry and blaeksmithing. Added to all this he :mnst be enei-getic and 
persevering. The young man of the present day stands a :nmch better chance 
than his father, as he can obtain reliable adAUce and instruction on almost 
all luatters cjonnected with his ^operations; ndiereas his fatlier had to grope 
his A^'ay, and learn almost all his lessons by costly experience. 

Pic:eltng Oats. —Members ivished to know the best method of pickling 
oats. [Either formalin or hot water treatment ivill prove effective.—E d.] 

■Stallion Tax. —Mr. Robinson initiated a disciission on'thisSubject. He 
contended that the breed of draught horses Avas fast deteriorating thronghout 
the country, .and attributed this largely to the inferior stalIion.s tioav used. He 
strongly foAmured a tax on,■ stallions. as .a'rmeans (,>f':lesseniug, t'ne7:number. of 
inferior'animals kept. The .Chairman a.nd. .Mr. .Way ■contended tliat no' one had 
any right to interfere in this matter, and put the (;teter;iorati()n, which they 
admittc'd, dowi'i to the results of bad .‘‘•ea.sons. 
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Boothtoys June 26« 

Presejs^t—M eisiirs. Whyte (chair), Chaplin, Hencler.son, Cam. Sims, Leon¬ 
ard, McGO'Wii, and one risitor. 

Se|ei) Drills.— A discussion took place on the relative merits of tlie lioe 
and disc drills, nienibers iinanimoiisiy favouring_ the disc drill as .specially 
siiito'd to tlie recjiiirenient of scrub land. Air. Sims advocated hai‘r-oviiig 
after drilling in seed, as it gave the seed a firmer bed. and ^mstroved iany 
weeds that max’- liawe started. Alembers generally preterreu to leaxm the 
ground lUKlisturbed after the drill. 

Red Rust.—S ome discussion on .this subject took place. Air. Leonard 
thought,_ in viexx^ of the losses from rust, the Gox’ernmeiit should offer a 
substantial I'cxvard for the discox^erj^ of some prex^entive. [Rexxmrds hax'e been 
offered in past years xxdtliout succe:Sis. The success achiex^ed in the groxx'ing of 
xxdieats lesistant to rust has rendered it nnnecess‘aiy for such action now.— 
Ed.] Tlie Chairman thought that, xvhile much had been done in the dexaelop- 
ment of rust-resistant xyheats, there xvas still much xvork tor the experi¬ 
mentalist in this matter. Reference xvas made to the fact that rust did not 
appear to flonrisli in certain districts. 


Craclock, June 15- 

PiiESENT —Messrs. Paterson (chair), Gillick. Solly, AfcAuiy, Marsh, Gar- 
net, Grahain, Glasson, and Lindo (Hon. Sec.). 

Bags as Wheat. —Air. Symons forxvarded short paner on this subject. He 
viexxwl xxdtli regret the acloptioii b,v the Farmers’ Enion of the practice of 
buying wheat, bags in, and beliex’-ed it would result in alienating the sympa¬ 
thies of the farmers. He thought, in view of pa.st experiences, the farmers 
as a body shoulcl support the Union, and at the same time induce the Directoi’S 
to adopt a more ecpiitable practice. He thought the okl system xvas unfair to 
the merchant; but the farmer xvas unjustly treated uoxv. He thought tlie 
fairest xvay xvould be to sell tlie xvheat at nett, and for the merchant to alloxv 
the farmer half the xmlue of the bag. This suggestion was generally approx’ed. 
Mr. Graham said the buyer, xvhile buying the bag as xvheat at 14d. per bag, 
deducted 2d. for ex'ery secoudhaiid bag used by the farmer. 

Testing ATeight of AVheat. —The present .system of testing the xveight of 
the bushel of xvheat bv means of a half-pound sample xvas strongly criticised. 
Alenibers considered that the measure for testing should hax-e a cax>acity of at 
least 10 ih. 


Inkerman, June 28. 

Present —ALessrs. C. H. Daniel (chair). Board, D. and AV. Fraser, Ken- 
nedv, AVilliams, Sampson, F. J. and F. C. Smart, and C. E. Daniel (Hon, 
Sec.). 

Annual Re!M):rt. —The Hon. Secretaryts report shoxx'cd twelve meetings 
h(dd, xvitli. an axan’age attendance of sex^-en members and two visitors. The 
ineolings during the year hax’-e been generally of .an interesting character. 
Alessrs. R. Kenhedy, G. E. Daniel, and V C. Smart xvere elected Ciiairinan, 
A'ico-Cfimirnian, and Hon. Secretary respectix'ely for ensuing year, the retir¬ 
ing officers being thanke{l for their services. 


Petina, June 25. 

PRESENT—Messrs. Penna (chair), ^ Talbot, Giles, AA^allschutzky, CockSj, 
Norton, Lutze, Fiddamann (Hon. Sec.), anci one xtesitor, 

AAeteeinarv Mepicine Chest.— It xxms d^^'cided to form a honioeopatliic 
medicine chest, and to obtain one or txvo books on x’-eterinary work, in order 
to enable members to treat their stock for ordinary ailments-. 

. Tree-planting. —•Considerable discussion on. this subject Took' place,' and 
it xvas decwled to obtain trees for pTanting from the Port Lincoln Forest Nur¬ 
sery. 
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Kooliing-a!, I¥lay 26 . 

Present— M-essrs. Biitelier (c.hair)j Burgess, Paliiiei’, 

Jose, Atkinson, Fuller, Buchanan, Butterfiekl, Ijawry, Pe:r.i’iu, Oiioper, aiui 
No^aek (Hen. See.). 

Poultry.— iV:l,r. R.. H. Palmer read a paxnu* on “Tlie leaving lien.” iiic^ 
rnajority of fariners were interested in egg productiori railiei' i iiaji the grow- 
ing of tnlde x)onlti’y. There were many reasons for this. Eggs always, found •' 
ready market at profitable rates; they wel^e easily disposed of; can be kept 
for several days under prox)er conditions without injury; a. large valiu' occu¬ 
pies a small space. The result is that in inaii.y country districts eggs pass 
practically as cash. It is true that a few j^ears ago x)riees in the glut season 
were so low as to be un|>:rofitable; but this w*as due to their being bought 
at such times by speculators, who in most cases made^ good x>roiits out of 
them. Now, however, under the stimulus of interstate free trade, there ^\’as 
more active competition amongst the wholesale bnyers, and prices were on 
the .whole profitable to the producer. With table poultry niore _ skill and 
atteiutioii weie' required, besides which they would have to take the risks of tlm 
London market, as local prices were not to be relied ui)on. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the fanner could not depend upon getting adequate prices for first-class 
table birds. Dealing with egg production, he thought they ooi.ikl, by a little 
care and attention, oonsidenably improve the laying qualities of their hens. 
It wnus not necessary for tire farmer to kee.p pure-bred fowls only : but lie yu:)uld 
not advise going beyond the fiist cross, and inbreeding sliould be avoided. In 
selecting the’breeds, it should be borne in mind that the best spring and sum¬ 
mer layers do net, as a rule, e.xcel in winter. Of the former, the Minorca and 
Leghorn >are the best; of the latter, the Wvandotte, Orpington, or Langshan. 
Another point is that they must see that they get a good laying strain of tlK^ 
bleed selected. Care should be exercised in the collection and marketing of 
eggs. They should be gathered every da-y, and should be^ sent to mai.'ket_ at 
least once a week; every thiee or four days wmiild be better. One altenatioti 
was needed in the selling of eggs, and that was the abolition of the ridiculous 
practice of selling by the doz>en instead of by 'weight. A dozen egp:s of some 
bi’eeds will weigh as much a:S 15 or 16 eggs of another breed, yet no dinerence was 
made in the sale price. It would be just as easy to sell by weiglit as by count. 
Members generally favoured selling eggs by weight, but Mr. Sandow feared 
that the extra handling and bother would reduce the prices to i^roducens. It 
was agreed that ^strain” plays a very important part in the selection of fowls 
for laying. The opinion was also expressed that the present egg-laying com¬ 
petition at RoseW'Cirthy would be of no material benefit to the coinmunity, 
owing to no provision having been made for the sale of eggs for breeding 
purposes. 


Willuog’a, July 2. 

Present— -Alessrs. Pengilly (chair), Blacker, Maipas, Vnudrcy, Binney, 
Valentine, and Huglms (Mon. Sec.) 

■ Annual, Rei‘Ort.~—T he Hon. Secretaryls rejport (showed a fairly satis¬ 
factory attendance throughout the year, with interesting and instructive 
meetings on the whole. Ploinestiead meet lugs, we re held at two of the member.s’ 
farms. The experiments being conducted by^ the Chairman, under the control 
of thiC pepartment of Agriculture, ai-e being watched with great interest. 
The I'etiring officers weie thanked for their services. Alessrs. W. Birmey, J. 
S. Maipas, and J. A. Hughes were elected Ghainnan, Vice-Chairman, aiKl 
Hon. Secretary resj)ectively., , ' 


Penolaj July 9. 

PKESBNT^Messrs. Darwent (chair), McBain, Miller, Peake, McKay, 
Stoney, Worthington, and Allnutt (Hon. Sec.). 

■, Way-billing Tr-ayelung" Stocik.—S uggestions ^ of Air. Iteoman, ,'of Iving- 
ston Branch, wwe discussed at length, but there wms eonsiderable difference 
of opinion as to the wisdom of compelling persons in charge of travelling stock 
to carry a waybill describing the said stock. ' 
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Flnnlss, July 4* 

Present—M essrs. Cliibnall (chair)., Collett, Cameron, and Henley (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standarb Bushel. —Members did not favour Kapimda proposal for a fixed 
standard of 60 lb., as they consider it would make farmers very careless in 
cleaning tlieir wheat. They would prefer fixing the weight at 63 ft)., believ¬ 
ing that the higher standard would result in higher pi ices for South Aii.s- 
tralian wheat in the London market. 


Yorketown, June II. 

Present —Messrs. Correll (chair)^ Koth, Anderson, Bull, Sabine, Jnng, 
Domaschenz, Lloyd, and Newboid (Hon. Sec.). 

(:tRUbs in "Wheat Crops. —The Chairman reported that the iiiiderground 
grubs were again making their presence felt in the wheat on a number of 
farms, and he feared losses would be serious. Other members had not noticed. 
any damage on their farms in the wdieat, though they were plentiful in some 
parts on newly-cropped land. Various methods, such as roiling with heavy 
roller, harrowing, heavy dressings ot salt, etc., had been tried in previous 
years without effect. Burning the stubble was believed to be an effective 
method of checking the pest, as the beetles laid their eggs on or very close to 
the surface of the ground. 

Formalin for Pickling Wheat. — Several members reported having 
tried this pickle, and they believed that if it proved satisfactory in preveiitiitg 
damage by smut it wnuld soon supersede bluestone. Up to the present the 
wheat treated with formalin showed much thicker and more vigorous growth 
than the wheat from seed treated with bluestone. 


Carrieton, July Il« 

Present —Messrs. Gleeson (chair), Fisher, Kaerger, Hupatz, Davies, 
Martin, Ormstoii, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

>Stanpard Bushel. —Members generally condemned the proposal of Kap- 
unda Branch for a fixed standard of 60 fb. per bushel, it was held that such : 
low standard would react %-ery injuriously on the reputation and prices of 
South Australian wheats in the world^s markets. While not agreeing with the 
way in which the Chamber of Commerce fixed the standard, unembers con¬ 
sidered it would be very unwise to ask Parliament to interfei'e in the niatter. 
The delay in fixing the standard was strongly condemned, and exception was 
taken to the small measure used by buyers in testing the weight of wheat. It 
was resolved that, in the opinion of members, the standard should be fixed not 
later than December 8, and that the measure used, by the buyer should be of 
not less than 2 ft), capacity. 


Eifcjow Hill, June 28. 

Present —Messrs. H. Dunn (chair), Harvey, Pike, Wake, Ward, Wills, 
and G. C. Bunn (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Cost of W^heat Growing. —^Messrs. B. Wills and J, 'Wake read short 
papers on this subject. Mr. Wills’ figures showed a cost of 12s. per acre to 
plough, harrow, gather stumps, and d^ill m seed with manure- Sir. Wake’s 
figures for cropping 200 acres amounted to £206; that is, ail work from 

E toughing to cleaning the crop. With a twelve bushel crop at 2s. 6d. per 
ushel this left a profit of £94. 

Fractured Bone. —Some discussion on treatment of horse with fractured 
bone took pace. Members thought that unless the animal was aged, or the 
break very bad, it was not advisable to destroy the horse, as with care the bone 
would knit together again. 
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Forster, June I8» 

Present—Mrissts. W. Jolms (eiiaiiO .P. and J. Johns, Hotallack, Bolt, 
Sapsiield, A. and ,1A Sclienscdier, and five ^'isitors. 

Protection oi' 1iviPia<:Ai;EN'i:s.'--'M:r. A. Bciienseber nea'd fi’oni report) 

of lltera Plaijis, in June Jowmal of A(fnc‘iMwre, paper on purclias-e ainl pro¬ 
tection of I'arin irnphnnents. A good discussion ensued, most of the ineinhers 
agt<''i'iiu.!: in the inairi with tlie paper. , It was deci'ded to iiolil a fi(d<l trial of 
cII1 1 i \ a t i 11 g i iTi.]:)leinen ts. 

Stani).a:im> Iteseic!).---Discii took nlace on staii<lai“d weiglit of biisliel 
of wdnmt, wliicdi irieniliers tluniglit slionid be hxed at 60 tl). 


Morgran, June 25- 

Present--A tessrs. Windehank (’clmirk_^ Hahn, Henvitt, Hansier, Brniiii, 
Liiidner, Pope, R. and H. Woliling (Hon. Sec.), and five visitoi's. 

Branding Chaff. —Con«siderable discnnssion took place on the question of 
tin*' adulteration of chaff, the majority of tin* nieinbers adxaicating legislation 
to compel V'encLors of lieaded straav chaff or mixed chaff to brand tlie bags 
accordingiy. 


Quorn, May 28. 

Fi{ii:sENT Aiessi's. Noll (chairk I'inli'y, McColl, Patten, Cook, Herde, 
Rowe, Smith, l^oll, Salmon, and \Valker (Hon. Sec.). 

AlAxmES..Aleinbers' experience with .SLiperphosphatt* in tlris distinct was 

til at it gave best results on sandy loam soils. 

New lArin)F.ivi;KNTS.'------A':Ir. Finley reported fa,vourably of a light" steel six- 

furrowed plougli, whicli eoukl also be used as a scarifier or cultivator, It was 
of light draught and lie hail ivoi’ked it with a team of seven horses, three of 
wliicii were almost ponies. With niore strength the plough could boi used for 
fallowing on fairly level country, but for the hills it was liardly strong 
enougli. Mr. Noll reported trial of disc plough, on the Boolcunda Swamp, 
on land so infested with 'thog weed” and other rubbish as to niake it impos¬ 
sible to usejin ordinary plough. Tint disc plough turned tlie rubbish under 
well, and <1 id its work to the satisfaction of those farmers aJm attimcled the 
trial. He tlnnight the plough a perfect iinplement for the plains, but was 
doubtful of its value for roiigli land in the lulls. Members AA’ere agreed that 
it was neewssary for fanners to test tln*se new impl(,yments, as it was not 
pr(;fitabh' to use anything that was obsohde,or Avhicli had Ijeeii irnproved on m 
order to lighten tin* draught, while doing as good or better work. 


Nantawarra, June 22» 

Present .Messrs. Dixoip (chair), Dali, E. J. and H. F. lierbert, Pridham, 

Rattew, Creenshields, and Nicholls (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Ofkic'krs.- ■'Tin:* annual election of officers took olace, Messrs. R. Nicholls, 
C. T. Rattew, and Janies Nicholls being af>pointed Chairman, Vic'e-Ghairnian, 
and .Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Btandari) Bushel. —This subject was aiscussed, a,ml it was resolved that, 
in the cipinion of members, all wheat, whether above or below the so-called 
standard, should be bought and sold on its merits. 

Concrete Floors. — In reply to question as tO‘ best way of building . 
good barn floor, concrete, made as follows, was reeoniinended : * -T equal 
quantities of good, aveil-slalved lime and clean, .sharp sand: mix thoronglily 
and place in position. Tamp ivell, and wlien small' cracks annear upon the 
damp surface sprinkle lightly with cement and work it in with a plasterer’s 
trowel: then tamp well again. ..... 

Bieis of AYhe,at Sack.—AI embers were ■oppo.sed'to'suggested reduction in 
the size of the wheat sack. '■ 
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Riverton, June 25. 

Present- Messrs. Davi.s (chair), ^Glynn, Gravestocks, II;riina- 

ford, Gray^ H. A. and W. B. Davis, Calf, Kelly, Janies, and Coo'per (tioii. 
Sec.). ’ ■ ' 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. H. A. Hussey resigned his office, liaving left tlie 
district, and Mr. R. H. Cooner was elected to fill tlie vacant position. 

Lim:eivas;hing Fruit Trees. —In reply to question as to the benefit to be 
derived from applying liniewa-sli to the stems or fruit trees, Mr. GiAnN^stocks 
stated that, in addition to preserving the bark against the effects of the wea¬ 
ther, it prevented the .spread of mildew and lichen on the trees. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College. —Mr. H. A. Davis gave an interest¬ 
ing account of a recent visit to the Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


Scales Bay, June 18. 

Present —Messrs. Roberts (chair), G. and A. Newbokl, and five visitors. 

Rabbit Destructiqn. —Discussion on this subject took place. 'Where 
rabbits burrow under the netting, it lias been found a good practice to fill up 
the holes, and place baits of apple or plum jam mixed with sti‘ychnine^on stones 
or pieces of wood near by. The Chairman Irad known a.s many as 70 rabbits 
to take poison laid in this way in one night. This is also found very effective 
about the burrows. 

Colonial AVoollens. —Members thought that as most farmers now keep 
sheep, it would be, a good idea for farmers and graziers to^ encourage their 
employes to wear colonial made tweed and other woollens, to increase tlie local 
demand for wool for manufacturing puiqioses. 


Burra, June 17. 

Present —Atessrs. AIcDonald (chair). Flower, Dawson, Dpklig, Keedham, 
Field, Arnold, Hawkes, and Harvey (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

AIembership.— Alembers approved of alterations in rules suggestecl by 
Wilmington Branch, except that it was considered undesirable to allow can- 
didate.s to iiaminate themselves. 

Standard Bx'SHEL. —Alembers did not approve of petition emanating from 
Kapiinda Branch in favour of a fixed legal standard bushel of 60 lb. 

Roup. —Alembers wished to know if there u'as any cure for this complaint 
in fowls. [Yes. Air. D. F\ Laurie states that affected birds shoiikl be iso¬ 
lated in warm, roomy coops, and the nostrils cleaned out thoroughly Avitli a 
rag or stiff feather, which had previoiusly mxni dipp(?'d in a mixture of equal 
quantities of eucalyptus and oil. The throat and windpipe shonlch be treated 
witli thiis mixtni-e, applying it twice a day with a long featlier. ’ Severe case.s 
may requiie further treatment.—En.J 

Poisoning of Stock. R. J. Needliam (Deputy Chief Inspector of 
Stock) read a i>iiP‘pr on the poisoning by food in liorses and cattle. So niany 
losses from tliis cause have come under the notice of tlie Stock D^epartraent of 
late years, and as these losses continue and even appear to be on the inerease, 
he knew of no subject connected with the stock qii the farm which was of more 
importance to farmers and stockowners. F'odder and stubbles damaged by 
mould fungus or parasites are the common causes of trouble, and niany valu¬ 
able aiiiinalis are lost every year. Mould fungus, rust, and smut are miero- 
organisms or cryptogama, and are iiiimeroiis, and it is generally thought that 
the poisonous symptoms .are not caused so much by the organisms tliemselves 
^ b.y the secretions left by them. The general action of these micro-organ¬ 
isms is to cause paralysis, eontractioii of the pupil ol the eye, great stupor, 
and often, before death, convulsions. Thew may remain liarm- 
less as long as the animal eating them is in perfect con¬ 
dition: but if, for instance, the horse is stale from hard 
work, the mucous membrane of the intestines admits their eiitranc^^ into 
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tlie system, and troubte follows. Mouldy grain and forago oi all kinds canso 
a most dang-erous onteriiis, or gastro-entoritis, in horses and cattle, which 
oi'ten takes a typical form, and is very maiignant in cattle. Tiie symptoms 
of gastro-enteritis in the early istages are not well marked, but as tlie disease 
progresses tlie.re is constipation and stupor; then there . may be diarriima, 
respiration siiort, coat staring, wasting. The fact of a nunibei' of 
liorses liciiig taken ill at once should arouse the fears of the owner. All fooil 
should be carefully examined, and the water siix)ply also lookeci to. The uuiter 
supply is often the cause of the trouble. He had .seen fariiis where nil tin? <irain- 
age of tlie farmyards, pigsties, etc., got into the darn where tlie stock a,re 
\vater(3d; at other i>laees the water troughs ai’e never cleaned out, and are in 
a most insanitary condition. In the event of an outbreak of this disease the 
food should be changed immediately. Give carbonate of soda if there is tym¬ 
pany, and. antiseptics should be used. If there is partial piaralysis, strong 
mix vomica may be used. But the main thing is prevention. Inferior and 
damaged food should not be used.; tough and hard food, such as ‘‘cockle 
chalf,’^ should be used as little as possible, as it will cause irritation of the 
bowels, and the infective organisms gain entrance to the system. 


Applla-Yarrowle, June 24. 

Present .--Messrs. Bh'ancis (chair), Bottrall, Brinkworth, Oatford, Stacey, 

Wilsden, Baner, Daly, and Fox (Hon. Sec.). 

Death OR Mb. C. G. F, Bauer.— The death of this gentleman, one of the 
founders of Branch, and for many years Hon. Secretary, was referrecl to, 
and it was decided to send a letter of condolence to the family. 

Standari) Bushel. —^Papers on this subject, read at Kapunda and 
Saddlewortli meetings, were discussed, and it wms resolved that this Branch 
is in favour of a fixed .standard of 62 Hi. Members considered 60 ft)., as 
suggested by Kapunda. Branch, altogether too low. 

Cattle Complaint.— Paper read at Port Broughton Branch by Stock 
Inspector Needham was also discussed. 


Arthurton, June 23. 

Present —Messrs. Hawke (chair) Rowe, Welch, Pearson, b. and T. Lam- 
shed, Short, and Palm (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Sheep. —Mr, George Jeffrey gave a very interesting address, dealing wi,t:li 
tlie keeping of sheep by farmers, and the treatment of the wool. Four live 
sheep were exhibited, and Mr. Jeffrey explained how the respective portimis 
of the fleeces should be dealt with. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Jeffrey for his visit. 

M;EM;BERSHi'p.~“It was unanimously resolved that it was not desirable to 
alter the present constitutiGii of the Branch. 


Lyncloch, June 23- 

Present*— Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Reu, Zimmermann, H. and A. 
Springbett, Rushall, and two honorary members. 

Membership.— Members did not consider that Wilmington proposals ui 
reference te membership would be desirable for this Branch to adopt. 

Pickling ' Wheat.— Mr.'Rushall initiated a'discussion'on .this subject, 

' I:^R'UiTGROWiNG'.—It was decided to suggest' for discussion at^ Congress the 
'Subject of bird' pests.' Mr. H.'-Springbett tabled oranges, showiiig marks on 
the skin, which were attributed by members to damage byliaii. 
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KooIung*a 9 June 30. 

Present —Messrs. Butcher (chair), Jose, Button, Sliipwav, Perrin. Fuller, 
Burgess, and Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel, —Circular from Kapunda Branch was discussed. Most 
of the members oppose the proposal to reduce the standard to 60 ib., and it 
was uiianimousiy resolved that, in the opinion of the Branch, a fixed staiiclard 
of 62 It}, per bushel should be ^adopted, with extra payment for wheat over 
standard.. 

Forestry. —Mr. W. Perrin read a short paper on this subject. He 
thought tree^plaiiting should be regarded as an important part of ’farm work 
in a country soi sparsely timbered. Every year the timber on many hundreds 
of acres was cut down, and very little was done towards replacing it. He 
thought every landowmer should make it his duty tO' plant a few trees each 
year. ^ It would also' be; w^ell if the Government would plant more extensively 
than ill past years, and also protect natural belts of timber on all Crown lancis. 
There ivas much land in this district which could be profitably utilised as forest 
resei’ves, notably the three-chain road, which at present was an eyesore and 
a waste^ of good land. A chain road would be sufficient for traffic, and the 
two-chain strip should be planted. One did not have to travel far in this 
distiuct to note the effect of a few trees about the homestead. A few clumps 
of trees in the' corners of the paddocks added materially to the value and to 
the appearance of the farm. They provided much nemed shelter for stock, 
wdiich will keep in better condition than in shelterless fields. He was also 
incliii'ed to agree with those who' held that the removal of so much timber from 
the agricultural areas had much to do with the decreased rainfall. Mr. Ship¬ 
way considered it a bad practice to plant large growing trees too- near the 
house, wdiile Mr. Butcher condemned the planting of trees in the corners 
of paddocks, as they were of little value there for shade, and stock under or 
about them interfered with the fences. Mr. Burgess thought that they often 
loosened up the soil too much when planting trees. It would be better if the 
ground was left firmer. 


Virg'inia, June 27. 

Pre,sent —Messrs. Hatcher (chair), J. E. and S. J. Taylor, Nash, White, 
J. E. and B. J. Shee’dy, Huxtable, Pavy, Sti'empel, Thompson, Odgers, Bakerj 
and Ryan (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding.— Mr. B, J. Sheedy read a p«per on this subject. The land 
should bC' fallowed wet in July and August. The after working was best done 
with eliisel-tined harrows, as they made a better seedbed than the scarifier. 
He believed the neiv cultivators did good work, but had hut little experience 
of it. The object of their w’-ork should b'C' to have the fallow land clean, with 
a good tilth and firm seedbed. He believed in drilling in the seed and manure 
together, and would drill as shallow as possible. When sowing early wheats 
he would apply bushels per acre; for later sowing 75 ib. per acre. One 
bushel per acre of barley was sufficient, as it did not do well if sown too thick. 
He thought all farmers" should sow some early wheat. Neumann’s had done 
xrery well with him for hay, though bad for reaping. ]^xarshall’s No. 3 was a 
good all-round wheat. Bluey, or BarPs Imperial, wuas badly rusted last year, 
but previously had done well. He would grow some barley and oats each 
year. It gave a change to the land and provided good feed. He always 
pickled his wheat in bluest-one solution, and never had any trouble -with smut. 
One pound of bluestone dissolved in 24 to 3 gallons_ of water wms sufficient tor 
three bags of seed. Barley will stand heavier pickling. He found 

no difference in the results from impoi'ted and local super- 
nhosolrdr^. while wdtn the latter they got sounO bags and dry 
manure’ two very important aclvantages. He strongly advised farmers to 
use local made manure. He considered guano super the cheapest manure 
for this district, though hone super urns perhaps the best. ^ If they w.ere_used 
alternatelv the farmer would keep his land in better condition thaii it mineral 
super was always used. Some discussion took place on formalin foe Pickling 
wheat, ' , 'Messrs.,, Baker, and Taylor reported that.wdieat kept tor a,few weeks 
' after pickling ,"with formalin, did not germinate nvell, and tliev, advisecFcaution 
in' its use.',, M:r. White stated that he h.ad 'this^year' sown' wdieat, piekl,ed' with 
bluestone t-welve months , ago,' and it had" germinated j list as' freely .as'new 
pickled wheat. 
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Ang’aston, June 25. 

Present —M'essr.^. Siifll. ('chair'),^ Playor, F. and A. Salt(n\ Srnitli, 
ford, Triiiimo'r, Yariglian, Sibley, J.^riend, and Atattbcnvs (Hon. Soc*.), and two 
visit4>i',s. 

Co-oj’iRiATioN ;eor Fi.iuiTCK(;)w;EU.s.----~M'r. J. E. Swann, lionorni’y nioniber,' 
roafl *' paper O'li ^Li)-(p)ernti()ii of Angaston I'ruitgrowers.” This (juesition 
had bi'r'n fre(|ueiitly di.scnssed, but for various reasons nothing praetieal liad 
reunited. Tiie inost curioiis and at the same time most frepuent: reason given 
i'(jr lailure had been that Angaston growers never did and jiever would agree 
to eo-operate. He liad lived for twernty-foiir yeai-s .amongst ttie growei's, {ind 
eoid.d not unclerstand such a- statement. He Inad watched the steady and pros- 
peronsi development of the fruit and vinegrowing industry, and had iHidsl the 
manly way in which growers assisted one another in imparting intoi in dion 
on all matters connected with the industry. So far as the growing ol tin it 
was concerned be could not see where tliey could co-operate furtlier, bul n i*'e 
niai keting and selling of the produce every one seemed to go his own. way, 
oftt'n to tilie detriment of the other growers. Not one woulu question that 
they eoiilcl grow fruit liere equal iai qualitv to tliat grown in aiiy otlier part 
of *ViistraIia., yet in the matter of uniformity of sample and ge'Ueral get-up 
of tliio prc::diiee they were wofully behind tire best. In this direction, he b'Clieved 
co-(>perat,i)ii wouki do much foi‘ the grower, and largely help to bring about 
better I'e ;:tlts, and to inake the products O'f the district well known for tlieir 
(pnility. Oi'O'Wers sboidd do' their be^st to produce the finest, quality fruit. 
Notliing sliould be neglected that would lielp to keep it cleaiii and free from 
disease;'. An.iple provision should be made in advance for trays, cases, etc., 
so- that tire fruit can be handled in the best of condition. ^ Shortage of trays 
or e tses means tliat in order to prevent the fruit from wasting some is pickei’^ 
iinmaturc'- aird -some too ri];)e. This materirallv reduces tne geiiei’al standard of 
tile iriarketable article. Then they were behind the times in the matter of 
paeIcing and grading. Take the matter of dried fruits. Were they put on, 
the III a r kef as they sliould be? Was it not true- also that nihcli of the fresh 
fruit was. sent to market in dirty, stained, secondhand boxes, and sometimes 
the harder fruits in secondhand manure sacks ? Their aim snoiild be to have 
a uniform package for all Angaston fruit, which should be neatly and care¬ 
fully packed, and thC' first grade always labelled as Angaston ^ir-odiice. Se¬ 
cond or third grade stnft’ should never be sold as Angaston fruit, or at least 
brande-d second gi'ad-e or tliird grade. If this wei-e don-e it v’oukl give con- 
fldeue© to- the buyer, and co-operation was necessary to bring it about. As a 
rule, tli'C growers were too busy to give these matters of detail the attention 
recniired at the right time, besides which, if the individual undertook the 
grading, it would be found that each had different ideas on the subject. Tlwv 
only p^iint on whicli tliere nmuld be iiiiaaiimity would be the firm conviction of 
€*ayh that liis fimit was equal to i:ly not a little better than his iieighbour’vs. 
With a. co-operative .associiation^ the fruit would be graded and pacfei'd by a 
eoniptd:<*.ut mao, resulting in uniform, samples, which could ahvays be supplied 
in (,jua.ntit\E TIkmi in reference to markets, his opinion was that- growers 
%ye-iy:^ usually too hasty, the geneiail practice being to sell before they had the 
fruit ready. ^riiis reisulted in prices being forced do-wn. The merchants 
priacti(‘.allv fixed tlieir own prices for produce. This should not be allowed. 
In reference to currants they had an il lustration this year of the benefits of 
ciOr-operation, Rl. per Ib. mo-i’e being secui'ed than tlie inercliants offered. Ho 
believed if the* growers had held out for 4ld. per ft), they would have secured 
it, a,ml at the same time given a better tone to the market. An association 
V'oul-d also' deal as ^direct "as possible with the eonsumei's. He now came to 
tlio financial onestion and the matter of management, and had twn schemes. 
Tli '0 first would be co-operation for the handling of produce. He estimated 
a capital' of £3,000 necessary, as they; must have a central building or depot, 
vJieire all kinfis of fruit would be received graded, and nackect in the best 
manner possible, all cases ^being branded as containing the goods of the 
,A,ng-astoai Co-operative Society. They wotild also deal with the expo-rt of 
fresh and dried fruit, the evaporation of, windfallsi and summer applets, the 
purchase and supply of <ca,iseSj trays, etc., fixing price and standard of the 
various grades of'fruit, and disposing of them in the best manner possible. 
They would require'a working ma,nager,'a clerk .permanently,' and would 
engage such la-boiir as necessary from time to time. , Some of the.capital 
W'OiiId require 'to be utilisedvas advances.to membera, not to exceed half the 
’\m.ine -of tl',ie:ir fin.iit, until it was marketed. ’The altern-ative,scheme would be 
to purchase a local storekeeping business in addition, with a view to also sup- 
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plying the needs of the. fediareholders. This would I’etitiire inore capital, 
£5,000 ill all, as they .must pay more for a capable manager and alsn bu r tbsi 
stoick. I'liiis woiild be an adi^aiitage' in one way, in that the manageineiit 
n^oiiki 1)0 chejrper in the end, as the managei-’s time ivould l>e occupied tliroiigli- 
out tile year, and tlie stone hands could be utilised to a large ext. 0 nt in getting 
up and executing orders received. The store being a " purchasingpower 
would bring tbein into quicker and better touch with the, markets. Often 
mi'rehants wouki give the Society the preference in buving if they knew that a 
large proportioii at least would be paid by contra account i. 7 istea.d of casli, 
whesreias th.e private grower’s Requirements would not be worth considering. 
The Society would purchase for its members at lowest prices cases, trays] 
w-ire, man lire, and other requisites, -apart from the ordiiiarv storekeepers’ sup¬ 
plies. Considerable discussion ensued. Members agreed"'that, given a cohi- 
peteiit inanager, a sound, practical board of management, and the hearty co¬ 
operation of ail the growws, Mr. Swann’s scheme was assured of success. [We 
hope til,at the Dranch gave some-tliing more than mere platonic support to 
tliis sclieine. '[Hie next step should be to put it on a practical footing ty 
forming .a conimittee to push it.—En.] 


Hawker, June 25» 

Prksent M'essrs. Wardle (chair), A. C. and F, C. Hirsch, Moller, Punipa, 
Schuppan, Shanahan, Iredell, and Smith (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel. —A discussion on the standard weight of w’heat took 
place. M'r. A. C. Hirsch said lie had always advocated a high standara, 
believing' that tli-ey would consequently receive^ better value for their wheat 
tlnin wdth a low standaixl; but the experience of late years had convinced him 
that a liigli. standard simply gave the wheatbiiyer power to- deal unfairly wutli 
the farmer in tlie matter of docking. He wnuld therefore advocate a fixed 
standai'd of 60 lb. to the bushel. Mr. Wardle thought a low standard would 
mean lower prices. Mr. F. C. Hirsch was sure that farmers could get over 
this difficulty by joining the Farmers’ ITnioii, 'which would then be in a 
position to grade the wheat, and sell according to sample. This could be done, 
whether the wheat was sold locally or shipped to England. A motion that 
all farmers- should become shareholders in the Farmers’ Union and dispose 
of the bulk of their wheat through the ITnion was carried. 

Membb:I:ISHI.p.— It was r-esoRed ■bo support the Wilmington Branch pro¬ 
posals in respect to alterations in membership rules. 


IVlannum, May 16. 

F:rbbekt .-M'essrs. Freiss (chair), Schulze, Faehrma'nii, M'illieliii, Haby, 

Longer, 11. P. and J. L. Scott (Hon. Sec.). ■ 

Boil Analyses. —Considerable discussion took place t:)n leceiit articles hi 
■ JcmTMil of AgHcultuTe on recent soil analyses. Members were considerably 
intere-stetd i'n the figures given, and would like to see similar tests ot local 
soils, though several thought, with the deep soils of the Murray Hats, it- 
would be advisable to take samples to a greater depth than one toot. 


Wepowle, June 21» 

PBBSBNT~--Mess'i''s. Urav (chair), T. and R. Gale, Chrystal, AlcNamara, 
Hanna, Orrock, Bishop, aid Halliday (Hon. Sec.)., and two visitors. 

Annual RBPOET.»~The Hon. . Secretary reported an average attendance' 
..of just'over'seven members. ■ Officers were thanked and re~e.lected.. 

'■ Agbio'UIjTUR'AL Implements.— Mr. ■ HallklaV' read a paper on progress ef 
agricultural implements. One member thought a three-furiuw ploiigh 
large enough. With more shares the plough was too long, and did fo 

work properly tesides,.'.it requir-ed more 'horsesi than most diivers, eoulci p o- 
.perly manage.' ' ' 
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Mount Bryan Easts June 25« 

Present —M'essrs. Diuistan (chair), Quiiiu, Teddy, Dare, Thomas, Polil- 
iier, and Wilks (Hon. Sec,), and several visitors. 

Rabbit Destruction. —Mr. J. Thomas read a paper on this subject, 
describing first the spread of tlie rabbits througlioiit the country, .and tiie 
met itods at first adopted to cope with them, leading nr) to the genei’al use 
of wire netting as a means of protecting the land against an in,\nnsi<Hi o’!-’ 
unnetted areas-. Strychnine on sandalwood was tliei first poison used witli 
any general success. This had now been largely replaced by phosphorised x^ol- 
lard. He preferred IT in. netting,to 1-i in. for fences, as the very small 
rabbits would get through the latter. Wire^netted traps, similar to those 
illustrated in the June Journal of Agriculture, inside land outside the 
fence, were useful in dealing with any rabbits travelling along the fence. The 
fences require occasional inspection and attention, or they may fail to serve 
the purpose for which they were ei'ected. Probably owing to the early seasoTi 
he had iie^'er known the rabbits to be so niimeroins at this season of the yeai’, 
especially in the district east of Mount Bryan. 

Petatz Surprise Wheat. —Mr. Quinn tabled sample of this wfiieat^ weigh¬ 
ing 70 it), to the bushel: the crop vielded three bags per acre from broadcast 
sowing. 


Kanmantoo, June 24« 

Present —Messrs. Hair (chair), Mullins, Lewis, O’Neill, Tlieile, R. and 
J. Downing (Hon, Sec.). 

Manures. —The reading of an early article by Professor Lowrie on this 
subject caused some discussion. The contentioms of the Professor agree 
almost entirely with the late experiences of members in the use of manures. 

Horse Complaint. —Mr. Mullins reported lass of valuable blood colt from 
a severe attack of inflammation of the lungs following an attack of sti-angles, 
which had not been properly treated. Members generally w^ere apt to look 
on strangles as a complaint that required little attention: but experience had 
ploved that, if neglected, it might be followed by more serious complaints. 
They thought it would pay better tO' adopt the proved treatment in the first 
case^ than to risk the loss of the horse. 


Waikerie, July 2, 

Present —Messrs. Rowe (chair), .Jonevs, Burrow’s, Allen, Blizard, Lewis, 
Pickering, Jaeschke, Starr, Rogers, Wood, and Green (Hon, See.), and six- 
visitors. 

Potato Experiments. —^^Mr. Blizard read short paper dealing wdth some 
experiments with manures for potatoes. In his opinion it was not profitable 
to grow potatoes on theii* sandy soils wfithout heavily manuring the land. 
They could not get sufficient stable manure to dress more than a .small area, 
and must, of necessity, resort to commercial fertilisers. As they must depend 
almost entirely on irrigation, he thought the fertilisers better than stable 
maniire for twO' reasons; they were not so heating, and consequently the 
land required less moistui'e; economy of distribution. He I'ecently dug a 
small crop of potatoes put in at the end of January. The land was two-fifths 
of an acre in area, and was well flooded. One ton per acre of wood ashes was 
spread on the land, and the setts then ploughed in about five inches deep. 
Buperphosphate at the rate of BAdwt. per acre was applied in every third 
furrow, and the land then harrowed. When the plants were .showing well 
aboi^ ground he top dressed with nitrate of soda, hoeing it in. Similar appli¬ 
cations were made twice afterwards at intervals of one month, making 2 cwt. 
per acre in all. The crop was dug in the beginning of June, and the results 
were not very satisfactory. ■ .The seed potatoes cost 15s._ 6d,., super 7s. Bd., 
nitrate of soda 12s. 4d., Water (one flooding and three irrigations) 18s. 9d. 
The crop dug totalled only 14 cwt, of marketable potatoes. 
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Port Plrie, June 25. 

Present —Messrs. Wriis!:ht (chair). Hector, Johns, Teague, Jose, Beil, Mor- 
rish, Spain, Humphris, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. Morrish took exception to_ stateiiieiit in report 
of previous meeting that ‘‘all members agreed that a higher price should be 
paid for wheat going over the standardHe coaitendod that the farmer 
under the present system was paid more for his heavier wheat, but the Chair¬ 
man pointed out that while wheat that just reached the standard would contain 
a lot of rubbish, and yet be paid full market rates, no inducement was offered 
to the fanner to clean his wheat thoroughly. 

Horse Complaint. —Mr. Johns reported having put his horses on his 
wheat ci’ops for tvm days. They were then \vorked for a- day and a half, and 
during the following night on© of the mares slipped her foal. Mr. Humphris 
said his experience had been similar, and he was convinced that it was a risky 
practice. x41though constant work would not hurt an in-foal mare, it was 
risky to spell her and then put her into work again before toaiing. Paper 
read by Stock Inspector Needham on impaction was discussed, members stating 
that his contention that it was largely due to soil exhaustion had been borne 
out by their experience. 

Farm Home Bookshelf. —Professor Towards article on this subject was 
discussed, and it was agreed that it would be .advisable to establish a Bureau 
Library. The Hon. Secretary was instructed to make enquiries re same. 

Size of Wheatsacks. —(The proposal to reduce the size of the wheatsack 
was generally condemned. 

Weaning Foals.— Members considered it immaterial at what age foals 
were weaned, provided they were tlien well fed, and a substitute for the 
mare^s milk given them. 


Tatlara, June 25. 

Present— Messrs. Fisher (chair), Stanton, Wiese, Smith, Hughes, and 
Bond (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Sample. —Mr. Smith initiated a discussion on this subject, con¬ 
demning the present system of selling wheat, as prejudicial to the best inter- 
^ts of the farmer. ^ Membei’s favoured the abolition of the present system of 
fixing a standard for each season, and in lieu thereof woula advocate wheat 
being graded and sold according to quality, or else the adoption of a fixed 
standard of 60 tb. 

Weight of Manures. —In reply to question, the Chairman stated that he 
had weighed his purchases of manures this year, and found the weights satis¬ 
factory. 


Davenport, June 16. 

Present —Messrs. Tremhath (chair), Hewitson, Roberts, Pybus, Holds 
worth, Hodshon, Tickle, and Leieky (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —Members met at the residence of Mr. W. Hodslion, 
sen., and spent the afternoon in inspecting the surroundings. 
Vines, fruit trees of various descriptions, and a splendid 
a&sortment of vegetables were found to^ be in a thriving condition 
generally. Particular interest was taken in a patch of sand drift, half 
an acre in extent,' which had been sown with lucerne. The lucerne had fully 
conquered the drift, having grown through nearly 2 ft. of sand before it suc¬ 
ceeded ill holding it. Water for irrigation is conveyed by pipes all through 
the garden. During the inspection Mr. Hodshon explained ’ matters con¬ 
nected with the- treatment of the land, and also showed how he pruned the 
different tiees, and vines. The' visitors were aiterivards" entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hodshon, who were thanked for their haspitality. 

'■ POULTRY' FOR PROFIT,—Ill the evening Mr.' F. B., Rathb'One. read paper 
on “Poultry Farining from a Commercial Aspect.^’ This was published m 
tlm July issue oi The Journal of Agriculture. 
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Kingston, June 4« 

Pkesicmt .Mes.si^s. Wight (chair), Goode, McCullocli., Tapfieki, Clai'ke, 

M„cik:iiii, Llo;vd, i^’r.aser, Baniot, Piiichos, T. and V. Rodiiian (iloii. Boc.). 

PAaTiTiii^: Glasses.—S ome discussion on this subject took place. TIm'^ 
Oil air IT! an uais oi opinion that the sowing of land to grass wouia be one of tlie 
fcatiir.L's of the^ fiiture in stock-keeping, -as tlie carrying capacity o^i:' the land 
'\T<ni[d be iniiltiplied se.verai times. Borne reference was made to Paspalunj 
dilatatum, but it was thought this grasss was more suited to a warmer locality, 
the cold in this district being too severe. 

SiMALii Holdings.—M r. Lloyd initiated a discussion on this subject, and 
qiioteid figures^ tO' stiow that on thirty acres O'f land ,a^ man could support a- 
family. In his scheme two acres were apportioned for the prodiictioii of 
bread, 10 acres for nieat, 1 acre for vegetables, 3 acres to milk and butter, 1 
each, foi’ the liorse, pigs, poultry, fruit ga.rden, a,nd homesteiad, 3 acres to uaiod, 
in the slnip '0 of wattles, a,nd 7 acres to the production of produce for sale. A 
man oiya thirty~aci*-e block worked in this way would be mii'ch better off, and 
his family would be bi'oiight up under better and healthier coiiditions tlian rf 
earning a precarious £1 to £1 10s. per week in the towns. In support of his 
figures he (Stated that he had made a profit of £43^ from 21 acres in four 
montlis. Altunbers generally thought some men with land of good finality 
miglit mak'e a living oh a block of land in the way described, but only in rare 
instances. The Chairman mentioned that for several mont.ns ne had kept 
seven lie ad of large stock on little else but the liicenwi cut from plot of 
three-quarters of ah acre. 


Gladstone, July 2. • 

Present-— -Messrs, Sargent (chair), Goode, Gallasch, Rnndle, Greig, Bur¬ 
ton, Brayley, Smith, and Woriiuni (Hon. Sec.). 

xVnnital Report. —The Hon. Seci'etary’is report showed ten meetings held, 
with ail average attendance, of eight members, while the work of the Braneli 
had been fairly satisfactory. The attendance of members bad been very 
irregular, and he hoped that this would not he the case in future. Six papers 
were read members, a public lecture by Professor Towar arranged, and the 
annual Conference of Northern Branches held. The retiring officers were 
thanked for their services. Messrs. C. Goode, M’. H. Brayley, and W. ,A. 
Woniinn were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respec¬ 
tively for ensuing year, 

Btandarb Bitshel.—M r. C. Goode read a vdiovt paper on tliis subject. 
He ;u:rgeid tlie necessity for caution in respect to tlie proposa,! to hx thi^ 
standard so low as 60 Ib., as, in his opinion, such action would be detrimental 
to the best interests oi* the farmens. 


Clare, June 24 - 

,P:resent —Alessrs. W. S. Birks (chair), A. P. Birks, Ohristison, Kelly, 
Garter, McCarthy,' Hague, Alartin, Knappstein, Bray, and Greenway (Hon. 
Bee.), and .a number of visitoiB, 

Fruitgrowers'’ Association. —After formal business ' was ' disposed of, 
Messrs. G. It. La-ffer and W. L. Summers urged the claims of tb©' South Aus¬ 
tralian Fruitgrowers’ Association to the support of the fruitgrowers geaerariy. 
Tliey pointed out that the Assooiation was formed to protect the interests of 
the growers in ways which could not be acoomplished by individual growers. 
Matters connected with the fruit industry had reached such a stage that it 
was imperative that better treatment ^be secured from the shipping com¬ 
panies, both as to freights and to conditions in the bills of lading. In many 
cither'directions rinited action,,, was necessary. ' Severak gentlemen referred' to- 
matters in'which" the. fruitgrowers^wore■ unfairly treated,■'and 'supported' the 
Association. A resolution favouring the establishment of a branch of the 
',Fruitgrowers’ A^ssociation at Clare was'carried unanimmisly., and the .names 
o-f '28 members handed in. ■ A commi'ttee of: hve-was appointed to canTaiss the 

■'dis'tri'ct for suppo'rt.t 
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Strathalbyn, June 27® 

Pkes'ent ]\i<:\ssrs. M. Rankiiie (cl.lai^),_3^■ • M. llaiikiiie, Reed, McAiu-uiey, 
Butk'r, Gockbiirii, Tucker, and Clieritoii (Hon. Sec.), and one visiitor. 

i\iEM:BEnf:>Hii‘.---.fiesolutioiis from Wiiinington Brancti ^vere discussed, and 

generally tiie prt)pofted alterations were appianx’d. 

Annual ilBrouT.—Tbe Hon. Secretary's report sbon’ed nine nieetingvS 
iield, wit h, an average attendance of 7.5 nienibers ; tour papers bad oeen read 
and discussed, aiKl in addition tlie papers read at Congress were all discussed. 
Wliile be was not satisfied \\’it}i the results of their work, be belie\'ed some 
good liad. resulted, and he hoped for better work in the future. The Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Secretary were thanked for their services, and re-elected. 

1mf:iiovemi5.nt of PA^TunE Lands.- -The Hon. Secretary read a short paper 
on this subject. He thought this nicitter had not received the attention it 
deserved at tlie Bureau meetings. Almost every subject connected with agri¬ 
cultural operations had boen dealt with frequently, and he thought the pub- 
iicity given to such discussions had been the means of creating and fostering 
a desire tO' adopt the most up-to-date and profitable methods ot utilising their 
lands. At the same time the pasture lands had been sadly neglected, iincier 
the impression, no doubt, that the droppings from stick grazing on tbe land 
improved it. This, however, was not so, as every pound of meat or bntier 
or other product taken of! the farm removed some fertilising constituents from 
the laud. It would be a .serious calamity if their grass Lands were allowed to 
deteriorate, as be considered tbein an important factor in the farmer’s suc¬ 
cess. All of tliem u'ould have noticed the large bunches of coais.e graSvS grow¬ 
ing out of the heaps of animal droppings in various parts of the paddocks, 
more especially where the cows stand about, and near tlie entrance and exit 
to the pa'ddock. He strongly advised that these “cow cakes’ should be col¬ 
lected at tlie end of the summer and spread where tliere is liiglier grass than 
in othei* parts, as the quantity of grass remaining indicates that the stock do 
not care for it. Mnnurihg would probably improi'e the quality of this grass. 
As soon as suflicieut raiiy falls to soften tlie manure the harrows should be 
run over the gronnd upside down. .If this were done they would find the 

E addock generally more even in the production of herbage, and there wmild 
e no unsightly bunches of coarse stuff. All the manure that can be gatliered 
from the stables, yards, etc., should be spread on the grass land and harrowed 
in with lieavy harrows; after a few days go over the ground with .a roller. 
If thei'e is not sufficient manure to go over the whole of the grass land, sup¬ 
plement it with commercial fertiliseivs-. Two years ago lie carried out sonie 
tests for the Hepa-rtment of Agriculture, and -^/as thoroughly satisfied with 
the results, The nianui’e was broadcasted at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre, 
harrowed in ■with heavy harrows, and rolled with heavy roller vsome weeks 
alter. The season was very dry, and when he cut the grass for ensilage he 
could not see that tlie manure had been of’much benefit, but soon after .nice 
rain fell, and he got a splendid second growth. Not only was tliere bett-vr 
growth on tlie manured land, but the cows preferred it, eating it down very 
close. The next season he manured 20 acres, applying the manure with a <lisc 
drill, setting the discs tO' cut about 2 in. deep, but letting the manure fall 
direct Ironi tlie box to distribute it evenly. The land ivas afterwards har- 
rowcxl and rolled, and the results were again •v’-ery eneouragi,ng. At the end 
or Septemlier lie cut some of the growth for ensilage, and also made about 15 
tons of grass hay, which the cows were very fond of. He was satisfied that 
the grass was greatly improved by "the mannre, and he strongly ad^used 
farmers to test the value of the practice for themselves. 


'Crystal Brook, June 18. 

PEESENT—Messrs. R. Pavy (chair), Hamlyn, M. and B, Weston, Veimihg,: 
Davidson, Hutchison, Dabinett, Morrish, Miell, and Symons (Hon. bee.). 

'A' Stanpaed, W.^ Morrish read a paper on, tins eiibject. ''Mm 

contended that, as the Imperial bushel w’-elghed 60 lb., the standard busW 
should be the same. The members generally strongly opposed tins idea, benig 
agreed that a sample of South Australian wheat weighing only 60 ID. to the 
bushel would be very inferior.. 
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Klng'ston, July 2. 

Present— Messrs. lYiglit (chair), T. Redman, Clai’kc^ F:raser, Jiloycl, Bar™ 
nett, ’^fcBaiii, and ¥. Redman (Hon, Sec.). 

Ha'rby Oatalfa. —The Chairman read Mr, W. GilFs article from The Journal 
of Agricv.lturc on the hardy catalpa. It was resolved to ol:)tain seeds of this 
tree for (rial. 

Prize ;for Sheeir —This Branch' offered a prize at recent Kingston Sliow 
for liA^e slieep most suitable to the recpiirements of this district, but it was 
not awai’ded. It was decided to offer at next slioiv a prize for best three 
two-tooth strong-woolled IMerino sheep, bred by the exiuoitor within thirty- 
five miles of Kingston. 


Port Lincoln, July 16. 

Present —Messrs. Laidlaw (chair), Bruce, Chapman, Sage, Puckridgej 
OhShanahan, and Br. Kinmont (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers and Business.- —Messrs. W. Laidlaw and E. M. Sage were 
elected Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. It was 
decided that the rule re non-attendance of members be strictly enforced in 
t he future. 


IVlannum, July 9. 

Present —Messrs. Preiss (chair), ’Wilhelm, Bickson, Lenger, Faelirmann, 
Sclmlze, Pfeiffer, R. P. and J. L. Scott (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Officers.— Messrs. A. Faehrmama and J. G. Preiss were elected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Grading Wheat. —Mr. J. A. Schulze read a paper on this subject. As 
wheat under the standard weight was severely dockm by the biiyera, it was 
necessary for farmers to pay more attention to the cleaning of their wheat. 
Most of their wheat was simply ]out through the winnower before being bag¬ 
ged, and there -was always a certain amount of impuritievS, such as small grain, 
chaff, whitecoats, et'o., left in it. This would hai^e to be remedied. There 
was no necessity for the small farmer to purchase a grader at a cost of £80, 
as ho could easily adapt the oi’dinary winnower to do what was required. The 
sliaking bar on the left side of the fans should be removed, sSo that when turn'- 
i.iig the liandle only the fans work. All the sieves should be taken out, and 
a piece of strong tin or galvanized iron, 6 in. or 8 in. in width, according to 
the size of the winnower, fixed at the top of the siei^e box or shaker. This is 
to cai'i’y tlie wheat fuiTher back before allowing it to drop. See that tlw^. 
machiaie is standing straight. Then run the wheat tliroiigli steadily, T,he 
current of air is made strong or weak according^ to requiremeiitsS, and will 
cari’y nearly all the light grain and other impurities away. It would be bet¬ 
ter for the farmer if all wheat was bought according to quality, as was done 
in Anieriea; but until this system was adopted he should try to make the best 
of his froduce. Members generally faimured the cleaning of wheat in the 
manner suggested, ■ 


Bowhill, June 25. 

PRESENT™-Mes$rs. 'Norman" (chair), "Weyland, Waters, Johnson, Burton, 
Ivildea, andAVhitfield (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors, 

, Mice.— Afembers reported mice to be very ■ numerGiiS' and destructive 
tliroughoiit the district. 

, 'Cutting. AIadebe'Shoots. —Members were agreed tliat the best time to'cut' 
mallee shoots' was' during Januai'y: and .'February,' .as.; the work was, more likely 
to be effective when the', sap was up.' 

'Officers.— Messrs,' A.'R. Bohnt, E.^'P., ‘Weyland, and J*'T'.' Kildea were 
.elected. Chairman,. .'.Vice-Chairman, ''and' Hon.' Secretary, respectRely, for en- 
:.si'iing year,, , ' 
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Maitland, July 2 . 

PEESENT—Messrs. Bowey (chair), Jarrett, Tr©a.§arc, Bawdeii, Kelly, Hill, 
Lainshod, Heinrich, Bowman, Moody, and Tossell (Hon.’Sec.). 

Standard Beshel. —This question was further discussed, and it was 
unanimously agreed to support the Kapunda Branch proposal to ask Parlia¬ 
ment to fix a permanent standard. Members consider that the metchants 
treat the farmers very unfairly in this matter, and do not consider any inter¬ 
ests but their own, -especially in the matter of docking for samples under 
standard, and at the same time refusing to pay anything extra for wheat over 
standard. 

Gornsacks. —A long dis'cussion took place on the question of purchasing 
cornsacks. It was the opinion of members that it was to every farmer's 
interest to buy through the Farmers^ Union, and it was decided to ask for a 
quotation for sixty bales. 


Mount Pleasant, July 7- 

Present —Messrs. Lyddon (chair), Giles, Miller, and Vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary's report showed that nine meetings 
had been held during the year, with an average attendance of eight members. 

Private Separator v. Factory. —A short discussion on this subject took 
place. Mr. Miller did not think they should encourage the use of hand 
separators, as ,it was impossible to secure uniform quality in butter with cream 
from all parts of the State and in varying condition. 

AIarketing Dairy Produce.— One of the members thought that an eii' 
quiry into the manner in which dairy produce was disposed of in Adelaiue 
would do a lot of good. He consider^ he had been unfairly treated by some 
city firms. 


Eudunda, June 27. 

Present —Messrs. Krummel (chair), Paech, E. T., J. A., and J. Pfitzner, 
Schivarz, Schiller, Kluske, Walter, and Weil. 

Standard Bushel. —Petition from Kapunda Branch was discussed at 
length. Members were of opinion that there should be two grades—No. !2, 
weighing 60 Ib. per bushel: and No. 1, higher in quality. Members also con¬ 
sidered that docking should not be aliow^-Sl on any samples over 60 ft), per 
bushel. 

Rope PROM Binder Twine. —Mr. J. Pfitzner tabled sample of rope made 
by himself Horn waste binder twine. 


Richman’s Creek, June 27- 

Present —Messrs. Freebairn (chair), F. H. and J. H. Lehmann, Nichol¬ 
son, Knox, J. and J. S. McSkimming, Gebert, A. and J. M. Kelly (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Water Conservation, —Paper read by Mr. Gebert at previous meeting 
^vas discussed, and his ideas met with general support. Attention was direct¬ 
ed to localities in this district where good results had been achieved by utilis¬ 
ing the surplus waters in flooding available areas of land. 

Poultry,— Mr. Gebert read a papor on ‘'Does it Pay to Keep Poultry on 
the Farm.^^ He contende I that with a little attention poultry paid w^ell. A 
good laying strain w-as necessary, and efforts should be made to improve this. 
The simplest way for the farmer was to pen up the hens that laid in the win¬ 
ter and mare them with a good rooster of whatever bi'eed was selected. He 
preferred the ciwsbred fowls to purebi'eds. All poor layers and unprofitable 
birds should be disposed of. Early chicks should be raised, anct the fowls got 
rid of before they get too old. Regular feeding, vermin-proof houses, clean 
water, and attention to cleanliness were essential. XTiider these conditions 
the fowls would give 6s, 6d. to 7s. per bushel for all wheat consumed by 
them. Skim milk would be found very useful in the feeding. 
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Denial Bay, June 25« 

PiiESENT .-ARs.s:r_;>. Sniitli, (chair'), McKcnzk, Starling, Hoflrichter, Cro-- 

ker, Diiiixiett, iximI Gale (Hon. Sec.). 

Eabbh' Destrjctioh. —'Mr. Croker advocated vigoroius ettorts to destroy 
ra.f:)t)it,s '('in..ring the dry season, as they -would take baits ni(,)re readily then. 
Ail, '!„)urrows insid,e netting fences shoo,Id be kept clovS.ed. One^ -.nieinber fa,- 
voured bisulphide of carbon for- dcstr-oyiiig rabbits iu biirrov's; wire-net sleeve 
t^ax>^s were considered feitectivo; poisoning with phosphorised pollard had 
been proved very effective. Members genei*ally c‘onside:r©d that; ^as 'the 
igua:iia was a great enemy ot rabbits it shonld be protected in rabbit-infesh^d 
districts. 

Season. —Ma:'. McKeni^ie reported that, owing to the adverrse seavso.n, 2,000 
acras of Ms wheat would be a total failiix’e. 


Lucindale, July 16. 


PirESENT-----]\fessrs. Tavender (chair), Mclnnes, Matheson, Williams, Dow, 
Car,miclia<?l, Feuerheerdt, and Beaton (Hon. Sec.). 

Grass Guttbs. —Members reported that underground grubs were very 
nummoiis and destructive this season. 

Weed. —M'r. Williams tabled specimen, of trailing plant, which was spread¬ 
ing rapidly, and was not touched by vstock. [This is Linaria elatiiie, an ex¬ 
ceedingly objectionable we^kl. It flowers and seeds profusely, ainl Tinder 
fiwourable conditions a single plant will cova^r a space several feet in wi'dt li,, 
cliolving out all useful vegetation.— Ed.] 


iVSorphett Vale, July 19. 

pRESEN'i—Messrs. Christie (chair), Pocoek, Forsytli, Depledge, Perry, 
Mcl.eO'd, and Andei’son (Hon. Bee.). 

PorLrEY.---Soine disenssion on this subject^ took place. Mr. Forsyth 
;rec(j.ni:mended the use of hen turkeys 'or hatching duck eggs. Mr. McLeod 
spoke highly of the Minorca-Legharn cross for laying purposes. Mr. Perry 
askc'd liow long aft«er the looster was placed th-tv liens before the eggs 

would lie fertile. [Although, the eggs may be fertile aftei' four day,s, it is 
l)-td'ter to wait two or three days loi.i.ger. .~Ed.,1 

l'/tT(fERNX^i.~.In rt‘p]y t:o f|ne,st:on, one* member statcal that a iMu’gliliour had 

got a good stand of liiceiMU' by sowing the seed vdtii the Imy crop. 

M'orms in Pi<ts.---Tlie Cluiirman askc'd foi- cure for worms in pigs, and 
was recoiniiiended to give sulpliur, [Bee T>ag<‘ 470 of March, 1904, issue, tor 
trofitmiMit.. Ed.] 


Golden Grove, June 23. - 

' Phese,nt— Afessrs, 'Milne (chair), Ale.PIiarlin, . Ha.rper, , A'ngove, Ross, 
Alaughan,''Rawlings., White,. Ma-digan, Nh.J. and. A..,D.''N. Robertson (Hon. 
Sec.). ' ", ", ■ . ■■ 

Questions. .-As no paper was avaihible for di.scussion, tlxe Hon. Secietary 

wrote out eight questions on agi’icultnral subjects. These were placed ixi 
a liat and drawn by members fix turn. The iiieinber had minutes to speak 
on hi.si subject, and five ininxites were allowexl For criticism. This plan proved 
very successful, ainl axi diitetestixxg ■evexiiixg w.as the'-.result. It'was'ag,reed that 
King’s Ikarly,'White ..'Txisean, ,an;d GaHand’s. Hybrid wdieats were tlie best three 
Imy wheats for this district. Field peas .should be sown about exxd'of May 
and {‘ross-di’-illed, with about lo ib..'-barley'per acreapply. l4.cwt.,of boned'ust 
and \ ewt. snfief, p'er .acre. : Cleopatra■.was'rega-rdiM'as th'e best"alkron.nd' apple 
lor this district. ^Meiubei^s were divided in the opinion as to the two next 
best, SOUK' Livoiiring Jonathan and Esopms Spit55e,ubxirg, and othera Dunnes 
S-ce:'lli'n.g,and„ Ro.mo Beaiitv. ■ 
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Woodslde, June 27. 

Present —Mesp-s. C,aidwell (clvair), Drogemull-er, ljaLttxM’b,nc‘li, Ffeirfer, 
Fowler, Ivleiiischmidt, Iveddie, lAollbusch, and Hugli-es (Hon. Bee.). 

Fathering I’RuiT.~--Mr. W. Roilbusch. read a- paper on, this subject. He 
thought that the gathering of fruit had not received tiie coiisideratioii at then' 
nieetiugs that its importance warranted. If they wished to market their fruit ui 
the best possible condition it was important that the greatest care sliouid be 
taken in the gathering. ' All fruits not for immediate use must be gathered 
free from bruises, or^ it will not keep. Growers hold diSereiit views as to the 
best leceptacle to pick into ; some favour the kerosine bucket, others use a 
basket, uikI again others prefer an apron,which, in his opinion, was the best. 
Witii a kerosine tin, the fruit first placed in it will roil about ivith every 
movement of the picker until the bottom is covered: while the pressure of the 
fruit on the lougli bottoni of the ordinary basket also bruises it. An apron is 
easijy made to suit requirements. Take an empty sugarbag, cut it open along 
the seanis, then fold in part of the top corner, and attach a strap to go 
aroiind the neck. A cord to go around the waist is also necessary. When the 
apron is put on the bottom cornel's are turned up, and by means of a nail fas^- 
tened to the upper corners of the apron, thus forming a b.ag into wiiieli the 
fruit can be placed with little risk of brni.sing if it is carefully handled. in 
order to pick, quickly both hands must be used, and if the jiicker is possessed 
of a fair siiare of brains and makes use of his perceptive faculties he soon 
becomes expert. In picking fruit a pair of steps long enough to reach ail 
the fruit without the necessity foi* stepping into the tree sliould be used. 
W^hen picking plums for the factory they must be: stemmed. iTiis i.s quickly 
done by cateluhg hold of the stem -with tluimb and forefinger and drawing the 
fruit into the hand with the second and third fingers. For other purposes 
the stems should be left on, and this applies to other fruits, as if the stems are 
pulled out the fruit will not keep. For marketing, fruit must not be left 
until too rip'O, as it bruises readily, nor should soft and firm fruit be packed in 
the same case. While some apples are firm and solid, others bi'uise vei'v 
ipadily, especially the large, soft fruits, like Emperor Alexander. In picking 
apples for keeping the time is generally gauged by taking an av<n’age_fruit, 
cutting it open, and examining the seeds. If these are dark the fruit can 
be safely gathered. Aptiles varied greatly in the ease, with which they were 
picked.* The fruit should be grasped firmiy, pressing the thumb or finger on 
the stem wliere it joins the fruit spur, and lifted upwards or sideways. If 
more,J:han one fruit is growing from the same spur lioth slioulcl be grasped at 
-once, othenvise one will probably drop when the other is pulled. Care must 
be taken that in gathering the fruit the bud on the spur near the stem is not 
broken off. With varieties that bruise easily too many sboiild not be placed 
in the apron at once, and they should be handled separately ■when putting 
them into cases. One point often overlooked is the grading of the fruit. 
With very little care tins can be done when nicking, all of the first grade being 
picked first and packed by themselves. The smaller fruits can be gathered 
afterwards. If this is done the grower will get a better average price tha.ii 
if not graded. Pears are jusu.ally gathered before they are quite I'ipe, a-s most 
kinds ripen well after picking. Pears must be carefully handled or they 
will not keen. If the stem is pulled out they quickly decay. 


Colton, July 9« 

Present —Messrs. P. P. ICenny '(chair), M. S. W. Kenny, Hull, White- 
head, and Packer (Hon. Sec.). 

Meetings.— Some discussion took place on the question of holding nieet- 
ings quarterly instead of monthly, on account of the difficulty of getting a 
good .attendance at monthly meetings, but nothing was decided. Members 
spoke of the help the Bureau had been to them, and regretted that the young 
men did not take more interest in the work. 

Congress.— -Members thought Congress meetings started too late in the 
week. There were so many other meetings during showthat it was 
iinpoasible for country visiroi-s to attend all they would like. [If Congress 
meetings commenced on Tuesday morning and finished on Wednesday evening 
would Bureau members come to town earlier to attend them? En.j 
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Booleroo Centre^ July 18. 

PiiESENT —Messrs. Clack (clxair), BrO'ok.s, Nottle, Murdocli, Dr. Sti'vcii, 
a.iid McMairtin (Hob. Soc.), and on© visitor. 

Standaei) Bushel. —Petition from Kapunda Branch was discnssed, hut 
no decision recorded. Members were, however, unanimous that it 'wlieat 
below the standa.rd was docked, wdieat above standard should receive a higlier 
price per bushel. 

AnnUxVl Report.— Seven meetings held during year, with average attend¬ 
ance of 8.5. Two papers had been read and discussed, and various matters 
of interest dealt with. Messrs. W. Broolcs, J. Murdoch, and F. McMartni 
were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 


Quorn, June 25. 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chair), Salmon, Noll, Patten, Cook, Smith, 
MeColi, Brewster, 7^nning, and Walker (Hon. Sec.). 

Baos as Wheat. —Mr. Patten initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
sti'ongly eondenined the system of buying the bags at 6d. each, and 

selling tiiem as wheat, by which the farmer lost 4-1-d. on each bag. Most of 
the members, however, held that the question of bags was necessarily taken 
into consideration by the buyer when purchasing wheat, and that it would 
not be to the advantage of the farmer to revert to the old practice of buying 
wheat at net -weight and allowing the farmer the price of the bag. 

iMimovEMENT OP Stock.— Ml'. Salmon urged that the Branch should deal 
in a practical manner with the question of the improvement of stock. 


Riverton,'July 3. 

Present —Messrs. A. J. Davis (chair). W. Davis, Dr. Glynn, Gray, Hamia- 
ford, Malcolm, Gravestock, James, Kelly, and Cooper (Hon. Sec.). 

Pluai Borer.— -Mr. Gravestock showed cuttings of a nlum tree badly bored 
by some grub. He intended to try bisulphide of carbon in the tunnels. 

pAX-xLO WING .—The Hon. Secre-fcary read a short paper on this sub jeer. 
Some farmers advocated summer fallowing, and though he had not iniick ex¬ 
perience of the practice, he believed that for heavy, dirty land it was hene- 
ticial. This land would plough easier when dry, and the o-ats and other rub- 
bisli would get a goo'd -start during the winter months, provi'ding good early 
fe'cd for ration sli^eep. B'^allowing as a general practice was, hov-eve-r, carried, 
out in July and August. On dirty land lie knew some farmers wlio got good 
resuitsi by using tlx© cultivator vseveral times instead of ploughing, the O'bjiect 
being to keep the oat seeds near the surface. If ploughed under,_ the seeds 
will not germinate until they are again brought near to the surface-. I4iis 
system, liowever, could only be applied to land that was loose. That prev 
\'i()iisly left out to grass must be ploughed. Most farmers appear to hold the 
opinion that during the winter months, at any r-ate, fallow should be left 
fairly rough. If smooth, there was too much tendency, especially on heavy 
lancr, to cake. He would harrow the fallow^ about a month or six weeks aft-er 
plougbing, and cultivate in September or October. One cultivation is gene¬ 
rally sufficient, as the sheep can be depended upon a-s la rule to keep the land 
clean afterwards. With such weather as experienced last summer, it was, 
however, necessary to cultivate frequently, but at the same time he did not 
like working the fallow in the hot weather, as it exposes the moist soil to 
the influence of sun and winds, with the consequent loss of moisture. He 
believed that in future little else but fallow would be cropped, as they would 
get 'quite as'"much return of "a sm’aller ■area of land as,’under, present' con- 
.ditions, Messrs. .A. J...and W. B: B.avis.'favoured "summer falkw, but Mr, 
Graxestock would plough early. -Most membens thought the barrows shoukl be 
used more than they were, but Mr. Malcolm considered that fallow left fairly 
rough would retain the moisture better than with a smooth surface. 
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Crystal Brook, July 23 

Present - Messrs. Pavy (chair), Haiulyii, Davidson, M'eston, and Bvnions 
(lion. Sec.jj and two visitors. 

ANNiiAii Rei’OHT. —Twelve meetings have been held during tire year, witii 
an averago attemlanee ot nearly eleven members. Eleven papers 'tiave bee- a 
road by momberSj and a generally success till year has been experienced. 
iVk'Sisrs. W. Hamlyii, Wo Hutchison, and J. G. Symons were elected Chairman, 
Wicc^-Oliairuiaii, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Standard lJi^SHiiiL.~Alr J. C. Symons read a paper on ‘‘A Fixed Stand¬ 
ard tor Wheat.” It must be admitted by all that anything which toucne.s 
the interests ot the producers is ot vast importance, as tire whole ot the State 
was directly or indirectly interested in the weltare of the agriculturist. South 
Australia v'as iirst and foremost an agricultural State, as tire staple exports 
for 1902 will show ;---Wheat and its products, £1,205,000 ; wool, £7B2,00U ; hay 
and chaff, £481,000 ; ^copper, £431,000; hides and skins, £292,000; livestock, 
£103,000; wine, £125,000; eggs, poultry, etc., £111,000; total, £3,590,000. 
It will be seen that wheat, hay, chaff, eggs, and poultry, along with a portion 
of the wool, hides, skins, and live stock, represent over twO'-tlurds of the total 
exports. The standard for wheat affects all farmer.s, hence its importiance. 
They iiatiirally enquired: “Were the persons who fix the- standard the proper 
persons to do itF’’and the answer was emphatically: “No.” The Chamber 
of Oonimerce were interested in the buying and selling of wdieat for their own 
profits. If the raising or, lowering of the standard would add to those profits 
the farmer may safely reckon that the standard will rise and fall accordingiy. 
The standard should, he thought, be fixed by two members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, two representatives ot the farming commimity, witn the Secretary 
for Agricidtiire as Cliairman. But could not the stiandard of wheat be fixed 
for all timeP He thought it could and should. First, because the fanners 
ot this State may lose in one season many thousands of pounds by a movabie 
standard. Take last sea.S'On as an illustration. Tliey commenced with tlie 
old standard of 63 h). Three-fifths of the wheat in the North and Middle 
North was delivered before the new standard was fixed. Frost and red rust 
had seriously damaged the grain, especially the late crops, so that quite two- 
fifths of the wheat delivered at Crystal Brook was below 63 ib., and hence was 
docked from a penny to twopence per bushel, say an average of a penny per 
bu.shel. Out of 319,000 bushels delivered at Crystal Brook he xnouglit 123,000 
busliels were docked, say an average of a penny, making a loss to the farmers 
of the district of £500. Working on this basis, it made a total loss to the 
farmei'S of the State of £21,000 last year, tlirough a movable standard. The 
standard, lie tliought, should be fixed for all time at 62 lb. A 60 ft>. or a 61 ib. 
was not ,a fair milling wheat for South Australia. ^ In a rusty or blighty sea¬ 
son farmers would have to> submit tO' a dock, but in good seasons, when the 
wheat weighs 64 or 65 lb., the farmer gets the advantage. But wdiile the 
standard should be fixckl for all time at 62 ib. for testing purposes, the wheat 
would be bought and sold, as now, at 60 fb, per bushel. There need be .no 
clamour h)r an extra price for extra heavy Wheat, as the farmer who de¬ 
livers lOO bushels of 66db. wheat will find on his cartnote 6.40 bushels more 
tlian tlie farmoi' who delivers the same number of bushels of 62-it), v'heat. Nor 
need there be any petition signed and sent to Parliament to get merchants 
to buy wteat at 60 ib, per bushel; they do and always liave done so. If wheat 
be inferior it must be docked : but it i eed not be docked so heavily, because 
merchants ship 62, 64, and 59 ib. wheat in the same sliip, and sell in London by 
bulk sample/ which would oome out above 61-^-; thei'efore,, as the merchants 
do not lose sO' veu’y much they ouglit not to dock so much. 


Strathalbyn, July 25. 

, Present— -Messrs. Rankine' (chair), McAnaney, Fischer,, Cockburn,,'and 
Gheriton' (Hon. Sec.)* , '"'A ' 

Standaep Weiqht OP WHEAT.—Resolutions from Crystal Brook and I\ap- 
unda Binnclms were discuased, but members did not consider any good would 
result; therefrom', 'nor', ,was ,legislati ve. action neceasa ry . 

Go-oferation.— It wns decided to ask the Farmers’ Cooperative Union 
„io'send up, a representative'to explain the working,, etc., of the Lnion. 
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Port Germeln, July 2. 

PiiKAENT-.Afessrs.. Stone (cliair), Blesing, Deei*, Holman, Gliiyas, King- 

(,' 011110 , Smith, ami iiasfo'i'd (Hon. Sec.). 

Ltility oin.\o:ii:icuLTiJKAL Shows.-•--M r. it. G. Bl-esing rt'ad a papm; on tliis 
fiiibjeet. Ill'; thouglLt every one would admit tliat the ag;i*ic;idi:iiiriil slioivs in 
tlie ('Mpitnls of the States had done niucli good in Jdsteriug die; agrimdl n s al 
interests, ;:uid that the public funds granted as subsidies to ihes-i' sodpln*^, 
Inrd been well spmit. It w^is, honwer, open to question whicdier (In' s ainmc-v 
country shows had acliieved anything to warrant the aiuounl granted iniiu- 
ally by the GoA-ernni'ent for their .assistance. He ptopcsed to inclicatie some; of 
t!m drawbackis and forms of inisman.age;nient in connection until many of their 
show's, l-'lie appointment of coanji'et'ent judges was of the greatest ini|:)o:rtaiiC;e,, 
but liis experience was that at country slioivs the most coinpetent men were 
often ignore'd in fav' 0 ;iir 'Of so'ine wealthy or influential subscriber to tlie 
vsoeiety’s funds. It often happ;e;n.s, too, that the axipointed jiKigei fails to ap¬ 
pear, and the secretary or steivard i.s compelled to hunt amongisi’: tliosie pre¬ 
sent for some oiie to take his place, w'ith the natural 

reisult tliat more or less incompetent men iindioi'talie tliese 
r'CSTionsibie duties. In tlie m.iehinery section, ora y.-;',! 1-to-do 
fainers were usually selected 'U'S ju/dges, m-ou wdiose practical ex- 
peri*i:'nc>G dates back to the time wdien the tw; 0 -fiiri:*o;W' x>lough and the stripper 
wme the best implements in tbcir respective clastses. These ni'en, as he knew- 
for a fact, looked \rith suspicion on any iinpiaivenmnts as ‘dimv-fangled no¬ 
tions,'’ and W'Oukl rathe;r give the ma,chines wnth. which t,h;e.y w'ere 

familiar. In his opinion, in the machinery anel iinpliement class .at all shows 
one at least .of the; judges should be a mecliani.c or tra-desman. 'rhen tlner© 
wais tlie Avaiit of conipetitioii in tlie stock section at some of the. country shows, 
wliich pointed to a combination amongsSt certain breeders not to compete against 
each other at oertaiii shows. With poultry, it often happened that some ex- 
hi bits could n-ot arrive until a certain train gets in. The birds ai’e hurried 
t; 0 ; tlie’ ground, and by the time they ai'e staged and. judge;d there is little 
ooportunity for the visitors to see the exhibits. Last yea.i’ at two shows lie 
vi.sited the exhibitors commenced to remove their exhibits within half an liour 
of the judges finishing their work. Then, again, tlie unreasonable conditions 
attached to some prizes was the cause of lack of competition, They had the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s absurd conditions in connection with Mr. AHck 
Miiri’ay’s prize for wheat exhibited at the March Slioiv by Branches of tlie 
Bureau. The unreasonable demaiid that the lexhibitor should keep oO bags 
of the w'heat exhibited resulted in very poor competition, and the piuzes 
going to sainples that irere not x^ery creditable to South Austx*afia. Had only 
10, or ex’exi SO, bags been stipulated for, there would, no doubt, liave b-een a 
much lai'ger numbei’ of entries, and these of a. higher quality, Tliei'c wmild, 
at' any rat;e. have been one entry .from P'Ort Gennein, 'with a isjunple weighing 
S he or 4 lb. per bushel more than the first prize wheat. Tlie .number of 
sliow's held during the season was another source of iveakness. In their own 
<,Iistrict', between Po'i't Pirie afiid Petersburg—a .distance of leas tlian, 60 miJea 
-fivc^ sh'O'W.s were held. If throe only 'weio held they would be larger and 
betlei, more ediic:£itio,nal,^ and there would be a couBiderable saving of ex- 
It might b© said tha.t the s^icieties could speiid tlieir money in 
what way they chose, but where the public funds are thus sp-ent the taxpayer 
had a right to ask wdiether the benefits derived warranted tlie outlay. 
bers generally supported Mr. Blesing's contentions. 

Rabbits. -Discussion on the destruction of rabbits took place. 


Port Brougrhton, July 2U 

Pboseht—M esssrs. , Harford'fehair),. \V. R. Wbittakerv ■ sen.,' 'W'. .R.. 
M'hittak-er, jun., /Button, Tonkin, Hoar, and Dalby (Hon. Sec.). ' 

Ankual' .RE,FonT.—Nino,'meetings' held, with am. ave:rage ' attendance .of 
eight members. ' Four pape;rs were'read-during'the'year. ' Messrs. J. Tonkin, 
.W., 'R. AYhittaker, -seii.,,. .and W. J. Dalby . woreMilected Cbairinan,. Vice- 
Chairman,, and'Hon.''Secretary'respectively for ensiling year. 
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Minlaton, July I6» ; 

Uorrell- (chair), Brown, Martin, Ancl-erson, Bcninclv, A 
and J. Alciv.eii 2 ;ic,’ (Hon. Soc.). 

S^^4Nl>Al^I) Bushel.— by Crystal Brook Branch was referred to, but 
it was dccidod that, in view of the fact that .several Branches had asked that 
tlie niatter Klioukl bo discussed at Congress, it was not advisable to deal with 
it iio'W. 


l\iluicJiNO Cows..-The Chairman sliowed a cheap anti u»sefiil rug for cows, 

and advocated tlieir uso at this season of the year. He was sure that it tvoiiid 
ako pay to rug the calves in winter. 


Saddleworth, July 15. 

Pkesent —Messrs. Frost (chair), Bee, Eckerrnann, Leeder, Plant, Scales, 
ami Coleinaii (Hon. Sec.}. ' 

Annual IlEroET. —The Hon. Secretary leported attendance for year had 
averaged otily seven, and he trusted that this record would be improved on. 
I’wo lirimestead meetings Itad been held, several papers read and’ distaissed, 
and va l ions experiments with wheats, grasses, and manures carried out. 

(JXJESTION Box.—Yarious questions were answered. 'Where two-year-old 
luwn'iu' w'as failing to make good growth, it w.as recommended to apply farm¬ 
yard nianure and harrow it in at once . before the ivinter rains cea&4. in 
feeding working Iioitos membei\s advise giving short leed with oats. Some are 
sowing alternate strips of land with wheat and oats, so that when the hay is 
cut and carted it would be mixed ready tor cdiaffing. wome of the members 
tvould give long wlieat hay at niglit, but others tlioiight short teed best at all 
times,. In feeding down wheat wdtli sheep, it was considered that less dam- 
Bigfe would result if sheep were left on the crop during light rains than, if 
mustered and driven out of the paddock when the land was soft. 


IVIount Bryan East, July 23- 

PiiES,ENT —Messrs. Duiivstaii (cliair), Bryce, Teddy, T. and E. Wilks (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. , ■ 

Lamb-biieb.i)ING. —A discu-ssion on this subi-ect took place. Members 
generally favored the pu,rebred merino as the best all-roiind lainb for this 
district. Members wished to know the true raeaning of the term “eonieback 
sheep,’’ [The term ^komeback” is u.siially applied to the ^progeny from a 
Lincohi-nmrino ewe by a meriiiO' ram, but. strictly, it applies to any sheei) 
biod oil siniiiar lines. If the sire a net grandsire aie^of^tho same breed, the 
progeny is usually spoken of -as ‘Three-quarter-bred.”— En.J 


IVIillfcent, July 7- 

p-RESENT—Messrs. McRost.ie (chair), ' Stewart, Hutchesson, Oberlander. 
Campbell, Stuckey, and Davidson (Hon. Sec,). 

Strawbbeey Clover.—M r Hutchesson referred to growth of this clover 
on German Flat. It was stated that one acre covered with, the clover xvoiild 
ker^p a bullock. It stood flooding in winter without injury. Other members 
had heard favourable reports from other parts of the district. 

Annual Report —-Ten meetings held, with average attendance of eight 
member’s. . Messrs. A. .McRostie a.nd.'R.. Campbell were elected Chairman"and 
lion. Secretary'.respectively.,' "■ , 

Judging' BY' Points.—M r.' Stewart' read' extract, dealing with judging 
stock at shows by points. Members thought the system woukl prove cumber¬ 
some and 'nninteresting to the 'visitors.: '' 

' " " 'Fire' Insueanoe.—M r. 'R. Campbell react, a naner. ''^' He'thought the ques-" 
tion of insurance one that the <agricultural comanunity inxght well take up. ih© 
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number of companies competing for the fire insiiranoe business, the enor¬ 
mous aggregate of funds held by them, and the dividends paid indicated 
that they wei'e making a good thing out of it. In almost every small touui 
tlieie were agencies of these companies; the agents received at least lo per 
cent, of the premiums, then the comi)aiues took a large slice for working 
expenses, besides what was paid in dividends or carried to credit. In, 
America this question had been taken np by agriculturists, and the small 
losses showed that the fire risks on farmhouses was not great. The losses, of 
insurance companies were almost entirely on town fires, and the unfortunate 
insurer in country districts had to pay for these risks. Often they would not 
insure were it not that the mortgage required it. If the business were taken 
up on the mutual principle, in all probability they would have in time 
sufficient funds to take up mortgages on insured properties. There was no 
reason why such a company could not be made as stable as any other insti¬ 
tution. According^to The Fire Insurance Guide for June, 1902, the aggregate 
premiums of British offices amounted to £20,600,000 for the year, and the 
losses to £12,700,000, clearly showing that on the premiums now charged 
enormous profits were made. No company showed a loss, and the interest on 
the accumuiatecl funds, in several cases, covered working expenses. _ Mr. 
Campbell also read a paper on the middleman, dealing with the evidence 
elicited by the Victorian Butter Comnitssion. 


Rhine Villa, June 24. 

Peesent —Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair), Farey, Schick, Lewis, Mickan, 
Hecker, and Vigar (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Stocking Pastuke Land. —Mr. W. Farey read a paper on this subject. 
The land in this locality varied very much. On some of it they could keep 
almost a sheep to th-e acre, while it would take a hundred acres of some of it 
to keep a sheep. Fifty years ago this district was mostly stocked with 
cattle, and there was plenty of saltbush and other natural herbage. Stock 
went back many miles from water, and there was then no talk of starvation 
or ^‘impaction.’' Later on sheep were more largely kept, and in the coiinse 
of years it was noticed that much of the bush was dying out, while of more 
recent years the native grasses have shared the same fate. To various causes, 
such as rabbits and drought, this has been attributed, but he wasi firmly con¬ 
vinced that it was mainly due to over-stocking. The continuous feeding off 
of the herbage resulted in destruction of the plant, and they got but scanty 
new growth after rain. They would always get more new feed if a fair coat¬ 
ing of old grass is allowed to remain on the land. This prevents the surface 
of the soil and the seeds being blown away, and also protects the young plants 
from the effects of frost and cold winds. On much of their best nasture land 
the natural grass, as a result of over-.stockiiig, has disappeared, and their 

S lace was taken by annual plants, which last but a. very short time, and then 
ry up and are blown away. He considered it advisable to allow the paddocks 
to be spelled for a short time when the herbage was seeding, and give the 
land a rest. It would also be a good idea to change the class of stock every 
few years. Continuous grazing with sheep was very destructive to the pas¬ 
ture unless the greatest care was exercised. He had not seen better ’ex¬ 
amples of how to treat grazing land than those of Messrs. Murray and tne 
late Mr. J, H. Angas. 


Forest Rang-e, June 23. 

Present —Messrs. Monks (chair), Vickers, Treveneii, "Waters, Green, and 
Hackett.' • 

Annual Report.- -Eight meetings held : average attend^iiice, nine. Six 
papers had been'read and discussed. Messrs., G. Monks and J. Vickers 'Wex'e 
elected Chairman and Vice-Chairman -respectively, the appointment of Hon. 
Secretary being deferred. 

Membership. —Alterations in membership rules, proposed by Wilming¬ 
ton Branch, did not meet with favour. 
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Lyndoch, July 21. 


Prii8Iini- :A ..essii,. Kennedy (chair), Hass, Warren, Ru-shall, Woolcock, 
2uamermann, Burge, Mitchell, Beu, Sclieiike, Kluge, A, H. and E Snniicr! 

b€5tt (Hoa. 8 €c.), ^ 


AnnuaIi .liEi>()in\-*-ih^^ Hon. bocretary’s report showed that twelve meet¬ 
ings had liOGii heki during tlie year, with an average attendance of nine mem- 
Ivennedy, E. Ross, and E. Springbett were elected Chair- 
inan, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Poui/viiY. -Mr. J. Kluge read a paper on ‘Turebred v. Alongrel or Cross^ 
bred lAiwis, ’ It wars the common idea that mongrel fowds wall pay avS w-eii, 
and some say even better, than purebreds. His experience had/howwein 
been just the opposite. T.he mongrels did not pay as laying birds, and this 
brancti was tlie only jrrolitable line for the general farmers to take up. It 
was true that selling buds and eggs for breeding purposes paid all right; but 
it took considerable experience and some expense to make a success of this 
branch. Where a person keeps purebred fowls, he can almost always sell a few 
vsittings at a.n advance on market rates, besides being able to" sell a feiv 
cockerels at ailvanced rates. These items would add considerably to the 
returns. With purebred birds they had eggs and birds of more uniform 
size, and tlierefore more likely to find buyers at better prices than mongrels. 
Purebred fow'-ls cost no more to keep, and w^ere quite^ as hardy as mongrels. 
It w'as true that many condenined purebreds on account of their allegecl 
deli(aacy, but where this was true it was due to inbreeding. He instanced 
how’ tills carne about. A man would buy a sitting of eggs, and mate the pullets 
tO' the inist coekereL This was^ bad enough, as breeding of brother with sister 
was th<^ wmi’vSt form of inbreeding, but it went much further. Some one pro¬ 
bably was taken with the fowds, and he followed the example of No. 1: some 
one else bought from No. 2, and continued the pernicious practice, with the 
natural result that the birds lost stamina, shape, and all the other desirable 
(jiialith's ill tlic original .stock. Then he also opposed crossbreeding for laying 
purposes, as they wmdd not inixirove the laying qualities of the purebred 
fowls in this way. They could, of counse, improve the table qualities,' but this 
woiLld only be at the expense of the laying qualities of the birds. Then, as a 
matter of beauty, a flock of purebred birds were far superior to any flock of 
mongrels or crossbreds. 


Whyte-Yarcowie, July !6- 

Present -Miessrs. Hack (chair), Dmvd, Hunt, Lock, Mudge, Mitcheii, 
Faul, Jenkins, Makin, McLeod, Fra.nci.s, Pearce, and Boerke (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report, —Seven meetings held, with an average attendance of 
10,7 irKnnl*ers. '’.Idiree x>i^'POivs were read during the ■year, and altogether the 
w'ork done had lieen satisfactory. Messrs. Hack, Dowd, and Boerke were 
elected Cliairiiian, Viee-Ohairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively for en¬ 
suing year. 

How TO Make Faeming Pay.—M r. Hunt read a paper on ‘'How to Make 
Fanning Pay in this Locality.’' This, to his mind, lay in mixed^ farming. 
On a. farm of TOO to BOO acres there was always room for seven or eight coW'S, 
which, witliout any but natural herbage, should bring in quite £20 per an¬ 
num, Ijesides sales of calves which were worth rearing. If the cmvs were 
hand fed tlie returns would, of course, be much higher,^ At least 10') fowls 
could be easily kept, and they should return a profit of £15 without much 
trouble, as far nearly three mentlis of the year they will pick up nearly all 
the food they requin/' Pigs .should also be kept, especially where there -were 
a few cows, ‘ He considerecl no stock gave such immediate profits as three or 
four breeding sows. On the farm the pigs should not be fed or kept in sties 
exoexit for six or eight weeks before killing. He found it a good plan to turn 
a few pigs into the crop if it is too forward. For a number of yeans he had 
grown baVley for his pigs. He had three small paddocks of about four acres 
each. On two he sowed barley, and the other was in fallow. He turned the 
pigs into one lot of barley, and kept the other for grain. The paddocks were, 
of course, netted,' He had, kept'10 to'15^ pigs'on', one'of these paddoefe or 
g"reen,'barley'for three months, without'any other food.,,'A few sheep" shoulo 
also be kept, to provide meat for the farmh and also to bring m a . certain 
revenue. Sheep not only' assisted to clean the;.,land, but converted' into protit 
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a certain aiiioinit of herbage that would otherwise go to waste. Altogether 
he considered that, apart from the returns from wheat and hay^ the farmer 
with 700 to 800 acres in this, district should be obtaining - £80 tO' £100 per 
annum from other sources. To secure this would, of course, involve a good 
bit of labour, as they could not expect anything without work. In Ms opinion 
the cause of tlie wsriit of success with many farmers lay in this question of 
labour. Yery often too much is left to the hired man, and the result is not 
as it should be. To achieve success the farmer must not be afraid of work, 
and must see that everything is done properly. 

lioESE-BnEEDiNG.—Mr. Mitcholl gave an address on ^'The Horse,” deal¬ 
ing with the points of different classes of horses, and how to breed them. The 
necessity for at least one of the parents being of pure breed was strongly 
emphasised. In most cases both should be pure, but not necessarily of the 
same breed. For breeding roadsters he advocated mating a blood home with 
a three-quarter-bred mare, while for a light draught the mare should be a pure 
draught. Mr. Jenkins referred to the value of mules in^ dry areas. They 
were much hardier than horses, and would subsist on very inferior food. 

Seeding. —Members generally preferred to sow wheat when the land was 
wet, but at the same time care must be taken not to sow when too wet to work 
properly. 


Yorketown, July 9- 

Pbesent —Messrs. Correll (chair), Sabine, J., A. E., and C. Anderson, 
Vanstoiie, Jung, Koth, Bomascheiiz, Davey, Bull, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Rei^ort.— The Hon. Secretary’s report showed ten meetings hekl, 
with an average attendance of 8.5 members. Generally the work of the 
Branch iiaci been satisfactory. The officers were thanked and re-elected. 

Disc y. Hoe Drill.— Members were of opinion that the hoe drill, under 
most conditions, was a better machine than the disc drill. 

Cattle Ooaiplaint. —Paper by Stock Insnector Needham on this subject 
was discussed. Members disagreed with the view that the disease was not a 
fty’er. ^ They held that primarily it was fever, and that the paralysis of the 
digestive organs and impaction were the result of the fever. 


Narridy, July 16. 

Present---- Alessrs. Satchell (chair), Smart, Black, Hodge, Kelly, Fiavel, 
Fjeebairn, and Diinstan (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Wire WORM in Potatoes. —Air. Satchell stated that his potatoes were al¬ 
ways attac'ked by wireworm, and he would be glad to know if anything could, 
be done to prevent this. He had never known it in the cooler parts of tiio 
State. Various matters in connection with Congress were discussed. 


Mallala, July 4. 

Present— ^Alessrs. W. Temby (chair), A. and H. 'Moody, Nairn, Loiter, S. 
Temby, Worden, East, Jenkins, Alarshman, Wilson, Churches, Nevin, and 
Stephenson (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. ■ ■ 

Cattle Complaint.-— ^Alr.^ H. Moody reported loss of cow. It appeared to 
suffer from paralysis of the Jaw, and was unable to swallow her food or chew 
the cud. He found afterwards a large lump of hard, stone-like matter, similar 
to that described', by Air. Harris, of 'Kapunda Branch, in September, 1903, 
Journal o/ Agrici/Iture. Owing to frequent summer rains she had had no well 
'Water fox^several months. '. 

" 'Canadian Farming.,— Mr. Rast gave, an i.nteresting account, of his, recent 

'visit to' Canada. In his opinion" the Australian, farmers were better situated 
as far as natural advantages were considered. The Canadian had many advan¬ 
tages, but he also had many disadvantages to contend with. 
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Naracoorte, July 9. 

P:RESENT~--Messrs. Forster (cbair), Coe, McLay, Williams, Cortfui, Caicl- 
\reil, Diillield, Attiwili, Malone, and Scliinckel (Hon. Sec.). 

Mangolds,— Mr. S. Schinckel read .a paper on growing mangolds. The 
growing of mangolds in tiiis district did not, in his opinion, receive the atten¬ 
tion such a valuable fodder deserved. He was convinced they could grow 
niaaigoids on small areas on most of the farms in the district. A fairly deep 
loamy soil was best^ and heavy manuring essential to succe.ss with mangolds. 
The preparation of the soil was a most important factor in tlie cultivatioii of 
this crop. Ho advis^^ applying a heavy dressing of stable manure in April 
or May, and ploughing it under 6 in. to 8 in. deep. This will of course 
encourage a strong growth of weeds, which must be kept under by ciitivatioii, 
taking care to avoid doing this work while the ground was wet,' In August 
the soil should be again ploughed and worked to a fiii'e tilth, and the seed 
sown in row^s not less than two feet apart; 3 ib. of good seed Will suffice for 
an acre of land. As soon as the young plants appear, a liberal top-dressing 
of salt will not only do the plants good, but destroy many grubs, etc. During 
growth the plants must be constantly hoed to keep the weeds dowm; he 
thought, in fact, that it was almost impossible to culivate too often. A few 
years ago Mr, W. Pearson, of Meadows Branch, stated at Congress that lie 
got from 40 to 60 tons per acre of mangolds. He gave the land 40 loacls of 
stable manure' per acre, and ]iloughed it in May. Later on he ploughed again, 
and ap|)lied 4 to 6 cwt. bonedust, and 4 to o cwffi. salt. About the end of 
August seed was sowm in drills 2 ft. to $ ft. 6 in. apart. Mr. Pe rson calculated 
that it cost for labour and manure £12 10s. per acre to grow a crop of 60 
tons: he had gi'owm as much as 80 tons per acre. In reply to questions, it was 
stated that mangolds had been purchased at Mount Gambier at 15s. per ton, 
and carted to Naracoorte. Air. Coe advocated grooving mangolds on some of 
the salty country in proximity to the svramps. Air. Schinckel stated that he 
had harvested 40 tons per acre of the long red mangolds. The roots should 
not be dug too soon, and should be stored for some time before being used. 
Mr. Cotton thought they should exercise care in regard to stripping the leaves 
from, the mangolds during growth, as if stripped too much the roots would be 
smaller and inferior. Air. Attiwell spoke highly of the Golden Tancard 
mangold, which had done well with him ; he agreed with Air. Schinckel that 
the more manure applied the better for the crop. 


Brinkworth, July 8. 

pBESENT-yMessrs. Cross (chairJ, Everett, McEwdn, Ottens, Russell, and 
Stott (Hon. Sec.) 

Standaed Bushel. —Discussion on this subject took place, and it was re¬ 
solved that the Chamber of Commerce be asked to fix the standard per¬ 
manently at 62 ft). This Branch opposes the proposal to deal with this ques¬ 
tion by legislation. 

Tree Planting. —Mr. A. L. McEwin read a paper on this subject. The 
present was a good time to get any tree planting done, and as he had noticed 
a good deal of waisted energy in this connection, especially in the planting of 
unsuitable trees, he wished to offer a little of his experience. The gum trees 
at Roseworthy College were an example, and he noticed that the Council of 
Agriculture had recommended their removal, and that pines be planted in 
place tliereof. It had apparently taken 15 to 20 years or more to realise the 
first mistake, and in probably another 15_yeai^ the authorities would come to 
the conclusion that pines would not do. He was rather surprised to find cer¬ 
tain gentlemen who’had advocated the planting of belts of timber across the 
northern plains admitting a mistake had been made in this instance; but it 
gave hope that they were coming round .to the right view of the case. He 
knew he would probably bring down on himself the wrath of these geiitlemen, 
whom he greatly esteemed; but, at the sarne time, he thought the experience 
at Roseworthy was proof that their practical Ibiowledge of the country had 
not been sufficient. [U is only fair to point out that Mr. AfcEwin appears to 
be under something of a misapprehension, in respect to the sugan^guins at 
Roseworthy,,' 'Those it' is propbsm to remove.'are on either.side,.of;'the mam 
driveto. the College: .they w-ere .planted on ..a very stony liniestbne, rise.', :a.na'. 
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while a number have made good growth, others have died out. As an avenue 
those remaining cannot be classed as a success. And while not advocating 
the planting ot trees for commercial purposes in the dry areas, there can be 
no question that even Mr. McEwin woulu find a few acies covered with gums, 
equal to the aa erage of those at the College of some financial value. Then in 
respect to tlie pines, I have little fear that the Aleppo pine will thrive, as 
twenty' years’ expeiienee at the College has already demonstrated that, al¬ 
though they do not make such rapid growth as the gums at first, they last 
much better, and make a shapely tree.—^En.j While he gave place to no man 
in his appreciation of the beautiful, he thought it was time a little more 
common sense was exercised in respect to tree planting. lie believed every 
farmer could, and should, grow a few trees around his homestead, as even if 
they were divarfed and stunted, and were of no financial^ value, they would 
relieve the house from the gaoHike appearance which is given by the lack of 
trees and shrubs. Even a large, well-built farmhouse will present a bare, 
poverty-stricken appearance if there is nothing in the way of trees and 
shrubs to relieve it. In this district they could grow gums for appearance 
sake on any good, firm soil over clay ; or, .as one resident with considei*able 
experience puts it, wherever stinkwort grows strongly in dry seasons gums 
should grow. In a loose, porous soil, especially where the clay is not close to’ 
the surfaces gums will not grow for any length of time. For any practical 
purpose timber will not grow on these plains; beyond a few rails, and perhaps 
a beam or two for sheds, that a few pieces of native timber would be of 
far greater value, they will get nothing for their labour. For looks and 
shelter he found the pepper-tree did very well. They were hardy, quick 
growing, and make the best shelter and breakwiiid for this locality of any 
tree. He had tried both Piiius iiisignis and the Stone pine (P. ninea); but 
they made very poor growth for about ten years, and then succumbed. It was 
true that the dry years experienced prior to 1900 would severely try any 
trees ; but they must not overlook the fact that they were certain to ex¬ 
perience .similar seasons again. H-e would advi.se tliose planting trees in theise 
areas to plant on good, clay land, avoiding Bay of Biscay land, porous soil, and 
limestone. The land should be prepared the year beforehand ; in fact, fallowed 
as for wheat, and the trees planted early in the season. 


Port Elliot, July 16- 

Pkesent —Messrs. AtcLeod (chair), Brmvn, Gosden. Pannell, Green, 
Basham, H. and H. B. Welch, W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon, Sec.). 

CO'OPERATioN.—Mr, Nosworthy forwarded a paper on ‘‘Should the Pro- 
<liicers Co-operate P’ He had been somewhat surprised that the Agricultural 
Biireiiu members had not done more to encourage tne farmers and prodixcors 
generally to co-operate. A bra.nch of the Farmers’ Union should be estab¬ 
lished in every farming district, las at present the_ middleman generally 
reaped more benefiit from the farmer’s labours than did the farmer himself. 
By co-operating the farmer could buy and sell better than he ooula individu¬ 
ally. For instance, they all knew that a parcel of several hundred bags of 
wheat would lealise more per bushel than say 50 or 60 bags. TVith a branch 
of a co'-operative union with 20 to 30 members they could make a large parcel 
of wheat’and sell it in one lot. Large quantities would be more eagerly sought 
for by the buyers, who would offer quite 2d. per bushel more than they would 
for small parcels. The same would apply to wool, sheep, fruit, and other 
produce. He held that the Branches of the Bureau should oe the starting 
points for such useful institutions as a Producers’ Co-operative Union. Mem¬ 
bers should form committees in every farming centre to see wdiat help they 
could get in establishing branches of such a union. The union should npt only 
act as an agency for the disposal of members’ produce; but should also pur¬ 
chase supplies, and distribute the same at the lowest cost. To manage such 
a concern they would, of course, need directors and manager of the highest 
business'Capacity. ■ • " 

' Selling' Uattee by , Weight.— -Mr. W.’'E.' Hargreaves' read a paper on. 
UWhy, Fat Cattle should be 'Sold by Live "Weight.” A?ith cattle selling at , 
high rates this question was frequently cropping up. It appeared to him to 
be strange that the practice of selling cattle by weight had not been generally 
adopted in South ilustralia; but he believed it would come in time, though * 
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possibly not until anotlier generation of stockmen had- taken the place of the 
present generation. In some of the States stock of all kinds were sold by live 
weight, and he thought it should be compulsory for every puDiic market to 
have a weigiiing machine. He knew the butchers, who preferred tlie present 
system, would vStrongly oppose such a system; but' it would not be difficult to 
divine tlie reason. Their experience in slaughtering and handling cattle 
enabled tiiem to judge pretty close the dead weight of fat cattle : "but the 
scales would enable the farmer to gauge the cash value of each beast. The 
weight-guessing competitions at their agricultural shows always caused a deal 
of interest, and at tlie same time orteii liliistrated how far out the practical 
butchers sometiines are in their estimates ot the weight of stock. The competi¬ 
tions also showed_ how far asti-ay farmers and graziers get when they attempt to 
estimate the weight and value of cattle: whereas under the weighbridge 
.system they would know the exact weight. He could see no difficulty in 
carrying out the system, as their cattle were not usually very wild, and they 
coula be weighed without much difficulty. The system onU needed a proper 
trial to prove its fairness to both buyer and seller. Members generally agreed 
with the writer of the paper. 

Pig Complaint. —Mr. H. Welch stated that he had a sow which farrowed 
about four -weeks previously which was very weak in the back and hind- 
quar-ters. The young were in good condition, as was the sow otherwise. She 
was in a warm, comfortable yard, and received grain, green leed, and milk. 
Mt. Green stated he had a young sow similarly affected. He had treated it 
with mustard and linseed meal in milk, and it appeared to be improving. 
Members thought the pigs had caught a severe cold in the back, but would 
like to know if any other members have experienced similar trouble. 


Johnsburgr, June 25. 

Present —Messrs. Chalmers (chair), Masters, Dunn, McRitchie, Sparks, 
Hombsch, Luckraft, Caughlan, Potter, and Johnson (Hon. Sec,). 

Salt Patches. —Mr. Hombsch called attention to fact that salt patches 
were spreading on many farms in the district; the only plant that would grow 
on these patches was a green trailing plant like the ‘‘squash weed.’^ Members 
had also noticed the spread of these salt patches on high land as well as on low 
land. Growing salt-loving plants was suggested by one member; and spread¬ 
ing a good dressing of stable manure was stated to do good. 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary’s report showed that six meetings 
had been held during the year, with an average attendance of eight members. 
Three papers had been read, and, considering the absence of a number of 
members from the district at various times, the work on the whole had been 
fairly satisfactory. Messrs, J. R. Masters and J. Johnson were elected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Secretary respectively for the ensuing year. 


Balaklava, July 9. 

Present —Messrs. Robinson (chair), Anderson, Baker, Black. Hains, 
Manley, Neville, Reid, Smith, Spiilane, Tiller, Tuck, Thompson, and Burden 
(Hon. Sec.)., and eight visitors. 

Standard Bushel. —Petition for a fixed standard of 60 |b. per bushel, 
initiated by Ivapunda Branch, was again discussed, and Mr. W. T. S. Harris, 
the local miller, attended, and spoke at the invitation of the Branch. He 
thought no question connected with the wheat trade was more^ misuiiders-tood 
than this matter of the standard bushel. The suggested petition contained 
statements that were not correct. Their wheat was not bought on the stand¬ 
ard fixed by the Chamber of Commerce, and sold on a 6541). standard, as 
stated: it was both bought and sold on the standard adopted for the sea^n. 
English groTO wheat was sold on a 60-fb. standard-; but it did not realise so 
much as South Australian, a recent quotation being 26s. 9d. per quarter, as 
against 29s. 7d. for South Anstralian. If they made _the standard 60 fb., as 
suggest^, it would unquestionably result In lowering the price of their 
wheat. There were several important questions bound up in this matter;-- 
l.'Was'a standard necessary?' They must answer/yes, as' buying in large 
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quantities, and over a-lar,u;e area of country, it was. impossible for tlie 'wlieat 
merebant to deal with sample iiidi^udually. 2. Should the stairdaril be a- 
fixed oneP He tliouglrt that from a buyer’s point of view a fixerl staiiclaid 
would be better r.liau the present system of fixing the standard for each 
season. 3. How should the standard be fixed, and at what weight F He heJd 
that the system of fixing it by the weight of a measured bushel was the 
correct one. The average weight of the standard samples for 10 years, was 
621 It. ; but jie believed it would pay the farmer to have it fixed at 64 lb., as 
it advertised the fact that the wheat was first quality. 4. Iii wdiose interest 
should the standard be fixed? He said in the farmers. Instead of loW'eriiig 
the .standard to 60 tb., wdiich would reduce the price by 2s. per quarter, he 
would raise it to 63 fb., and dock for what was under that weight. In this 
case the man with wheat going 62 lb. would still get as much for it .as if the 
standard was 62 lb., while the heavier wheat would benefit by the higher 
standard. Farmers who sold before the standard was fixed did riot lose what 
tliey^ ’^rere docked, as wdien the standard was lowered the price dropped pro¬ 
portionately. In reply to questions, Mr. Harris said one standard was quite 
sufficient, as to have two grades would cause a lot of difficulty. It was. true 
a buyer might ship 60 H). wheat and 64 lb. wheat in. one vessel: hut as he had 
to- ■sell on the f.a.q. sample sent to London, he would probably have to put 
up with claims which would be settled by arbitrators. After fuidlier discussion 
it was resolved that the previous decision in favour of Kapmida petition be 
rescinded. It was also resolved by a large majority that, in the opinion of 
the Branch, it was desirable that there should be a fixed standard of 63| fb. A 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Harris for his attendance and rem-ari^. 


K5ng*scote, July II, 

Present —Messrs. Funier (chair). Olds, Wright, Bates, Ayliffe, Nash, 
Melville, and Cook (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

StandABD eob Barley. —Considerable discussion took place on the question 
of the adoption of a standard weight for the bushel of malting barley. The Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce had been communicated with, but had replied that they could 
not see their way clear to accede to the wishes of the growers in this r^pect. 
It was decided to communicate with other Branches with a view to bringing 
pressure to bear on the Chamber. The question of docking for wheat under 
standard was also discussed, and the present system of refusing to pay extra 
for oveiHstandard wlieat, wdiile docking under-standard samples, was strongly 
oondemned. 


Petina, July 25- 

Present —Messre. W. Penna (chair), R. and H. Penna, Lutze, Starkey, 
and Ficldaman (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Horsi-bbeeding. —Mr. W. J. Johnstone read la short paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He would not advise farmers in this locali'oy to breed lieavy draught 
horses, as the medium draught was more generally useful. Such an animal 
they -^^ould get by mating a draught mare to a blood horse. Every farmer, 
however, requires two or three fairly heavy horses for shafters for dray or 
wagon. He would advise every farmer to breed his own horses, as he catr 
fore^ good animals cheaper than he can buy, and with less risk of loss from in¬ 
ferior animals. One visitor held that four medium draught horses, well fed, 
would do more work than six light horses. Members generally thought horses 
by a blood stallion from draught mares would he too light for farm work. 

Concrete Tanks.— Mr. Lutze initiated e, discussion on this subject. He 
instanced a tank to hold 17,000 gallons being built in the neighbourhood at a 
cost of £9 12s. 6d. For stopping leaks in underground tanks, Mr. W. Penna ad¬ 
vised working cement wash into the cracks. Other members thought a good 
coating of tar would be more effective. 

Rabbit Lestbuotion.-^Iii reply to a question, a member stated that poi- 
soued baits distributed along a newly turned furrow in Marclrand April was 
the most effective way of poisoning rabbits. 
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Gawler River, June 24. 

Pbesent —-Messrs. Dawkins (cliair), Leak, Hillier, Kreig, Spencer. F. ami 
H. Reediger, and Bray (Hoii. Se-a), and one vi.sitor. 

Dairying. —Mr. J. Spencer read a paper on this subject. In starting 
dairying the selection of a good herd of cows takes time and money, as gocxi^ 
COW’S are not readily parted wdth by their owners. Then the dairyman must 
look to the means of replacing^ the cows as they get old. This is best donfe by 
keeping a good bull and rearing a feiv heifers each year from the best cow’s. 
Not suthcient attention was given by many dairymen to the selection of a good 
bull. He preferred the Shorthorn strains of cows, as they were quiet, .good 
milkers, not so timid as some breeds, quite hardy, and good foragers.' tte 
thought the heifers should come in at two and a half tO' three' years old. liie 
calf should be tied up for a time when young, as they never afterwmrds forget 
the experience. Then, if turnM loose in a jmi’d made of good wires, so that 
they cannot get through, they will recognise that a fence is something that is to 
keep them wdthin bounds. Rugging of oow^s is much recommended now, but he 
preferred to provide shelter by means of clumps of trees and straw staclvs, and 
to feed them well. In this district, from January to ilprii, some green feed 
should be provided where water is available. Lucerne wm the best of all fod¬ 
ders. Borghum was hardiei than maize, and more suited to this district. 
Barley and rye, sown after the first rains, and fed off, pays w^ell, besides wdiich 
it allow’s the dairyman to let the natural grass get a goo3 start. The private 
separator had proved a great boon to local dairymen, but he thought there was 
room for a blitter factory in this district, as large quantities of cream were 
sent to Adelaide to be made into butter and brought back to Gawler for sale. 
A discussion ensued. Members considered that breed and condition of cows 
affected the age at which it was advisable for them to come into milk. Large¬ 
framed breeds and well-growm heifers were fitted to come into mrik earlier 
than stunted and small ones. The feasibility of a butter factory being worked 
in Gawler was discussed. Members considered there was an gening for a 
local factory, provided there was an honest man at the head of affairs. It was 
thought it might be worked on the co-operative principle. Mr. Roediger 
stated that hie short experience with rugging had proved that in coid^ frosty, 
and bleak, storn^y weather the COw^s did not decrease in milk as they did when 
un-rugged in similar weather. Shelter such as straw stacks and dumps of 
trees was advisable, but would not serve as a substitute for rugging, Mr. A. 
M. Dawkins quoted Inspector Williams in that impaction was often due to im¬ 
pure water, being all that was available, of which the cattle would not drink 
suffioiently. In summer time plenty of pure water, together with the feeding 
of molasses and salt, would go far to prevent iinxiactiqn. Sait and linie in 
water were considered to be beneficial where water is fresh and soil deficient 
in lime. Heifers should be kept in milk as long as possible, as if allowed to 
dry off early they will have a tendency to become short milkers. In feeding 
sorghum young and second growth should be fed with care, as they are likely 
to prove injurious if fed largely. To chain a bull, it was recommended to place 
a short piece of chain around the horns; attached to this is a sliding ring, to 
whieli tlie main chain is fastened. This effectually prevents galling. 


Stockport, July 25, 

Present- .-Messrs. Branson (chair), ^ Stribling,^ Smith, Perry, Gixifree, 

M-egaw, Watts, and Mim*ay, and six visitors. ■ 

Standarb Bushel. —Mr. Wunnenberg read a paper on this subject. Deal¬ 
ing with the question: ‘‘When should the standard be fixedhe pointed out 
/that, p'arts of the Upper North were two months earlier in harvesting thip in the 
South, and; about six weeks ahead of tliis^ district. ' Then, the wheat from/the 
No,rth might-be prime or shrivelled, and - just the reverse in. this and otliei’dis- 
ti'icts, , ' .It seemed to him that it was impossible to fix a standaid .that would 
‘be fair to'lairparts; but, at the■ same, time, it was.out of the question .tommfee 
.separato'etandards for each division of'the Sta.te. / To.'those'in'.the 
North'who advocated .fixing the standard early he' Woiild 'point:''o:iit''thatto 
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early reaped wheat usually weighs 1 fb. to 1^- fb. per bushel more than the 
wheat reaped wheu quite ripe and dr;^; therefore by fixing the standard early 
there was considerable risk of much of the later whea-t failing to reach it. His 
remedy would be to hare a permanent standard of 62 tt). per biishel.^ While 
this was quite high enough for all practical purposes it would aiso' suit all dis¬ 
tricts. He strongly condemned the practioe of judging the weight of wlieat 
on the small sample. There was no difficulty whatever with the small measures 
used in making the supposed weight vary to the extent of 2 ft>. to 3 tb. per 
bushel. Uniformity in the matter of filling the measure, whether it be the 
Imperial bushel or the small cup now used, wzs essential to uniformity in re¬ 
sults. In regard to payment for over-standard wheat, he contended that the 
farmer received extra payment, inasmuch as all the wheat was bought on a 
weight of 60 ib. per busliel. He thought, however, that in docking for wheat 
under standard, instead of reducing the price by Id. per bushel for each pound 
under standard, the weight paid for should be reduced 1 ft), for every pound 
under standard. Under the present system the lower the price of wheat the 
greater wms the proportionate reduction in price. In liis opinion, bleaelied 
wheat was not injured for fioui’-making, but in grinding it does not cut so 
clean as unbleached wheat. With present appliances, however, the bran gets 
rolled a second time, and the miller gets out all the fiour contained in the 
wheat. The apparent loss in weight of bleached wheat was due to the fact 
that when wetted the grain swells, but on drying again it does not shrink to 
its former size, consequently the same weight of grain occupies a larger space, 
or weighs less per measured bushel than originally. ^ Where, however, wheat 
has been wetted several times it may be seriousl^^ injured from a cominerciai! 
aspect. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed that the average 
attendance last year was only six, and strongly urged members tO' make an 
effort to attend regularly and also take their share in the work of the Branch. 
Messrs. C. Perry, C. Branson, and J. Murray were elected Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 


Clarendon, July 13. 

Present —Messi'-s. Payne chair), Mornhett, Juers, Phelps, Reece, Diiii- 
iiiiil, and Wright (Heu- Sec.), and two visitors. 

Reoisthation of Cows. — Some discussion took place in reference to tiie 
registratjoii of cowkeepers under the Health Act. Members considered this 
unnecessary, and it was decided to ask the Local jBoard uf Health to oppose the 
proposal. Other matter-s of local interest were discussed. 


Forster, July 16. 

Present —Messrs. Bolt (chair), W., J.,^and F. Johns, Retallack, A, and E. 
ScheiTScher, Pain, Ha.yden, and G' Johns, jiin. (Hon. Sec.) 

Size op Wheat Sacks.—D iscussion on this subject took place. Members 
were strongly opposed to the proposed alteration in the size of the wheat sack. 


Hartley, July 22. 

Present —Messrs. Wundemtz' (chair),' W. and 'C. Brook, J. pand T. 
Jaeiisch, Hassain, Reimers,’ Stein, and'Fry (Hon.' Sec.), and three visitors. 

Size op Whe.\t Sack.—M embers do not approve of any alteration in the 
size of the wheat sack. ■ 

■ ■ , Foxes.—M embers,reported that- foxes were' increasing, in this 'district,, and' 
becoming .a serious nuisance to owners of sheep and poultry. Some members 
doubted whether the foxes' would". l'rbtible''slieep' 'Very .much so long' as rabbits 
were plentiful, but the others held that active steps should be takn to cope 
with the foxes before they became too numerous. 
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Bowhill, Joly 22. 

Present —M-essrs. JDo'hnt (cbairV AYaters, A\*]iitfieM, DrvjgeiiiiVller, .IViiiR- 
stoii, Normaii, Tyler, AA^eyland, aiid Riklea CHon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Standard Bushel. —Resolution from Crystal Brook Brandi-'asking thai: tlie 
iiieinbers siiiiport proposal for a permanent legal sta-ndard of 62 ft), per biishe! 
u'a.s discussed, and generally approved. Alemhers also thoiigfit tlint action 
siioiild also be ta.keri. in reference to the manner in wliieli the weight of tlie 
sample was deterniinocl. 

Poultry. —Mr. iSTorinan initiated a disciisvsion on Air. Rathboneis article 
on the comniercial aspects of poultry farming. He was convinced, that fann¬ 
ers, as a_ rule, did not ^realise the extent to u'hicli poultry might be made ...a 
s^.:)iirce of income. AA'ith the- natural advantages in their favour, they shoitld 
inalve the poultry a., vei'y profitable investment. Members considered _lMr. Rntli- 
born^'s estimates too iriegiilar, the scale of' his poultry hoii-ses needlessly ex¬ 
travagant^, and the scheme generally too expensive. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Latoor Bureau* 

N^miber of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from June 28 to July 28, 1904. 


Trade or Calling. 

Number Registered. 

Number 

Employed, 

Town. 

Country. 

Laborers and youths 

34 

75 

179 

Carpenters 

2 

— 

— 

Masons and brickla 3 ^ers 

— 

— 

1 

Boilermakers and assistants 

1 

— 

— 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

6 

1 


Fitters and turners 

1 

— 

— 

Enginedri vers and firemen ... 

— 

1 

— 

Moulders ... 

— 

— 

1 

Brassfinisliers 

1 

.— 

3 

Plumber and ironworkers ... 

3 

— 

1 

Painter 

1 

— 

1 

Compositor 

1 


— 

Cook and scullery man 

— 

— 

1 1 

Camel driver 

- i 

— 

1 

Shepherd ... 

— 

— 

1 

Saiimaker... 

— 

1 1 

— 

Apprentices ' ... 

17 

! 1 

2 

Cleaners ... 

7 

I 4 

— 

Porters and j unior porters ... 

8 

2 

— 

Rivet boys 

3 

— 


Totals 

85 

S5 

1 

191 


July 29, 1904. 


A. Richakdson, Bureau Clerk. 
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FURTHER MOTES OM FRUITGROWING IN TASWANIA* 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

TYPES OF APPLE AND PEAR TREES* 

In 1896, when the codlin moth trouble wa^s. causing much acrinifmious 
discussion ajiiong our apple-growers, many of whom did not hesitate to declare 
that no means of effectively coping with the insect were likely to found, 
quite a new interest was introduced into the matter by an illustrated article 
which IVlr, W. C. Grasby published in The. Gurden and Field^ on his return 
from a visit to Taspiania. In that article the writer showed what an irnpor- 
taiit factor the training of the trees had proved in facilitating the control of 
this pest in the island colony. Since that time Mr, Grasby has, with com¬ 
mendable pei'sistency, urged our growers to adopt something-on the lines of 
those methods followed by the Tasmanian apple growers in the training of 
their trees. 

Although the methods so genera-lly followed in Tasmania for dealing with 
the codlin moth are probably never likely to be reverted to here, the impost¬ 
ance of a system of training trees %vh:ch will make possible the most ecoiionneal 
application of the more modern means of combatting this pest cannot lose 
any of its value so long as we have this trouble to contend wdth. To in.v 
mind, in the training of his apple trees chiefly lies the secret of the siieeess- 
fiil I’esnltvS obtained by tire Tasmanian grower. Questioned as to whether 
South Australian growers may learn anything from their contemporaries 
across the straits, 1 wmiild most certainly reply: ‘‘One thing, and that is to 
ti-ain up trees which are capable of carrying much more legiilar crops of fruits 
of even quality during a succession of years.” Whether the necessities of' tire 
codlin moth scourge alone caused the adoption of tlie type to be outlined 
herein, I cannot say ; but if no other advantages were foreseen, they cer¬ 
tainly have been realised by its adoption. Probably it is only a natimil 
sequence to this and other practices to find that many of tlie Tasmanian 
fruitgrowers ha%^e most certainly arrived at that stage of intcuise culture 
which clearly proves that a large ainotmt of energy, skill, and judicious inoiie- 
tary expenditure devoted to a small area yields a comparatively higher 
profit than* slipshod, cheap, and unscientific methods applied to a large ex¬ 
panse of land. As pointed out in a preceding aidicle, 1 am of the opinion 
we have large areas of soils in most of our apple-growing districts which are 
capable of sustaining trees in full bearing for a much longer period of tinm 
without a large expenditure on manures than most of the land which I saw 
devoted to fruit culture in the island State. ^ In such places there is, with 
the assistance of scientific cultivation, sufficient moisture received by the 
soil to sustain the greatest drain which evaporation and leaf transpiration are 
likely'to impose upon''it.,,' Owing..to these considerations, and in 'presence' of 
the,' fact That tetter"',prices have been realised, in .''England foi’ our, fruits, than 
'for'thc®e from'the imand State,'one''may pertinently ask :'/‘Why ; sho'uld 'our 
growers' not 'set themselves 'out in earnest to capture a-large share, o'f'what 
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promises to be an extensive and oi'din-arily profitable business?’^ To' do this 
the first item is the pro'diiction of the tree. This tree must be capable of 
iiiaintaiiiing, with as little _ fluctuation as poi&sible, a high average yield of 
fruit of prime quality. Being^ in a position to maintain a regular supply 
is probably the first factor which can enable a beginner to gain a footing in 
any trade, and certainly without it no status can be upheld in an open mar¬ 
ket. 1 believe it will be freely admitted that the writer has had exceptional 
opportunities of observing the natural conditions which prevail in the fruit- 
producing areas of this State and of the produce raised thereon. With the 
exceptions provided by some peculiarly sun-seanclied positions I have no hesi¬ 
tation in recommending the owners or prospective planters of apple orchards 
in South Australia to follow the lines which in the training of apple trees 
have proved so eminently satisfactory in Tasmania. The type of tree alluded 
to calls for little skill in manipulation after the foundation has been laid. Its 
structure may be likened to an inverted hollow^ cone which rests upon its 

apex-.the trunk. This figure implies the possession of no trunk, and, though 

■actually this is incorrect, it is nominally so>, for ^the stem is only sufficiently! 
long to pie vent the base of the main arms arising from the ground level. 
These arms are subdivided, and even I'e-subdivided when necessary, as low las 
practicable, until from eight to fifteen leaders are secured. These leaders are 
not again bifurcated, but at each winter’s pruning the growth from, one bud 
only is permitted to ascend to continue the extension and leading direction 
of the branch. All others on the more vigorous trees are summer pruned, and 
thus subdivided into laterals of a fruit-bearing character. This tree possesses 
many excellent economic advantages, which evidently have been evolved out 
of the necessities of conditions through which the industry of fruitgrowing 
has pa.ssed in the island State. In the Huoii Valley, acres of giant trees Oif 
the French crab apple may be seen, beneath the wide-spreading branches of 
which herds might graze/and flocks rest during the noondtvy heat. Enquiries 
and observatio-ns vshowed that diseases and pests—levellers always, whether it 
be plant or beast or mankind that is concerned—had not yet begun tlia't- 
inevitable iprocess. In somewhat later established orchards the lengthy stem 
Ims been eliminated, but the willowy arms are still found prone to the ground 
with the'r burdens of ruddy fruits. (This may be dimly seen in Plates I and 11. 
in my notes in last month’s issue.) In some of the newer divstricts, as shown 
in Plates IV., V., VI., and VII. of this number, their weakness is being correct¬ 
ed, and the more rigid trees stand erect, holding their heavily laden branches out 
of the way of the cultivating implements. It must not be inferred that all of 
the trees in the orchard.s of Tasmania possess these ideal characteristics; for 
it seemed to me that many^ growers there possessed but a hazy grasp of the 
general principles involved in the training of a tree after the stage of setting 
a short stem Had been passed. The common mistakes of pemnitting the lead¬ 
ing branches to ascfend in height out of pro'portion to their rigidity, and tli|e 
too early formation of fruits upon the extreTnitie.s of such hmbs must militate 
strongly against the prolonged profitableness of such branches, not to mention 
the injury wrought upon the tree as a whole. In adopting this system of 
training iere, where the importance of conserving the soil moisture by means 
of cultural operations sustained throughout the summer is imperative, it is of 
the utmost moment that greater stability be secured.^ The advantages claim- 
for this type of tree are manifold. To my mind it represents the highest 
point yet reached iir the -economic production of first-class fruit. It has been 
argued that in our climate the bark and fruits would ^ be sun scalded, but a 
glance at the accompanying illustrations will turn this objection to nought 
and clearly indicate that as a means of protecting these parts it has decided 
advantages over the type of trees seen in the average orchard upon the main¬ 
land of Australia. Properly manipulated, the spur growths encircle the 
cordon branches with wreaths of foliage, which, while admitting enough sun¬ 
light to ripen the buds and colour the fruits, do not favour injurious sun 
effects iipon the bark. These spurs extend along the main arms and leaders 
from the junction with the_ trunk to the extremities of the stiffened points, 
and the bulk of the crop is carried upon the parts before the elevation is 
reached where most of our apple trees begin to form fruit spurs, In a 
country peculiarly subject to wind storms and great evaporation, what can 
appeal to the reason more than the^ points? The clieiapness of fruit produc¬ 
tion must be studied in every detail, and circumstances which permit of dis-^ 
pensin^ with the step ladder in. pruhingj harvesting, and treating for dis- ‘ 
eases will most certainly help our growers in the primary acts of piaffing their 
productions on the world’s markets at the lowest cost/ The treatment of pests 









'S'ig. 2. ■ Fig. S ■ Fig.4. ■ ,,Fig. 5. : Fig.e. 


Plate I.—Types of Apple Trees as received from nursery, and tiie priming 
suggested at planting. 






Fig. 1, Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

Plate II. —Types of Apple Tre^, before seoond and tMrd winters^ pruiiing, and treatment sugg^ted. 
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iancl _di.s-ea.S'e.s, such as the fusicladium fungus and codliii moth, are brought 
within the bounds of an effectiveness which is also inexpensive by having the 
parts attacked in a position readily accessible to the operations of the remedy. 

Although, with the exception of the shorter stem, there is practically 
nothing in the principle of framing these trees which has not already been 
repeatedly described and illustrated in these columns, I trust the impontance 
of the matter will be an adequate excuse for again reverting to the subject. 
The best form of young tree upon which to begin is one possessed of a single 
clean shoot which during the previous summer grew unbranched from the bud 
or graft. This will be furnished with buds capable of starting into growth 
witii great activity in the coming summer. This shoot must be out off when 
planted at a height of from 9 to 15 in. above the ground level. (See Figs. 
1 and 4 of Plate I.). If a number of side shoots have emerged from the stem 
ill the nursery, as shown in the specimens 2 and 3, figured in Plate I., these 



will, if the other buds are intact and healthy, be best cut away, as shown in 
Figs. 5 and 6 on the same plate. This will give a stronger and usually a 
more even start to the brancnes sent out from such buds. With a view to 
widening the centre of the tree it is a good plan to leave a long piece of th{e 
internode projecting above the topmost bud. This acts as a temporary pro¬ 
tection to this bud against accidents, and turns its line of growth away at a 
broad angle from the central axis or stem. At the next winter’s pruning this 
stub, which will have'dried, must be cut away, and the wound encouraged to 
heal over rapidly. In the case of> older nursery trees which have branched, apd 
from the stems "of which the primary or original buds have fallen, or b^n- 
removed, the injury to the roots must usually be counterbalanced by reducing 
these side shoots back to within one or two buds of their junction with the 
main stem. The number of branches which are permitted to rise from the stem 
cannot be arbitrarily fixed, and whether 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 arise, providing they 
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Plate V.—Bturmor Oruhaixl, in Bagdad Valley, Tasmania. 
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Plate VII.—Adams Pearmain Apple Trees, thirteen years old, at Bnsliy 
Park, Tasmania. Showing tree when relieved of its fruit. 
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are not crowded, arid each possesses a good grip on the main stem, is of little 
iinportaiiee. During the first spring and summer the sappy growing points of 
the stronger ones are pinched out once or twnc-e to temporarily check them, to 
the gain of the weaker and shorter, which are usually the lower ones. Should 
there be a greater number than four, a sufficiency of leading branches will be 
obtained if each be subdivided once. In the case of those possessing three or 
four limbs, a second subdivision will be desirable. In order to secure the whole 
of tlie cordon branches at an early stage in the formation of the tree, it is 
necessary to prniie the branches back, leaving a few buds only on each. ThivS 
u'ill tend, under ordinary conditions, to induce the tree to send up a few very 
strong branches. " ' 

In Figs. 2 and 4 of Plate 11. the second and third winter prunings are 
shown as applied to a tree with three main arms. The secateurs shown in these 
plates are 9 inches long, so it will be seen in Plate II. tliat the main arms start 
at about 9 inches, and the secondaries at about 13 or 14 inches, while the whole 
of the cordon branches (which are the final subdivisions) will be started at a 
height of from IS to 20 inches above the soil. It will be seen in these platea 
that weak branches aie alway,s cut shorter in winter than long ones ; but, of 
course, as indicated above, only the strong shoots are checked during the grow¬ 
ing season. 

In Plate III. the fourth winter pruning of a., slightly irregularly forniC'd tree 
is shown, and none of these top branches will be allowed to subdivide again. 
In a general way it may he taken for granted that all strong-growing trees will 
demand attention to their lateral growths after the third winter pruning. As 
foi’eshadowed above, the hard pruning necessary to secure tliie formation of 
stout, foundation branches will result in starting a greater number of buds 
into growtli than shoots are reejuired for leaders. Tliese, with the exception 
of one—or, at the moist, two—of the topmost^ must be cut back in suminer, if 
the proper type is to be secured. Without this manipialatioii of the laterals in 
vsuminer it is ^quite impossible to secure the best results, and the neglect of 
this practice in the past has turned our orchard trees into dense, isolated 
thickets, until the wmght of fruit opened them out in an irregular and oft- 
times ruinous fashion. The summer manipulation may consist of (1) an early 
summer cutting, which usually results in a second cutting away of the renewed 
growth being necessary later on; (2) a late partial fracturing of the laterals 
when the sap is falling in late summer; or (3) a complete removal by means 
of a fracture or rough cut section through the lateral. In each case the section, 
is made above the third to sixth bud from the base of the lateral,. Some sorts, 
such as the well-known Jonathan variety, do not respond from the lower buds 
upon the laterals; but most of our popular sorts send out short wood spurs 
from the buds on the stub as a result of this complete severance, if it is not 
done toe late in autumn. ' After trying all of these methods, I am of the 
opinion that the late complete fracture, applied just after midsummer, gives 
t lie best results and is of the least trouble. Should the laterals be sev'cred 
too early, the top bud upon the stub will often grow out into a secondai’y 
lateral during the same summer. When these second growths exceed 3 or 4 
inches in length they are usually cut baclv to their bases at the next winter 
priming. The winter pruning, therefore, is simplified into pruning back the 
single leader to a length commensurate with 4ts vstoutness, and reducing any 
of these secondary laterals back, to their bases,’"Ox*- to spurs alx'eady formed. Ah 
the trees grow older, and the fruit production begins to exceed the wood 
growth, it'will be iiecessai'y to thin out the much subdivided spur growths 
Arhenever they show signs of weakening. The terminal portion of the leaders 
should always be kept fairly free of fruit-bearing wood, as this will keep up a 
certain amoimt of top growth, which is conducive to a proportionate degree 
of root activity, which is desirable in every fruit tree if its profitable character 
is to be maintained. The erect position of the leaders is likewise less en¬ 
dangered by this practice. 
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EXPORT OF APPLES- 


The following report by Mr. E. Burney Young, formerly Managei' of the 
London Wine and Produce" Depot, has been received by the Hon. Minister oi 
Agriculture: — 

'‘The net result of the season’s operations I fear will cause no little disap- 
pointnieiit, which is attributable:—1. To the large quantity of American 
apples kept back in cold store and thrown on the market at the same time as 
ours, some of which are still to be seen in the shops. These apples, thoiigii 
distinctly inferior to the Australian in quality, helped to depress an already 
well stocked market. 2. The bad condition in _ which .some of the cargoes 
arrived. 3. The very large extra quantity of fruit shipped from Australia 
and Tasmania, as compared Avith any previous year, being more than double 
last yetar’s shipments. 


"The question of the carriage of fruit by the steamers is a very serious one. 
Some cargoes arrived in oxtreniely bad condition, OAving to the defective AAmrk- 
ing of the refrigerators. Unless more certainty can be introduced into tide 
carrying of the fruit it Avill Amry seriously injure the fruitgroAA'ers’ interests. 
The time has arrived, noAv that the fruit trade has as.suined so large dimen¬ 
sions, that efforts should be made to fix some responsibility on the shipowners 
for the carriage of fruit. The first condition^ might reasonably be that the 
fruit is cooled to a temperature of, say, 45 to 50 degrees before shipment. _ If 
apples AA^ere deliA^ered to the ships at that temperature, and in good condition, 
there is practically no risk AvhateA^er in carrying them to London, provided 
ordinary care is exercised by the ship’s engineers, and the refrigerators are 
properly constructed. The shipoAA’iiers charge a lieaA^y freight for this cargo, 
and it is nothing less than absurd that they vshould be exempt from all respon¬ 
sibility. In speaking of the temperature at AAdiich it is suggested the fruit 
should be deliA'ered to the ship, it should be clearly understood that I do not 
mean that it is- to be carried at that temperature. But it is easily to be under¬ 
stood that if the fruit is deliA'ered on board at a very high temperature it 
may be difficult to reduce it quickly in the ship’s hold to the required tsimpera- 
ture; and in order to remoA^e ev’-ery obstacle, and to be able to approach the 
shipoAAmers Avith a good case, I suggest the reduction aboA^e mentioned, which 
should amply meet the case, and the extra^ cost Avould be compensated for m 
the better securitv giA’eii for the carriage of the fruit, assuniiiig, of course, an 
equitable agreement is made Avitli the shipoAviiers. In alluding above to pro¬ 
perly ooiistriicted refrigerators, I do so advisedly, because I haA^e it on very 
good authority that some of the ships wdiich undertake the carriage or fruit are 
defectiA-e in this respect. There is therefore an additional reason for some res¬ 
ponsibility resting on their shoulders, as they Avould take care to reniedy any 
shortooniings. The trade has noAv become too iniportant to palter AA’itii, and 
the matter should be taken up Avith determination. 

"In regard to the marketing of the fruit in London., one of the faults 
noticeable with South Australian shipments is slack packing. Boxes wkicii 
should Gontara at least 40 fb. of fruit net A-ery often contani no more than 
about 30 ih. This is a A'ery great- di.screpaiicy. I haA^e iioticed these short 
weights in case.s otheiAviso carefully packed. Quantities of unnecessary pack¬ 
ing are placed on the top and bottom of the cases. It the apples are caretuiiy. 
AA’rapped and tightly packed, and the creA^ices filled AA’itli a little Avood avooI, 
nothing more is required. One sometimes sees nearly a quarter of the case 
filled up Avith paper shaAdiigs, Avhicli are useless and unsightly. Complaints on 
this score haA^e been A-ery frequent this year, borne iiiA’cstiga^tion should be 
made in regard to cause of ’spotty’ appleis. Many of the apples aie coAeied 
Atitli small broAAui spots, AA'hich eat into the apple a considerable distance, and 
they spoil its; sale. ■ y , 

"I shall probably not be blessed if I reopen the question of the codlin 
moth but as 1 have personally come across the grub in consignments we haye 
hatl to deal with, and have seen the traces of a great many more, one cannot 
but record one’s experience. I cannot^ say that it has proA’ed to be very pre- 
Amleiit, but unless it is kept in check it AVill prove the AAerst enemy that tb-e 
trade has to contend with. 'While some of the marks shipped Inwe been con¬ 
sistently Avell packed ai^d graded, and the quality of the friiit very good^ 
others, on the other hand, show the old faults of not grading, Frequent atten- 
■tioii Las been drawn to this HefeotAm my reports of years, and^ 

cannot 'be too■■ stronglv impi'essed Avith the necessity.of gjadmg. , A, buyei 
who requires a case of largt apples does not want small oi:.,s, and, race verm, 
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tlie man who lias a trade iii medium and small fruit, wliicli he sells to the 
custoiiiei' who can afford to pay only, say, a penny for jiii apple, or expects 
ti> get half a dozen for dd., looks upon the large apples in a case ais so iiiiicL 
waste, and conS'equently tlie sale price is vspoilt for either class of buyer. 

“Aliy attempt tO' average prices would be utterly misleading, owing 

to th'O liad condition in which some cargoes w-ere delivered, and the iineyeniiess 
of othei's, but from a careful compari.son of the prices of a miiiijier of marks 
which arrived in good condition with the same marks which arrived in good« 
condition last season there appears to be an all-round reduction in price as 
compaied with last year-of 20 per cent, to 25 per cent, for soinid fruit; but 
there is a greater reduction in the average if the unsound fruit is reckoned, 
as there was a much larger percentage of unsound fruit thispseason than in 
1903. The very latest arrivals, which have had tO' compete with English soft 
fruit, have fared badly. The prices obtained for the Dorset shipment, the 
last arrival, which comprised 40,000 cases of Tasmanian apples, would not 
average o.s. a case. The above remarks are applicable entirely to apples. 
Three hundred and ninety cases of pears were shipped to the care of my 
Company, very few of which turned out sound, which averaged 9s. 6d. per 
case. The prices ranged up to 20s. for good sound fruit. Two hundred cases 
shipped per the Orestes averaged 12s. per case. Pears, in my opinion, sliould 
be carried separate from and at a lower temperature than apples if they are 
to be given a chance. If they arrive in good, condition they invariably bring 
good prices, 20s. a case being not uncommon, but, unhappily, there are so 
few of them,’' 

It will be noted that^ Mr. Young refers to the depressing effect of the 
large quantities of American apples kej)t in cold stores and placed on the 
market at tlie time our fruit arrived. It is somewhat consoling to Austmlian 
growers to learn from a good authority that the storing of these apples 
resulted unfavourably to those interested, and that it is questionable whether 
the practice will be repeated to anything like the same exte.nt in future years. 
The conditions under which we ship our fruit are referred to by Mr. Young, 
and all interested in the fruit trade should assist the local^ Fruitgrowers’ 
Association in its efforts, in oo-operation with similar associations in the 
other States, to secure the safe carriage of fruit to oversea markets. 

The various Fruitgrowers’ Associations are asking the shipping com¬ 
panies to agree to carry fruit at a uniform temperature of not less than 
32 deg. Fall, or more than 38 deg. Fah.; to permit self-registeriiig tiiermoi- 
meters to be placed in each hold; to deliver the fruit within a specified time; 
and to be responsible for ullage by the ships’ companies. In view of the 
lieavy freights charged for fruit, these requests cannot be regarded as other 
than reasonable. 

, The following figures concerning the fruit shipped by the Produce Depot 
last season will be of interest: — 

S.S. Sarpjedon —l,3r55 cases of apples realised 4s. 7d. per case net at 
Port Adelaide ; cost of case [and packing, which would amount tO' about Is. 
2ci., must be deducted, leaving 3s. 5d. per case for the fruit. The prices 
realised by the different consignors varied from 2s. to 8s. od. per case at Port 
Adelaide. One hundred and fifty-one cases of pears, mostly overripe and 
wasty, netted 2s, 5|-d. at Port Adelaide. 

S.S. Hectoe —1,409 cases of apples averaged 10s. Bel. in London, equal to 
5s. lid. at Port Adelaide. The Oleopatras averaged 10s. 4d.; Jonathan, 11s.; 
and Dunn’s Seedling, 11s. Many ot the Cleopatra apples were ^‘spotty’’ )and 
consequently lowered the average. Fourteen cases or pears realised 7s. 8d. 
gross, 3s. lid, net. Most of the pears were unsound. Some that arrived in 
good condition realised 20s. per case. 

S.S. Wakeioal— -Owing to the temperature of the chambers being allowed 
to get too high, the fruit was m-ostly landed in very bad condition. The ship¬ 
ment realised an average of 4s. per case in London. The returns at Port 
Adelaide varied from a net return of 2s. 2-|d. to a loss of 3s. 2^d. per ease, 
besides cost of case, paper, and wood wool. The rebate' of Is. 6d. per oase 
allowed by Lund & Co., in fall but one instance, has prevented any actual 
loss, other, of course, than the value of the fruit. 

Account sales of shipment ex Orestes and Commonwealth have not yet 
come to hand, but it is anticipated from telegraphed reports that the returns 
owing to the depressed markets, will be unsatisfactory. 
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MOTIVE-POWER INI SPRAY OUTFITS. 

By "W. L. SUMMEES. 

The general adoption of the practice of spraying with arsenical iiiixtiires 
for the suppression of the oodlin moth has brought home to our fruitgroAvers 
the absolute necessity for efficient spraying outfits. It is generally recognised 
that the outfit must be of such character as to permit of the work being 
efficiently and at the same time rapidly carried on. The time occupied in 
spra 3 ung is a very important item, especially to those appler-growers who also 
produce considerable quantities of soft fruits. This is particularly apparent 
during the early summer months, when it is essential that sprajdiig for codlin 
moth should be undertaken at the right time—^if necessary at the sacrifice of 
other duties—if the best results from previous operations are to be secured. 
At this* period vspraying cannot possibly be neglected, except at great risk to 
the crop, yet the grower is usually very busy harvesting his soft fruits. 

So far as I am aware all spray outfits used in South Australia are n'orked 
by handpower. The question arises: Cannot other power be applied to secui*e 
greater efficiency and also economy of time and money P Mr. C. B. Simpson, 
Special Field Agent to the United States of America Department of Entomology, 
dealing with this question, saj^s—"'Tf an orchard consists of more than 1,U(J0 
trees, it wdli be found expedient to use a gasoline-power spraying outfit. If 
the orchard consists of 5,000 to 10,000 trees it will be found that the expense 
per tree with this outfit is only about half of what it would be with iiand- 
power sprayers,^^ Much, of course, will depend upon the character . of the 
orchard, as on steep hillsides the larger outfits could not be worked. Tlmt the 
above statement is, however, founded upon actual work is evidenced by the 
number of makers in America who have placed gasoline-power sprayers on the 
market and the numbers that are in actual use. Mr. Simpson states that the 
engine for spraying purposes sho-uld be about one horsepower, which ma^-, per¬ 
haps, be more than is required at ordinary times; but occasions may arise when 
more power would be desired. The whole machine, engine, pumps, and tank, 
must‘be mounted upon a rigid frame. On this frame there should be a plat¬ 
form on either'side, with railing, for the operators. Fig. 3 of the illustration 
shows the outfit. This frame can be mounted on an ordinary 
wagon, but it is preferable to use a low wagon, with steel whseeis 
and tires not less than 6 in. wide. A team and two men 
are required to work this outfit; both spray, and one drives while the other 
stops and starts the engine. Many tests of these outfits show that 700 trees 
can be spraj^ed in one day, and soine growers have spraj'ed as manj^ as 900 
trees in a day. The engine fills the 150-gallon tank in about four minutes, and 
can empty it at the rate of gallons per tree in 30 to 40 minutes.. The outfit 
complete, with special wagon, costs from £55 to £110, according to size, etc. 
That shown in illustration cost about £66. including £8 for wagon and £4 for 
filling pump and attachments. 

The following figures, sho-wing the cost of spraying 1,000 large eight-year- 
old trees, using 2| gallons per tree of the arsenite of lime, are taken from a 
recent report by Mr. Simpson on the subject of codlin moth: — 


Handeowee Outfit. 


Man and team, 4 days, at $3.50 ... ... /. 

.$14.00 

Two men spraying, 4 days, at $1.50 each*. 

. 12.00 

Materials . ...... '. 

... ... 1.12 

Total . ... . 

Say, £5 15s. 

... ... $27.12 

Gasoline-fower Outfit. 

Man and team, If days, at $3.50 . ... 

. $5.25 

One extra man, If days, at $1.50 . ... ... 

. 2.25 

Materials ... ... . 

.... ... ,1.12 

Gasoline .. ... ... ... . ... 

V..' ... ■' ■ ,.55 

" .Total' .... ... ... ..t ... .■ 

Say, £1 19s. 

'■...■'$9.X7:' 
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Fig 1.—Gasoline-pow-er Sprayer, showing the Engine and Spr^y-punjp 


Fig. 2.-—Same Sprayer as No. 1, seen from the other side, shownig 
Filiing-pump and Attachments. 


lUttStmfionS /T 
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These estimates were taken upon actual field operations. By the hand- 
power oiitfit it cost 2.7 cents per treej and by the gasoline-power outfit 0.9 cents, 
allowing market rates for labour and team, but the actual additional cost to 
the grower would not be more than half these figures. 

The first cost would, of course, be the greatest drawback to the adoption 
of these gasoline or similar power spraying outfits, but I beliewe that it will 
not be many years before our larger growers who are working orchards on,not 
too .steep .slope.s will find it profitable to use them. There is no doubt, too, that 
once the gasoline engine is purchased it could be used for many purposes, such 
as pumping water, cnitting chaff, and for other purposes where the power is 
sufficient. 


‘‘JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE/^ 


From January 1, 1904, the ‘‘Journal of Agriculture’* will 
be posted to anyone resident in South Australia bona fide 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil on payment of a 
REGISTRATION FEE of One Shilling per annum. Single 
copies will be supplied at 3d. each; back issues at 2s. 6d. 
per doz. The indexes of Vols. I. to VI. can be obtained by 
members of the Agricultural Bureau and subscribers 
desirous of binding their volumes. 


AGRICULTURAL STAnSTICS, 1903. 

The preliminary tables issued by the Government Statist showing the 
harvest statistics for 1903-4 are, on the whole, of a very satisfactory natures, 
.In all the more important branches* considerable increases are shown in the 
returns. 

In Table I. are shown the returns from cereal canps for 1903-4, compared 
witli those of 1902-0. 

It will J3e seen that the total yield of wheat was 13,209,465 bushels, as 
against 0,354,912 bushels the previous year, and the average yields per acre 
were 8.29 bushels and 5.98 bushels respectively. The aggregate yield has only 
been exceeded twice during the past fourteen years, viz., 1889, when the record 
was 14,577,358 b^^shels, and 1893, with 13,618,062 bushels. Neither barley nor 
oats figure very largely, compared with wheat, m the retuxms, the total yield 
of barley being 487,920 bushels, an average of 17 bushels per acre, and oats, 
902,936 bushels, an average of 15.67 bushels per acre. 

Owing to so many of the crops being attacked by red rust a greater area 
than usual was. cut for hay, lash year’s, figures'showing an increase: of 44,363 
acres, and an increased. yield of 170,898 tons. The'-average yield'of l',3'tons', 
per acre is the'heaviest recorded for many years. ,, 



Table I.-—Cereal Crop Statistics. 
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Tile figures concerning the fruit and vine growing industry are also satis- 
factoa-y, as shown in Tables II. and III. : — 
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It will be not!oed .that there has -been a gratifying increase all around in 
the totals, and, with one or two exceptions, in each district. In the Lower North 
small decreases are shown in number of almond trees and yield of oliye oil, and 
a large decrease in number of lemon trees. The latter is apparently explained 
by the uprooting or death of lemon trees at Renmark and the village settle- 
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ments, as the t'Otal for the Coimty of Hamley ■accounts for practicnily the 
whole deficiency. _ The number of apple trees and the yield are" shown for the 
first time and iii'dicate the great importance of the apple industry to tlie State. 

• Allowing that the orchards average 100 trees per a,'Cre we have 5,862 acres- 
under appI-eSj out of a total of under 39,000 acres of garden and orclia:rds of 
ail descriptions. The figures concerning olive oil do not show the total for the 
State, as manufacturers who buy olives but do not grow any are not reqiiirecl 
to furnish returns. The total would be several thousand gallons more than the 
figures quoted. 



It will be seen that the grand totals show increases on ©very item^ .■ andj 
except in the South-Eastern District, each division shows increases -through¬ 
out. In'that district the figures indicate a total decrease'of 2,000 'vines, f©-' 
presenting T4 acres. ' 'Owing to the statistics being collected 'in ''M'aTe'h,;the; vin¬ 
tage retunis"are, eighteen mo-nths old* ■ The-'increase inhlie'output'-of.'cur-' 
rants is very marked, viz., from, 4,886-cwt. .in.1902-3-to 10',406 -cwt.„-'m- l'90-34. 
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At the ruling price of 3|d. per tb. the growers realised this past season £18,817 
10s. 4d. from their currants. 

In live stock the total number ot horses recorded is 176,648, an increase of 
12,023; milch cows, 83,348, increase 8,337 ; other horned cattle, 161,262, in¬ 
crease 22,930 ; sheep, 5,298,720, increa^se 418,180 ; pigs, 88,246, increase 5,469 ; 
poultry, 1,385,923, increase 104,730. The amount of cheese made is returned 
as 940,584 lb., increase 234,615 fb.; and of butter, 5,995,756 lb. made, showing 
an increase of 1,474,510 lb. 


COMWIERCIAL RESULTS . OF POULTRY FARMIMG- 

By J. VON Beetough, Kapunda. 


At the General Congress of the Agricultural Bureau held in Septemberj 
1903, I read a paper on poultry farming, and gave the financial results for the 
first year of my poultry farm at Kapunda. Hereunder I give the results of 
the second year, which may be interesting to those concerned in the poultry 
industry, and which prove that, with proper attention, poultry will pay even 
where practically all the food has to* be purchased. I am absent from home 
half of every week, and can only lattend to the management of the poultry 
farm before and after office hours, and keep only a lad who attends to feeding 
the birds and cleaning the yards, houses, etc. 

Results from August 1, 1903, to August 1, 1904, are as follows : — 


Receipts, 


Sales of eggs . 

.£84 12 10 

Sales of birds.. . 

. 16 14 

3 

Estimated value of eggs used at home . 

. 5 4 

0 

Value of increase of stock . .. 

. 6 5 

0 

Show prize money. ... 

. 7 8 

0 

Sundry receipts. 

. 1 3 

4 

Expendituee. 

£121 7 

5 

Cost of food . . .. 

..£43 4 

7 

Birds and sittings of eggs bought ... . 

. 7 4 

6 

Show e.xpens€S . ... ... 

. 2 19 

9 

Carriage, commission, etc. .. ... 

.. 4 3 

7 

Materials bought . 

. 2 13 

0 

Labour ’(half time of lad) .. ... 

. 7 10 

0 

Profit, £53 12s. 

£67 15 

'5 


Tlie stock consists of 237 birds, of which 20 are cocks and 217 hens. Gross 
rediim per bird, 10s. 3d. ; average cost per Bird, 5s. 9d. j net profit per bird 
(including codes), 4s. 6d, 

The result is better than that of the first year, as given in The Journal of 
Agnculture of October, 1903. 

The capital inyolved is approximately £100, and I maintain that on a 
larger scale, with little extra expense anct labour, proportionately better re- 
suits may be obtained, especially if proper attention is given to' the selection 
ot tne_ best laying strains. The egg-laying average of a large fiock can be 
miicii improved on by selecting the best layers and breeding from such only, 
ixie egg-Jaying competitions which are being held ai'e good object lessons, and 
CIO good by creating interest in the poultry industry. Last year the average 
return or eggs from my flo-ck was about 120 eggs per hen, whereas my pen of birds 
at the last egg-layiiig competition averaged 167 eggs per bird, although I selected 
that pen trom my flock at home only by my idea of appearance of a good layer, 
binee then I have selected by closer observation the best layers from all my 
birds, and. have penned them with roosters from well-lmowii laying strains, for 
the purpose of improving my own flock, and I am confident that by this means 
1 can increase the egg-laying capabilities of my fowls materially, 

absolutely necessary to allow 
at least 10 per.cent, for depreciation of' sheds, netting, etc., as well as interest 
on the capital outlay. ■ This would' reduce the gross profit shown by Mr. von 

-Beitoiichdo the.extent,'of from £10 to £ 1 ^^^ , j on 
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FEEDING CHICKENS* 

Written for The Journal of Agriculture. 

By D. F, Laukie. 

The future of a fowl depends largeW the treatment meted out to it 
during the first few weelcs of its existence. If neglected or improperiy fed 
at first it is seldom, if ewer, that the chicken develops into a fine bird. This is 
the universal teaching of all authorities, and is the result of acciiniiilated 
experience. It matters not particularly whether the chickens are in the 
care of a natural mother (a hen, or turkey hen, or capon), or whether reared 
artificially in one of the many excellent brooders or artificial mothers which 
are now available at a moderate price. On this subject I may state that^ 
whereas until quite recently the brooders or artificial mothers available 
were of such inferior design "that they proved veritable deathtraps, and could 
not be recommended, now, however, in addition to American-made brooders, 
some of our local manufacturers are turning out niost excellent machines at 
a reasonable price. With a sufficient number of these machines one can 
dispense with hens and rear a larger percentage of healthy, vigorous chickens. 
On_ a future occasion, time may permit of an article on the various brooders. 
Chickens left to the care of hens must be frequently examined for vermin, as, 
if such are allowed to multiply, losses will occur. Incubator hatched chickens 
reared in bx'ooders do not sufier from this trouble. The hen should be confined 
in a fairly roomy coop, which, in addition to providing shelter from wind and 
rain, should he so constructed that it can be renders cat and rat proof at 
night without much trouble. This is a most important matter, as will be seen 
later on. Very few chickens can stand the amount of exercise a vigorous hen 
would give them, if allowed to roam about; at any rate, for the first week. 
The practice of tethering the hen near a shelter coop, and allowing the chicks 
their liberty, answers very well with quiet hens; but some resent it fiercely, 
and fret a great deal. A leather strap of fair width, and pliant, should be 
fastened around the shank, and a piece of strong string attached thereto. 

Chickens up to a few weeks old are of much service in fiower gardens, 
or even in vegetable gardens and orchards at greater age. They eat large 
quantities of insects, many of which, if unchecked, work great havoc in the 
gardens. This form of food is an excellent addition to the usual chicken food. 
If the birds are to be reared in large numbers, ample provision must be mad© 
in the way of coops, yaids, etc., and a few extra should be provided for 
emergencies. 

In_ from twenty to twenty-four hours after hatching the chick does not re¬ 
quire food^Nature has provided for that period—and to force food on chicks 
may result in harm. There is generally one chick more forward than the rest 
which will be calling loudly for attention before the lapse of the conventional 
twenty-four hours, and such a bird does not take very long learning to ©at. 
The question of foods is one that has been debated for many years. In former 
times great value was attached to hard-boiled egg—a food I discarded years 
agO', as I found it caused bowel trouble, A few writers I’econimend it for the 
finst day only; but the majority condemn it altogether. Raw egg well beaten, 
with fresh skim or separated milk, and used for mixing with roiighly ground 
grains, or even chick meal, is an excellent food for a day or so, or for occasional 
use, with weakly or backward chickeois. 

For the first month my practice for many years has been to use hard food 
only. This consists of wheat, maize, peas, lentils, millet, and, if obtainable, 
liuiied oats and pearled barley—^the latter two excellent foods are obtainable 
in Adelaide. For yeaz’S I endeavoured to get properly ground oats and barley 
meal; but owing to the practice of grinding only inferior samples, which had 
far too great a percentage of husk, I gave up such foods. Even the best oats 
and barley contain so much husk that there is great danger of iznpaction; 
while the husk is indigestible, and of no value as a food. For older birds, if 
properly ground, it adds bulk to the food, and aids the process of mixing. I 
use a mill set to crack a grain of wheat into quarters. This will serve for all 
the grains mentioned, although most of the millet passes through. ■ A„ day^S' 
supply may be ground oveimight .and sift^, so as,to separate the'meal, .and' 
finer portions. ' For this purpose, a wire dishcover'answem,exactly,■,or >v'&ieve 
ol that material may be specially made. 'Sunflower seed'may,', be "added ocea^ 
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sionally; but care must be taken that all the seeds and grain are fairly 
cracked. The meal can bo accumulated^ in a bin for use later on, or for 
chickens after they are a month old. This mixture should be fed on feeding 
boards every two hours for tire first month or six weeks, after which a period 
of three hours may intervene. This is the ‘‘little and often method/^ for it 
must be understood that each meal should consist of just as much, and no 
more than the chicks will readily eat. Over-feeding and irregularity in time 
of meals m\\ end in disaster. 

I like covered coops for chickens, so that in wet weather the floor may be 
dry.^ The floor, or ground, should be strewn with clean, short straw or wheat 
chaff, and in this grain and grit should be scattered, so as to provide exercise, 
which keeps the birds active and warm, and promotes a healthy condition. 
Birds so treated seldom, if ever, ail or mope. 

Ill mixing the various grains, if all are obtainable, I should suggest: 
--Wheat, 3 parts; hulled oats, 3; pearled barley, 2; peas, 1; maize, I ; ientils 
and millet, mixed, -I : making 10 parts. Sunfloiver can be used ocoasionally 
in place of lentils.” "Other mixtures may be of wheat, barley, and oats, each 
1 part ; maize and peas, half a part of each. If a staple is to be adopted, let 
it be wheat ; but it is advisable to procure as good a variety of grains as 
possible, as they differ in constituents. Sound food, in proper quantities, at 
regular hours, is of more importance than fuisshig about to know if the exact 
measure of proteicls, albunienoids, and other such food coiistitiieiits are being 
providecl. Those who are inclined to pay great attention to analysis^ and 
‘“balancing rations’’ may bear in mind that certain substances may give a 
very different value as actual food than ivould be supposed from the analysis 
thereof. We see tables of the food value of bran, pollard, wheatmeal, oat¬ 
meal, and the various gi'ains, and those who lack experience at once think 
those figures apply to all similar meals, grains, etc. This is not the casie. 
Average South Australian wheat offers a different analysis to European or 
A^'P'icaii wheat, and even samples of our wheat vary very considerably. 
Aim offal—that is, bran and pollard—vary in food value according to supply 
and demand of flour. Prime oats and barley grown elsewdiere give different 
tables to th© verj^ best we can produce in this State. 

The question of drink for young chickens has also formed the stibject of 
much debate, and there ai’e two schools ; one school gives water in varying 
quantity, some ad lib,^ others a good drink night and morning. The other 
side never allows the birds to drink water or milk during the first month of 
their existence; if they obtain a little dew from the vegetation in the early 
hours of the day, it is all tliey have. Good results from this method are’ re¬ 
ported; but in a dry climate such as ours the chicks certainly require drink, 
more so if fed, as isiiggested, on haixl grain food only. Some writers give 
alternate moials of soft and hard food. This I do after a month; but by using 
hard food, and encouraging the chicks to scratch, I find a complete absence 
of bowel complaint. I allow unlimited wmter, taking every precaution that a 
full supply of fresh, clear, cool water is always at hand. If the- chicks suffer 
irom thirst, and then drink to repletion, there is a strong likelihood that 
bowel troubles, or disorganisation of the -digestion, will follow, 

fl^artz grit is always kept in the runs, and, in addition to some in 
a small flat tin dish, I scatter some in the litter; sometimes the chicks will 
not eat it from the dish. 

xVmerioan methods are generally noted with interest nowadays, for the 
breeders there are certainly very practical. I note that many of the bi'ee-ders 
there adopt the hard food system 1 have so long advocated. Others use a good 
deal of what they call “Johim^-^ cake,” which is similar to some of th© so-callecl 
biscuit used in England. This “johnny cake” is composed of one-third bran, 
two^tlhrds^ com (maize) meal, with a little meat,# well mixed wdth water 
or skim milk, and baked. As the chicks grow older the meal is increased and 
the bran decreased. Clear eggs from the incubators are also beaten up and 
mixed in the cake. A good deal has o-f late been written on the subject 
maize as a food, for po.ultry.' English expe,rienc6 is .and .has for years b-een 
.against .any but the most moderate and occasional'use of maize. It is claimed 
that .the/process,, of, cooking ' a,ltens’the chemical composition,'of', maize, and 
renders it,an excellent article o-f food. . Its.-'immodex'ate use tends to sluggish¬ 
ness and bowel trouble in p,ouitry, both'young, and old. . 
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Green Foob, Meat, \Vorms, etc. 

I know of many instances whore' fair birdvS iiax^e been reared without 
green food of any sort. There is no question, ho'wever, of^ its value, and in 
99 cases o'ut of 100 the absolute neceissity ol green food, if success is” to he 
assured, must be recognised by every breeder of chickens. What 
is laiO'wn as barley grass seems most relished by poultry. This, how¬ 
ever, only grows during the cool season, and will not stand heat. 
All the cabbage tribe are excellent, not only for green food, but are of great 
value as food. This green is an egg producer. Thousand-iieaded and Jersey 
kale are two that can be recommended, and are both lelished by the birds. 
Lettiice^ is of^ great value, especially during hot weather. These all require 
fairly rich soil, and a certain amount of water. Rape is at onc-e one of the 
best and easiest to grow of all green foods for chickens. The best method I 
know of is that adopted by a friend of mine. Small portable frames, accord¬ 
ing to requirements, are made and covered with l|-inch to 2-inch wire-netting. 
A handy size is 8 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 6 to 8 inches high. These are to 
coyer plots of rich ground on which rape seed is sown, and kept well watered. 
Five or six frames may be needed, so as to give a succession. The beds of 
rape can be sown in the chicken rims. While the rape is grooving to say 
4 inches in height, birds are denied access to it. After that period they are 
allowed to help themselves tlirough the wire-netting shield, which prevents 
them from scratching and trampling; sO' that after a frame is fed off it may 
have a.' rest. Common nettles are excellent when boiled : the nettles and 
liquor in which they are boiled are both mixed with the soft food, or may be 
given alone. Gieen food should be given regularly. If the supply is limited, 
give a little daily; if ample, give as much as they will eat. If birds are 
left without green food for a time, and then have a surfeit, troubie.niay result. 
For very young chickens the green food should be cut small (^-ineh lengths), 
with a pair of scissors or a sharp knife, and some should be mixed with thi© 
soft food (if used). A sod of fresh, green grass is much enjoyed by chickens 
in confinement. 

Great stress is laid by most writers bn the value and necessity of animal 
food to supplement or .take the place of insect food. During a great part of 
the year the practice of hoeing or forking a small plot of ground in the 
runs or elsewhere will provide a supply of worms, grubs, etc. For young 
chickens this is the best form, and is most strengthening, and ill resulte 
never follow. Meat may be used sparingly (in place of insect food) while 
the chicks are young. Liver, scrap meat, bones, etc., may be boiled; the 
soup is valuable for mixing with soft food for both ^mung and old birds, and 
the meat may be minced and fed either in soft food or alone. A moderate 
amount is the safe course, aaid all meat, etc., must be perfectly fresh and 
free from taint. Green cut bone should never be used until the chicks ai’e 
at least a month old; even then it is apt to cause bowel trouble. Use this food 
in moderation; as a rule, it is very forcing. 

Ill managing all 3mung feathered stock overcrowding must foe guarded 
against. Young birds must have plenty of room, and will not thrive on 
tainted ground. Keep the coops and brooders constantly on the move. Sort 
your birds into sizes, and remove any bullies on the one hand, or weakly 
birds on the other. The presence of a bully is detrimental to the dock. 
The weakly birds may take a turn if cooped by themselves or with a smaller- 
sized chick. Examine frequently for vermin (if hatched by a hen); use kero- 
sine 1 part, oil 4 parts ; or the best insect powder. As the chicks grow they 
will appreciate a dust bath, which will cleanse them of vermin, and assist 
feathering. , 

Great loss is due to the depreciations of rats and 'cats. The rat is,a sly 
animal, and is sometimes difficult to trap. If his hole can be discovered, dig 
him out in the presence of a good cat or a.sharp terrier. Where they abound, 
or where native cats are trbublesome, it is necessary to have double, fronts to ' 
all coop,s; 'use |-inch netting, and allow a space of 3 inches^ between the two,, 
pieces. Otherwise rats and 'native oats 'caii get Their, paws through 
the' fine netting, and claw ■ the chicks to, death., A -well-, 
trained 'terrier, is the best guard,; only ffirst a.ssure, yourself' 
tbat , the, terrier is above suspicion as regards chicks. ■ Domestic oats,' 
'cause ,great loss; your o'wi,i,cat by day may;allow, chicks, to run, all,over,'him; ■' 
at might he maj: effectually house .them. ' Other people’s 'ca,ts iQa..y be' caught, 
in'.bos-traps, and ,dealt with. Under no ci'rcumstances 'should''poison,', be'laid. 
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In some country districts hawks are tro-ublesDine. Where such is the pase, 
erect a post abeut 10 feet high near the coO'ps; on top of this place an ordinary 
rabbit-trap. Hawks generally alight on a point of vantage such as this. This 
method has proved effective elsewhere. 

Keep the birds well fed and exercised. As they grow, niove them on to 
other quarters. It pays well to give the best attention to birds, as neglected 
birds cost more and realise less than good ones. 

I have not dealt with the question of soft food. Those who still prefer 
that method will find that by grinding the grains mentioned, and in the same 
proportions, they will get an excellent chicken meal, which should be 
well scalded with either water or skim or separator milk. Separator milk is 
of great value for feeding poultry. Bran and^ pollard are commonly used ; but 
as they vary so much in quality, the proportions must be left to the readier. 
The bran is of value chiefly to make the soft food friable, for although it® 
analysis is good, its food value for poultry is not in accordance. Anyone who 
can obtain clover or lucerne hay, and can get it ground, will have a valuable 
food, which should be scalded and left to steam, and mixed with the soft 
food. The great danger of too much soft food is that the bird® overgrow 
their strength. In the inordinate desire for size, the birds are rendered deli- 
oate and unfit for any purpose except for table. The most satisfactory method 
will prove to be hard food for a month, then alternate meals of soft 
and hard; and when tlie bird® are well grown, gradually get them on to hard 
food, with perhaps one meal a day soft food. This method is for layers, and. 
stud or br.^ding bir^. 


NOTES ON ROSEWORTHY EGG-LAYING 
COMPETITION. 


By W. R. Bax. 


The Eoyal Agricultural and Hoiticultural Society of South Australia hav¬ 
ing decided upon holding a second egg-laying competition, a site selected 
in the carob plantation at the Agricultural College, Eoseworthy. The Society 
had men early in May arranging the pens in four rows, running north and 
south, with a passage way between each two tows. The pens measure 24 ffe. 
by 24 ft,, and have been so arranged to enclose three carob trees in each, which 
have proved a great source of comfort to the fowls by affording shelter from 
the rough, cold weather experienced during the winter months, and will also 
provide shade during the summer. 

The fowls arrived on May 11, and had four days allowed tliem in which to 
settle down. The competition started in real earnest on the morning of .May 
15, 1904, and will finish on the evening of May 14, 1905. There are tliirty-one 
pens, and each contains six hens or pullets,* mostly good specimens of the 
breed they are representing, and, taken right through, a very even lot. As 
the competition is being conducted for egg production only , the male bird i® an 
absentee. The different breeds are represented a® follows : — 


White Leghorns 
Brown Leghorn® 

Buff Leghorns ,. .■, ... 
White Wyandotte® 
Golden Wyaiidottes 
Silver Wy.ando-ctes ... 
Buff Orpmgton® 


5 pen® Black Orpington® 

3 Minorca® . 

3 Silver Campine® 

2 “ Black Hamburgs 

2 . Langshan® 

2 - “ Black Spanish ... 

2 “ Ancona ... ... 


3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


pens 


The birds arrived here in a nice healthy condition, and, with four excep¬ 
tions, came up to the Society’s regulation in regard to cleanliness, and these 
exceptions were not affected to any great extent. I am pleased to be able tO' 
report that up to the present time they have continued in good health. So 
far I have bad only one death to report, and this occurred during the first 
ireek. ,, ' Some of' the,, birds have moulted' leather ' badly■ since. their arrival 
here, and that, .with the very unsettled weather eonditionsAvhieh have pre- 
, vailed, is, I think, the reason why the bird®'■ generally have notshown ■ to 
.better advantage. "" Some, again, were very young, and have spent most of 
their time putting on natural growth and development, instead of being in 
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til© condition and at th© age for ©gg production from the start. These, how¬ 
ever, may show to> better advantage later on, and it would be a very hard 
matter to foretell what happen before the end of the twelve months oh 
the competition. Of course, those birds that have been laying well from the 
start have got a good hold on the prize for market value, as although eggs have 
not brought such high prices in Adelaide as have obtained in the other States 
during the winter, prices now are much lower. Consequently the Later start¬ 
ers in the laying business will require to do well indeed to overtake the pre¬ 
sent leaders. 

Upon arrival here each lot of fowls was weighed, and at the end of three 
months I weighed two from each pen and took their weight as the average for 
each lot. It will be noted that tiie majority of pens of birds have put on a 
little extra weight, which should be in their favour when they set to work in 
earnest in the production of eggs, which I hope will show a considerable inir 
provemeiit in the next report. 

The attached table gives the average weights of the birds on May 15 and 
August 14, and the egg yield to August 28: — 


1 No. of Pen. 

i 

Breed. 

Owner. 

Average 
weight of 
Birds on 
May 15. 

Average 
weight of 

Birds on 
August 14. 

’S ic 

S3 

Eggs laid 
Aug. 1 to 28 

Total May 1 
to Aug. 28. 




lbs. 

ozs. 

lbs. 

ozs. 




4 

White Leghorn ... 

Sunnyhurst Egg Farm 

3 

14 

4 

0 

273 

114 

387 

17 

Silver Wyandotte 

Smith, W. A. E. 

3 

13 

4 

4 

258 

74 

332 

1 

White Leghorn ... 

Butler, Mrs. S. 

3 

10 

4 

3 

197 

116 

313 

9 

Buff Leghorn 

Foot, C. . 

2 

11 

3 

7 

193 

71 

264 

18 

Buff Orpington .., 

Halfour, J. G. 

5 

5 

5 

6 

151 

76 

227 

24 

Minorca. 

Penglase Bros. 

3 

11 

4 

4 

140 

60 

200 

21 

Black Orpington 

Tyler, A. H. 

4 

12 

6 

0 

95 

87 

182 

31 

Ancona . 

Bussell, Dr. H. H. ... 

2 

12 

2 

8 

88 

93 

ISl 

29 

Langshan . 

Hassell, G. 

5 

11 

5 

8 

89 

68 

157 

2 

White Leghorn ... 

Crompton, T. E. 

4 

14 

5 

3 

109 

31 

140 

19 

Buff Orpington ... 

Laid!aw, R. . 

5 

14 

5 

8. 

93 

35 

128 

7 

Brown Leghorn ... 

Marshall, H. P. 

3 

9 

4 

0 

45 

76 

121 

20 

Black Orpington 

Chart Trading Co. 

5 

11 

5 

14 

77 

41 

118 

12 

White Wyandotte 

Bennett, W. C. ...1 

3 

15 

4 

2 

69 1 

45 

114 

10 

1 Buff Leghorn 

Sargenfri Poul. Yards 

3 

9 

4 

0 

38 

73 

111 

16 

Silver Wyandotte 

Robson, T. B., & Son 

4 

7 

5 

8 

25 

77 

102 

27 

j Silver Campine ... 

Smith, J. 

3 

8 

3 

8 

53 

40 

93 

28 

Black Hamburg... 

Fulwood, P. & A. 

2 

14 

3 

4 

48 

43 

91 

25 

1 Minorca.' 

Alfalfa Poultry Yards 

4 

6 

4 

8 

52 

38 

90 

30 

Black Spanish ... 

Kluge, J. 

3 

1 

3 

0 

58 

24 

82 

5 

W'hite Leghorn ... 

Padman, A. H. & J. E. 

3 

15 

3 

8 

31 

38 

69 

11 

Buff Leghorn 

j Yelland, T. E. 

3 

9 

4 

2 

IS 

47’ 

65 

26 

Silver Campine ... 

Hobbs, J. H. 

3 

9 

3 

8 

62 

— 

62 

22 

Black Orpington 

Wimble, F. J. 

7 

3 

7 

5 

48 

14 

62 

15 

Golden Wyandotte 

Muecke, L. H, 

3 

2 

4 

0 

1 40 

13 

53 

13 

White Wyandotte 

1 Pugh, H. M., ... 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 17 

36 

53 

8 

1 Brown Leghorn ... 

Hunter, J., jun. 

3 

8 

4 

5 

1 19 

i 15 

34 

6 

• Bro^TO Leghorn ... 

i Hammatt, W. D. & L. T. 

3 

4 

3 

15 

! 2 

28 

30 

3 

1 White Leghorn ... 

; Dean, W. S. & T. E. 

5 

1 

5 

3 

i ^ 

13 

20 

14 

Golden Wyandotte 

1 Melior, P. W. 

3 

14 

4 

0 

1 — 

17 

17 

23 

Minorca .. 

j Bower, J. 

4 

10 

4 

11 

1 ^ 

” 

6 


, Acting under instructions received from the President of the Society,' iiii© 
feeding of the birds has been conducted a® follows: — 

Morning Meal, 7 o’clock.—Bran and pollard, mixed with crushed liver 'and 
hot liver soup two mornings each week, and bran and pollard mixed' with hot" 
water the remaining five mornings, 

■ The midday meal consists of .a liberal supply of green '.feed,' which I® 
changed, in ■ variety as often as possible. Kale, rape, cabbage, ' grnm .and 
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tliistks, and lucerne being availiibl-e,-a cliaiige is made imiarly 'CA^ery day. A 
quantity ol bones and scraps eruslie'CL is also given for this meal. 

F/reniiig meal, 4.30 to 5 o'cLok. —Grain, as f oil oats :—C.ruslied inaiae, 
AAdieat, Gapr^ barley, oats, crushed peas, aJicl torrelied Imrley, A'arital eacli 
evening. 

'The feeding is conducted according tO' the appoHte of the birdsi, some pens 
requiring more tliari others. Food is never supplied in such qiiaiitities that 
any is left lying about in the pens, but preferably tlie birds are just a little 
bit hungry. A patch of ground is always kept loose in each pen, on which 
the feed of grain is given, so as to induce the fowls to scratch and search for 
wdieat, etc., for a considerable time each evening, to afford exercise for them. 
A round of the pens is made ealeli evening at 5 o’clock for the collection of 
eggs. 

A fresh supply of water is placed in the shade in each pen every day, and 
the following mixtui'e of grit is always kept in each house:—Shell grit, 
ground oyster shell, and quarts grit. "The birds are caught about once a- 
month and dusted Avell with insectibane, and houses and yards are thoroughly 
cleaned every day. 


STRANGLES. 

[The following notes are published in response to a request for symptoms 
and treatment of this complaint.—En,] 

An eruptiAm feA'er pecnlmr to horses, usually affecting their organs of 
respiration to greater or less extent, with the formation of a bard tumour 
ill the sub-maxillary space. It is peculiar to youth, generally attacking 
animals from two to six years of age, yet may occur in a sucking colt or in 
a horse of tAv-enty years, but such cases are exceptional. It noA^er attacks the 
same animal again, excepting A^ery young colts or foals. In malignant cases 
tumours form sometimes in the groin, behind the shoulder, and not infre¬ 
quently in tlie intestines or mesentery, where it is extremely difficult or im¬ 
possible to get at it. Sometimes an animal, while appearing to be in a per¬ 
fectly normal condition otherwise, Avill be noticed to move stiffly, and cm 
examination a tumour Arill be found inside of the thigh. 

Contagion is said to be a common cause, and, under certain circumstances, 
R, no doubt, is. It often runs through a stable, affecting eA^ery animal in 
it. Impure air, poor keep, or anything that tends to debilitate, certainly 
has a tendency to aggravate, if not- actually produce, aii^ attack of strangles. 
Removing horses from open pastiiie.s to close stables, being a change from a 
cold to a Avarm place, produces the disease more readily. 

Symptoms of strangles in an early stage of the disease are frequently 
somewhat similar to catarrh.^ For days the animal appears dull, languid, 
and AToak, and the appetite is impaired. The first decided symptom is that 
of difficult deglutitionand an elevation of the temperature takes place. The 
head is kept in a stiff position, and on attempting to turn, the animal 
moves around with difficulty. The pulse ^is usually AA^eak, coat staring,. 
,bowels constipated, and the fseces covered wntli mucus. Salivary s-ecretion is 
largely increased. A careful examination should be made, and if strangles, 
there is observed the formation of a tumour in the sub-maxillary space. The 
tumour is at first hard, but enlarges, becomes soft, and finally bursts, or has 
to be opened to prevent its bursting on the inside. In some cases the 
febrile symptoms are so mild as to escape obserAmtion; and in such cases the 
formation of a tumour is the first symptom noticed. There is frequently a 
discharge from the nostrils. Strangles, like all fevers, runs a certain course, 
its duration being from eight to ten days, and in twenty dayS' the animal is 
usually fit to foe put to Avork. The formation of the tumour shouki be Closely 
AAmtched, and its contents eAmcuated at the proper time, or it may burst 
intemally and flow into the trachea, and cause death by suffocation. 

In some cases the animal becomes emaciated, pulse- weak, and signs of 
abdominal pain ■ are shO’Avn, and an absence of the usual sub-maxillary aWess 
is observed. ' .These'synmtoms^are indicative-of an. irregular malignant'form 
of strangled, and the formation of an abscess in some other part of the 
:-animal on in the viscera. An abscess may, form' in any part of the body, no 
organ or set of organs being secure from invasion. 
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The treatment of strangles as it ordinarily occurs is by no means a diffi¬ 
cult matter. Place the patient in a comfortabloj dry, and weil-rentilated 
loose box, pure air’in unlimited quantities constituting an important part 
of tlie treatment. Nature must be -assisted in every way in throwing off 
the disease. Clothe the animal. The diet should consist ot nutritive and 
easily digestible food; a few doses of nitrate of potash may be giyen. In a 
few days tonics may be of great advantage. If the abscess is slow in de^^elop- 
nient, stimulate with heat and moisture; ammoniacal or camphorated lini¬ 
ments, which mUvSt be kept warni,_ or they do no g-qod. Sometimes hot bran 
in a nosebag, with some turpentine or carbolic acid sprinkled on it, will 
relieve the animal when there is a discharge from the nostrils. Bran and 
oatmeal gruel, as soon as the horse will eat it, with other soft, nourishing 
food, should be given. If constipation is present it may be relieved by 
•an enema of warm water with a littl-f^ oil in it. In malignant cases it would 
be advisable to obtain veterinary advice. 


SOME REMARKS ABOUT RED RUST. 

By A. MoI/Inetjx. 

liumours are in circulation that red rust is again prevalent in many por¬ 
tions of this State 'where wheatgrowers are the principal occupiers of the soil. 
This, if correct—and I have no doubt it is so—emphasises the necessity for cul¬ 
tivating the greater area of our wheatfields with those varieties of wheat 
which are now well known to be highly resistant to the attacks of red rust. 

It appears to me that it is not wise to sow rust-liable wheats, when other kinds 
can be obtained which are at least equal in all respects to the risky sorts. 

It has been amply proven that several of the rust-resistant varieties of wheat 
are as hardy, prolific, upstanding, grain-holding, and yet easily thrashed by the 
stripper, and of as good a milling quality as any of the old, rust-liable sorts, 
whilst for liay there are equally’' good kinds. Surely, the farmer who sows 
rust-liable varieties of wheat runs needless risk. 

I have observed for many years that whenever we have a mild 
autumn and summer, accompanied with occasional showers, we have com¬ 
plaints of red rust in the succeeding crops; and I have been led to the belief 
that until the new wheat ci'ops have started the rust is nursed by the wild oats 
and other cereals that may always be found growing on the headlands and by 
the roadsides. Until the'p^^^ts begin to produce seeds, the fruits (or spores) 
of true red rust cannot be produced, but the parasite exists within the b^y or 
tissues of the host plant all the same, and most probably produces spores belong¬ 
ing to the intermediary stages of the parasite. This, however, is only theory, 
but is worthy of enquiry. In this connection the development of red rust 
may, perhaps, be compared with that of certain insects, the coimnoii cater¬ 
pillars, for instance. As all know, every caterpillar is the larva of a moth. 
First we have the egg of the moth, then the caterpillar, next the chrysalis, 
and finally the perfect insect, the moth. So- with red nist. We have first 
the aecidium stage; next the puccinia form, with its resting spore ; and finally 
the uredo stage, red rust, as the farmer knows it on his wheat crop. 

What shall be done when a wheat crop has promise of being a heavy one, 
but shows signs of red rust? Perhaps it will hardly pay to cut it for hay, and 
rusty hay does not commend itself to careful horse owners. Now^ it has been 
proven several times that the grain of a wheat crop that has been reaped when 
3ust past the dough stage is heavier, plumper, -and of better colour than grain 
of the same crop, and,of equal promise, that has been left to become fully ripe. 
But, to haiu’-est wheat at that stage, it is necessary to reap and bind the crop, 
and afterwards to thrash out the grain. Will it pay to do this? I think it 
will, because the grain will be of altogether better quality than if left until 
it is dead ripe and fit for stripping. Then the straw will have been har¬ 
vested, and will be of use for feeding dry stock, and the field will have been 
bared, so that the harrows can be run over it ; or, better still, the scarifier; 
and all rain that may fall will soak in, instead of running over the surface to 
the nearest channel. If anything like a good downpour occurs, there will bo 
some early green feed, and it will also be easy to plough early for fellowiug. 

But “prevention is better than cure,’’or'even'remedial aetipn, and. there-',’"" 
'fore, it is’'best'to sow' the greater portion of .the ■wheatfi.elds ',with the, best .'of 
those varieties that are known to be'resistant "to attacks by red'nistw■,/' 
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EOSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES- 

FAera, 

By Arthitji J. Peeicins, Principal Agricultural College. 

Notes aS' to progress on tlio RosewoiTliy Farm have of late been coai- 
spieuone by their absence ® 0 ' far as the pages of this journal are eoiiicerneKl, 
and I have to regret that even at the present moment pressure of otlier work 
does not permit of adequate treatment of this question. I hope, however, 
later on tO' be in a position tO' catch up arrears in this direction. 

The Season. 

Below will be found recorded the rainfall registered during the winter 
and autumn inonths at Roseworthy in 1904, contrasted with the mean figures 


of the preceding twenty years:—" 

1904. 

Inches. 

Afean of 20 Y'ear 
Inches. 

March . ... ... 

0.39 

0.69 

April .. . 

1.26 , 

1.93 

.May .. . 

1.44 

1.74 

June . 

2.43 

2.83 

July . 

1.77 

1.85 ■ 

August . .. 

l.oO 

2.10 

Total . ... ... 

8.79 

11.14 


It will be noted that the autumn and winter inonths of 1904 have been 
characterised by a slight shortage. The distribution of the rain has, however^ 
been such as to favour the development of the grain crops, which, with a 
continuance of favourable conditions, should yield exceptionally well. A 
relative deficiency of rain in autumn and early winter—a trait in the weather 
which is perhaps normal to local conditions—-was very much against the growth 
of early feed. In fact, until quite latterly the uiitilled paddocks were bare 
in. the extreme, and during the colder months we were leduced to feeding 
livestock, including sheep, with hay. Good rains in June and July, and 
latterly towards the end of August, secure us against any difficulties so f ar as 
the ensuing spring is concerned. 

So far as my experience of this district is concerned early seasons-—and 
by this I mean wet Marches and Aprils—are favourable to feed, but generally 
more or less unfavourable to wffieat. 

The Wheat Ceops. 

There are about 410 acres under wheat, a large portion of which havS never 
in my experience looked better at a similar time of the year. 

The crops in the field known as Nottle^s (220 aci^es) are particulatrly 
good. Unfortunately, this large field, which should have been I'eserved for 
ordinary farm crops, has been sown to a great variety of wheats, some of 
which are notoriously unsuited to local conditions; whilst others, owing to 
their novelty, should on a first trial have been allotted less important areas. 
It is hardly^ a wise practice to make a variety test of important areas, to the 
yield of which the farm has to look for its maintenance. 

In this field King’s Early and Gluyas are exceptionally fine, and will 
probably draw the attention of visitors on farme:rs’ day. Warwick and 
Jerkin are also both looking well. 

The wheats in Ebsary’s A (40 acres) are less satisfactory. The paddock 
is somewhat low-lying and wet, and the rains in June and July appear to 
have caused it to yellow off in patches. To poor tillage must, however, be 
attributed much of the comparative failure of these plots. The land was faL 
lowed late in October, partly with Battle’s Triumph plough, and the results 
were far from satisfactory.^ This implement is hardly suited to the break¬ 
ing up of lea land. In this paddock again Gluyas and King’s Early offer by 
far the most promising crops. This paddock was top dressed early this 
month with i cwt. of nitoate of soda to the acre. 
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Paddock_ No. 5 (IdO acres) is,sown almost entirely to Bearded Iiiomi- 
natOj or, as it is sometimes Iniown, ^‘College Selection,’’ It was seeded last, 
and, tkongh somewhat backward by comparison with the other fields, carries 
a very fine even crop. 

On the whole, therefore, with a few exceptions, the wheat crops hold out 
proiiiise of a heavy harvest. 


The Baklet Ckops. 

The barley crops ar4 less satisfactory and even than the wheat crops. 
They appear to have suffered in the early winter from the effects of frosts, 
ail'd have not yet recovered completely. These crops were rather dirty, and, 
as the growth appeared somewhat backward, the drilled crops were ho^ with 
the Garrett horse hoe. This has had the effect of saving the crop in parts, 
although wet weather hindered its effectiveness over portions of the field. 


Oat Ceops. 

A far greater area has been allotted to oats than is, in my judgment, 
warranted by their suitability to the district. In nine seasons out of ten 
barley will prove the more profitable of the two. The oat crops were very 
backward for a considerable portion of the winter, and, as is generally the 
case in such circumstances, suffered considerably from the competition of 
weeds. This was particularly the case where the oats Tvere somewhat thinly 
seeded. 

Othee Ceops. 

Some rape was sown as a catch crop on stubble land broken up with al 
Triumph plough some time in February. It failed mostly, and was resown 
with a mixture of nine-tenths of rape and one-tenth of white mustard on Jime 
9, and has yielded fairly satisfactory, though somewhat late, feed. 

Five acres of horse beans and five acres of dun pease were sown on{ 
June 9, and are now showing well. They were sown at the rate of two 
bushels to the acre. 

Twenty acres were broadcasted with a mixture of horsetooth maize and 
pease (two bushels of maize, one bushel of pease to the acre) on July 21. The 
pease are showing well, but cold weather has retarded the maize;. It is pro¬ 
posed to treat this crop partly as green forage and partly as^ ensilage. 
Twenty-seven acres of horsetooth and ninety-day maize were drilled in on 
August 2o and 26. Portion of this crop will either be fed as green forage or 
ensiled, and portion will be irrigated tor a grain crop. 

Land is being prepared for sorghums, pie melon, and pumpkin crops. 

Fallows. 

This year’s fallows, much to the credit of the Farm Foreman (Mr. E. R. 
Emery) are more forward than I ever recollect seeing them before. By the 
middle of August over 600 acres had been broken up, and by the end of tbe? 
montli 70 acres had been cross-ploughed and 60 scarified. It may be assumed 
that this augurs well for next year’s crops. 

Live Stock. 

Sheep.— The lambing has been fairly satisfactory, having averaged about 
96 per cent. Alany of the lambs are, however, very late, whilst some of 
the earlier ones suffered to a certain extent from insufficiency of green feed 
through the winter montlis. On the whole, the iambs lack the evenness of 
character and quality that have characterised them in past years. The 
health of the flock has generally been good, though at lambing time tha 
trouble I drew attention to two years ago threatenied re-appearance, and six 
ewes were lost. I have no doubt that it is connected with the nibbling of 
stiiikwort plants in bloom, which apparently has more or less fatal action 
on ewes approaching their term. 

Pigs. —The health of the herd has been good. In common with others w© 
have had to suffer from the effects of low prices that Kav© latterly obtained. 

Cows.—The health of the herd has been satisfactory. Supplies of milk 
and butter are at present in excess of our actual requirements. 
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Experimental Vineyard 
By H. E. Laffer., Superintendent of Vineyard. 

As tlie dry weather is now approayhing, every effoi't is benig inade to 
complete the ploughing as early as possible. The culti^citioii of the vineyard 
and' oreliard is mo light task now,'for conibined; tire two total practically a 
lumdrO'd acres. This has all to be i>loiiglied twice with tliree horses, so no 
time (‘an be lost dnriiig the winter months. Fortunately, even in the wet¬ 
test days, vm can work the teams on tlie sand patches,^ reserving tlie heavy 
lands for more favoiirable weathoj; aiid conditions. We e.ndea\nur to com-- 
plete our ploughing by .show time if po.ssible, and at any riate to have all the 
worst done. Tliis year, by visiting day, everything will be looking well, we 
hope, for the ploiTg]|S are rapidly turning the weeds under. 

Pruning is completed, and very shortly the vines will be breaking into 
bud. A few acres dt trelliis work have been erected, but much more which 
should be done will have to stand over ti][ next year. Apart from the 
tea ms, all spare hands have been employed in digging, hoeing, and other 
operations. 


■ WANTED, PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE™ ■ 

South Australia. 

Duties:—1. To impart theoretical and practical instruction in 
general agriculture and elementary veterinary science to students at 
Roseworthy Agricultural College. 2. To visit country districts and 
deliver lectures to farmens.. 

Salary at present £350 per annum, with board and residence at 
College; engagenient for three years. Travelling allowances in 
accordance with Civil Service Regulations. 

Candidates must furnish certificates of good liealtli and compe¬ 
tency. Applications received at this office until 22nd October. 

RICHxARD BUTLER, 

Treasurer and Minister of xVgriculture. 

Adelaide, 17th August, 1904. 


DEPARTIVIENTAL-' NOTES AMD WORK™ 

The past niontli has. seen several important changes in the Department of 
Agriculture. Con'sec|uent upon the resignation of Profeis.sor Tohm:r and the 
rec'omniendatio-n of the Council of Agriculture that the two positions of Pri.n- 
cipal of the xVgricultural College and Professor of Agriculture should not be 
held by one officer, the Government decided to separate the two appointments, 
Professor Perkins^ h'®lpg offered that of Principal of the Agricultura’l College. 
His acceptance of this position necessitated his resignaticm as Secretary tor 
Agriculture and Editor of The Jmmial of dr/rmn/tu.re. Mr. W. L. Summers, 
who has been connected with the Department since Miay, 1892, and has acted 
as Sub-Editor of The Journal of Airnculfure from its inception, has been 
appointed Chief Clerk of the Depai'tment and Editor of The Journal. These 
alterations date from August 1, 1904. xVs. \yill be seen from the notice, in this 
issue, the Government invite applications, from persons competent to fill the 
position of Prolesisor of Agricuftiire. It is intended that this officer, in 
^addition to-undertaking teaching work at Roseworthy College, shall travel 
about amongst the farmers to a greater extent than it was possible for any 
one holding the position of Principal of the College. 


Mr. P. H. Suter, Dairy Instructor, took up his duties at Rose worthy Col¬ 
lege on August 1, and is giving a regular course of instruction in dairying to 
the students. On , Wednesday, 'August ■ 24, ■■ Mr. : Suter' visited' O'lToroo,', and' 
delivered an address,, on', dairying.'.'"'■ :.TImre'is.,,every ■ prospect that a co'-opera-' 
tive butter .'factory will .,be'started at Orroroo.''.'' 
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During August, tlie Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Yegetable Pro¬ 
tection Act in Adelaide passed for export to- Yictoria and New South Wales 
4,206 bushels of fruit, 2,695 packages and crates of vegetables, and 107 par¬ 
cels of plants. The imports dealt with consisted of 4,335 bushels of fruits, 
conisisting almost wholly of bananas. Of those brought to^ the Port 328 
bushels were refused admission or destroyed on account of the presence and 
suspected presence of larvaj of fruit fly. Eighty parcels of plants were sub¬ 
mitted for admission Of these 14 parcels, were detained owing to the absence 
of the necessary declaration, and some nf them were eventually destroyed. 
Among the imports were 3,975 fruit trees and 9,000 rooted Northern Spy 
stocks,^ on which to graft apples of desired kinds. The enterprise shown by 
Victorian nurserymen in raising these stocks is resulting in nearly all of our 
requirements in that line being drawn from the adjoining State. 


Council of Agriculture. 

The first meeting of the newly appointed Comicil was held on Wediieisday, 
August 10, there being present—Messrs. J. Miller, A. Molineiix, G. P. Laffer, 
A. M. Dawkins, J. Hill, B. Basedow, J. W' Sandford, T. E. Yelland, R. Cald¬ 
well, G, F.'Clel-and, and R. Marshall. 

Col. Rowell was unanimously elected Chairman and Mr. Miller Vice- 
Chairman for ensuing year. 

The Hon. Minister intimated that the Government had decided to follow 
the course recommended at the June meeting of the Council of Agriculture, 
and to separate the position o>f Principal of the Agricultural College from that 
of Professor of Agriculture. The former position had been accepted by Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins, and the Minister was advertising in Great Britain and Aus¬ 
tralia for a gentleman competent to fill the office of Professor of Agriculture. 
When appointed, the latter officer would be able to get about amongst the 
farmers more than it was possible for any one holding the position of Princi¬ 
pal of the College to do. On the motion of Mr. Yelland, it was unanimously 
resolved that the Council expresses its satisfaction at the course' adopted by 
the Government. 

The Hon. Minister intimated that the sieves and other appliances re¬ 
quired to put in order the small wheat-testing mill would be obtained, and' 
arrangements made to carry out tests of a sufficient number of samples of wheat 
to .ascertain what the work would cost, after which the question of whether the 
Department could undertake such tests free would be considered. 

The Secretary laid on the table the balance-sheet of tlie Roseworthy Col¬ 
lege Farm for year ending March 31, 1904. It was decided to povstpone con¬ 
sideration until next meeting. 

The Minister advised appointment of Mr. P. H. Suter as Dairy Instruct 
tor. Motion moved by Mr. Caldwell—-“That in the opinion of the Council^no 
opportunity should be Tost of giving dairy farmers the opportunity of profiting 
from the services of the Dairy Instructor”—^was carried. The,mover and Mr. 
Sandford both expresserl the opinion that better use of Mi'. Thomson’s services 
might have been made had he been able tO' give more of his time to travelling 
about amongst the factories and dairy farmers. 

Mr. Moiiiieux gave notice of his intention to move at next meeting that 
the Alinister obtain from the Dairy Instructor a report on the question pf 
starting short courses in dairying at Rosewoi'tliy and convenient dairy centres 
for those who were unable to take the full course at Roseworthy, 

The Secretary stated that a number^of Branches of the Bureau not having 
reported any meetings for a long time, circulars had been sent to each member, 
■with the result that all but five had re-started. Yankalilla, Swan ^Reach, 
Lyrup, Pyap, and Tanunda Branches had been struck off the roll, leaving 111 
now m existence. Reports of meetings had been received from all but seven 
of these during the past three months. Applications for permission to form 
new Branches at Hoppio and Elliston had been received. 

The following gentlemen'were approved as‘ members of the midermentioned 
Branches*;—Messrs. W. C. Rodgers and; M. "J. McAuley, 'Cradocky'H.' A. 
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x4ppiia“Yai’rowie; L. S. Starkey, C. Giles, and A._ Peiiiia, Petina; G. 
Reec© and P. Piggott, Clarendon; S. A. Collins, Forest'Range; J. Boiindy, 
Minlaton: A. W. Mndge, Po-rt Germeiii; C. H. Dmin, Hartley; E. Sampson, 
and E. A. Just, Dawson'; N. Malcolm, Riverton; T. Wright and J, ^ Haiiis, 
M'eadows; R. J'. Davidson, Wandearah; H. Cannell, Hawker; H. Pfeiffer, A. 
E. Dickson, and P. B. Wilhelm, Mannum; J. Hehir and P. Tierney, Wepwie; 
G. .Goodes, Gladstone; H. Rollbusoh and W. Morconi, Woodside; 
Poiinsett, Penola; D. J. Travers', L. Nonrse, J. Pliilp, and G. 0. Klaebe, 
Petersbiirg; M. Kimber, C. H. Beaumont, and 0. J.arnin,n, Clare; A. JjO'WIS,, 
sen., Waikerie; N. Johnson, P. Fisher, and A. Pilmore, Bowhill; C. Riclgway 
and J. S. Cavanagli, Port Lincoln; A. D. Stock, Port Elliot; W. Hawke, Kingst™ 
cote: R. Gorreli and A. E. Joy, Kadina; W. H. Rankiiie and R. H. Evans, 
Port Broughton ; T. L. Truman, Tatiara; R. J. Holman, Port Pirio ; A. S. 
Swanson, Inkerman ; D. Collins, Mount Gambler; P. Bull, Morchard; J. S. 
Partridge, Woolundimga; J. Harrison, S. R. Logan, M. J. 0’Grady, A. E. 
Ward, and C. 0. Meyer, Wilson; H. V. Wright and B. Donovan, Richman's 
Creek; R. W. Barr, Pine Forest; R. Russell, J. K. McGavisk, and H. R. 
Antuar, Tjongwood; A. Seidel and L. Stubling, Morgan. 

On the motion of Mr. La-ffer, it was resolved that the attention of the 
Hon. Minister of Agriculture be called to the immense damage done tO' rural 
industries by birds and animals introduced from other countries, and that he be 
asked to introduce legislation wdth a view to placing the importation of birds 
and animais under a properly constituted authority. Mr. Laffer said this 
might appear like locking the stable do-or after the steed was lost; but, in 
view of the heavy list of objectionable birds and animals levying toll O'U^ tl-ie 
rural producers, it would be well tO' have legislation which would prevent irre¬ 
sponsible individuals introducing other birds or animals, which, though, per¬ 
haps, comparatively harmless in their native country, might prove troublesonie 
under local conditions. 

Mr. Yelland referred to suggestion by memhers of the Poultry Society 
that, in the event of the Victorian Department failing to modify the present 
iinreasoziable regulations dealing with the importation of poultry, the South 
Australian Government should impose similar restrictions on poultry from 
Victoria. As their breeders only imported poultry for their own benefit, and 
not for the benefit of the breeders in the other States any such action as that 
suggested would only cause greater injury to the interests of poultry breeders 
here. He moved—^‘That, instead of giving effect to the proposal of the Poul¬ 
try Society to impose restrictions on poultry from Victoria, because Victoria 
had seen fit to take such a course in respect to poultry from South Austiialia 
and New South Wales, the Hon, Minister be recommended to^ communicate 
with the New South Wales Department with a view to making joint represeai- 
tation to the Victorian Government in favour of modifications of their^ present 
regulations.’^ This was seconded by Mr. Sandford and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Miller, it was resolved that the Hon. Minister’s, 
attention be clrawn to the fact that Dr. Ramsay Smith had not yet been able 
to forward his report on the disease caaising such heavy losaes of cattle, and 
that, should Dr, Smith’s duties not permit of his making a report thereon at 
an early date, the Govenament should place the matter in the liands of a 
qualified autlibiuty. 


. FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW* 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on September 1, 1904:—- 

August opened with fine growing conditions for feed, but as the rain 
persistently held off in the Northern districts and continued so, farmers in 
those parts became very anxious. However, their minds for the present are 
at rest in this direction, 'as during the last few days of the month a very 
useful downpour was recorded. Pastoralists report feed being in good supply 
■and that the lambing generally is the best for several years. 

.CoMMEEOE.-— the, nearer approach'of spring It was fair",to'expect an 
improvement m trade, and in, this business people were not disappointed, for 
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buying orders came along freely, so that the month’s transactions hare been 
favorable in most lines. At Broken Hill the prospects are now more promis¬ 
ing than for some time- past, and, las silver keeps firm, also lead, the outlook 
in the Hill is un-do-ubtedly very assnring. 

Breadstuefs.—T he action of the bulls in America received great sup¬ 
port from tbe weather during August, much damage having been done to 
the Wheat Crops by storms and rains, not only in the United States, but also 
in some portions of Europe and Russia. Values of Wheat for United King¬ 
dom consequently advanced considerably, and as much as 34s. 3d. per quar¬ 
ter was paid for forward shipmeait, whilst cargoes on the passage also fetched 
increased rates. At the moment of writing, a. Inll has taken place, and 
33si. 9d. is now an outside price, it being reported that buyers have withdrawn 
from the market, anticipating lower rates. In the Comnionwealtli, probably 
the best business for the year has been done, large quantities of Wheat hamng 
found a market at top figures. In South Australia .3s. 6d. per bushel was the 
highest paid, but in New South Wales 3s. 7d. was obtained for some large 
parcels, millers especially being eager; but, in consequence ^ of the al tered 
state of affairs in the Home Market, buyers are not so keen just at present. 
Flour.—G-ood busineiss lias been done with London and Liverpool at a'clvanced 
rates. The price, however, that our millers are now obliged to ask is inter¬ 
fering with trade. , Fi'eiglits also have advanced, which tends to , make mat¬ 
ters worse. Fodder.—-With feed plentiful, there is very little demand for 
Hay, and chaff cutters feel keenly the absence of export ordens, whilst the 
local trade is also very ^limited. In millers’ offal, Bran and Pollard have 
met with steady sale, with some little export demand ; but, as stocks are not 
heavy, it is thought that present prices will be maintained. Fe-eding Grains 
are almost dormant if it were not for the few odd parcels which have been 
bought for Broken Hill and Western Australia. 

Potatoes. —Since last reporting, there has been quite a flutter in values, 
*'Gamblers” having hardened about 15s. per ton ; but, as it is well known that 
stocks are yet heavy, growers were chary of holding out to the full extent of 
the advance asked for, more so as the higher quotations attracted several 
shipments from. Tasmania; result, ''Gambiers” receded two or threC' shil¬ 
lings. Howwer, as the quality of the South-East potatoes—Glencoe grown— 
compare well with the best imported, it is hoped rates now ruling will be 
sustained. Onions.-—Supplies from the Hills district liave aiot been quit© 
sufficient for trade wants., the extras being filled with ''Gambiers” and a few 
odd parcels from Victoria. 

Dairy Produce. —^Further evidence of the favourable season is strongly 
niai’ked by the heavy cxuantities coming forward, and in Butter it is many 
years since this State in the month of August had such supplies a-vailable for 
export, and although Broken Hill and Westeim Australia are buying exten¬ 
sively, shipments each week are also being made to the London market. In 
fresh in prints the cheapening no- doubt very much stimulated the^ local 
demand, and this, coupled with packers now operating, kept the market w'ell 
cleared. Eggs.—^With the nearer approach of sj^ririg, it was scarcely to be 
expected that values would hold in face of heavier consignments forwarded 
each market, so that the seasonable downward trend set in until buying 
orders from the east and local picklers started operations, wliich steadied 
the selling rates. Cheese.—At no time during the month were stocks allowed 
to accumulate, the consumption readily absorbing all supplies to hand ; but, 
although prices maintained, no advance was obtainable, owing to lower quo¬ 
tations in the East. Bacon.—It was reckoned that the abnormally low rates 
quoted in our former would not much longer rule, and, as these induced 
orders for export, curers at last raised their quotations ; but warm weather 
is wanted before any substantial hardening in this line can be established. 
Hams.—The immediate stocks have been considerably lessened, but it is yet 
too early for the seasonable enquiry to set in, so that prices are unalterw. 
Honey had a dull month, but this is not unusual at the end of the season. 
Almonds.—Several parcels have been disposed of for shipment, but the mar¬ 
ket is practically unchanged. 

Carcase Meat. —^The weather throughout August was most favourable for 
forwarding Pork and Veal, and, as at the Friday’s sales the trade operate for 
their Saturday wants, speedy clearances were effected, oompetiticjn, as 
usual, being keenest for bright, handy, well-slaughtered carcases of pork 
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weighing from 60 to- 90 fb. Other classes, also sold well, according to condi¬ 
tion and quality. Veal.—Prime dairy fed and nicely slaughtered vealers 
realised satisfactory rates, but farmers would do well to see that the calves 
are in good condition before killing for market. Dressed Poultry sold 
readily. 

Ill Live Poultry the penning was fairly heavy, and as the standard of 
quality was maintained good prices were secured. 


MiiBKET Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat. —At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/4 to 3/5 per bushel of 
60 ib. 

.Flouh.—C ity brands,. £8/10/ : country, £7 to £7/5/- per ton of 2,000 lb. 

Bran, T^d. to 7id.; Pollard, 7-|d. to 7|d. per bushel of 20 ft). 

Oats. —Local Algerian -and Dun, 1/4 to 1/6; White Champions, 1/10 to 
2j~ per bushel of 4.0 ft). 

Barley. —Cape, 1/10 per bushel of 50 ft). 

Chaff. — £2/10/- (nominal) per ton of 2,240 ft)., f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes_ Gambiers, £2/16/- per ton of 2,240 ft)., f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Onions.— Locals and Gamblers, £3/15/ to £4 per ton of 2,240 ft). 

Sutter. —Factory and creamery fresh in prints, 7£'d. to 9d.; best separa¬ 
tors and choice dairies, 6d. to. 7|d.; fair dairies and ordinary separators, 6d. 
to 6i-d.; store and collectors’ lots, od. to 6d. per ft). 

Cheese. —Factory makes, o-Rl- t-o 6id. per ib.; aged and dry lots, 4|d. 
to 5d. 

Bacon.—F actory cured sides, 6d. to 6-|d.; farm flitches, SJd. to 6d. per ftb. 

HAms.— S.A. factory, 7d. to 8d. per ft). 

Egos —Loose, 6id. ; in casks, f.o.b., 8d. per dozen. 

Lard.— In bladders, 4id, ; tins, 4d. per ftb. 

Honey.— 2^4. for prime clear extracted in 60-ft). tins; discoloured and 
candied, l-^d.; beeswax, 1/1 per ftb. 

Almonds. —Soft-shells, 4d. to^ 4id.; kernels, 8-|d. per ft). 

Carcase Meat. —Bright, handy-weight shop porkers, 4id. tO' 5d. per tb.; 
medium to good baconers, 3|d. to- 4d.; choppers and rough sorts, 2|d. to 3d.; 
prime dairy fed veal, 3d, to 4cl.; poor to medium, l-|d. to 2R1. 

Dressed Poultry. —Turkeys and fowls realised 5d. to 6|d, xier ft). 

Live Poultry. —Prime table roosters fetched 1/9 to 2/2 each; good hens 
and fair-conditioned cockerels, 1/3 to 1/8; poor and light, lOd. to 1/ ; ducks, 
1/6 to 2/ ; geese, 2/6 to 3/6; pigeons, 8d.; turkdys, 5d. to 6d. per ib. live 
weight for fair to good table sorts. ^ 


Above Ciuotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Matt rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes saclss are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Blitter, and Cheese. i . • ■ 
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DATES OF. MEETINOS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a vie%v of publishing in The Joimial the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Amyton 

Sept, 22 

Oct. — I 

Minlaton 

Sept. 17 

Oct, 15 

Artburton 

22 

— i 

Morchard 

24 

— 

Balaklava 

17 

8 i 

Morgan 

24 


Booleroo Centre 

20 

18 1 

Morphett Vale 

20 

— 

Bowhili 

23 

1 : 

Mount Bryan East 

24 

22 

Brinkworth 

2 

7 ! 

Mount Gambler 

17 

— 

Burra 

16 

21 i 

Mount Remarkable 

22 

20 

Carrieton 

20 

18; 

Mundoora 

23 

21 

Cherry Gardens 

13 

11 ; 

Nantawarra 

21 

19 

Clare 

23 

21 1 

Naracoorte 

10 

8 

Colton 

3 

1 ! 

Narridy 

17 


Elbow Hill 

20 

IS 1 

Norton’s Summit .. 

23 

21 

Crystal Brook 

17 

— I 

Onetree Hill 

22 

20 „ 

Dawson 

24 

22 i 

Orroroo 

23 

28 

Eudunda 

26 

24 i 

Penola 

— 

8 

. Einniss 

5 

3 

Retina 

17' 

13 

Forest Range 

22 

20 i 

Pine Forest 

20 

IS 

Forster 

10 

3 ! 

Port Broughton 

24 

22 

Gawler River 

23 

21 ! 

Port Elliot 

17 

15 

Gladstone 

3 

1 ’ 

Port Lincoln 

17 

22 

Golden Grove 

i 22 

20 1 

Reeves Plains 

23 

21 

Hahndorf 

1 24 


Rhine Villa .,! 

23 

— 

Hartley 

1 23 

21 1 

Rickman’s Creek ..; 

26 

24 

Inkerman 

j. 20 

— 

Riverton 

24 

22 

Johnsburg 

1 24 

__ 

Saddleworth .. | 

16 

21 

Aanmantoo 

; 23 

21 

: Stansbury 

3 

— 

Kapunda 

3 

1 i 

I Stockport 

26 

24 

Kingscote 

1 12 

10 : 

1 Stratlialbyn 

26 

24 

Kingston 

i 3 

29 

I Utera Plains 

24 

22 

Koolunga 

j 22 

20 

Virginia 

20 

24 

Longwood 

i — ' 

1&29 

1 Wandearah 

19 

24 

Lyndocli 

i 22 

— 

Watervale 

19 

17 

Maitland 

■i 3 

1 

j Wepowie 

20 

18 

Mallala 

1 . 5 

3 

! Whyte-Yarcowie . 

17 

15 

Mannum 

17 

15 

Willunga 

3 

1 

Meadows 

1 26 

—. 

j Wilmington 

21 

19 

Meiiingie 

! 10 

8 

1 Woolundiinga 

10 

8 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL« ■ 

Tlie following table shows the rainfall for the month of August, 1904: 


Adelaide 


1 98 

Hawker 


0*64 

Cradock 


0*25 

Wilson 


0 52 

Gordon 


0*28 

Qiioni 


0*76 

Port Augusta 


0*35 

Port Germein 


0*79 

Port Pirie 


1*22 

Crystal Brook 


1*72 

Port Broughton 


1*05 

Bute 


1 *57 

Hammond 


0*27 

Bruce 


0.24 

Wilmington 


1 *04 

Melrose 


1 -89 

Booleroo Centre 


1 36 

Wirrabara 


2*59 

Appiia 


1-90 

Laura 


2*15 

Caltowie 


1*66 

Jamestown 


1*59 

Gladstone 


2*18 

Georgetown 


1*75 

Narridy 


1*49 

Redhill 


1*50 

Kooiiinga 


1*34 

Carrieton 


0*48 

Eurelia 


0*79 

J ohnsburg 


0*55 

Orroroo 


1*05 

Black Rock 


0*92 

Petersburg 


0*93 

Yongala 


1*16 

Terowie 


1*01 

Yarcowie 


1*13 

Hiallett 


1*33 

Mt. Bryan 


1*67 

Burra 


1*16 

Snowtown 


1*56 

Brink worth 


1*24 

Blyth 


0*93 

Clare 


1*78 

Mintaro Central 


1*53 

Watervale 


2*08 

Auburn 


1*65 


Manoora 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava 

Port Wakefield 

Saddleworth 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge 

Kapunda 

Freeling 

Stockwell 

Nuriootpa 

An gas ton 

Taimnda 

Lyndoch 

Mallala 

Rose worthy 

Gawler 

Smirhfield 

Two Wells 

Virginia 

Salisbury 

Tea Tree Gully 

Magill 

Mitcham 

Crafers 

Clarendon 

Morphett Vale 

Noarlunga 

Willunga 

Aldinga 

Normanville 

Yankalilla 

Eiidunda 

Truro 

Palmer 

Mount Pleasant 

Biumberg 

Gumeracha 

Lobetlial 

Woodside 

Hahndorf 

Nairne 

Mount Barker 


1-07 
0 90 

1- 05 
0-97 
P30 

1 •4() 
1'90 
1 *22 
M7 
1*28 
1*67 
1*44 
2*34 

2 06 

2- 47 
2-43 
2*63 
1*43 
1*73 i 
2*23 i 
1*80 
1*65 
2*35 
2*5() 
3*87 i 
2*54 I 
2*66 

5 *51 
3*62 
2*54 
2*42 I 
■ 3*77 I 
2*86 1 
1 *98 i 
2*16 
1-37 
2*08 
0*99 
1*96 I 
2*95 
4*29 
4*66 
2*65 
3*00 
2*82 


Echuiiga 

Macclesfield 

Meadows 

Strathalbyii 

Callington 

Langhorne’s Brid 

Milan g 

Wallaroo 

Kadina 

Moonta 

Green’s Plains 

M aitland 

Ardrossan 

Port Victoria 

Curramulka 

Minlaton 

Stansbury 

Warooka 

Yorketown 

Edithburg 

Fowler’s Bay 

Streaky Bay 

Port Elliston 

Port Lincoln 

Cowell 

Queenscliffe 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Meningie 

Kingston 

Robe 

Beachport 

Coonalpyn 

Bordertown 

Frances 

Naracoorte 

Lucindale 

Penola 

Millicent 

Mount Gambier 

Wellington 

Murray Bridge 

Maiiniim 

Morgan 

Overland Corner 
Re urn ark 


3*48 
8*11 
3*62 
1*56 
1*46 
1*26 
1*26 
1*30 
1*54 
2*08 
1*25 
2*32 
1*12 
1*31 
2*76 
1*90 
i\S9 
1*99 
2*21 
■ 1*40 
0*79 
0*S7 
' 1*56 
3*03 
0*52 
1*59 
1*72 
1*76 
2-18 
2*24 
1*62 
2*71 
l‘S0 
1*89 
1*85 

2*94 

2*32 

2*46 

2*30 

1*19 

1*45 

0*63 

■0*32 

0*35 

0*52 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Kapuoda, July 2- 

Present —Messi's. Shannon (chair); Bjrne, Teagle, Vogt, Holthouso, Pa?^- 
co-e, O^Sniiivaii, Korin, and Harris (Hon. Sec.), and one honorary member. 

Standard Bushel. —^Various replies from Branches re proposed petition to 
Parliament were read. The Hon. Secretary reported that nine petitions, 
carrying 129 signatures, had been returned to him. 

Weeds.— Mr. O’Sullivan read a paper on this subject. His object was to 
call attention to the many weeds that cumber the land, and to impres.s on mem¬ 
bers the fact that they could not grow full crops so long as they allowed tire 
weeds to grow amongst the wheat. He did, not think any of them knew what 
a full crop on clean land was. They might have what they termed a clie-an 
crop, but 3f they would examine carefully and note the number of foreign plants 
on one square yard of land occupied by the wheat, they would probably be 
surprised at their number. There was no question that every on-e of these 
weeds was taking the room, moisture, and nutriment that should be available 
to the crop. At one time he thought the more land he could get into crop the 
better off he would be at harvest, but experience had convinced him of his 
error. A far smaller area of properly tilled land was more profitable. It was 
a very difficult matter to clean the land properly, as so much depended upon 
the weather ; but, with the improved implements at their command, they could 
do a lot in this direction. There were, however, worse places than even a 
cultivated crop for weeds to grow in. Their grazing lands were^ becoming 
overrun with weeds, and if the thistles that have spread so much of late were 
not checked they would find the value of the land mucli depreciated. In the 
past, if tlie land was well fenced, stock could be turned into the paddocks, and 
very little extra expense was necessary. He knew places where there were 
hardly any thistles ten years ago, which were now practically useless for graz¬ 
ing. Things were bad enough now, but if attention was not given to the 
destruction of these thistles they woud be a source of great expense in the 
fixture. The thistles were worst on the best of their land, the fiats along the 
watercourses being in many instances merely beds of thistles. This land pro¬ 
duces more' and richer feed under proper conditions than double the acreage of 
higher ground. Individual effort to deal with them was practically useless, 
as the seeds were carried by floods and by the wind in all directions. He was 
under the impression that the District Councils had power to compel land- 
owners to destroy these weeds, but, from the little that was done, it was evident 
that they used their power in this direction very sparingly. He thought the 
various Branches of the Bureau should unite in bringing before the public the 
necessity for vigorous action in this matter. He thought one cause of the 
trouble was that in too many cases the farms were too large for the owner to 
give them the attention they required. Another difficulty was the presence of 
weeds on roads and reserves, as if these are not dealt with the adjoining land 
is being continually re-seeded. 


IVIorgan, July 23. 

Present —Messrs. Windebank (chair), Bruhn, Hahn, Pope, ^ Lindner, 
Hausler, Hewitt, Haupt, R. and H. Wohling (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Damsinking.— Mr. W. Lindner read a paper on this subject. He thought 
the farmens in dry districts sho'iild give more attention to the making of dams 
in suitable positions, especially during a season like the present, when feed for 
stock was plentiful. If fanners would sink one large dam instead of two or 
three small ones, there would be a deal less time wasted in carting water. The 
dam should be large enough to hold at least twelve months’ supply. He pre¬ 
ferred the buck scraper to the scoop for excavating, as it was easier on botli 
men and horses and was cheaper and quicker in its work. A buck scraper 
6 ft. wide will cost about £3, as against £6 for an ordinary scoop, and £13 for 
a patent half-yard scoop. 

Standard Bushel. —^Menibers generally favoured Eapimda proposal for a 
fixed standard of 60 Tb. per bushel. 
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Cradock, July 23- 

Peesent— Messrs. Paterson (cliair), McAuley, Solly^ Ruddock, Rodgers, 
Gillick, and Liiido (Hon. Sec.), and two'visitors. 

Skinless Baeley.— The Chairman tabled sample of this barley, grown in 
hi-s garden. He had grown three crops in o-ne year. In June, 1903, he sowed 
the grain from one head, and reaped,it in December; seed was at once sown 
again, and this crop reaped in March, 19()4. The plants made fresh growth 
fi’oin the stiimp.s, and lie gathered ripe grain again in June. He found his 
stock very fond of both straw and corn. 

Unloading Railway Trucks. —Mr. Solly read letter from Railways Com¬ 
missioner stating that six hours was allowed to consignees to unload a full 
truck at railway stations. Members considered this altogether too short a 
time, and it was resolved that, except during the busy season of Januai'y and 
February, the time allowed for unloading should be extended. 


Finnissj Aug'ust I- 

Present —Messrs. Collett (chair), Chibnall, and Henley (Hon. Sec.). 

Feeding Calves. —Mr, J. Chibnall read a paper on this subject. He 
made it a practice to tie up calves when feeding them, as it saved many a 
knock, and was also good training for their future as dairy cows. Separator 
milk should be fed to calves warm. Cold milk had a tendency to cause scour¬ 
ing, Unless there was a heating apparatus to the separator the milk was 
scarcely warm enough as it came from the machine. Something to replace the 
butter fat that is removed from the milk wais needed, and he thought that ift 
they could get crude cod liver oil it would be very useful. A little salt and a 
little brown sugar might be added to the milk now and then. A calf should 
suck and not drink if it is to thrive properly. For several years he had used 
the indiavubber teat for feeding purposes, makin.^ the hole fairly large. He 
found metal tubes unsatisfactory. An an experiment he allowed one calf he 
was rearing to drink the milk, with the result that it was ‘‘pot bellied.^’ Two 
others reaied at the same time and made to suck were quite different. A calf 
that sucks never over-feeds, and is satisfied with less milk than one that 
drinks. He thought that allowing calvee to drink resulted in bad digeistion, 
and laid the foundation for “dry bible.” At any rate, he never knew of a cow 
that had been reared by its mother suffering from that complaint. He would 
not allow the calf green feed until at least two months old. He found good 
clean hay, in conjunction with milk, satisfactory. 


Renmark,.July 28. 

Present —Messrs. Johns (chair), Geneste, Cole, Kelly, Ogilvy, and Evans 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Humus. —Mr. Johns read a short paper on orchard fertilisation, in which 
he ppdicularly referred to the value of humus, and to the necessity^ for provid¬ 
ing it by artificial means. Clean cultivation in winter, with irrigation and 
constant cultivation in summer soon reduced to a minimum the natural supply 
of hnmus. Their soil in places ^ave evidence of this by becoming compact and 
lifeless and unable to retain moisture. Farmers in most parts of the work! 
have found the best results over a series of years to be obtained by a system, of 
rotation of crops, and in this rotation the leguminous crop always plays an im¬ 
portant part in the success of the following crop. They could not practise rota¬ 
tion of crops in their orchards, but they could grow green crops to plough un¬ 
der to supply humus to the soil, and if a leguminouts ci'op is selected it will add 
nitrogen to the soil. In California, under irrigation conditions similar to 
their own, a species of Trigonella, known as “fenugreek,^^ was highly spoken 
of as a green manure crop, and he thought it would be well worthy of a trial 
at Renmark. Considerable discussion ensued, and it was decided to endeavour 
to obtain information conoeniing fenugreek. [This plant has been well known 
for; many, years as'a medicinal'and, culinary herb, but so'far as I can loam,bias 
never been' grown in 'Bouth'Australia ■exoepU'experimentally," 'Seed "can be 
obtained from lo'calseedsmen.—E d.] 
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■Iiikerman, July 26. 

Present— Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Board, Fraser, Miigtcrcl, Williams, 
Daniel, and Smart, and two visitors. 

Standard Bushel. —Circular froan Kapunda Branch was discussed. None 
of the members favoured the prox^osal for legislative action to make a fixed 
standard of 60 ft), per bushel. Several members favoured a 62^^ ft}, standard, 
and two would have it 03 ftj., but the necessity for varying the standard ac¬ 
cording to the season was recognised, and a resolution that it wa.s not desii'- 
able to have a fixed standard was carried. M.einbers condemned the small 
measures used by buyers, and stated that it was rare for two to give the same 
weight for one sample of grain. Members also favoured fixing the standard as 
early as possible in the season. 

Bags as Wheat. —Members thought the system of selling wlieatbags in the 
proper one, as, whatever commodity they purchased in bags, the bags were 
xveighed in. Though it seemed that they were losers when wheat was under 3s, 
6d. per bushel, the system was the most convenient to all concerned. 


Pine Forest, July 26. 

Present —Messrs. Bayne (chair), Johns, Inkster, Phillis, Masters, Kemp- 
ster, and Barr (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —Ftesolution from Crystal Brook Branch,' in favour of a 
fixed legal standard of 62 ft), to the bushel, was discussed at length. It was 
decided to support the proposal for legislative action in this matter, and regret 
was expressed that the position taken up by the Corn Trade ^ Section of tire 
Chamber of Commerce rendered it necessary to appeal to Parliament. 

Roofing Hat stacks. —The Chairman asked whether in roofing haystacks 
the butts or heads of the sheaves should be outwards. Mr. Johns considered 
it immaterial, so long as the middle of the stack was kept sufficiently high to 
give a good slope outwards. When stacks were likely to remain for any length 
of time he would advise thatching, and if straw was not available he would use 
.hay for the purpose. Mr. Barr thought it unnecessary to thatch the stacks in 
this district, where, as a rule, only sufficient ha,y for the farm stock was cut. 
If the stack was properly constructed the loss from wet would be almost nil. 
He had roofed stacks with the butts out, and kept the centre so full that the 
sheaves had to be placed at the right slope to prevent them from falling off. It 
was impoasible for the rain to penetrate to any extent if the sheaves were main¬ 
tained in this position. 

Ploughing with Six-furrow Ploughs. —Discussion on how many 
horses of a team of eight, drawing a six-furrow plough, should be allowed to 
yralk on the ploughed ground, took place. Members thought everything de- 
•pened upon the construction of the plough. It was best both for the horses 
and for the land that as few as posvsible of the team should walk on the ploughed 
ground, but some ploughs were so built that, although provided with adjust¬ 
able pulling gear, they did not follow well unless the pull was exactly from 
the centre. _ Consequently the ploughman had no choice but to work three 
out of the eight horses on the ploughed land. 

Season. —^The opinion was generally expressed that so fp’ the season in 
this district was more promising that had been the ease for quite fifteen years. 


, .Eudunda, July 25. 

Present —Messrs. Gosling (chair), Yon Bertouch, Seiber, Y'alter, Pfitzner, 
Shillet, AVeil, Kluske, and Marshall (Hon. Sec.), 

Pabpalum Dilatatum. —Mr. E. S. Smith, of Tablelands, reported that 
this grass was doing well with him, and he would be able to supply a few plants 
ftonieinbers for trial. ' • 

Education for Farmers —The Hon. .■ Secretary explained afi length his 
viem^s on this subject.' 
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Long*woo£l, June 25» 

PBESENT-M-essrs. W. Niciiolls (chair), J. Nicholls, Vogel, and Hughes 
(Hon. Sec.), and sis visitors. 

AijsNijal Report. —The Hon, Secretary’s repo-rt showed one ^special and 
twelve ordinary meetings held, with an average attendance of nine members 
and pine visitors. At the special meeting nine members and 110 visitors were 
present. Generally members have shown more interest in the work of^ the 
Branch, numerous exhibits of produce have been tabled at different meetings, 
and three papers have been read. Tbe first show of produce 'proved a great 
success. 

Egg-laying Record. —The Hon. Secretary reported having a hen that laid 
22 eggs in as many successive days. She then went broody, and was set on 12 
of her own eggs. Another hen was set on the balance, 18 chicks being the 
result. 


Woodside, July 25. 

Present —Messrs. Caldwell (chair), Rollbusch, Kleinschmidt, Murphy, 
Johnston, Lanterbach, Brogemuller, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference op Hills Branches. —It was deckled that the Annual Confer¬ 
ence of Hills Branches be held at Woodsideon October 21, 1904. 

Improvement of V'HEat. —Members expressed pleasure at Mr. MarshalFs 
resolution, asking the Department of Agriculture to take action in reference to 
the improvement of the milling quality of South Australian wheats. Mr. R. 
Caldwell read a paper on some of the advantages of scientific knowledge in 
agriculture. 


Wepowie, July 26. 

Present— Messrs. Gray (chair), Fisher, Ghrystall, Smith,, Hanna, Orrock, 
Bishop, Gale, and Haliiday (Hon. Sw.), and ten visitors. 

Co-operation. —Mr. P. McNamara read a paper on the advantages of eo- 
opjeration amongst farmers. He traced tlie formation of the South Australian 
Farmers’ Co-operative Union, which had been of great benefit to the farmers 
of the State. Farmers could dispose of their grain, wool, and skins through 
the Union, and he thought it would foe a very good thing if the Directors could 
see their way to extend operations to all dairy produce, as the farmer was too 
much in the power of the middleman in selling this line of produce. He be¬ 
lieved the Union could easily deal with butter, cheese, carcase meat, and eggs, 
by holding auction sales twice a week, and the charges need not be anything 
like so high as those made^ by private firms. Considering the amount of dairy 
produce that is sold in South Australia, he considered they should have a better 
way of disposing of it, and he could see no way more likely to give satisfaction 
to the producer than vhe one suggested. 


Utera Plains, July 23 

Present— Messrs. R. Deer (chair), J. Deer, sen., J. Deer, jun., Guiderj 
\eiiiiing, J. Deer, A. R. S. and A. R. Ramsey (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Destruction of Rabbits. —Mr. J. Deer read a paper on this subject. Ho 
had tried various methods of clearing the land of rabbits, and was of opinion 
that systematic poisoning during the summer months was most effective. He 
also advised keeping a few ferrets to- hunt the rabbits out of the burrows. Dogs 
were also required- to hunt the rabbits as they try to escape; tailing do^, a 
few nets would be found useful. All the burrows should be s^urely filled in 
when cleared of rabbits. Members genexally thought poisoning the best 
method. ' 

Sparrows.— -Discussion on damage done by sparrows took place. These 
birds are becoming very plentiful, and it was decided to approach the District 
Council with a, view to action being'taken, to destroy them. ■ 
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niorchard, July 29. 

Present— Messrs. ^ Seriven (chair), Toop, Kitto, O’Loughlin, Kupke, 
Forbes, Longbothani, Kirkland, MbDougall, and Beck (Hon. Sec.), and thirteen 

visitors. 

Homestead Meeting._ —Members and friends met at the Cliairmants resi¬ 
dence^ and devoted the afternoon to the inspection of the various parts of the 
farm. The orchard was looking very well, the trees being vigorous and healthy. 
Tlie deanliness and suitability of the pigsties were favourably commented on. 
Mr. Scriven showed members a stack of sorghum hay, and stated that, mixed 
with chaff, stock relished it very much. 

HonsE_ Complaint. —Members stated that a number of horses had died sud¬ 
denly on diderent farms in the district. They were of opinion that death was 
due to poison weeds. Several cows were reported to have died from impac¬ 
tion, and the hope was expres.sed that a preventive or cure for this complaint 
would be found early, as losses experienced throughout the State were of a 
serious character. 

Beauties op Natube. —Mr. Longbotham read a paper on this subject, in 
which he advocated co-operation on the part of farmers to conserve and utilise 
for irrigation* purposes the water from the many creeks in the district. Mem- 
bei's thought it would be difficult for farmers to construct cheaply banks strong 
enough to withstand the rush of water, besides which, owing to the hilly nature 
of the country areas of land suitable for irrigation were not readily found. 


Davenport, tluly 14- 

Present —Messrs. Trembath (chair), Hodshon, Roberts, Hewitson, Holds- 
worth, and Lecky (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry Farming. —Mr. Trembath reviewed paper read at previous meet¬ 
ing by Mr. F. B. Rathbone. He considered the outlay indicated far too elabo¬ 
rate and expensive. The netting yards need not cost more than £6b, houses 
£80, and in various directions Mr. Rathbones capital account could be reduced 
by £100. The estimate of egg production was not high enough. Under a 
proper system of management, a man devoting all his time to poultry should be 
able to improve his birds until they averaged 150 eggs per hen. This would 
mean £55 per annum more on the gross returns from 800 birds. Altogether he 
contended that the annual expe^^xliture could be reduced to £244, while the 
income would be increased to £440. At the same time, howex^er, he thought very 
few could go into poultry farming on such a scale, and the main value must be 
in poultry as an adjunct to the farm, dairy, or orchard. 

Fertile Eogs and How to Get Them. —Mr. Trembath read a lengthy ex¬ 
tract on this subject, which was summed up as follows:—Feed well a balanced 
ration, but make the fowls exercise; furnish green food every clay; safeguax'd 
against sexual exhaustion; breed only fium birds of unquestioned vitality and 
stamina ; alternate the males, feeding them ail they will eat: use cockerels dur¬ 
ing late winter and spring. Keep them free from I’ermiii, and doiiT crowd in 
pen or runs. Steer clear of inbreeding, anu you can Iniye the same experience 
as the writer has had, namely, 94 to 95 per cent, of fertile eggs., which has 
never been varied from but twice—once wlxere hens four or fix^e years old were 
used, and once where the eggs came from hens where incestuous relationship 
had been practised. 


Wilmington, July 27. 

Present —Messrs. Robertson ('chair), Sullivan, Bischol, A. and M. Masliii, 
Schuppan, Slee, Broadbent, Noll, Zimmerniann, McLeod, Bauer, and Payne 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel.— Members did not approve of Kapuiida proposal for a 
fixed standard of 60 ib. per bushel, but, by a large majority, supported sugges¬ 
tion of Crystal Brook Branch that Parliament should be asked to* fix the stan¬ 
dard permanently at 62 ib. 

■ Preparing the Land eor Seeding. —The Chairman read .paper prepared 
by Mr. H. Farrell, In dealing with this subject, every farmer must, of course, 
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be largely guided by local, climatic, and soil conditions. As much as possible 
of the area sown should be. fallowed, and ploughing should be commenced as 
earlv as possible after the winter sets in; say in July. Care must be taken not 
to plough when the soil is too wet, as great difficulty will be experienced in pul¬ 
verising the soil properly. The weeds should be allowed to get a fair start, 
and then be ploughed in. He would plough about 5 in. deep. If the land is fal¬ 
lowed late in the season it usually i-emains rough and lumpy, and a fine s^eed- 
bed is difficult to secure. He would harrow directly after ploughing, as 
working the surface down gave the weeds every chance to germinate. ■ The 
scarifier should be used to destroy the weeds. Through the summer .all avail¬ 
able s.pare time should be devoted to cultivating and cleaning the land, in 
order to get a good seedbed. This working should be shallow, but care niust 
be taken that the soil does not become caked, or most of the advantages of fal¬ 
lowing will be lost. To a farmer cultivating large areas he would advise drill¬ 
ing ill the super before seeding operations are started, and broadcast seed later 
on. Drilling in the seed was a comparatively slow operation, but it had this 
advantage that it economised seed .and ens.ured that all the seed was covered 
and put m at a uniform depth, the resuR being seen in more even germination. 
It was a great mistake to be in too greao a hurry to get the seed sown. He 
would on no account start until tlie weeds had sprouted, as then thle latter 
would be destroyed by seeding operations. He did not believe it paid to stint 
the seed. One bushel per acre of wheat and bushels of oats were not too much. 
With a light rainfall the dressing of manure must be light. Here he thought 50 &>. 
to 80 ft), per acre quite sufficient for grain, but for hay a heavier dressing may 
be applied, though rankness of growth due to heavy manuring must be avoided. 
A long discussion ensued, most members agreeing in the main with the writer 
so far as districts with a fair rainfall were concerned; but in the dry areas it 
would not be practicable to adhere to the lines laid down. 

Journal of Agriculture.— On the suggestion of Mr. Broadbent, it was 
decided that at each meeting one or more niembers should be appointed to read 
the current issue of ’Ike Journal of Agriculture, and bring forward at next 
meeting short notes on the most salient points of each issue. 


Stansl^ury, July 2. 

Present —Messrs. Humphrey (chair), Anderson, Faulkner, and Cornish 
(Hoii. Sec.). 

Chairman.— Mr J. vSherriffi tendered his resignation as Chairman, Mr. H. 
Humphrey being appointed to the vacant position. 

Pruning Contest. —On July 12 Air. George Quinn gave .an address on the 
proposed Yegetatioii Diseases Bill, the provisions of which are opposed by 
the menibers. On July 13 a pruning match took place, there being thirteen 
competitors. JLfter the contest. Air. Quinn gave a demonstration in pruning 
tlie different varieties of fruit trees. 


Clare, July 22. 

. Present— Alessrs. Birks (chair), Kelly, Knapnstein, Carter, Hague, Afar- 
till,. Dolan, Dali, AIcCarthy, and Greenway (Hon. Sec.). 

■ Summer Crops—A ir. Carter, initiated ^'a discussion on preparation of the 
land for summer crops. The- relative merits of luperne, sorghum, kale, rape, 
etc., were discussed at length. 

Annual Report. —The Hon., Becretary^s'report showed that twelve ordinary 
and four special im?etings had been'held during the'year.' The average. attem 
dance at the ordinary'meetings had 'been eight, .and visitors were few and 'far 
bet^veeii. He considered this out of all proportion to the labour and trouble 
expended by members in, preparing, papers to .read'.at meetings of the Branch. 
The attendance at, the .special metin'gs had been'very satisfactoity,' The Chair-- 
.ma'ii and Hon. SeGreta',ry were thanked'.for .'their services, and‘re-elected. ■ It 
was deciclod..that.'t.he,subject for discussion .at next meeting be the question of 
extending the usefulne'ss ol'the .Branch.,... ' r 
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Port Plrle, July 23. 

Present —Messrs, Wriglit (chair), Hector, Johns, liiimpliris. and Wi Is on 
(lion. Sec.). ' ' ■ " 

Standard Bushel. —MeniBer.s^ -u-ere oi‘ opinion tliat it was impractienblo to 
legislate on this matter, and tlmy would preter to return to the old system of 
buying and selling by sample. ' ■ 

Treataient of Horses’ Collars. —^This subject was discussed. Members 
were of opinion that on I'emoving the collars from the team at midday the 
first collar taken off should be placed on the ground with the lining npivards, 
and the^ others stacked on it liiiing down. When harnessing iip, the collars 
should first be rubbed with a joiece of wood or other material to reiiioA'e the 
dry sweaty hairs, and any lumps. This treatment would also' be found a help 
in keeping the collars soft. Mr. Hector spoke fawourabiy of trap-horse collars 
■stiiffecr with chaff and linied with basil. A hard collar was considered to be 
better than a soft one, provided it waS' made to fit the horse’s shoulders. In- 
the case of sore shoulders the collar should b-e made for the hoi'se, and atten¬ 
tion given to the harness to alter the point of draught. False collars and 
leather-lined collars should be kept well greased. One member, however, stat¬ 
ed that he had a horse’s shoulders scald throiigli the use of grease on a false 
collar. 

Strangles —-Members recommended treating affected horses as follows: — 
Put a hot lu’an mash in a nosebag, add a little eucalyptus oil, and put it on as 
hot as poissible to- steam the nostrils thoroughly. 

Pickling Wheat. —Paper read at Orroroo Branch by Mr. Tapscott (page 
701, Journal of Agriciilture for July, 1904), was di.scussed, but members did 
not consider Mr. Tapscott’s experiments proved anything one way or the 
other. 


Watervale, July 25. 

Present —Messrs. Sobels (chair), Ward, Perrin, Ashton, Williams, Tre- 
loar, Scovell, and Castine (Hon. Sec.). 

Housing, of Cattle.— Mr. Williams read an extract dealing with the hous¬ 
ing of cattle in winter. A long discussion took place. ^ Members consider that 
a great mistake has been made in most parts by removing ail the natural shel¬ 
ter from the paddo'cks. If this had been left, there would have been little 
necessity for either rugging or housing cattle under ordinary conditions. One 
member thought a paddock of good feed better than any rug, ^ The Hon. Sec¬ 
retary referred to the way some cows were rugged. An ordinary wheatsack 
was cut open and fastened over the cow. This soon got soaked with rain, and 
when the sun came out the animal was subjected to a process of steaming, 
causing more harm than good. 

Feeding and Housing of Horses.-— Mr. 0. H. Castine read a short paper 
on this subject. He thought the user of the horse should have to feed and 
look after every hor^ he has to work, as if a man does not take pn interest in 
the -welfare of the animals he is working he is not to be trusted -with them. He 
believed in short, hard feed, such as chaff and oats, or bran, the former _ for 
preference, as most of the bran they got nowadays contained very little 
nourishment. He would feed chaff and oats three times a day, and give long, 
loose, oaten hay at night. Care should be taken to feed regularly. He would 
not allow the team to go to water directly the harness Tras taken off,^ He 
thought it better to let them have a little food first. Horses used to drinking 
when over-heated do not suffer any ill-effects, but before they reach that stage 
there was likely to be losses. He would on no account let the horse have a long 
drink of cold water before starting on a journey, as it was likely to affect his 
wind and also to cause scouring, Gipoming was an important subject; in fact, 
it was as necessary as a good wash fo human beings. Housing was one of the 
most important items connected with the management of horses. With a iior;^ 
poorly housed, or not housed at all, half the food is really wasted. In this 
matter they could learn a lesson from the average German farmer^ who gave 
the, horse his first, consideration, taking care that, he erected good warm 
stable' for liis’ workers and, provided plenty- of bedding and ■ a '.stall for eS'ch' 
ainmal, t 
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Kanmantoo, July 22« 

Present —Messrs. Leiimann (cliair), Lewis, Mills, Formby, E. 11. and J. 
Downing (Hon. Sec.). 

Fertilisers. Mr. F. Formby read a paper on ‘‘Fertilisers, and How to 
Value Tliem,^’ Mr. Formby based liis remarks on the standards ot value for 
the different constituents of fertilisers adapted in other countries. ^ Linder the 
Fertilisers Act vendors w'ere required to furnish every purchaser with a state¬ 
ment in the invoice showing the percentages of nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric 
acid in its various forms, and this should be insisted on by the purchaser. To 
indicate other constituents than the above was of little or no value, and the 
practice might fairly be regarded as so much padding, likely to confuse the 
purchaser. Generally, the more concentrated the fertiliser^ the more valu¬ 
able it was to the user, as there was so much less waste material to be handled. 
In respect to the effect of fertilisers on fruit crops, experiments made a few years 
ago in the State of Missouri brought to light the fact that twigs,, 
fruit spurs set with apples, ^ showed that the larger amouiit of 
lime, phosphoric acid, and potash in the bearing twigs is very marked, as com¬ 
pared with the non-bearing twigs. It ivould thus seem that the effect of fer¬ 
tilising fruit trees cannot possibly manifest itself in the same year in an in¬ 
creased fruit crop, but appears to a certainty the ye-ar after. So that fruit¬ 
growers valuing fertilisers must bear this in mind to arrive at a ^correct con¬ 
clusion of the action of manures on their fruit crop. Speaking in a general 
sense, nitrogen applied as a fertiliser produces wood and leaves, phosphates 
produce fruit, and potash produces sweetness and flavour, gypsum^ and sul¬ 
phate of iron help to fix the fruit on the tree. An abundance of nitrogen is 
indicated by rank growth and dark green foliage and by size and coarseness 
of fruit. Conversely, stunted growth and pale leaves often show lack of nitro¬ 
gen ; fewer fruit formed; these are of smaller size, and colour early. On 
oranges exc^sive organic nitrogen results in thick rind, abundant rag, and 
sometimes^ in causing defoliation, die back, and gumming diseases. Lime 
and potash will correct the effect of heavy doses of organic nitrogen. Mineral 
nitrogen stimulates the production of fruit more than excessive applications 
of organic nitrogen. In orang^, thinner skin and little rag, or fruit pith, is 
produced. Sulphate of ^ammonia, when there is a slight deficiency of potashv 
tends to sweeten the fruit. Phosphoric acid starvation is at times manifested 
by the variegation in the foliage. The application of phosphates throws the 
tree into fruit quicker, and has a most beneficial influence on the growth of the 
plant. Potash fertilisers were not sufftcientlj used by fruitgrowers, oonsideiv 
iiig tlie amount of this element found in the "ashes of fruit. Heavy doses of 
potash, unless corr^pondingiy accompanied by other fertilisers, pro¬ 
duce sour fruit. On the other hand, lack of potash is 
shown ^ by spindly growth of wood, which summers badly and is 
easily injured by fiost. Good r^ults can be obtained by applying it in 
the early spring to aid the plant in withstanding the spring drought, which, 
often causes a great deal of the fruit to drop off. Lime is notable in its effect 
on table grapes. It also tends to hasten the ripening and perfect the colour¬ 
ing of oranges. Deficiency of lime, on the other hand, is often accompanied 
by thick skin and poor aroma, 


Onetree HiH, July 21. 

Present— -Messrs. J. Bowman (chair), Barritt, Blackham, Blake, F. and 
G. Bowman, Gowan, Flower, Hogarth, Ifould, Kelly, Smith, Thomas, and GIu- 
cas (Hon. See.), and six visitors. 

Pickled Wheat eor Turkeys ,—^Mr. Ifould asked whether any member had 
noticed turkeys to be injuriously, affected By eating wheat or barley pickled 
.with bluestone. Quite recently he fed some on barley which had been pickled 
ill a weak isolution of bluestcme, and next morning twenty were dead. Only 
the old gobblers were affected, the,young ones seeming to have been immune. 
Members had _fed their 'turkeys freely at different times with pickled grain 
without any ill effects. They would like to'know if any readers of The 
Journal of 'A:grmiliuTe could throw any light on this subject, 

i. ' Gowan read a paper .'on this 'subject. ' Lucerne was the 

■b'^t of all fodder plants, and, to his .mind, was seriously neglected in South 
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Australia. It grew best on deep black loam or chocolate soil, but at the same 
time owners of poorer soil should not be discouraged. He would select a plot 
with a good strong subsoil, and if it was low-lymg, so that the drainage from 
the surrounding land could be diverted on to it, so much the better. The land 
should be ploughed deeply early in winter, and worked well, to get it down 
fine before seeding. He found early in August the best time to' sow seed. He 
had good results by drilling in seed with the Massey-Harris drill, with grass 
seed attachment, sowing 10 fb. seed and 90 ib. super per acre. Early in Sep¬ 
tember, 1901, he put in 20 abctres ot dark, free soil, over limestone subsoil. The 

E lant came up splendidly, and had a strong root and crown, but the returns 
ad iiot been so good as expected, owing, doubtless, to the porous subsoil 
allowing the water to drain away too quickly. In August, 1902, he put in 40 
acres on stifi:, red Jand, over clay, with much better x-esults. Although quite 
young, the only time it had failed to give a green bite for the cows was in 
March and April of this year. After the April rain it came on very quickly, 
and he had good feed up to the end of June. His experience had 
convinced him that 6 lb. of seed was quite sufficient to 
sow an acre, and he would put 60 lb. of super with it. The young 
plant should not be allowed to flower the first season. It should 
be either lightly stocked, or, better still, if the feed can be spared, mow it, and 
let the cut stuff remain as a mulch. It may need such treatment two or 
three times during the first summer. To make the best of the lucerne plot, it 
should be divided into several paddocks, in order to give each a spell in turn. 
After it is cut or grazed down, it should be harrowed with heavy harrows or 
disc harrows. If at any time they had more lucerne than they wanted asi 
green feed, it should be converted into hay. Under irrigation the lucerne 
growing on a farm he was interested in made up to 27 in. of growth in 30 
days after cutting. He thought the sunpower of this country, which would 
l^ep lucerne growing for nine months of the year, was not half appreciated by 
farmers. It would pay to raise water for irrigation, provided it can be ob¬ 
tained at a moderate depth. Every man who kept cows, pigs, or fowls should 
experiment with a small plot of lucerne on well-prepared land, and • he was 
sure he would soon want a larger area. In reply to question, Mr. Cowan ad¬ 
vised testing the germinating quality of seeds by putting some between two 
layers of damp flannel or blotting paper. He thought lucerne should grow 
well in the hills, where the rainfall was better than on the plains. The freer 
the soil the less seed needed, as it stood a better chance of developing. Seed 
should be covered to a depth of 1 in. to 1-| in. For winter feeding barley could 
be sown on the lucerne without any perceptible injury. After two or three 
seasons’ growth, the lucerne paddock would benefit by severe cultivation. 


Dawson, July 23- 

Present —Messrs. Renton (chair), Just, SchebelLa, Severin, Coliiiis, 
Meyers, Kilderry, Drayson, and Nottle (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —After a lengthy discussion, a motion favouring Kap- 
unda proposal for a fixed legal standard of 60 fb. for the bushel of wheat was 
carried. Several members opposed the proposal, holding that any wheat 
going only 60 ft), would be of inferior quality. 


Hahndorf, July 25. 

Present— Messrs. Byard (chair), Eundie, Hallasch, Bom, Spoelir, Grivell, 
Sonnemann, Jaensch, and, Schubert (Hon. Sec.). 

Ringing Apple Trees.— Mr. Spoehr stated that two of Ms Nickajack apple 
trees having been very shy bearers for several years,^ he tried the effect of 
ringing some of the arms .just as, the blooms were falling. The branch^ so, 
treated carried good crops, while the rest of the trees hardly had any fruit on 
them. He found the Nickajack the best keeper of all the varieties; he had 
.grown. 
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Meadows, July 25. 

PRESENT—Messrs. Ellis (bliair), Griggs, Catt, Brooks, and M. J. and C. E. 
Stone (Hon. Sec.). 

Expokt of Apples. —Air. G. T. Griggs read a paper on this vsubject. lie 
pointed oiit that throiigh neglect on the part ot the officers of one veissei carry¬ 
ing fruit South Australia had lost £5,000. It was laot only the exporter that 
suSei’ed, hut also the labouring classes, as there was that much less money to 
spend ill the State. He had fifty cases on the boat, and expected that on this 
siiiali lot his loss would be £5. Some growers had been more fortunate, as the 
returns Just covered expenses, but they got nothing for the fruit. The only 
remedy for the grower, as the shipping companies did not seem to trouble 
whether they spoiled the fruit or not, was tO' insure it, as the powerful insur¬ 
ance eompanies would have something to say about the way the fruit w-as look¬ 
ed after. In another vessel, which reported fruit .arrived i,n good condition, 
he sent thirty cases of apples. These realised £7 8s. 6d., and the charges took 
ail but los. 2d. This was not very encouraging for the exporter. There would 
have to be soiiie alteration in the method of marketing our fruit, as at present 
it appeared to be rushed on the market on arrival of the ship, no matter what 
quantity was already awaiting sale. Apples .sent to Java had been more pro¬ 
fitable than those sent to England, netting from 2s. to 4s. 4d. per case, clear of 
ail expenses. He had also exported Vicar of Wiiikfield pears, but they only 
just paid expenses. Pears had not kept well this season. He would Like 
some information on the best kinds of |>ears to grow for export. Considerable 
disciissioii followed. Alembers were of opinion that the Government should 
legislate to make all shipping companies responsible for any damage to- fruit 
carried in the refrigerated chambers. 


Arden Vale, July 2. 

Pbesent —Alessrs. Warren (chair), Eckert, Fricker, vStarr, Willis, Aliller, 
Rogers, and Hannemami (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Metric System. —Paper on the metric system of weights and measures, 
read by Air. Davidson at Alillioent Branch, was discussed. Alembers generally 
supported the paper, the simplicity of the metric system being apparent, and, 
as practically all European coiiiitries had adopted it, members thought it would 
be advantageous for other countries to fall into line. 

Alls CELL ANEoirs REMARKS.—The Chaiiman read a paper under this head¬ 
ing, dealing with various topics. They heard a go-od deal about trade secrets, 
but as far as the agriculturist was conoerned these did not exist, as the farm¬ 
ers, especially if members of the Bureau, freely offered their fellow-farmers thie 
benefit of their experiences. This perfect fremom of intercourse was the main 
feature of the Bureaii system, and tlie individual who could not glean something 
of value from the information disseminated at the Bureau meetings was very 
slow to' learn. Not^the least important factor in the usefulness of the Biu'eau 
was that it was rapidly educating the farmers in the benefits of co-operation, 
and, with a few good seasons, he thought thev would witness immense strides lu 
this direction. They heard a good deal of nonsense about the so-called “indi- 
ridualist/'^ but as a business type he was becoming a rare being. The farmer 
w’as met at almost every turn by Association prices,for articles he needs, and 
even in the sniaU townships the storekeepers unite to regulate 'the prices they 
will pay tlm farmers for minor products of the farm. The machinery for co¬ 
operative action on the part of^the farmers, was already available in the South 
Australian Farmers’ Cor^operative, Union, which, w’ith effi,cieiit management, 
wms a&siired of success. Dealing, with the'question of the eta,ndard bushel, he 
was disposed to fall,in 'with the Hapimda ■ suggestio-n for'a fixed standa,rd O'f 
60 fb. To his mind 'it was ev,ident that whatever 'weight ivas aclo'pted here by 
'the Chamber of Commerce had "'no effect'on the'reputation O'l their wheat, which 
depended for support 'Ont'he quality of'the,grain. '■ .Besides this, it had yet to 
be prO'Ved that the farmer got', any ■ benefit, whatever, from the high reputation 
ill which our ,wheats"were ,'held, ',Those who lost. Id. per' bushel last year by' 
selling,, their wheat,'prior, to the'standard being fixed' could appreciate - the 
be,nefit of ,a,'fi,xed'standard. , ,■, With the prese'nt system of a high'standard, and 
docking, the grow€r,''gO't,"the,',„worst of'.the'deal every time. At present, al¬ 
though it WU'S true 'a,'farmer wm paid for a 'BO-fb. bushel, he got'no consideration 
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for quality^ and there was no encourageine.nt to aim at prime samples. The 
injustice of the system was apparent when, as they all knew, it would pay 
a farmer having wheat weighing 64 ib. to reduce the quality to standard by 
mixing inferior grain with it. He thought the best system would be to 
adopt the average of the past twenty years as a fixed standard, and then dock 
the actual price paid per pound for anything belo'w the standard, and allow a 
corresponding increase for samples above standard. The present method of 
testing the weight of samples was unfair and unreliable. It was only in sea¬ 
sons of scarcity, when money was most needed, and accuracy was everything to 
the farmer, that these things w'ere felt most. They had ample proof that tlm 
present tests were not accurate. He had instances come under his noti'oe where 
different buyers’ tests of the same sample varied to the extent of 2 lb. per bushel. 
To be effectual in securing reforms on such matters, individual _ action on the 
part of the Branches wasjiot sufficient. They should bring it forward at the 
Annual Congress, and secure unanimous, or at least, majority, motions, as the 
resolutions carried at such a gathering would have more effect than from 
Branch meetings. As self-interest w-as generally all-important, it would pro¬ 
bably he necessary to carry the matter to Parliament. Mr. Willis stated that 
he submitted a sample this season to three buyers. Two gave it as 66 lb, per 
bushel, and the third as only 64^1 lb. Such discrepancies had serious conse- 
quences to farmers. With a continiianee of the present system of docking, tlie 
majority of tlie members favoured a low standard. 

Making the Bureau Attractive. —Mr. Miller read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He noticed in The Journal of Agriculture that thfe question of making 
the Bureau meetings more attractive and useful was frequently discussed. One 
method he -would suggest was that each should put as much as possible of his 
preaching into practice, as example was always more valuable than precept. 
Then, members should be regular and punctual in attendance. Meetings 
should be held monthly, and every member should take his turn to read papers. 
The Bureau system was good, and they should do their best to make it a success. 
They should bring their friends to the meetings and endeavour to interest 
them ill the work. Members thought that any member who attended regu¬ 
larly, even if he did not take much part in the discussions, was a useful sup¬ 
port. They generally supported Mr. Miller’s remarks. 

Reclamation OF Land. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject. 
Ill many of the northern parts of the State ^ there were considerable areas of 
land which were not utilised. These consisted either of rough, stony Mliis, 
covered with porcupine grass and bushes, and of large tracts of land where the 
vegetation had been destroyed bv drift sand. In the Flinders and other ranges 
there were hundreds of square miles of country growing practically nothing but 
porcupine grass, and producing only rabbits and other vermin, which will later 
on prove a source of serious trouble to the settlers in the neighbourho^. If 
the porcupine grass is burnt off about the end of March or beginning of April, 
before the early rains, he found that usually a good spring of grass came up. 
If there were any low trees or bushes, these should be rolled donm some time 
before burning. By adopting this practice they would considerably improve 
the carrying capacity of the land. On many parts of the big Northern plains, 
where the natural herbage had been destroy^ by the plough, the terrible dust- 
storms experienced of late years had ruined large areas of coiintiy, some patches 
of drift being many miles in extent. These drifts were extending year by 
5 ^ear, efforts to reclaim them having proved meffective. Rlougliing and scari¬ 
fying had been tried, but it was found that the drifting sand cuts any young 
growth that springs up after rain." ■ He had noticed that on watercourses and 
wdiere the land is fl.ooded occasionally the effects of drift axe not so marked, 
the trouble being mainly confined to hard surfaces, where the heavy rains will 
run. away, and light showers do no good. He believed they might, perhaps, 
overcome the difficulty by preventing the water from runniiig off the land. 
This he would attempt by building low embankments across the contour of the 
slopes, to retain the water until it had soaked into the soil. With a fall of: 
1 in. in 200 an embankment 4 ft. in height would keep the water back for a 
width of 20 chains. He admitted this .would prove somewhat expensive, but lie 
thought it' iroiild pay. At any rate, he would like to know how they could 
oonibat the drift. „ , Members, thoughtYhe suggestion a valuable one. 

•' ,Annu..4.l Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report show'ed five meetings held , 
with an average attendance of nine members. ^ Four papers, had. .been' ,'i'eacl 
and discussed. Officers were thanked and rorelected. 
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Amytoris July 28- 

Present —iviessrs. Milk (chair), Kelly, Wheaton, A. and J. Gray, Thomas, 
Bristow, J. T. "Walter, and ’William Gnm (Hon. Sec.), and sis visitors. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. F. Mullett tendered his resignation, as h© had left 
the district. Mr. William Gum was appointed to fill the vacant position. 

Preparation op Soil and Seed. — Mr. John Gray forwarded a paper on 
this subject. The^ light rainfall experienced in the early part of the season 
showed the value of a fine firm seedbed. On land that could not be worked to 
a fine tiltli the seed did not start -well. Such land dries out more rapidly than 
finely worked soil, and the soil does not come in close contact with the seed, the 
consequence being that there -was only sufficient moisture retained to cause the 
grain to malt or mould. On the other hand, on land witn good tilth, the seed 
germinated well, as the rains, though light, were steady. As in racing, so with 
the wheat- jrop : a good start made all the difference in the results. The farmer 
cultivated his land, prior to the seeding, for tw'o purposes, viz., to clean it, 
and to permit it to absorb and retain the moisture. There was no practice that 
served, both purposes so well as early fallowing: the weed seeds being covered 
early in the season have every chance of germinating, and the farmer can then 
destroy the plants by grazing or by cultivation. If the land was likely to grow 
many weeds ip would prefer to give it a light working, say two inches to three 
inches deep, first with the skim plough or scarifier to cover the seed, and plough 
deeper later on in the season. If the land is fairly clean he wnuld work it four 
inches deep as early as possible. When it can be''done, ho would, in fact, com¬ 
mence ploughing directly after harvest, and get as much of the land as he could 
fallowed during the summer. Dry working in itself did not benefit the soil, 
but if the laud is broken up, when the rain does come the cultivator can 
be put to work, and the land will benefit by Iping worked while damp. On 
the other hand, if the land is not ploughed until the winter rains have soaked 
it, thp process is slow’, and, as the moist season is limited, less land can be 
worked under f^ivourable conditions. Besides, if the land is ploughed after 
harvest, there will be plenty of time for weed seeds to germinate beWe fallow- 
mg operations are complet-^. The first rains will also penetrate the open soil 
further than the unbroken land. The treatment of the fallow after ploughing 
IS a_ yery important question. Where the ground has a tendency to cake 
readily, the farmers find it better to leave it fairly rough, so that the rain will 
®^k 2 .n. If worked down, the ground is likely to set, and the water wdll run 
off the surface. In this distribt, however, the soil usually remained open, but 
'mere was still a danger in having a smo-oth surface, especially on the hillsides. 
He would not advise leaving the ground^ lumpy, but, while working it down 
. level, the farmer must avoid getting the surface smooth. "Where pos¬ 
sible the furrows should follow the slope or the hill to prevent the water from 
running off. If a skim plough was used, he would make it cut as wide a fur¬ 
row as possible, so long as all the ground was turned and the weeds killed. He 
considered the skim plough the b^t plough for this district. It was true that 
sometimes best returns were obtained from land that was somewhat rough and 
lumpy, but this has always happened when the rain has fallen in heavy 
Btornm, and on level soil has had a tendency to run off; but as such conditions 
were the exception he preferred a fine tilth. During the past dry seasons 
fanners in_the ^Jorth had not always been able to work their land as they -would 
iiKe. ^ Owing to lack of horsefeed early ploughing has ofttimes been out of the 
question. At other times the paddock to be fallowed has been the only one 
y it h any teed on it, consequently the farmer is greatly perplexed to know 
what cmirse to pursue. In regard to the preparation of the seed, he would 
.yay that any grain that could not be cleaned sufficiently xor market should not 
be used for seed. « Any very smutty samples should be tabooed. He would 
always pickk if sowing in damp ground, but thoroughly clean seed may 
50 sowni dry withou With careful selection, cleaning, and pickling, 

there was no tear of smut in the crop. He beliey^ the quality and yield could 
be mproved by grading the seed and sowing only the large heavy grains; but,' 
nnprevement in one year would be very small,, he did not think it' 
yoold ..pay to treat ail^.the'se^ in this, way. ' .The .better plan would be to do 
: It on a small scak, saving the seed from the .experimental plots for'futiire sow- 
.iiig, mid m by degrees, improve., the(standard of the seed. This could only • be 
done in the districts with better, rainfall, :ias in this, locality'the experimenter 

yo-ar.-alThe .had .gained by several years’ careful 
■york. . Members generally agreed with all the points of the paper. 
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Koolunga, July 2K 

Present —Messrs. Butcher (chair), Button, Burgess, Jose, Buchanan, Coo¬ 
per, Butterfield, Atkinson, Shipway, Perrin, and Noack'(Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —iThe Hon. Secretary's report showed thirteen meetings 
held during the year, with an average attendance of 10.3 members, their best 
record to date. The practice adopted twelve months previously of arranging 
at the beginning of the year who. should be responsible for the main busiiie,ss of 
each meeting to be held during that year had worked well, and had largely 
condiicod to making the past year the most profitable and interesting in the 
history of the Branch. The members have to give notice three months in ad¬ 
vance of W'hat their subject will be when their turn arrives. Officers were 
thanked and re-elected. 

The Law op Population. —Mr. J. W. Atkinson read a paper on ‘Hdie Law 
of Population, or, What Shall vre Do with our Boys?^^ The sentiments of the 
writer did not meet with general approval, and the paper was subjected to a 
deal of adverse criticism. 


Elbow Hill, Aug'ust 3. 

Present —Messrs. H. Dunn (chair), Wmke, G. and J. Elleway, A. and W. 
Spence, J. and W. Ward, G. C. Dunn, and Wilis (Hon. See.), and four visitors. 

Ice Plant. —Discussion on this subject took place. Members wished to 
know result of proposed experiment in dealing with this weed at Port Pirie. 
[The Department has not yet been able to cairy out the proposed experiments - 
Ed.] Some members stated that sheep and pigs would keep the weed under 
control. Good cultivation was suggested by Mr. W^ake as a preventive, but 
several members held a different opinion. 

Seeding —Members all stated that under average conditions pickling with 
bluestone affected considerably the germination of the seed. Some members 
did not believe in pickling. All were agreed that the seed should be nm 
through the winnower a second time, in order to clean it thoroughly and to 
ensure that it ran freely through the drill. 

Oeeioers.— Messrs, H. Dunn and H. B. WTlls weie elected Chairman and 
Hon. Secretary respectively, the retiring officers being thanked for their ser¬ 
vices. 


Long'wood, July 30. 

Present— Messrs, W’'. Nicholls (chair), J. Nicliolis, Oinn, Smith, Yogel, 
and Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Underground Grubs. —Specimens of short, fat white grubs attacking roote 
of wattles w’ere tabled, and some discussion took place on the question of 
whether they would attack the roots of fruit trees. Members had often seen 
these grubs on w'attle roots and sometimes on the teatree, but not on fruit tree 
roots. ■ ■ 

Poultry-keeping. —Mr. H. E. Antuar read a paper on experience in 
poultry-keeping. For years he had decried poultry-keepipg as iinprofitabie 
wffiere the food had to be purchased, and. certainly his previous experience had 
been unsatisfactory. He had bought eggs from the stores in the ordinary way, 
and, although he had nothing to complain of as to the number of chicks reared 
or the diversity of breed, as egg-producers they were a failure. _ As table birds 
they might have paid, as they were healthy, and grew to go^od size. Liiter 
on he purchased 60 Langshans, but they also proved very unprofitable. Aa 
the result of a challenge from Ms wife to give poultry a fair test, he purchased 
some sittings of Brown Leghorn and Minorca eggs from good pens of birds. 
The chicks were carefully looked after, and all unprofitable layers culled. In 
two years he had a very good strain, keeping for the past season 16 hens and 
two roosters. He sold eggs to the value of £11 15s. Id.; fowls to the value of 
£1 8s. 6d,; and the increase in value of stock he put at £1 4s. 
The', food purchased' octet £3 18s. Bd.,. leaving a' not profit 
of "£10 12s. 4d,. for the ' year. The birds were' kept ' iiu ■ "a 

fair-sized enclosure, and allowed out for about two hours' before feed- 
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iiig at iiiglit. Tlik treatment appeared tO''salt tliem, as they kept in splendid 
liealth. Plenty of gi'een feed was supplied from the garden, but this was not 
charged for, as it was practically all waste, and he had the fowl manure for the 
garden. ^ He thought there wms a good deal in having a regnlar system, suc’li 
as fixed times for feeding, kind and quantity of feed, etc. Any siuiden cliaiige 
quickly siiows in a falling off in the egg yield. lie considered the sinialier 
breeds of fowls most profitable as layers, as-they laid quite as many and as large 
eggs, wliile they eat less food than the larger birds. In connection with 
pouitry-keeping one important matter should be mentioned. If one is going 
tp make a success of the industry, he or she must have a liking and an. aptitude 
for the work. He was sure if his fowis ]iad been left to him to look after the 
results woLild liave been very different to those secured by his wife. In reply 
to a Ciuestioii as to the quantity of grain feed, Mr. Aiitiiar stated that twenty 
fowls received about one bushel in four weeks. Members differed in their 
opinion as to whether this was sufficient for fowls shut up in comparatively 
sinali enclosures. It was stated that every year the residents of this district 
w'ere giving more attention to poultry. Members agreed that there was more 
in the strain than the breed, although breed was of great importance. It 
was pointed out that while in the Victorian eggdaying competition the White 
Leghorn ate less food than heavy breeds, like the Black Orpington, thev laid 
as well, U' not better, and, therefore, for egg-production were the more profit¬ 
able. At Alagill the Silver Wyandott-e w'as stated to have eaten the least, and 
Iklinorcas to have eaten most food. 


HoLint Remarkable, July 21. 

Present— Messrs. Challenger (chair), Jorgensen, Giles, Caslev, Yates, 
hoot, McIntosh, Morrell, and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

MANimES.—Mr, T. Casley read a short paper on this subject. Nearly 
every farmer now appeared to consider commercial manures a necessity, and 
there were hundreds of agents all over the State selling these fertiliser, and 
making a living out of the producers. The annual outky on manures wxas in¬ 
creasing to an alarming extent, and he much doubted whether the 'actuai in¬ 
crease in the crops warranted this heavy outlay. He was not opposed to the 
use of phosphates, -as he knew that in. many instances they hacf enabled the 
owner to profitably cultivate land that formerly was unprofitable. He had 
liad fairly profitable results himself from their use, but at the same time he 
was convinced that too much dependence was placed on these fertilisers, and 
not enough use made of the natural manures that were produced on the farm. 
Mail} iaimers object to the labour involved, and he had kncwii some to crive 
away the stable manure to get rid of it. It would be more to their credit, and 
profit also, it they gathered together all the manure they could make on the 
farm,, and, after rottmg it, spread it on the ground. It would, of course take 
an enormous amount to cover, say, 100 acres. Still, as the benefit was seen 
tor many years, all the manure that could be made on the farm should be iudi- 
ciously used and workedjnto the soil. He thought that much of the credit 
to phosphates for the mpro^v^ crops was due to the improved methods 
of tallowing and^ preparing the ^edbed. [How, then, does Mr. Casley account 
toi the iaet that even on fallow land anv strips left unmanured are, as a rule, 
vep- imieh .behind the^manur^ areas?—!E d.] He had had as good results from. 

1 ^ equal.parts of powdered sheep manure and 

^ Its Slak€d lime, as lie had obtained 

^.roin \arious chemical manures. ■ Another manure every.farmer might make 
»as obtained as fdlows Pla-ee a layer of bones about s.ix inches thick on a 

quicklime, then add a layer of loam 
toui niclie* thick , put more bones, then hme, and loam, until the heap is com- 

*¥i Make a numLT of 

holes Hfjht down the heap, then pour in water to slake the lime. The whole 

SffinS anIX months the hones will all be 

.nttened, and the heap.'may be-slicked down with'a spade. . This will prove a 

splendid fertiliser, and very much cheaper than any they could buy. -He would 
this'iray t'^Se wery farmer to carefully store up all hones and utilise them in 

, THE McIntosh read a paper on this subieot There 

was no Other animal on the farm that'returned more profit than the sheep, if 
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properly manag^ecl. The present extreme prices for sheep were, of course, due 
to tlie lieavy losses of stock experienced during the previous four or five years, 
though at average prices there was still good profit in theiii. The aniomit of 
manure from sheep droppings was a valuable adjunct. He found that if 
sheep were kept in a yard or shed, allowing 8 square feet of floor space to 
each sheep, aiid the floor well littered with cocky chafi:, they would in the 
course of twelve hours leave on the floor a solid mass of manure of great value. 
Sheep grazing on the - fallow or on the paddock to be cultivated will help to 
clean the land, and at the same time enrich it with their droppings. A few 
sheep for ration purposes would Gave money, and provide a I’-ery weleciiie 
change of meat for the household. The returns from the lambs -and the wool 
make a nice addition to the revenue of the farm. On small fariiis it might he 
well to adopt some systeni o>f movable yards, so that the sheep could be shifted 
from place to place, ensuring that the whole of the paddock is ecjually manured 
and the feed used to best advantage. 


Penola, Aug'ust 13. 

PB,ESENT-~-Messrs. Darwent (chair), McBain, McKay, Peake, Miller, 
Ricketts, Richardson, Worthington, Stoney, Alexander, Poiinsett. and 
Allniitt (Hon. Sec.). 

Agbicultueal College. —It was resolved that this Branch desires to place 
on record its appreciation of the action of the Government in appointing Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins as Principal of the Agricultural CoUege, and the members look 
forward to an increased confidence on the part of the public in a valuable 
institution. 

W.4YBILLS FOR Tr.4YELLING STOCK. —Discussloii took place Oil paper from 
Kingston Brandi oii this subject, and it yms resolved that in the opinion of 
this Branch the police officer in charge of the district should be notified by 
the owner of brands and description of any stock leaving a district cither by 
road or rail, and also the destination of such stock. 


Riverton, Aug’ust 20. 

Present —Messrs. A. J. Davis (chairV H. .A. and W. B. Davis, Gray, J. 
W. and J. E. Kelly, Gravestoeks, and Cooper (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Roltung Chops. —Air. F. Gray read a paper on this subject. Rolling a 
wheat or hay crop when young benefits it in’several ways. It consolidates 
the soil around the roots, causes the wheat to stool out better, and d-estroys 
many insects that would injure the crop. Rolling also assists to fit the land 
for the crop in two ways. First, by, compacting the soil, so^ that other imple¬ 
ments do better work, and in breaking the clods. Bolling after seeding a&sists 
to' bring the moisture ,to the ■ surfaced ■ Rolling heavy land in, spring will 
prove injurious if abundant rains follow, whereas the result is beneficial if the 
weather remain dry for some,'tfine.■ - The-■roller niay.be iis.ed to assist in th.-e 
liberation o^f plant food, in the impro-vement of'the'physical condition of the 
soil, in iii'Creasing the movement of, moisture to the ^surface, harSteiiing ger¬ 
mination of small seeds, and preparing' a smooth surface, the latter being of 
value in saving wear and tear on harvesting impleinents. A lengthy discus¬ 
sion took placm members being nnanimous in their appreciation of the good 
resulting from the use of the roller, both before and after sec'ding. 


Forster, Augrust 13. 

Present —Me'ssr-s. A. 'Schensche-^ (chair), Retallack, F,, "W., and, ' J. 
Johns, sen., E. Schensclier, and J. dohns (Hon Sec.), 

Str.angles,~— Members wished to know, ■symptoms of strangte'; whether, 
the complaint was infections: and the best treatment. [See article in this 
issue.—E b.] 

Field Trial. —A field trial of ploughs and cultivator took place under the 
auspices of the Branch on July 28, there being a good attendance of visitors. 
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Vlrg*lnia 5 July 25. 

_^PRESENT~~-Messr&. Hatcher (chair)Taylor, Nash, White, J. E. and D. J.. 
J. Siieedy, Pavy, Hnxtabie, Strempei, Thompson, Od'gers, Johns, Baker, and 
liyan (Hon. Sec.). 

Ankual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed that twelve meet¬ 
ings had been held during the year, with an average attendance of twelvie 
members and^ ten visitors. Nine .papers had been lead and discussed, and a 
lecture on “Soils and Manures'’' given by Professor Towar, at which fifty-three 
persons were present. Officers thanked and re-elected. 

Horses. —Mr. J. E. Sheedy read a piaper on this subject. He was of 
opinion that it would pay farmers well to give more attention to hor&e- 
f3reeding. _ Doubtless owing to the very low prices of former years, causing 
inany to give up the breeding of horses, prices were now remunerative, and, 
with the great demand from outside markets, it appeared reasonably certain 
that good Yoimg horses would continue to pay well. _ Taking into consideration 
tile average prices of farm produce, he was of opinion that horses for farm 
work were not worth the high rates ruling, a real good pair of draughts fetch¬ 
ing £‘bl) or more. Farmers could breed their own horses much cheaper than 
they can buy, and, by making a practice of rearing one or two each year, they 
would be able to cull out and dispose of any they did not want by the time 
they were ready for work. The best mares on the farm-—welkshaped, active, 
and. above all, sound—^should be used for breeding purposes. He would mate 
the mares to a good Clydesdale stiallion, and be prepared to pay a little extra 
to get the seiuice of a good horse, as the foals take after the siie to a greater 
extent than after the mare. He did not tliink the very heavy draughts suit¬ 
able for their fariiLS, as they get slovenly with continuous heavy working. 
Tliey required an aiiiraal of medium height, with good neck and chest, straight 
shoulders, long, straight barrel, well ribbed, and with fairly clean bone, 
feome larmers prefer light horses for farm work, but they would require to 
keep a greater number on the farm, and they were not .so suitable for heavy 
road work. This was an important consideration where farmers had tO' cart 
their produce any considerable distance. Foals should be weaned when six 
montlis old, and must be u^ll fed for the first year or two-, as good early 
growth is the making of a horse. ^ He should be brok’en in at twO' and a half 
years, and given oiii^’ light work for six months or- more. Avoid giving him 
much heavy pulling until four years old. In regard to feeding, he preferred 
mixed q-ateii and wlieaten hay chaff. He would sow wheat and oats mixed 
to provide the hay. Feeding .at night on good long hay wa.s advisable, but 
It. was difficult to get suitable hay for feeding, as, with the use of manure 
mici the seed drill, the hay was usually rather coarse for long feeding. Long 
hay IS also somewliat wasteful compared witli chaff. Horses should be fed at 
reguiar lioiirs, and slmuld not be given too much at a time. No hard-and- 
last niie as to quantity could be laid dowm, as one animal does well on very 
uuieli Jess than another. In wet and cold u'eather horses shonkl be stalled, 
weather they would benefit by being allowed to roam at will in the 
paddock. Continually standing in a stable on a hard floor often caused 
swollen and puffed joints. Paper was well discussed, and met with genera! 
approvai. Most of the members were strongly of opinion that it paid better 
tor the rarmer to reai- his own stock. 


Colton, Aug*ust 6. 

pRESENT-~™Mesp's. Hull (chair), Andrew, M. S. ML and P. P. Kennv, and 
Packer (Hon. Sec.), ‘ ■ 

Branch AIebtings —Further discussion took place on proposal to hold 
iipetmgs quarterly instead of monthly. Air. Hull referred to benefits de¬ 
rived from meeting together in connection wth the Bureau. Only recently m 
a discussion on seeddrills it was stated by one member that he found his drill 
was sowing lo id. per acre of pickled seed less than was shown on the index 
m^iber tested his drill in consequence, and found that, in¬ 
stead or sowing 40.|b. of seed, per acre,-he'had been sowing, only 25 fb. 'Men¬ 
tion or tins fact at the Bureau meeting had been the means "of saving him 
from considerable loss through too thin seeding. 
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mannum, Augrust 6. 

Present— Messrs. Faelirmanii (chair), Ramin, Haby, Wilhelm, Leiip-er, 
Dix-son, and Pr-eisis (Hon. Sec.), and foui- visitors. * 

STAND.4R1) Bushel. —Three members supported, and four opposed, the 
proposal for a fixed standard of 62 tb. per bushel. Some of the 
members thought the present system of ascertaining a fair average standard 
each year the correct one, but they condemned the method of docking wheat 
under the standard; as a rule the reduction made bv the buver was unreason¬ 
able. .... 

Cultivating Sandy Land. —Discussion took place on the best treatment of 
sandy loam soil in dry districts. Bare fallow was generally condemned, as the 
land drifted badly during the summer. The fine surface soil, containing most 
of the humus, being blown away, the land quickly becomes unproductive. 


Orroroo, July 29. 

JpEESENT—M^srs. Moody (chair), Lillecrapp, Jamieson, Roberts, Mat¬ 
thews, A. and W. Robertson, Copley, Oppermann, Harding, Brown, and Taps- 
cott (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standaed Bushel. —Discussion took place on Crystal Brook proposal, and 
a motion was carried favouring a fixed standard of 62 ib. 

June Wheat. —Mr. B. W. R. Dunn tabled a sample of wheat of fa-ir quali¬ 
ties from a crop reaped the pi’ovious month. The farmer had brought the 
wheat into the township for sale. 


Arthurton, July 29. 

Present —Messrs. Hawke (chair), Lomman, Short, Freeman, Rowe, T. 
and S. T. Lamshed, Pearson, and Palm (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Tbial —Members favoured holding a field trial of harvesting ini' 
plements on Messrs. Lomman & Freeman's farm, near 'Wallaroo, under the 
auspices of the Bureau Field Trial Society. 

Travelling Agents.— Mr. Freeman strongly commented on tvliat he 
termed the agency nuisance, and moved:—‘*Tliat the menibers of tliis Branch 
pledge themselves not to do any business wdth any travelling agent.'’ It was 
decided to discuss the matter at next meeting. 


Denial Bay, July 30. 

Present— Messrs. Smith (chair), Starling, Lowe, Croker, Aleier, Hoff- 
riehter, Dunnett, Gr. J. and ly. 0. Gale (Hon. Sec.), and visitors. 

Complete Harvester —By request, Mr. L. "Will read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. This machine had many advantages over the stripper and winnower. 
It will take off the crop under all conditions of weather, other, of course, than 
wet weather, and produces, on the average, a better sample than does the 
ordinary winnower. It should prove a great boon in districts tvhere iniich 
damp weather prevails, as there would be much less loss of time than with 
the ordinary stripper. In working, he found^ that instead of dropping the 
bags all over the paddock, as they were filled, it was a good plan to pull out 
always at a certain place, until they had enough bags in the heap, to make a 
convenient load for carting; then a new stopping-place, close to the crop, 
should be selected. A lot of objection was raised in wnie quarters to the 
harvester on the ground that it dirtied the land, blowing the seeds of oats 
and other weeds out with the chaff; but this was very easily overcome by 
attaching a chaff-carrier, and dumping the chaff in heaps. He considered the 
draught of the harvester about 2o per cent, greater than that of a stripper of 
about the same size. The harvester wms not more liable to- damage tli^ dhe 
stripper, provided reasonable care is exercised. A large number of questions 
were answered by Mr. Will, who w'as thanked for his attend an ee. 
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Appila-Yarrowle, July. 27» 

Pkesent —M-essrs. Francis (chair), 'SVilsdon, Bottrail, Brinkwortii, Daly, 
Lawson, tand F'ox (Hon. Sec.).' 

Standard Bushel. —Resolution of Crystal Brook Branch was discussed. 
Members favour a fixed standard of 62 tb. per bushel. Any sample going only 
6lJ tt). would be inferior. 

H.OMESTEAB MEETING. — This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. P. 
Lawson. The special object of the visit was to inspect the sliipinent of Dorset 
Horn sheep recently imported by Mr. Lawson. After inspecting the stock 
and other matters of interest, member.? were entertained, at tea, and a hearty 
vote of thanks accorded to the host and hostess for their kindness. 


Scales .Bay, Augrust 8 

Present —Messrs. Roberts (chair), Crowder, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Bushel of Pollard.— Some discussion took place on the weight of a bushel 
of pollard. The Chairman stated that it was usually sold at 20 lb. per bushel, 
but Mr. Aewbold has measured 20 tb. of pollard, .and" found it does not go more 
than two pecks. [Bran and pollard are always sold by bushel of 20 Rl — Ed.J 
Discussion took place on question of membership and attendanoe. 


Quorn, July 23 

Present —Messrs, Thompson (chair), Brewster, McColl, Venning, Toll. 
Cook, and Walker (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairy Cows.—Mr. Venning read a short paper on his experience with 
different breeds of dairy cows. He had had good cows in both Shorthorn and 
Hereford strains, but was of opinion that for dairying only the Jersey was 
most profitable. A Holstein heifer he had was yielding very well, and if he 
could manage_ it he would get a good strain of this breed into his herd. A very 
great_ factor in the. results from any breed was the feed they received: the 
way 111 which they were treated by the milkers was another miportant item. 
Borne discussion ensued, a number of questions being answered bv Mr. Ven¬ 
ning. 


Reeves' Plains, July 29. 

Present -Messrs. Folland (chair), ^Vinton, Cordon, Arnold, R. and \V 
Oliver. McCord, Alexander, Wurfel, W. and Day'(Hon. Sec.). 

Field Teial.~A very interesting trial of agricultural implements was 
arranged by the Branch on the farm of Mr. R. Oliver, near 'Wasleys. Alto¬ 
gether tvventy inipjemeiits were shown at work, including stump.fump and 
set ploughs, stumpjunip and set^ scarifiers, cultivators, and seeddrills. "About 
4jji) persons were present. Mo judges were appointed nor prizes offereel, 
V'Sf® pweut being left to form their own opinions as to the merits of the 
ciiiieient impleineiits on the work done. Consilderable discussion took pbice 
at the Bureau meeting on the results of the field trial. 


Wlenfng-Ie, August 12, 

•Ro ^ (chair),'Ayers, Scott, Botten, Shipwav, May, 

Hacket, Hiscoek, and V'. and C. Tiller .(Hon.. 'Sec.). ■' '' ■ 

„ discussion took place in respect to delegates to Coii- 

giesi, not attending a reasonable number of meetings ; but it was decided that 
I r* tnust ot jiece&.sity be left to the honour of the delegates 

Meiubem thought the annual visit to Eoseworthy College should take place on 
the dp' before tte opting of the Show, instead of on the Monday following! 
and that delegates to Congress should have first right to visit the Colle're ^ 
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Tatlara, Aug'ust 13. 

Present— Messrs. Fisher (chair) , Saxon, Makiii, , Penny, Hughes. 
Hevschke, Smithy Stanton, and Bond (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Condition of M.^nures. —Discussion took place on tlie question of the 
condition in which manure was delivered. It was contended that the giiar- 
pitoe of the merchant as to condition was insufficient. as 
it ended when the manure was put on truck, while tlie Paihvay 
Departinent repudiated all responsibility for risk of damage 

in transit. The result was that the farmer often received the 

manure in condition that not only caused him much loss of time, but it was 
often impossible to make it work evenly through the ctrill. It was unani-' 

niously resolved:—“That, in the opinion of members, farmers should purchase 
froin the agent at place of delivery, leaving the agent to protect himself by 
obtaining from the maker or importer a guarantee that’ the manure was 
placed on truck in good condition. Members suggested this subject for dis^ 
cussion at Congress, 


Cherry tjarclens, Aug*ust 9. 

Present —Messrs. C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis, Potter, Wright, Richards, 
Jacobs, Hicks, Burpee, Broadbent, Brumby, Matthews, and Ricks (Hon. 
See.), and one visitor. 

Publication op Reports. —Discussion took place on letter from Secretary 
for Agriculture in respect to non-publication of recent reports from this 
Branch. Members were dissatisfiw with the reply, and thought that even 
where nothing but matters of local interest were dealt with reference should 
be made in The Journal to the meeting, in order tO' show that the Branch was 
still in existence, [This is entirely a question of expense. Wutli tbe small 
sum of money available for printing The Journal of Agriculture economy is 
absolutely necessary. If more money was available reports of meetings couid 
be published at greater length.— Ed.] 

Separator v. Factor/. —Mr. Potter initiated a discussion on this subject. 
All the memfoeivs took part in the discussion, and it was geiieraiiy agreed that! 
if/through the use of the home separator,_the butter factories were allowed 
to go down, eonsi'clerable injury would be done to the export trade, as there 
would be so much variation in the quality of the butter. Members thought 
that the final result would be that butter would fetch such low prices as to 
be unprofitable. 


King^scote, Aag'ust n. 

Present —Messrs. Turner (chair), P. T. and C. J. Bell, Neave, Hawke, 
Nash, Melville, Olds, Wright, Bates, Ayliff^, and Cook (Hon. Sec.). 

Management of Horses.— Mr., J. Melville read a paper on this subject. 
He would break the colt in at three years old, and preferred that he should 
have never been handled previously. The first thing was to mouth the 
animal properly, and considerable care must be exercised in this work. The 
girthing band should be kept tight, and the bearing reins evenly buckled up. 
Nothing less than a l-in. bar bit should be used. This should be buckkx! 
up to^ make the colt arch^ his neck slightly. ^ In this position he should be 
driven about the yard quietly, and always kindly. It handled in this way 
for a few days the mouth will be tender. A large snaffle bit can then be 
used, and the animal driven in harness with a light load. It was always best 
to work him alongside a steady worker. Care must be taken that the collar 
fits the horse, and the animal’s shoulders should alw^ays be well bnished or 
cleaned before the collar i® put on. All horses should be worked with even 
chains, and care taken to prevent sore shoulders. ITneveii chains and badly 
fitting collars carelessly put on will ruin the horses’ shoulders quickly, especi¬ 
ally if the animals are in somewhat low condition. In using horses in thie 
dray, with the leaders’ chains. fastened to the shafts, 'care must be taken, that 
the leaders do not pull down on the shatter’s back. To guard against this, 
lengthen the back chains to allow the shatter to be pulling slightly iipw^ards. 
He did not believe in loading heavy on, especially with two or three horses in 
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the lead. In heavy carting keep the horses at a steady pace^ and do not 
attempt to hurry them. In stiartiiig the team with a load, see ttifib all tliio 
horses are up in their chains. If one* or more are slow in starting ca re must 
be taken to teach them to understand quickly what is wanted of therm He 
considered the medium draught hoi’se the best for general work oftlie farmer. 
They diil not get so leg weary as the heavy draught, and were better foragers? 
in the pa-dddck. For heavy wo-rk he would always choose a romid-boned 
horse, as luirdier and quieter than a dat-boned animal. ^ Feeding ivas an 
important, matter. Short feed was absolutely^ necessary for working horses. 
He foiiii'cl it best tO' feed chaff mixed with a few oats in a nosebag morning 
and midday, and at night long hay. If ^driving an aged lioi'se, more oats 
should be given, or, instead of long hay, it might have oats and until 

bedtime. Considerable discussion ensued, and a number of questions were 
answered by Mr. Melville. 

AcEE^vGB Registers on Seedbriles. —Discussion took place as to whether 
the drills legistered the correct acreage. Most members agreed that in dry 
weather the registers were fairly accurate, but when the ground wias sticky or 
stumpy tli-e results were not too reliable. 

Agricx’Ltural College. —It was unanimously resolved that this Branch 
heartily favours the course taken by the Government in appointing Frofessor 
Perkins Principal of the College. 


Balaklava, Aug'ust 13- 

Peesent —Messrs. Robinson (chair), Anderson, Baker, xslack, Manley, 
Neville, Reid, Tuck, Thomas, and Burden (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-OFERATION.—Mr. Maniev read pajier from hack issue of The Journal 
(South-Eastern Conference, 1899) on this subject, and considerable discus¬ 
sion ensued . It vras unanimously agreed that much good could be aecom- 
plislied by co-operative effort. Mr. Neville thought they could save a good 
bit of expense by combining to purchase oornsacks, woolbales, maxuiTOS, and 
biuestone; a co-operative retail store, if properly supported, might work. Mr. 
Tuck instaaced the increased price they could obtain’ if they combined to store 
their wheat to place larger parcels on the market. The Chairman s?iid even 
if they could not see their way to joining a co-operative institution time were 
no difficulties in the way of ten or a dcaen farmers in one locality c*o*mbilling 
to purchase manure or cornsacks in one parcel at considerably lees cost than 
the individual could buy. 

Membership.—M embers agreed tc Tfilmington proposals except that 
they would not permit candidates for membership to propose themselves lor 
election. 


Maitland, August 6. 

Present:—M essrs. Bowey (chair), Jarrett. Heinrich, Hill, Moody, Has¬ 
tings, and Tossell (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the Chairman^ resi¬ 
dence, Sind an inspection made of the homestead, stock, and machineay. An 
oil-engine, used for W'Orking a chaffcutter, comcrusher, etc., cam*© in for 
favourable notice.' 

Ensilagb, —Mr. Hill read a paper on this subject. He Was afraid that 
generally they did not give suflScient attention to providing food for their 
dairy cattle. He had for mjany years made a little ensilage for his cattle, 
for use diiTiug the summer, and had very satisfactory results therefrom. Last 
year he cut two acres of green feed with the binder and carted it direct to the 
ensilage pit, weighing it down with about 2 ft. of earth, H© considered earth 
the best imterial for putting on pressure, as it alsO' excluded the aux. It* 
w.as much iess^ trouble te use the binder, th-an ■ to- cut' and oart the staff lo^ose. 
The pit of ensilage provid^ ,twelve cows, with one good feed each day for thnee 
'months, the'animals keeping in good condition. He strongly re'Ce-nutioinded 
farmers to cut a few acre® of green stuff, and convert it into ensilage. 
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Murray Bridge, July 30. 

Present —^Messrs. Jaenscli (chair), Edwards, Kutzer, H. and W. Schu¬ 
bert, Wiindersita„ Mann, and L-ehmann (Hon. Sec.)^ and one visitor. 

Size op Wheat sacks. —Mr. Wundersitz initiated a disciissioii on pro¬ 
posal to reduce the size, of the wheatsack. The loss that the adoption of suck 
a proposal would entail on the farmers was referred to, but members did not 
think that there was any general desire to reduce the size of the present 
wlieatsack. 

Distributioit op Seeds, —Mr, H. Schubei't distributed amongst members 
seeds of a number of different kinds of vegetables he had obtained irom 
America. 


Kapundas August 6- 

Present —Messrs. O’Sullivan (chair), Flavei, Banyer, Kerin, Teagie, 
Yogt, Windebaaik, Pascoe, Dalv, Weckert, Harris, and Hoitliouse (Hon. 
Sec'.). - . . 

Standard Bushel —Further discussion on this subject took place, replies 
from various Branches being read. It was generally agreed that a better 
system was necessary, but several members differed from Mr. Teagle's views 
that the sample should be 60 fb., as such would be inferior tor South Aus¬ 
tralian wheat, and would not sell at full market rates. Members were all 
agreed that there should be a fairer system than that which obtained at pre^ 
sent in reference to docking of wheat under standard. 


Mount Pleasant,'August 12. 

Present —Messrs. Lyddon (chair), Drogeniiiller, Hoyal, Naismith, Max¬ 
well, Miller, Tapscott, and Yigar (Hon. See.). 

Private Separators. —Discussion on this subject was initiated by Mr. F. 
Miller, who contended that the private separator was not a success with a 
butter factory near by, as it was impossible for the manager to make such good 
or even quality butter from cream received from various sources as from 
cream from niillc separated at the factory. Mr. Naismith pointed out that the 
factory manager wuld not get the full percentage of butter out of a mixed lot 
of cream of varying degrees of ripeness. Members generally favoured the 
factory system, though the benefits of the separator to dairymen not within 
easy reach of then factory were admitted. 

Rugging Cows. —Alembers are not favorably impressed with this practice, 
as they think that cows that have been rugged would be very smsceptibbe 
to cold if the rugs were left off by mistake, or were rubbed off by the cows. 


Angaston, July 23. 

Present —^Messrs. Snell (chair), Sibley, Player, Smith, Salter, Riiiidle, 
Evans, Trimmer, Friend, Yaughan^ and Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Rerort. —Nine meetings held during the year, with an average 
attendance of 8.2 members. Two papers had been read, and, as a result of 
one on oo-operation, a committee had been appointed to endeavour to give 
effect to a scheme for a local Fruitgrowers’ Co-operative Society. Tlie^ public 
meeting arranged to discuss the proposed Yegetation Diseases Bill decided to 
oppose-the measure. Regret was expressed that the Government had not 
enforced the law in respect to the sale of infested fruit. Messrs. J. Rundle 
and E. S. Matthews were elected Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively 
for ensuing year. 
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WIIIung*a 5 Aug’ust 5. 

Prese^^t—M essrs. W. Binii'ey (cliair), T. Biimey, Peiigilly, Richards, 
Maiming, Allen, Vaudrey, Brown, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Wattle Cultivation. —Mr. H. Richards read a paper on this subject. 
Many yeai’s ago the wattle covered considerable area,s ot land in t]li^s district ; 
but the lesidents who sold bark at 30s. per ton little expected that the cultir 
vation of the wattle would in these days claim the attention and skill of the 
landowner. With bark at present prices, he had little doubt tliat systeniatic 
ciiitivation ot tlie wattle would pay well. In the first place, it was necessary 
to secure suitable land for planting. He did not believe wattles would grow 
profitabiy on any poor soil, as some appeared to think. In his opinion, the 
best soil was a loose sandy or light gravelly soil over a good clay, and, if pos¬ 
sible, the land should be sheltered by the natural undulations of the country, 
or by a belt of scrub, from scorching and drying winds. He bad noticed than 
in sheltered places, especially on the slopes of the gullies, the- wattles mad^ 
macli better growth than on exposed positions. His experience with wattles 
on the sea side of the range had convinced him that they will never^ do so 
well thei'e as on the top ot and on the other side of the range. In former; 
years they grew well enough; but then they were sheltered to a large extenb 
l 3 y the lieavy timber. He would always leave on land intended for wattles 
a reasonable number of large stringybark or gum trees, if such existed, as they 
afford a miicli-needed protection, especially to the young trees. In the range 
there were many thousands of acres of scrub lands which could fairly be_ classed 
as the natural home of the wattle, and on these lands wattle cultivation was 
a fairly safe field for inve.stnient. The expense of clearing this land would not 
be heavy, the small timber and undergrowth requiring to be cut down and 
roughly grubbed. xVfter burning, the ground can be broken up with a stump- 
jump scarifier, the wattle seed soaked in boiling water and sown on the sur¬ 
face, then scarified in. The after attention required was very little. In reply 
to questions, Mr. Richards advised thin se-eding—one plant to the square yard 
was quite sufficient. In stripping, operations should not be commenced until 
the bark at the base of the tree starts to crack, as, if taken earlier, it is not 
so weighty nor of such good colour. Under ordinary conditions the tree© will 
not be’mature until ©even years old; but, for thinning out, some of the tree© 
may be barked at four years. A© the bark on some tree© wms twice as thick as 
that on others, one member contended that it would pay to select seed from 
only the thick-barked trees. ■ 


Baroota Whim, August 18. 

Present —Messrs, Simper (chair), Brideson, Spencer, Dahlenbiirg, Rane- 
burg, and Hoskin (Hon, Sec.). '■ ■ " 

AIembership.— It was decided that members.absent from two consecutive 
,meeting© be struck off the roll. , 

IcEFLANT. —Members wished to know if there was any effective way of 
destroying this 'weed. ^ [Not so far as we know, though the small experiment, 
carried out at Port Pirie \vith a solution of bluestone promised well. Experi- 
iiients on a larger scale will be undertaken by the Department during Sep¬ 
tember.'—Ea>.] 

High \L Low Grade SiTPER..~.AIembers would like to know which grade 
of super Tvas best for dry climates.,'viz., 32.per.cent, water soluble phosphate, 
3(5 per cent.,'or 45 per cent.: a.nd also what quantity per acre. [The quan¬ 
tity per' acre .will depend' largely upon the ©oil -and rainfall, , In a dry district 
it would be .as well to' use about 70 Ib, ]^r acre on most of the crop, treating 
portkins:. at the rate'of and 112 1b. respectively, in order to ascertain 

'.which'qua..ntity gives the highest, net returns. Until we have more expermnce 
of low-grade super, farmers, in’dry .areas had 'b'etter confine their attention to 
the higher .grades. " In this oonneetio-n, it. must not be, overlooked that freight 
.'piajs an'impo'rtant. part, a© in a''32 per cent., super there is a much greater 
weight 'Of .what may be termed waste material to' pay freight on.—E d.] 

. „' Sand in Horses.-—A number, of horses’'have died through eating sand, and 
in.em'bers a.sked if, there'w.a© a.ny certain treatment for this trouble. 
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Watidearah, August K 

PEESENT—Messrs. Munday (chair), Wall, Dick, Stanley, Roberts, Robert¬ 
son, Puller, Birks, E. H. and E. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standaed Bushel. —Discussion took place on resolution from Crystal 
Brook Branch. H: was decided to support the proposal for a permanent stand¬ 
ard of 62 fb,, which, it was pointed oiit, was practically what this Branch advo¬ 
cated over two years ago’. 

Membership. —Resolutions from Wilmington Branch were agreed to. 


Artliurton, August 19. 

Present— Messrs. Hawke (chair). Freeman, Lommaii, S. T. and T. Lam- 
shed, Pearson,-and Palm (Hon. Sec/). 

The ‘'Agent” Nuisance.— Mr. Freeman initiated a discussion on what 
he termed the "agent^’ nuisance. Ylie visitation of agents for various farm 
supplies had assumed such proportions as to have become a povsitive nuisance 
to the farmers, causing them much loss of time, and putting them to incon¬ 
venience. Besides this, no one would deny that the expenses of the.se agents 
were all added to the price the farmer had to pay. Members generally agreed 
with Mr. Freeman, aiid it was unanimously resolved that the members pledge 
themselves not to deal with any travelling or local agent for farm machinery, 
manures, etc., excepting only stock agents, who must of necessity inspect 
before purchasing. It was also resolved that, as two seasons’ experience had 
proved in the most practical way possible that a considerable saving could be 
effected by purchasing farm requisites in quantities, one or more members of 
this Branch be appointed to purchase farm requisites for members and any 
other reputable farmers in the district who may desire to participate in th© 
benefits arising from such action. It was decided that no charges other than 
out-of-pocket expenses be. added to the cost of the goods. 


Burra, August 19. 

Present —Messrs. McDonald (chair), Dawson, Arnold, Heinrich, Need¬ 
ham, and Harvey (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry Keeping. —Mr. P. G. Dawson read a paper on '’'Does Poultry 
Keeping Pay?” Many people speak disparagingly of purebred poiiltry, and 
while it must be .admitted that many so-called purehred fowls were very poor 
specimens indeed, it was a mistake to condemn purebred poultry on that 
account. With proper care in selection and mating, an attractive, profitable, 
and robust flock of birds can be secured, and while it would be folly to contend 
that fowls w'ill not be profit^able unless pure, there could be no question that 
pure blood was as valuable in poultry as in other stock. The usefulness of many 
breeds iiad been greatly restricted by the standards imposed^ for show' pur¬ 
poses. The unnatural pampering and treatment that slimv birds were often 
.subjected to had a bad effect. Injudicious inbreeding had someth'iig to 
answer for; but in spite of all this he was certain that purebred poulti-y w-ere 
worth rearing. Apart from the monetary point of vie tv, a few years' experi¬ 
ence w’itli poultry will be of great assistance to anyone who may later on take 
up other braiiclies of stock raising, as the man w'ho succeeds in poultry wall 
hav~e learnt many lessons which would prove of value in connection wdth other 
stock. 

Stock Complaints. —For roup in turkeys the following treatment has 
proved eftective: —Mix a strong brhie, and place the turkey’s head in it 
until it begins to struggle for breath, then take it out for a few seconds, and 
I'epeat the treatment. Dry the head thoroughly, and place the bird under 
shelter on some dry straw. The brine should be kept warm—just comfortable 
to the hand. A number of lambs in the district are afifected by ‘Uuckoo scale” 
(sore mouth); it was recommended to treat with carbolic dip. For ringworm 
in cattle, the application of carbolic acid and oil to the afifected psarts w^as 
advdsed. 
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Forest Rang-e^ July 21 . 

Present—M essrs. Monies (cliair), Townsend, Vickers, Waters, J. and A 
O-reeii, Collins, Trevenan, E-owIey, and F. Green (Hon. Sec.). 

Spraying for Codlik Moth. — Mr. G. Monks read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He was firmly convinced that, so far as the Hills districts east ^ or the 
top of Mount Lofty Range were concerned, spraying with arsenical mixtures 
for oodlin iiiotli before the middle of November was waste of labour and 
niat-eriais. During the years he was travelling about the gardens as In¬ 
spector of Fruit he took particular note of the dates when the first cater¬ 
pillars were found in the bandages, the earliest in any season being on De¬ 
cember 14. Allowing four weeks from the laying of the eggs to the full 
deveiopnient of the caterpillar, this carries them back to the middle of No¬ 
vember, when the first eggs were laid. His own observations had satisfied 
him that few eggs W'ere laid in the bloom or the calyx, as was formerly sup¬ 
posed, and he was certain that in ordinary seasons the calyx leaves have 
closed over before any eggs have been laid. Except with varieties such as 
the London Pippin, with wide open calyx, he was akwlntely certaiii that fully 
80 per cent, of the caterpillars burrow in from the sides of the fruit, and cer¬ 
tainly not more than 20 per cent, of even the first brood enter by the calyx. 
Apart, therefore, from the waste of time and money resulting from early 
spraying, the young shoots and leav-^ would be injured by the spray unless 
the greatest of care was exercised in making the spray mixture. In their 
own neighbourhood at all events he was satisfied that greater care^ must be 
taken with their spraying than was perhaps necessary in drier localities. _ In 
many ca>ses sufficient lime was not added to the arsenite of soda solution. 
He found that unleiss he used at least 6^ lb. of lime he had not got 4 lb. left 
after straining properly. He put !b. of lime to 40 gallons of mixture for 
the final spraying last season, and had splendid results, as, notwithstanding 
the wet weather that followed, it did not easily wash on. If he were work¬ 
ing a large orchard with a good pump he would not hesitate to use 12 fb. of 
lime to e^^ery 40 gallons of mixture. Any excess of lime would benefit their 
soils, get rid of various insects and fungi, and would neutralise the arsenite 
of soda better, besides causing it to remain on the fruit longer. Sometimes 
mistakes were made in preparing the .spray mixtures. He slaked the lime 
first with a little water, and then added the arsenite of soda to assist the 
slaking process. He believed that this ensured that the arsenite of soda 
was wholly changed to ^arsenite of lime. ..pother mistake often made was 
in not keeping the mixture thoroughly agitated when spraying. He had 
noticed that the lime commenced to settle within a minute of the pump being 
stopped. With plenty of lime added to the arsenite of soda and the mix¬ 
ture properly agitated, no fear need be entertained of the fruit or foliage 
being burnt "to any extent. Members were generally in accord with Mr. 
Alonfe. [We are afraid that members of Longwood Branch will remain un¬ 
convinced on the question of when the oodlin moth begins to lay, and would 
suggest that they should during the coming season keep a careful lookout for 
“wormy’^ fruit, and send the earliest specimens they can find to Mr. 
Monks.— Ed.] 


morgran, Augrust 20. 

Present —Messrs. Windebank (chair), Hahn, Lindner, Stubing, Bruhn, 
Pope, Hewitt, Hausler, Plummer, Seidel, R. and H. Wohling (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Stanbarb Bushel. —Mr. W. G. F. Plummer read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He thought they should have a fixed standard for wheat, and that the 
weight of that standard should be fixed by the vote of the farmers themselves. 
Personally he would favour 63 fb. or 64 fb. per bushel for the permanent stan¬ 
dard.^ Any samples lower than the standard should be subject to reduction 
in price, while better quality wheat should be paid for at a higher rate. 
There must be some incentive to the farmers to place high quality samples 
on the market. At present if the standard is 62 ft, he got full market rates 
for 62-fl). wheat, and no more for wheat weighing 65 Ib. per bushel. Would 
not the farmer be very foolish to clean his wheat thoroughly under such 
conditions? By leaving in a good bit of rubbish he was paid for his waste 
at market rates for wheat, whereas if he cleaned his wheat thoroughly he 
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had a lot more screeaings on Ms hands, went to more trouble, and actually 
got less money for his parcel of wheat. It was not in accordance with iiuman 
nature to expect the farmer to be at a monetary loss for the mere satis faction 
of having a fine sample of wheat. There must be some pecuniary incentive 
if the average of our -wheat is to be raised. He thought they should do all in 
their power to keep the f.a.q. standard as high as possible, because it was 
the basis of all trading in wheat. 


Port Broog'htons Aug'ust 20. 

Present —Messrs. Tonkin (chair) Barclay, Hoar, Button, Harford, Gar- 
diner, Pattingale, Dolling, Rankine, Evans, Whittaker, and Dalby (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standae,d Bushel. —This Branch favoni*s a. fixed legal standard of 61^ 
ih. or 62 ft), per bushel for wheat. 

The Agent Nuisance.— Mr. Whittaker moved that travelling agents for 
farm requisites were inimical to the best interests of the farmers. He con¬ 
tended that the expenses of all the agents travelling the country were really paid 
by the farmer, who could, without loss or inconvenience, attend the princi¬ 
pal shows, and buy all the machinery, etc., that he required. Considerable 
discussion took place, members generally being opposed to the motion, which 
was withdrawn. 


Whyte-Yarcowles Aug*ust 20. 

Present —Messrs. Hack (chair), Dowd, Makin, Mitchell, Fanil, Jenkins, 
G. Mudge, Lock, McLeod, Pascoe, Ivornetzky, Hunt, and Boerke (Hon. Sec.), 
and three visitors. 

Conservation of Water and Washing op L.4nd. —Mr. D. Dowd read a 
paper dealing with the conservation of water on the farm and the prevention 
of damage by water. Even where water can he obtained by sinking, most 
farmers have one or more tanks or dams for the conservation of water. On 
very few farms is it not possible to select a suitable site on which water that 
now runs to waste could be conserved? The first thing to dO' was to test the 
ground by sinking a few trial holes, to ascertain whether the proposed site 
was on good holding ground. The deeper the dam the better : water in a 
long de^ narrow dam suffered less loss by evaporation than in wide shallow 
dams. Collecting drains must be ploughed; these should be wide but slxallow. 
If opened out lower than necessary there was great danger of washing deeper 
after each run of water, resulting in the dam silting up, and possibly deep 
gutters being formed. Dams require cleaning out about once in three years, 
as the vegetable matter and silt that accumulate absorb a good deal of water, 
lessen the holding capacity, and also cause the water to become unfit for use 
much quicker than in a clean dam. Attention must be given tO' the drains to 
^e that they are always dn good order. The best time to clean out drains is 
after each fall, as then the farmer could go to rest on a wet night satisfied 
that everything was in order. Dealing with the other side of the paper, Mr. 
Dowd referred to the fact that at times they had paid as much as £7 per ton 
for hay, and it was therefore necessary to consider how best to conserve stocks 
of both hay and cocky chaff. Often the chaff heaps were greatly damaged by 
water. It would pay every farmer who has a supply of hay and cocky chaff to 
put on one or two extra liands to cut and gather all the straw possible. This 
should be used for covering the hay stacks, chaff heaps, and also for sheds. If 
it can be done it would be found better to gather sufficient straw one season, 
and stack it for use next year, so that as soon as the bay has been stacked it can 
be protected with a good coating of straw. "When the stack has settled down, the 
roof and sides should be covered with straw and secured by len^hs of wire- 
netting sufficient to go from the top to the eaves on both sides. Bails 
attached to the netting^ will keep it in place and prevent damage by wind or 
by fowls. If the netting is carefully rolled up and put away as the hay is 
consumed it will last for" many years. The cultivation of land, destroying as 
it does the natural herbage that formerly existed, renders the soil liable to 
be washed away as a result of heavy rain. There were places in his own 
paddocks where quite large creeks and gutters had been washed out. He 
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ad^'ked raking up as imicli straw as possible and placing it at abont a chain 
apart in the gutters, filling them up to the leirel of the surrounding land. 
Some earth should be placed on top and at the back of the straw to keep it 
ill its place. In time the spaces between the brealvs will silt up, causing 
the water to spread over a wider area and to run slower arid shallower. By 
a. little attention the water can be so diverted as tO‘ do but little daniagej 
and at the same time benefit a considerable area of land. 

Stacking Sheaved Hay. —Mr. J. Kornetzky read_a paper on this subject. 
Their object was to preserve the hay in good condition at the least possible 
expense. First, care must be taken that the hay is properly cured before 
being stacked, as otherwise it will heat up and discolour. ^ Usually the hay 
is fit to cart and stack in about fourteen days after cuttin;^, but the best 
way to deteriiiiiie this is to- pull some out of the centre of a few sheaves. If 
the hay is fairly brittle, it can be carted and stacked at once. It is best 
to place something on the ground to makei a foundation for the stack. He 
found that a load of straw, with a border of old fencing posts answered a0 
well as anything. He favoured round ends to stacks, as they made it easiei’ to 
build, and in every way made a better job. To start the stack, place one ring 
of sheaves all around." with the butts projecting about 6 in. beyond the foun¬ 
dations. The next ring should be placed with butts inwards,the heads reach¬ 
ing about to the band of the first lot. This should be continued until the 
first layer is complete. Then another layer should be started. Care should 
be taken that the outside sheaves of each layer extend^ a little beyond the 
sheaves below, so that when the wall is finished it will project outward’s. 
When the wall is within a foot of where the eaves are to be, care must be taken 
that the centre of the stack is well rounded, so- that the outside sheaves will 
always incline downwards. The last layer of sheaves before starting th© 
roof slioukl extend about 6 in. beyond the side. This layer requires more 
attention than any other part of the stack, because the weight of 
the roof, coming mainly on the centre of the stack, is 
likely to press the inner ends of this layer downwards, so that, instead of th© 
wat-ev running off, it will be turned into the centre of the stack. He found 
it a good plan to get a number of mallee stakes about 2 ft. long and point 
them. This row of .sheaves is then given a good slope outwards and th© 
stakes used to secure them. Another good plan is to puli out a layer of 
sheaves about a foot below the eaves when the roof is finished. This will 
cause the eaves to settle down with a good .slope outwards. In building the 
roof, place the sheaves heads outwards, as in this direction they are not so 
likely to slip, and can be given a good slope. Care must be taken to keep 
the cent]’© well rouiided up. Draw each row of sheaves in to about the band 
of the previous row,^ and continue until th© top is reached. If the stack is 
well built, and special car© given to the roof, it is not necessary to thatch 
stacks of sheaved' hay. 

Salt P.atches.— To make these patches in the fields productive, mem¬ 
bers had found that very shallow ploughing, and, better still, no ploughing 
at all, was the best treatment. A light dressing of stable manure was round 
to be beneficial. For the hard, bare patches that occasionally occur in the 
paddocks Mr. Dowd found that, after spreading cocky chaff and ploughing it 
under, wheat grew all right on the land. 

Weedy Flavour in Ckeam.— Mr. Makin reported that he thought he had 
traced this to a weed growing on his farm, and was advised to try to get 
rid of it by aerating the milk. 


Brinkworth, Aug’ust 5. 

FRBSBNT—Messre. Bussell (chair), McEwin, Everett, Heiiijus, .and Stott 
(Hon. Sec.), and two, visitors. 

Noxioits Weed.— Some discussion took place on the action' of the Go¬ 
vernment in,having certain plants declared as noxious weeds, .and' then ne¬ 
glecting to 'enforce their'.'destruction'. Members were of opinion that in this 
matter,, either'the Bistrict 'Oouneik .or. the Government were greatly to blame,, 
aS'.'throughout the State weeds were allowed to, grow on public ro.ads and pri¬ 
vate property practically unchecked. ■ 
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Murray Bridg-e, Augrust 19. 

Present —Messrs. Wiindersitz (chair), Edwards, and H. Sehiibert, 
Patterson, and Lehmann (Hon. S-ec.). 

Standard Bushel. —The Hon. Secretary initiated a discussion on this 
subject. At many of the Bureau meetings it had been suggested that an 
equal number of farmers and members of the Chamber of Commerce should 
meet each year to fis the standai’d sample, instead of the work being done 
entirely by the latter body. As, however, the standard sample was arrived 
at by mixing all the samples of the current season’s wheat bought without 
reduction, and determining from this what a measured bushel weighed, li© 
could not see how it could be said that the sample was fixed by the Chambe^' 
of Commerce, or how they could get a more correct standard. The injustice 
to the producer lay in the system of docking wheat Id. per bushel for each 
pound weight under standard, and allowing nothing extra for over-standard 
wheat. There were twO' classes of grain that failed to come up to the stan¬ 
dard samplej viz., shrivelled or pinched wheat, and wheat that had been 
wetted sufficiently to cause it to swell up so that the same weight of grain 
occupied more space than before it was wet. The question arose: ‘‘Did 
this so-called bleached wheat yield less flour or flour of inferior quality to un¬ 
bleached wheat?” Had the effect of wetting ever been properly tested? 
He did not think it had, in this State, at any rate. As to fixing a high 
standard, if they could get a better price for their wheat, by all^ means let 
the standard be high, and let the farmer get the benefit of the high quality 
of his produce. Members generally agreed with the Hon. Secretary’s re¬ 
marks. 


Port Elliot, Aug'ust 20. 

Present —Messrs. W. E. Hargreaves (chair), H. H. and H. B, ]\YelcIi, 
Paiinel, Wickman, Gosden, Basham, Stock, Green, Brown, and W. W. Har¬ 
greaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-OPEEATION. —Paper read at previous meeting by Air. J. Nosworthy 
was discussed. Members were agreed that co-operative companies were very 
good in principle, but the difficulty lay in getting the members to remain 
loyal to their own company if they could get a penny more for their produce 
elsewhere. 

Selling Cattle by Live Weight. —Air. Hargreaves’s paper on _this sub¬ 
ject was also discussed. Alembers were agreed in the main that sellmg cattle 
by live weight would give the stock raiser a better chance of getting iuli value 
for his animals, but it wps thought it would not pay to have a weighbridge 
in each small saleyard. 

Timber and Hedges.— Air. H. B. Welch read a papr on planting trees 
and hedges. Thirty years ago one muld travel in the North for many miles 
and scarcely see a tree; but, thanks to the advocacy of certain people 
the assistance of the Forest Department, things were different now. in tiie 
Aliddle North, which was formerly nearly destitute of trees, many homey 
steads were now almost hidden from view by the timber.^ The various mrep 
plantations at Wirrabara and Bundaleer were splendid object lessons, n<m only 
of the possibility of timber growing, but also in slmwing how the difterent 
classes stood the climate and soil in different l^ations—^ most important 
point to anv one who intends to plant trees. Even as far north as Fort 
Augusta the pepper tree and the tamarisk did very well, and m some parts 
the sugar gum also, notwithstanding the natural drawbacls and hardships 
experienced. In deciding what to plant, where ^ possible something that 
will have a commercial value later on, either for timber, fruit, bark, or for 
firewood, should be selected. For planting close to the sea coast they must 
select hardv trees that will not be cut by the cold, bleak winds experien'Oecl. 
Ill and aroW Port Elliot and Yictor Harbour they had a number of , ex-' 
amples to aid them in selecting the kinds of trees suit^le, for the locality. 

■ Some varieties of, pines are much'hardier than others. ' The Aleppo pme.and. 
Cypress pine (?) were recommended'hy some. There was^also noyquesmomot 
the' hardiness of the Norfolk Island pine—[also the ^Maritime P^®:7“F^V'™7 
close to the sea. The. olive is also hardy, but the mam objection to it is that 
it is of very slow growth. A few clumps of the native sheaoak can also be. re- 
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eoniiiieiided as. ornamental and of economic value. The Moreton Bay fig makes 
splendid shelter, and if planted along the railway line between Port Elliot and 
Goolwa would greatly improve the look of the country. A mile or tw’o back 
from the sea the broad-leaf wattle should have attention, as there was every 
prospect of 'wattle planting proving a profitable investment. Some of the 
poorer scrubland in the neighbourhood might be devoted with advantage to 
wattles. The lagimaria^ wdll withstand sea-breezes, and can be recommended 
for planting, for onnament, and for shelter; thev are, however, somewhat slow 
of growth. He would advise fencing off corners in their paddocks for planting 
if they did not caie to put trees along the boundary fences.. Pines, sheaoaks, 
and sugar gums sho-uld be planted in clumps; near the sea breakwind of 
Port Lincoln wattle should be planted on the south and west sides, or where 
scrub is plentiful, as near Goohva, it may be used instead. With respect to 
hedges, he thought the Port Lincoln wattle stood first, as the clippings were 
not injurimis, and cattle do not eat it as they do some other hedge plants.; in 
addition, this wmttle was not likely to become a noxious weed. Next, he 
would place the tree-iuceriie or tagosaste, which, however, will need to be pro¬ 
tected against stock. Like the Port Lincoln wattle it affords but little harbor 
to rabbits, and is not likely to become a nuisance. He was afraid, however,, 
that the tree-lucerne w'ould not last for many years. [AVhy not?—En.] Box- 
thorn was a good hedge, but the clippings are objectionable, and as the birds 
carry the fruit away seedlings w^ould probably spring up all over the pad¬ 
docks. The olive was too slow in its growth, but makes a good, lasting hedge. 
Sweet briar, gorse, prickly acacia, and prickly pear have not much to recom¬ 
mend them. Members generally agreed with Mr, Welch that it would pay 
to plant trees and hedges, not only for shelter, but also to beautify the land¬ 
scape, They thought that on leased land the owners should encourage their 
tenants to plant trees and hedges. 


Saddlewortli, AugTost 19. 

Pbesent —Messrs. Fi'ost (chair), Benger, Hannaford, Eckermann, Klau, 
and Coleman (Hon. Sec,), and one visitor. 

Stakbard Bushel. —Mr. G. Benger read a short paper on this subject. 
He favmiii’ed a fixed standard of 62 ih., and moved :—^‘That, under further 
consideration, this Branch considers that a fixed standard of 62 ib. was pre¬ 
ferable to one of 60 fb., and that wheat under the standard should be docked 
Id. per bushel for each pound under weight.” This was carried unanimously. 

Po'WER ox THE FARAt.—Mr. E. Coleman read a paper on tnis subject. 
Wheatgrowing alone was not likely to afford as reliable and satisfactory a 
source of living in the future as one could wish, there being rather too many 
engaged in the business throughout the world, and with the opening up ot 
virgin lands in Siberia and the Americas the future for the South Australian 
wheatgrower is not a very bright one. The time was coming, if it had not 
already come, when the farmer in reliable districts, such as this, must look 
for further revenue beyond Ms yearly wMeat cheque. He should aim to dis¬ 
pose of his produce by the pound weight rather than by the ton; to* oonsume 
on the place his hay and a large proj^ortion of Ms grain crops, selling the 
result in the form of dairy produce, live stock, or wool. By this a lai’ger 
number of^ hands will receive regular employment on the farm than is the 
case at present, when extra, hands are employed • at shearing and harvest 
time only. This will mean more intense cultivation, if those words can be 
used in connection with Australian farming. In Europe the average area of 
farm holdings is:—In France, 15k acres; in Germany, 21|; Holland, 27; 
Denmark, 31 acres; in Germany over 75 per cent, of the farms are under 12 
acres. Here they had a splendid climate and a good soil, but lack a reliable 
rainfall. Irrigation would seem to be a necessity in order that this State 
might carry a much larger rural population. But could not they use the pro¬ 
duce now grown more profitably on the place ? He thought they could, and to* do 
so needed power in some form for pumping, chaff cutting, silage-cutting, grind¬ 
ing, rootpulping, cutting firewood, and perhaps turning the separator and 
thresliiim machine. Horsewwks were the commonest form of power on the 
farm. Tread power, used occasionally for turning a winnowing machine and 
elerator, is more popular in America than here. Bulls can be trained to 
work these with success. The under-foot cir^'nlar tread, or ordinary horse- 
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woi'ksj is the most popular power for chaffcutting, etc. Perhaps the greatest 
objection tO' this power is the difficulty of maiiitaming an even rate ot speed. 
The driver becomes inattentive, the horses lag, he starts, walks along with the 
horses, or, with a sharp crack of the whip, or shout-of “^Uet up, there,’’ causes 
the }iorse nearest to push forward with a start, extra strain comes on the 
gearing, right through from crown wheel to cutter, and cogs are broken, the 
belt comes off, or bad work results. A steady man, walking the course in an 
opposite direction to the horses, meets the horses quietly twice in a round, 
they are not startled, and work steadier. On a wet day the work is uncona- 
fortable, to say the least, for the horses, and on fine days the teams work at 
the plough or in the paddock. Water power, while steady and reliable, was 
practically unobtainable in this State. In the wind they had a source of 
power that had great possibilities. Its one di'awback at present, almost 
sufficient to disqualify it altogether as a general purpose power, is its tm~ 
reliability. He had used wind power for chaff cutting, grinding corn, and 
turning a grindstone,^ beside pumping. In a steady breeze results were 
satisfactory with a mill that is sensitively self-regulating as to speed. The 
wind blows for hardly five seconds with the same force, and the mill has to 
transfer that force to a fairly regular motion of the shafting and driving 
pulley. ^Most geared mills, especially the American pattern, will do thatj but 
the liability of total failure of wind at times is the chief drawback to this 
power, that would otherwise be cheapest. For pumping purposes this un¬ 
reliability is not a serious fault, for a storage tank or reservoir will provide 
water during days of calm. He was hopeful that before long a cheap yet 
efficient method of storing electric power might be devised. Then the practioal 
claims of the wind as a cheap power to drive the dynamos will be evident* 
During the last ten years the use oi the oil engine as a motive power hpd 
claimed attention. These engines are simple, economical,, and reliable, with 
the great adyantage of maintaining an even speed. No attendance is need¬ 
ed after starting, land there is no danger. The cost is small, under one pint per 
hour p-er horsepower, and the engines provide effective motive power for the 
farm for chaffing, sawing, grinding, or any other purpose for which power 
may be wanted. Much has been said in the past about cutting the wheat 
crop, or a portion of it, while in the dough stage, stocking it to ripen, then 
threshing out the grain and using the straw. The fact that no threshing 
machine at a moderate price was available may have been one reason why 
such a practice was not adopted. With a power such as an oil engine, and 
with a little adaptation to the combined harvester, such threshing might be 
done at a price that would pay, and so ’avoid the risk of loss if left for the 
stripper. In the Ivel agricultural motor they had another adaptation of^ motor 
power to farm work. This motor is capable of hauling piougl^, binders, 
strippers, or any implement used in cultivation, and in addition, by the 
turn of a lever, may be transferred into a stationary engine, suitable for all 
work, the belt pulley being driven direct from the engine. It is probable 
that alcohol in one form ^ or another may become even a cheaper source of 
motive power tlmii kerosine. If potato spirit proves satisfactory, as there 
seems no doubt it will, there may arise a great demand for potatoes, and a 
fresh impetus given tO' potatu-growing. 


Davenport, August II. 

pBESENT—Messrs. Trembath (chairh Hewitson, McDonald, Pybus, Rob- 
erts, Hodshon, Holdsworth, and Lecky (Hon. Sec.). 

Hobseshoeing. —Mr. J. E. Lecky read a paper on this subject. To be a 
practised farrier requires a thorough knowledge of all the parts which oon- 
stitute a horse’s hoof, their functions, and the best way to protect them from 
injury. Much has been written about shoeing, but the man who follows Na¬ 
ture as near as possible will be the most successful. In preparing the foot, 
nO' hard-and-fast rule can be laid down with reference to rasping down and 
paring, because some hor.se.s have strong feet and high heels, while others never 
require a rasp on the heels from one year’s end to another. The same applies 
as to the length of the heels of the shoe. A fiat-footed horse requires more 
protection to the heels than one with a strong, well-shaped foot. A perfect 
foot should be nearly round, with a thick crust or wall, clearly defined ters, 
which act as extra stays to prevent contraction of the foot;, well developed 
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frog, which protects tlx© delicate machinery underneath, as well as acting as 
a cushion to the foot, beiug of a. more i-le.'cible nature than the i^t of the foot. 
'With a foot like this, rasp the wall down level, remove any loi^ or TOtten 
stuff from the outer sole, leave the frog severely alone, as it peels oft ii^lf when 

tli€ ii€w frog uuderii’eatli is sufficiently d'Ov-elopod. The b'ars shoiiici iiQ,t be 
removed unless there are corns between them and the outer crust. L-eare 
the wall ef the foot a iiniform thickness all round, it being a mistake' tO' rasp 
the wail of the foot thinner in front than other parts. Some people think 
this prevents stumbling, but it will aggravate it, because the natural pro¬ 
tection against rough or uneven roads is weakened. Having pr^ared the 
foot, make the shoe to fit it, so' that there will be nothing to rasp on the o-ut- 
side! Spring the heels a little; nail on and clinch down, but do not put a 
rasp on the foot above the nails, as it will destroy the natural polish or 
enamel of the foot. The weight of the shoe will depend on the' wmrk the 
horse has to do. This applies also to the number of nails required. Five is 
enough for a light shoe, and seven for draught work. A writer in the July 
Journal states he can see no^ improvement in shoeing from thirty years ago, 
but he did not agree with him. Many years ago the general method was to 
pare down till the sole would yield to the pressure of the thumb, scoop out 
the bars, pare down the frogs till the blood was nearly visible, and rasp the 
outside of the lioof up to the hair. The results were contracted feet, sand 
cracks, and feet riddled with holes, and difficult to get a sound nail hold. 
This would not bo tolerated tov-day. Many men had given careful 
thought as to how the jarring of the shod hoof could be lessened. Some had 
tried to introduce a shoe without nails, but they had not been very successr 
fuL The Goodeiiough shoe, for instance, was to be placed on the inside of tiie 
wall of the foot: a gouge was used instead of a laiife to prepare the foot, 
but the idea was that the wall of the foot and the shoe should’ be level; but 
the fatal objection to its general use was that a horse with worn feet would 
have to be turned out till the wall of his feet grew sufficiently tO' shoe him. 
A Frenchman tried a composition, which he placed inside the foot, to pre¬ 
vent wear, and take the place of iron. This was .a failure, because it ex¬ 
cluded the air from the foot. Then the nailless shoe was introduced during 
the Franco-Prusian wp, also the shoe with the rubber placed in casing for 
tramcar horses, all of which have been discarded as far as general use is 
concerned. He had not dealt with horses’ feet that had to be specially shod 
for some defect, such as seedy toe, pumiced feet, ringbones, stumbling, sand 
cracks, cutting, forging, or, as some people call it, clicking, because it' would 
only interest experts. ^ The .vexed question whether a shoe should be fitted 
hot or cold is often discussed. His opinion was that a shoe black hot, to 
show when they had a level bearing, wms no-t injurious to the foot. To illus¬ 
trate his remarks,^ Mr. Lecky show’-ed a shed frog and samples of the different 
sho^ referr-^ to in the paper : also a new clincher and hoof-parer, hammer, 
and toe loiife for restive horses, and other implements. A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. T.jecky for his very interesting paper. 


Port Germein, July 30. 

Present— Messrs. Stone, (chair), Elesing,' Kingoome, , Head,, Thomas, 
McHugh, Holman, and Basford (Hon. Sec.). . . 

Gristing Mill.— ^Particulars concerning cost of a gristing plant were 
tabled, and considerable discussion ensued. Members were of opinion that a 
mill at Port Germein would pay good interest on the capitaf required to 
erect one. It was decided to approach some of the principal firms on the 

subject., 

Or-Inge ScARE.—Mr. McHugh tabled branch of orange tree covered with 
a black, ■ sooty disease. ' [The,'leaves'were attaeked by the ordinary brown 
scale, which can be destrO'yed by spraying with kerosine emulsion or resin 
wash. ^ The sooty, fungus lives on the ■ exudation, of the scale insects, and 
will disappeiar 'If'the''insects are destroyed.,—-E d,} 

'.BiiAGE' 'RirsT,:—-Mr.'/.Holman,' wished/'to know.,whether, formalin ■ pickling 
was a preventive of black rnstf [As stated in April issue, page AGO, formalin 
is recommended as a preventive of the so-called' ^ffilack rust,” but farmers 
will need to test this'„fo‘r" themselves.—*-En,.],, ' 
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Golden Grove, July 28« 

Pbesent —Messrs. Madigaii (chair), McPharlin, Aiigovc, Maiigliaii, 
HaineSj Biider, N. J. and A. D. N. j^bertson (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —Eleven ordinary meetings liekl, with an average atten- 
daiioe of 9.5 members. A special meeting took the form of a visit to Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College. Four papers have been read and discussed. 
Messrs. T. C. Angove and A. D. N. Robertson were elected Cliairman and Hon. 
Secretary respectively. 

Budding and Pruning Orange Trees. —Some disenssioii took^place on the 
best time to^ perform^ these operations. Mr. Haines thought November the 
best month for budding, and December and January for pruning. Other 
ineinbers favoured pruning in August. [The Horticultural Insti’iictor states 
that the time to insert buds will depend upon two. factor.s—the condition of 
the trees and the weather. Buds may be inserted at any time when the bark 
will lift freely and suitable wood for budding can be obtained, provided tlie 
weather is warm. Pruning should be done just as the trees are starting to 
make new growth. Where large branches are to be removed, September is 
usually a suitable time. Ordinary pruning may be undertaken now or about 
March.— Ed.] 


Mount Gamhler, August 20. 

Present —Messrs. Edwards (chair), Watson, Barrows, Wilson, Kennedy. 
Clarke, Norman, Wedd, Bodey, Williams, Schlefel, Ruwoldt, Mitchell, and 
Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Sprayincs for Codlin AIoth. —Mr. Watson rr?ported that last season he 
.sprayed his apple trees with arsenite of soda for etxllin moth, with very sue* 
cessfiil results. He believed had he given two more sprayings he would have 
had scarcely any fruit atfecttM:!. As it was, quRe 90 per cent, of the fruit was 
clean. Mr. Norman reported that his codlin moth traps had proved very 
successful, having less infested fruit than during the previous season on the 
trees where the traps w’ere used. 

Beep;AIeasles. —In reply to question, Mr. Williams explained the cause 
of this disease. He also referred to the necessity for providing pigs with 
a good clean rim, and thought this particularly applied to the South-East. 

Brands Act.—A copy of the proposed ameiKling Act was tabled, and some 
discussion on the registration of earmarks and the waybiiling of travelling 
stock ensued.,' Mr. 1?. J. T. Clarke was asked TOi.^|pok througli the Bill and 
.repO'Ft on points of interest at next ■ meeting. 

Fox Destruction. —Con.sidera-ble di.scu.ssinn[;i||El’'*'''this subject took place. 
,It was stated that some of the District Council# paying for fox scalps, 
while others were not, the result being that an „nnf^ir burden was placed on 
the ratepayers in the former districts. It wa#' I'esoived that this Branch 
favours the repeal of the Act at an early date, on the ground that it wai 3 
useless and totally nmvorkable in this district. ' ; 


Inkerman, August 23. 

Present—M essrs, Kennedy (chair), U. H. and C. E. Daniel, Mugford, 
Williams, Lomman, Board, Fraser, and Smart (Hon. Sec.), and on© visitor. 

Improvement of StO'Ck.—I t was resolved that the Branch desirw^ to place 
on reoo-id its appreciation of the action of members and others in introduc¬ 
ing high-class: stock into the'district.. Reference wm 'specially made to', recent: 
purchases', of high-class draught stallions and brood marefe. In .'cattle, sheep, 
pigs.,, ,and''poultry the district could show high-quality .stock.': ' 

' SELLING' Cattle by Live Y/eight. —A short discussion' on . paper.. read at 
Port ElHot. Branch t<k3k' place. Members generally were opposw to the pro- 
'posaI'’fd'.^se!r'cattfe''' by live weight*. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of j>ersons registered and found employment by Governnmnt Departments 
and Private Employers from July 28 to August 29, 1904-. 


1 

Trade or Calling. | 

[ 

Number Registered. 

Number 

Employed. 

Town. 1 Country. 

1 

Laborers and youths 

47■ i 97 

180 

Carpenters 

1 j " — 

2 

Masons and bricklayers 

2 I 1 

1 

Painters 

2 ^ 2 

1 

Fitters and turners 

i 1 

3 

Enginedrivers and firemen ... 

- 1 3 

— 

Boilermakers and assistants 

2 1 3 

12 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

2 _ 

3 

Inmnioiilders 

3 - 

2 

Trimmers ... ... ... ...i 

1 1 - 

— 

Electrical wireman 


1 

Woodturner 

1 - 

i — 

Cooper 

1 , 1 _ 

j 

Pipejointer ... 

! ■ — — 

1 1 

Apprentices 

1 ; 19 2 

! ' ' 

Cleaners ... 

2 3 


Porters and junior porters ... 

O' , 4 

1 

Rivet boys 

3 - 

— 

Totals 

95 : 116 

i 

217 


August !^0, 1904. A. Rjchardson, llurean Clerk. 
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THE LATE MR- F, E« H. W- KRICHAUFF. 

Tho news of the death of the late Mr. F. E. H. IV. Krichaiiff. which 
oeciu-red on the morning of Thursday, September 29, will be received with 
feelings of deep regret by the members of the Agricultural Bureau and by 
cultivators of the soil generally in South Australia. 

Mr. lvricha.uff was born at Schleswig, Germany, on December 18. 1824, 
and had, therefore, reached within a few months of the age of eighty years. 
Mr. Krichauif early devoted himself to scientific agrieulture, and before he 
left ^Germany for South Australia, in 1848, had graduated at the Univeraity 
of Kiel, and had also won his diploma in horticulture and fioriculture. On 
his aa*rival in South Australia he settled on a section of land near Bugle 
Range®. In 1854 he entered public life as a member of the first Maociesfield 
District Council, and since theai he had occupied many public positions, sit¬ 
ting as a member of Parliament for a number of jears, first in the House of 
Assembly and later in the Legislative Council. 

Ill his Paiiiamentary life Mi-. Kricliaufi will be best remembered for his 
work in assisting the late Sir R. R. Torrens to secure the passing of the Real 
Property Act, of which South Australia is so justly proud; and of his advocacy 
of forest conservation. In 1870 Mr. Krichaufi secured Parlianientary .sanc¬ 
tion ■‘o ins proposal to encourage forest planting by granting land ..>rd»*rs to 
the value of £2 per acre to persons planting not less than five acres of trees. 
Til© direct result of this was the planting of many hundreds of acres to forest 
ttees. Soon after he went a step further, and introduced a . Bill to Becure 
the reservation of land in various part.s as State forests a,Bd the appoint- 
luent of a Forest Board. The present Forest Department is the result of 
this work. , , 

Soon after Mr. Krichaufi started farming operations his scientific know¬ 
ledge was recognised and i-alued by his neighbours, and he has ever been ready 
to help others to improve their cultural operations. As a writer on agri- 
eultiiral matters his name is a household woi'd in South Australia. When 
the Central Agricultural Bureau was esta'blished by the Government iii 1888 
Mr. Krichauff was appointed 'a member, and at their first meeting his fellow-' 
members .recognised his abilities by appointing him Chairman, a position he 
held until June, T902, whcm the Central Agricultural Bureau was merged into 
the Council of Agriculture. As Chairman of the Central Bureau he shaim 
with Mr. Molineux most of the. credit for the success achieved by that organi¬ 
sation. From the^first he was a strong advocate for 'improvement in our 
method's of cuitivat'ion. and in the use of manures. Two years ago, at the 
Amiiial Congreas of the Bureau, Mr.^ Krichauff was presented with a handsome 
testimonial .recording the appreciation of the members,of the Biiimu of the 
valuable services he had renctered to the. producers. Mr. Krichaufi was .also 
an early and strO'Ug supporter of the Roseworthy A..gricultural Collegej and 
'for.'.several years was a. member of the.College Council. . the' 'Coiinoii 

of Agriculture was.estahlished two years ago, Mr.' 'Krichauff.. was/appointetl va. 
'life member., of that'body,'and it is^a matter for'deen regret that hm a^oC'i^ 
tioii'with it.has' been so short-lived. In the death of Mr, Krichauff' tlie'S^gri- 
cultiiral industry has lost a good 'friend. ■ To his sorrow'ing 'family the hmrt- 
felt sympathies' of the members of the Agricultural Bureau are resp'OttfulIy 
tendered.. 
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NOTES ON SOOTH AUSTRALIAN MILLING WHEATS. 

By M. Kahlbaitm. 

At tbe commencement ot this article, in order to avoid any possible inis- 
iiiiderstanding, I wish to impress upon my readers that my observations are 
of a purely individual character, and that I do not pretend to- express the 
views and opinions of the South Australian milling fraternity. On the cen¬ 
tral y, I am persuaded that on some points millers hold different opinions. 
The staiidpoint I take is viewed from the export miller’s part, and as such 
I wish to treat my subject. There seems to be a widespread misconception 
as to the South Australian milling industry. A favourite and carefully 
nursed idea is to the effect that South Australian wheat and flour are unsur¬ 
passed in quality,* an idea which dates back to the days when the splendid 
Lammas, Tuscan, Golden Drop, and Purple Straw wheats supplied millers 
with raw material which was unsurpassed for quality. 

Things, howeverj have altered since then, and, I regret to state, not to the 
advantage of the South Australian milling industi*y. Victoria, New South 
Wales, also Queensland, once South Australia’s best customers for ffour, have 
built up large and influential industries of their own. It was reasonable to 
speak of ^the Lammas, Tuscan and other varieties previously mentioned as 
good milling wheats, as the flour made from them comnianded the highest pos¬ 
sible value ill the then accessible markets.^ ^Why, then, does not South Aus¬ 
tralian wheat occupy the same proud position which it commanded in the 
past? Has the quality of our wheat deteriorated, or what factors iiave been 
at work to have brought about present conditions? Generally sneaking 1 do 
not^think the quality of the wheat has deteriorated. Thoiig:h of the old 
varieties of^tlie Lammas and Tuscan types very few are now cultivated, I 
am of opinion that^the average present-day sample of South Australian wheat 
constitul^ very fair raw material for the manufacture of flour. The condi¬ 
tions which in former days gave South Australian raw material a predominat¬ 
ing value over other wheats in the world’s markets have changed. By the 
opening up of the vast, fertile regions of the United States, Canada, South¬ 
ern Russia, and the Argentine Republic^ British and Continental millers 
became possessed of raw material which they value higher than South Aus¬ 
tralian, and which wheats we, therefore, must term very good milling wheats. 
As the intrinsic value^ of any commercial commodity is measured by the 

g rice that it will realise, we are compelled to assign to certain grades of 
anadian, American, and South Russian wheat the palm for highest value. 

The next question that presents itself is: ^^What is the reason for those 
wheals commanding a higher value than South Australian in the world’s 
markets?” Simply because the monetary value of the manufactured produce 
—flour—^is higher than a similar article manufactured from our wheat. The 
flour is known as ^strong flour,” the quality of which is characterised by a 
high percentage of flesh-forming matter, good colour, and great strength-— 
the three main points which constitute the flour value from a commercial 
point of view. The wheats from which these flours are produced belong to 
the Fife, Bluestem, and Defiance families, which are not groum to any extent 
in Australia. The grains of these varieties are of a red, hard character, 
medium, even^ small in size, whereas the South Australian wheats are repre¬ 
sented by wffiite. mellow grain .of large size and most prepos.sessing appear¬ 
ance. Fot various reasons, best known to the agriculturist, most of the 
.older South Australian varieties have- slowly gone out of cultivation, .and 
other, but certainly not superior, typ^es from a milling ■ point of' view have 
taken their pkees. After the so-called ‘"North” was settled by the. farmers 
; it became obvious that early varieties were the most likely to'" succeed,' and 
that the .late varieties' were too susceptible to injury by the dry winds .and 
lack of moisture during the spring and early summer months. ■' Vario.us" local 
selections' were placed upon the market at different times, and-of these one 
of the most important w^as 'Ward’s Prolific, which' came' into favour about 
1885. Readers may think it, strange’ for ■'me to, refer to Ward’s .Prolific 
as the.most importa'iit of .all South Australian wheats. ' Perhaps if I modify 
it to, the-most'interesting, variety' it m-ay meet the case, more correctly.,- I 
shall mention later, on why I, hold-this view. Another, and "the most impoiv 
tant factor in the changing of .wheats 'grown here has been the red rust, which 
has ca-used losses to __the Australian . wheatgrower which are well-nigh incal- 
'Culable. Mr. Me Alpine, the Tictorian- Pathologist, -calculated that the dam¬ 
age m 1889 alone amounted to two million pounds sterling. I daresay South 
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Australians shar© in that figure amounted to about a tliir-d. The rust problem 
was a means ot bringing many new varieties to the fore, and of these WaixTs 
Prolific was one. As to its rust , resistance there can be no doubt ; but a;s a 
wheat for general cultivation^ it was never in great favour, and as a.- miliing 
wheat the trade never appreciated it. However, as a parent of a number of 
valuable and largely cultivated wheats. Ward's Prolific hokis first place. Whe¬ 
ther South Australian _ climatic and soil conolitions ai'e .so eminently suitable 
to natural cross-fertilisation, or whether Ward's Prolific displays an emi¬ 
nent capacity for sporting, 1 am unable to state. The fact reiiiaiiis that 
BudcPs Early, Baroota Wonder, CarmichaePs Eclipse, Robin’s R.R,., G-oklen 
Prolific, Ward's White, Pratt's Pearl, Phyllis's Marvel (or, more' correctly, 
Marshall's No. 4), MiarslialPs No. 3, Silver King, ^and other varieties are all 
offsprings from Ward's Prolific. -.There is no variety of wheat which, within 
the last few years, has claimed greater favour within the Commonwealth 
and New Zealand than Marshall's No. 3. Numerous other wheats, mainly 
local selections, have found fpoiir in various districts, some of which have 
proved failures- In the estimation of millers, none of these wheats have 
exhibited special flour qualities. In the past, the aim of the agriculturist 
has^ been concentrated on the desire to obtain prolific^ sorts, irrespective of 
their milling value, which was considered of secondary importance. Neglect 
of this point has, however, in many instances resulted in financial loss to the 
grower. Many red varieties of wheat which have given fairly satisfactory 
results to the ^grower so far as yield alone was concerned, when marketed 
have been objected to by the millers, who refused to touch them, and by. 
the grain dealers, who could not handle them for fear of loss. 

• In the British and foreign markets South Australian wheats are known 
and bought as white, dry, plump, and fairly heavy grains,^ of mellow, milling 
character, and command as sucm a certain price in the international grain, 
scale. Any departure from this type creates difficulties which ultimately 
reflect upon the producer. This is the reason that the introduction of red 
wheats into South Australia has proved a failure. I do not hesitate to state 
that the “rust problem" has been the main cause of slowly changing the estab¬ 
lished character of South Australian wheats. From so-called “white wheats" 
of former days they have changed to a aecideci amber colour. The Ward's 
Prolific strain permeates ail, or at least most of our crops. The average 
milling value has certainly not improved, as varieties of the Steinwedel, 
King's Early, and similar character exhibit most objectionable features in 
the manufacture of flour. It is, therefore, imperative that the changing^ of 
the raw material for the production of flour must be in the direction of im 
proving on the good qualities of recognised South Australian varieties. 
There arises, then, the question whether it is possible and profitable to 
do this. We have seen that continuous changes have been going on^ for 
years, and that these changes have taken the shape of improvement from 
the farmers' point of view. The miliing industry of South Australia is every 
year by force of circumstances becoming more an export inoustry, wliicii has 
to lace notably the American competition in the markets of the world. As 
such, the industry must be able to draw on the best possible raw material 
which South Australia can produce* And, since the agriculturist found^ it 
possible in the past to increase the value of his crops by cultiyating varieties 
which accommodated themselves to special conditions, experience points to 
the possibility of combining profitable yields with greatly increased strength 
of flour and higher milling value; in short, the production of higli-cla^ mil¬ 
ling wheats. 

Considering the question: “What are the qualities which constitute 
liigli-ckiss milling wheat?”, ive have to view it:—(1) from the fa.nner'.s, 
from the miller's, (3) from the baker’s, and lastly, from the eoiisiimer's point 
of view. To the farmer, the miller, and the baker ■ the wheat which produces 
the largest cash value is the best. The consumer demands as the final product- 
a loaf of bread which is light, of good ^colour, well fermented, easily digested, 
and whose nutritive value is of the highest possible degree. The hard red 
wheats of Canada, Minnesota, and South Rr^ia seem to most closely conform 
■to-the .demands'.of-the baker and oonsumer, and, therefore, conim.and the. 
proportionate higher value in the world’s -markets. The, question,' whether' 
-tho-se.hard red - whea-ts can be made a commercial-success in South Australia 
must': replied to in the negative. Experience has oonclusivly .deiMiistratea 

the futility of obtaining satisfactory results from the cultivation or Fife, Blue 
Stem, and Defiance- wheats north of Adelaide, Mistakes which have been inn-de in 
the past in the cultivation of new varieties should be avoided in the future. 
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It i\'oiild be more satisfactory to hare to deal with fewer varieties of acknow¬ 
ledged value tiiaii^ grow almost- countless numbers of wheats which do not con¬ 
form to local requirements. Many failures are -attributable to the haphazard 
system in the selection of varieties. Climatic and soil conditions 
deiiiaiid^ special^ varieties for special districts, and any depar¬ 
ture froni ^ this recognised law must end in failure. I do 
not think it out of place to couple Mr. Marshairs name here with 
the splendid results achieved so far in the improvement ol South Aiis- 
tralian wheats. Much as has been gained, much more has to be done to bring 
South Australian wheat to the top of the scale. We possess the means for 
carrying on experiments in the Roseworthy College, and in the Agricultural 
Biireaii the agents to put to practical test the results of the College work. 
There is no reason whatever why the goal should not be reached, though the 
progress of the work naturally must l 3 e slow, as there is but one harvest 
ewery year. 

A short risume of what has been done in South Australia already hi 
ordei^ to solve^the problem of strong flour wheats may be of interest. Mr. 
W. Farrer, Wheat Experimentalist of the New South Wales Government, 
carries on ^ixpcunments on a large scale, and, through his kindness, dozens of 
new varieties found their way into the hands of a few South Australian farm¬ 
ers, who cultivated the most promising sorts with a fair aanount of success. 
Rerraf, described by Mr. McAlpine, of Victoria, as the best rust-resister m 
existence, claims consideration. Comeback, Jonathan, Bobs, and John Blown 
are representatives ol the sorcailed strong flour varieties, and the two first- 
named sorts will be tested in various parts this 5 "ear on a fairly large scale. 
Mr, Farrer, recognising years ago the possibilities of Ausn'alian wL^at pro¬ 
duction, set himself the task of making wheats which were to combine all 
the qualities of an ideal bread cereal. The wheats he aimed at making 
should conform to the demands of farmer, miller, baker, and consumer. And, 
with this point in view, he produced his so-called Fife-Indian wheats, vaf*ie- 
ties suitable to Australian conditions—proliflCj earlier than the average Aus¬ 
tralian sorts, plump, white grain, combined with strong straw, possessing tLe 
quality of nist-resistance, and producing flour of the highest commercial 
value. According to actual tests carried on for the last six years in- South 
Austraiia, Comeback seems to represent a very fair member of this Fife- 
Indian family. To my belief, it is the best we have so far secured. As to 
Jonathan, Bobs, and Joliii Brovni, it is too early to form any definite opinion. 

I do not wish to imply that these Fif-e-Indians are the ne plus ultra of 
iiiiliing wheats. Far from it. My intention in referring to them is solely 
to show what may be achieved by systematic crosst-breeding and selection. It 
has been suggested. in many quarters that those attempts to improve the 
nutritive value of Australian wheats were what we commonly term fads; and 
if it really were possible to raise such wheats, the fanner would not benefit 
financially by tiieir cultivation. The only one to gain would be the baker, by 
selling water for bread. I do' not think that such arguments are^ logical, 
for, I may be permitted to repeat again, the value of a commeu’cial com¬ 
modity is measiired by the price it will fetch in the world s markets ; and, if 
that conimodity coniniainds a higher price in the world^s markets, this must 
eventually refic^ct upon the raw material. Every farmer knows that the 
.values for Austialian wheats in average seasons are' made in London, and, 
since the British miller sees fit to pay for best Canadian wheat , 34s. per quar¬ 
ter,' a.iid for'best Australian 30s. ■6d',, -surely he does not do,' so for philan¬ 
thropic reasons in favour of Canada. I have heard it said in other quarters 
that the old-established Australian varieties were good enough, for any white man 
to-' eat. Alillers should produce more wholesome fi'pur a,nd not trouble s-o 
liiiic'h about the dazzling white colour. As to what^ is meant by wholesome 
opinions are very,,much at variance. ' That the. 'Americans at'present even go 
as'.far as to bleach flour '. as you may bleach linen ' may _ come as a surprise to 
many who consider the white flo-urs as -a passing; fancyIn regard'to such 
criticisms,'the fact, is lost'sight of that ■ South'Australian ..agriculture has 
entered' on a' new phase.' , The advent of fertilisers 'and.seeddriils has' com¬ 
pletely revO'iutionised the aspect of ’the- industry; the possibilities of .rust- 
resisting wheats'have demonstrated‘'the very''tangible, results,from .its cultiva¬ 
tion. It is 'iiot many 'ye'ar-s.since'.these factors were, termed^ fads—-passing 
fancies. Wherever,we-Iwh in the farming industry we'see the-desire to' improve. 
Horses, cattle,. shee.p, pigs, poultry,' all"arO'"'subjected to the same Jaw. ', By 
careful cims-breeding a-iid selection you,are trying to- raise the intrinsic value 
of your stock. And if you, sell' your' crossbi*ed lamb,s at 16s'. per head,, you 
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do not fooi inclined to call it a fad of the butcher, wlio, with tlie coii.suiiK^r, 

IS supposed to 3;eap the benefit of the transaction. It the trade cleinand a 
commodity and is inclined to pay for it, try your hardest to supply it. The 
producer will not be the worse for it as regarils his pocket. 

Reviewing the situation further, this tendenev of improving tlie milling 
qualities of wheat has led^ to the establishment of experiiiieiitai stations in 
many countries. Leading in Australia is New SoutliAVales, where Messrs. W. 
Farrer, Dr. Gobb, and Air. Guthrie are fostering the movement. Canada and 
the ITiiited States are already reaping^ the rewards of similar work. Hun¬ 
gary and Prussia have also' taken up this matter. The As&oeiation of British 
and Irish millers are experimenting on the problem, aided by a grant from 
the British Governmeint. In their report they say:—‘‘The problem is: How 
to combine increased strength with those, high yields per acre which place the 
llnited Kingdom in this respect at the head of all wlieat-growing countries. 
Your committee has throughout maintained that strong flour wheats can be 
grown in England. The last season’s work has further confirmed in the most 
ample manner this view, and poiiits mo.st encouragingly to the possibility of 
a^ combination of large yields with greatly increased strength.’’ This Asso¬ 
ciation is composed of as sane, level-headed, and successful business men a.*? 
there are to be found anywhere in the world. I maintain that South Aus¬ 
tralian conditions offer very favourable opportunities for working on this 
problem, as the ground is prepared by the work of Mr. Farrer and others. 
This is not a mere fad, but a most serious problem, which deserves the! atten¬ 
tion of the agricultural community in South Australia. 


FALLOWING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By W. L. Summers. 

The following tables will be found of considerable interest, showing, as 
they do, the progress made in the different statistical districts in the prac¬ 
tice of fallowing the land preparatory; to the cereal crop. The term cereal 
crop includes wheat, oats, and barley, for both grain and hay: — 

Central District. 



1890. 

1896. 

1898. 

1900. 

1902. 

1903. 


Aores, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. } Acres. 

Total area under cei'eals 

.. 690,160 

718,622 

735,925 

801,506 

761,689 1 792,390 

Area of land under fallow 
Percentage of fallow to area 

... 168,720 1 
of: i 

169,214 

•232,681 

1 802,413: 

331,.513 362,232 

cereal crop ... 

...| 24-4 1 

23-5 

31-6 

87-7 ' 

43*5 

45‘7 


In considering these figures it will, of course, be understood that the 
fallow of one year is included in the next season’s wheat crop: but, for pur¬ 
pose?* of comparison, the perceiit.ages are shown for the years in which the 
statistics are gathered. The year 1890 is taken as a starting point, then 
1896, and each alternate year since are included in these tables. 

It will be seen that in the Central District during the seven years, 189H- 
96, no advance was made in the area of fallow : but since then the advance 
has been steady and rapid, the percentage of fallow nearly doubling itself in 
the seven' years. 

Lower North District. 


— ' . I 

1890. 

1896. 

1898, 

1900. ■ 1 

19(12. ; 

1903..: 


Acres. 

Acres. 

jAcres. 

1 Acres. 

Acres, i 

Acres. 

Totalarea under cereals 

759,518 

646,313 

6-2.3,S71 651,.346 

634,540' 

648,17'S. ■: 

Area of land under fallow ...j 

Percentage of iallow to area of' 

203,724 

180,000 

•254,734 318,122 

343,178 i 

373,413 

cereal crop 

26-8 1 

29-2 

40-8 

: 47-3 , 

L 54T; .| 

V 57^’6',/ 
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Here, again;, it wiil be noticed thart. while the advance in the seven years,' 
1890-96, was very slight, the proportion has been just about doubled in the 
last seven years.' Tlie Lower North shows a consider ably larger percentage of 
fallow than the Central District. To every 100 acres under cereal c^rop the 
Lower North has 57.6 acres of fallow, and the Central District 45.7 acres. 
The greater rainfall renders fallowing less imperative in the latter district. 

Upper North District. 



1890. 

1896. 

1898. 

1900. 

; 1 

1 1902. 1 

i 

1903. 


Acres. 

; Acres. 

A cres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Total area under cereals 

512,6L5 581,065 

571,612 

1 592,065 

499,473 

436,283 

Area of land under fallow 
Percentage of fallow to area of 

1 151,740 i 155,455 

231,138 

245,720 

1 

184,152 

'238,382 

cereal crop 

j 29-6 

26-7 

40-4 

I 41-5 

1 

36-S 

54'6 


.These figures bear a close relation to those of the Lower North, except m 
regard to the year 1902. The reduction in the area of fallow land then was doubt¬ 
less due to the drought. Not only was much of the land sown the previous 
year practically fallow, but in many instances lack of fodder for stock did 
not permit of the land being fallowed in that year. The percentage of fal¬ 
low in 1903 is consideraUy better than that shown in the Oentral District. 

South-Eastern District. 


— 

' 1890. 

1S96. 

1898. 

1 1900 

1902. 

^903. 


Acres, i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Total area under cereals 

42,298 

! 45,684 

71,614 

i 64,581 

69,873 

91.651 

Area of land under fallow 

.. i 2,975 

r 2,215 

1,597 

i 2,168 

I 3,017 

'4,547 

Percentage of fallow to area 
cereal crop 

of! 

...| .7 

'AS 1 

0 2 

i 3-3 

1 

4-3 

4-9 


At the South-Eastern Conference held at Bordertown in March, 1904, one 
■gentleman stated that they did not know what fallow was in the South-East, 
and the above table scarcely disproves that statement. The greater average 
rainfall and the variety of crops grown are, no doubt, largely responsible for 
tile smali area of bare fallow, and no one will deny that holders of land in 
the district are fortunately situated if they can grow’ good cereal crops with¬ 
out resorting to bare fallow- There is, however, little doubt that over a con¬ 
siderable portion of the area represented by the term “South-Eastern Dis¬ 
trict” fallowing might be practised with profit. The marked variation 'n 
the land under cereal crop in the different years is, no doubt, due to the fact 
that holders of large estates let portions of their propei’ties on the sl|ar© 
system for a year or tivo, and then allow the land to go back to pasture. 

Western District. 



1890. 

1896. 1 1898. 

1900. 

1902. i 

1903. 


Acres. 

Acres, i Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Total area under cereals ■ ... 

Area of land under fallow ' 
Percentage of , fallow to area of' 

41,049 1 
6,993 

115,317 : 145,226 
5,677 1 14,460 

188,419 

19,117 

178,845 
27,086 1 

179,079 

31,566 

cereal crop ... ...' 

17 

4-9 ^ 9*9 

10 1 

15*1 

17*6 


This table shows that'tlie' 'Western" District farmers do a large extent 
neglected fallowing for several years, and have now only reached the percent¬ 
age attained fourteen yeai-s ago, though the area under fallow is nearly.'five 
times as great. 
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The ^f'ollo-wiiig figures show the total area under cereal crop,, and the total 
area of fallow land in the State during the years mentioned; — 


— 

1890. 

1S96. i 

1S9S. 

1900. 

1902. 1 

1903. 

Area aii(ier cereal 
crop 

Area under fallow 

Acres. 

; 2,045,670 1 
534,152: 

Acres. 

2,107,001 ; 
512,561 , 

Acres. 

2,147,948 i 
734,610 

Acres. 

2,297,917 

822,013 

Acres. ! 

2,144,420 1 
SS8,94G j 

Acres. 

2,147,581 

1,010,141 


As will be seen, while the area of land under cereal crop was in 1903 
101,911 acres greater than in 1890, the area of fallowed land had inereafied 
to the extent of 475,989 acres. It may also be noted that practically 50 per 
cent of the land now under crop was fallowed in 1903. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS POULTRY. 

FATTENING FOR TABLE PURPOSES, 

Written for The Journal of Agriculture, 

By D. F. Lauiue. 

Many people are at a loss to know how to deal with their surplus birds 
to the best advantage. The breeder of high-class stock, as a rule, has a good 
market, and if he has good birds of the popular varieties need only make the 
matter known in order to make sales. Those wFo are breeding on a large 
scale often have numbers of birds which are faulty, and which they prefer not 
to sell as stock birds, even at a low price, rightly considering that in the long 
I’un such a practice is detrimental to the good name of their strains. Those 
who breed tor egg production often have pullets which they have reason to 
di.soard, and also cockerels in excess of demand as stud birds. The breeder 
who keeps a few birds as a- hobby may liave a fe^v more than he either desires 
oi’ can affo'ixl to use in his kitchen. The farmer should always have surplusi 
young stock which he wdshes to sell in such condition as to prove profitable 
and secure further business from those to whom he sells. 

Where the birds are limited in number the requirements in all the above 
eases can be met in a similar manner. I may at once say that the average 
common scrub fowls I used to see, with few exceptions, a few years ago when 
visiting country districts, are not Avorth bothering about, and. I hoj^e in these 
days of improved methods a better class of bird wdll be kept. Birds which 
through lack of method in breeding are rapidly reverting to an old type, al¬ 
most bordering on the jungle fowl, from which modern breeds are descended, 
cannot be expected to give good returns. Birds lacking constitution are 
poor doers, and will not fatten, howwer well fed. Birds runiirag at large 
rarely, if ever, get fat enough to make presentable market fowls. If they 
have a good range deficient in natural frod they run all the flesh off their 
bodies. If there is plenty of natural food (seeds, insects, etc.), it will be 
found that they will leave the grain, soft food, etc., which would produce 
flesh, and go in search of the other more agreeable but less fattening food. 
For this reason we see flocks of young birds gradually getting older and older, 
and past the conventional age when they should be marketable, still lean as 
Pharaoh’s kine, despite liberal feeding. The pullets generally carry more 
condition than the cockerels, and begin laying at a time when the cockerels 
of same age are still gaunt scarecrows. The conditions of well-fed birds at 
large are favourable to the pullet, as she carries enough condition for health 
ancl egg production. 

At an average of three months of age all cockerels intended, for market 
should be placed in fattening coops. According to the number of birds to 
be dealt with at a time tlie si 2 e and number of coops will depend. Birds 
when being fattened,, require no exercise, beca.use exercise ■ .causes waste of 
tissue, which means that a certain amount of food is required do make good 
that waste. , Quiet i,s also an element of success, becauseF'ii-ds,in'confinement 
need peace and quiet to digest their food. Should they be cooped in view of 
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tlieir old mates still at liberty they will fret, and even lose what little flesh 
they bad. A cool, darkened shed is the best place. In the country, long, 
low sheds of straw can be made for a trifling sum, and are admirably suited. 
Ill these a double row of coops, back to back, may be phiced, the open side 
of the shed being hung with split wheatbags, tO' ensure shade and subdued 
light. The coops may be made of rough boards, with 2 in. x 1 in. battens for 
the bottom, so that all droppings can fall through. The fronts may be of 
battens or strips of hoop-iron, so that the birds can get their heads tln'ough 
when feeding from the troughs in front of the coops, and in which the food is 
placed. If the operations are to continue I should strongly advise the use 
of galvanised iron, as freedom from dirt, vermin, and disease can be assured, 
and the cost is not ver^" great; certainly not more than the business war¬ 
rants. Have the coops uniform and convenient. Nothing is more irfeome 
than routine work which gives unnecessary trouble. Make your shed high 
enough, so that you can stand up without bumping yonr head. Construct 
the doors of the coops so that they can be opened and shut with ease. Study 
comfort. The length of the shed and size of coops, of course, depends on the 
number of birds to be operated upon. A coop two feet by eighteen inches will 
be. ample for a single bird. Have a few of these. The main coops should 
be large enough to hold five or six birds; but do not be too liberal with the 
space; the birds are none the better; they are there to fatten, not to exercise. 
A coop five feet long, 18 in. by 20 in., will afford ample space for half a dozen 
birds. 

Build your shed of the size required, and give all coops a coat of hot 
limewash. " Have everything in readiness. At night catch your birds and 
coop them. Have a little clean, fresh water in front of each coop, but do 
not give any food until the birds are really hungry. This ensures a clean 
start with a good appetite. Hunger tames wild birds, and the act of feed¬ 
ing them shows that the advent of the attendant ivS to be looked for with 
pleasure, not fear. The food troughs are in front of the coops, and may be of 
short lengths of galvanised guttering, with ends soldered to a rectangular 
piece, which supports the trough in position: or V-shaped troughs of deal 
may be used. All troughs should he scalded daily to guard against germs. 

The best food is not always obtainable. One cannot lay in a stock of 
various sorts of food when the operations are on a small scale, because the 
price, for small quantities is higher than for bulk, and also many foods recom¬ 
mended. as suitable to other climates do not give such a g(x>d retuni here. 
Maize is a food much recommended of late. My advice is: Bo not use it 
except in .small quantities during very cold weather, at wliich time it is of 
service in supplying animal heat. As a true fattening food for poultry it 
is of no use. Unlike other foods, the fat it produces is accumulated around 
the internal organs, where it is of no use to the consumer, and instead of being 
distributed throughout the flesh tissues, where it would increase the quality 
of the flesh during cooking, it is accumulated in oily, yellow layers, and con¬ 
sists of a good deal of water, and nearly the wdiole is lost in cooking, and 
the flesh rendered dark and uninviting. The loss of weight during cooking 
is considerable, and the quality of flesh is inferior. 

^ Oats, wliich form the staple fattening food in England, are hard to ob¬ 
tain of suitable quality here. Then they must be so ground that the hard, 
indigestible husk is reduced to pow-der, or, better still, they should be “hull- 
CMi”'; the expense of the latter, however, debars their use. ' 

Bran and pollard, or wdieat meal, bran, and pollard mixed with skim or 
separator mjik, will give a.s good a result as can be wdsbed for. Some people 
use sour milk, others sweet; sour is the practice in all the large establish¬ 
ments. It is claimed that the birds fatten better on the sour milk food. 
At any rate, wdiichever method is begun, there must be no changing from 
...sour to sweet, and vice rersa. ■■ In England and America the' practice, is to 
mix the food some hours before use, so that a slight fermentation may take 
place. Here the process begins very soon, almost at once in w^arnl weather, 
fcor that rea.son I should advise mixing when wmnted. A 
certain, ^amount .'.of green ■ food, should be'. .added, ■ to' keep" .the system 
cool. '&ras.s, lettuce, .and boiled nettles .are all excellent, ' If a bird refuses 
its fool,, and is not reaclyrt-o'^kill, 'turn' him on to 'a sinall 'nmmnd.'Teed spar¬ 
ingly on grain till he picks up.'aga.i.n... 

^ In about twenty-one days at'-the "outside ■■ your' birds s.hoiiM be- fit' 'and 
weigh an average of five pounds. If plump and fit before that date/send 
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tii-eni on, to their destination. Throe weeks is about the limit tor siiccessii]! 
cooping. Soane birds never put on condition, and such should be sold toge¬ 
ther. _ Always grade your birds according to quality. Never put a bad speci¬ 
men in just to fill the crate you are sending to market. Such a bird will 
spoil your sak^ completely. 

The time of feeding is of the utmost importance. Cooped birds are im¬ 
patient. They should be fed twice a day, and convenient hours should be 
chosen, so that there niay be no departure from the timetable. As early 
ill the monihig as possible^ and at. the same hour to the minute, and half aii 
hour before .sunset. Give as muclx as the birds will readily eat, but let none 
remain in the trough.s. Some people limit the feeding time to five mhiiites. 
If the birds are to be specially prepared, add a little rendered fat to the food- 
half a pound per day for twenty birds^ increasing gradually to half an oimce 
per bird. _ The cost of this method of fattening ivili be very little more than 
oi’dinary feeding, wliile the gain -will be very great. 

The ground under the coops should be carefully levelled, and thofn 
roughed up with a rake, well watered, and liberally dressed with quicklime. 
If the whole surface be then trowelled over with a plasterer’s float^, or even a 
fiat boai'dj a smooth surface will result, which will dry hardj so' that the 
droppings may be daily removed. 

A Canadian authority, writing on the subject^ says:>—Fattening chic¬ 
kens is the most important part of the poultry busin'^. No matter how 
well bred a chicken may be, he will not bring a good price on the market 
unless well fatted and properly dressed. The farmer should never sell a lean 
cMcke^i. In fact, the time is not far distant when buyers will not. take a 
lean chicken.” The Canadians, through careful attention to bleeding, hous- 
kig., grading,^ fattening, etc., have built up a fine trade with J^gland, a trade 
which is rapidly increasing and of gi*eat value. This is entirely due to the 
Government experimental stations and the information made available for 
the farmei-s throughout the Dominion. Blood meal, that is, evaporated bloody 
is much used in America in poultry foods; it is also used as a substitute for 
meat in fattening. In a test with 183 newly hatched chickens, weighing 
15 Ib.j.and using meal, milk, blood meal, and millet for the firat two weeks, 
and dispensing with the millet thereafter, the total weight at sixteen weeks 
is given as 848 lb.*, or an average of o lb. 1 oz. per bird for the remainmg 167 
birds, the other 16 having presumably died. The average cost of feed for 
each pound gain in weight is given as 3.9 cents, or just about 2d. (twopence). 
The chicks, therefore, cxost lOd. each at the age of sixteen wrecks, and weight 
5 1b. 1 055. each, average. Now, for the export timde, these foii& could have 
been killed at fourteen weeks, at a cost for food of about 8d., and at a low esti¬ 
mate would have realised Is. 6d. on the Adelaide market. If they w^ere of^ an 
approved breed or cross,, such birds should pay handsomely at average prices 
paid in England for best Australian poultry. No really prime birds have 
yet been sent to my knowledge. In the Canadian experipaents the blood 
meal was used until the seventh week, after wdiicli it was discontinued. At 
that date the proportion was 1 lb. blood meal to 15 lb. of meal (ground hull¬ 
ed oats). ■ The exact ratios were :■—1 part blood meal, '15 parts iiieal (ground 
oats), So parts separator milk. Other rations fed to various lots of poultry 
■ in tests were :— 

No. 1. ■ 


Co rn meal (maize) ...... 

. ...' 5 parts 

Shorts' (pollax*d) ... ' .. 

. ... 4 parts 

Peai'I oat dust ... ... .. 

... 1 part 

Animal meal (meat, fat, etc.) ... .. 

.... 1' part 

No. II. 

Corn meal ....' - 

. ... 2 parts 

Ground buckwheat ... .. .. 

. ... 2 parts 

Pearl oat dust . ... .■ 

I'.part 

No. Ill, 

Cornmeiixl . 

. ’ ...y ... 4'parts 

Ground, buckwheat ... ,...■ ,,. ■ ... .. 

. ... , ' 2'parts 

Pearl oat■■ dust ' ... .. 

. ,',2'p.arts 

'■ No. IT. 

Corn",meal 

' ..t ■' '2"'parts 

Pear! oat dust .... .. 

...... ■... . I'.'paik;; 
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It will be noticed that maize (corn meal) figures largely in tlie lorcgoing. 
It is, liowever, realised now in Canada that for the English Jiiarket birds 
fattened on maize, or* a large proportion^of maize, are unsuitecl, owing to the 
yellow tinge of flesh and accumulations of yellow fat due to the maize. -Ground 
oats are almost exclusively used in most of the English fattening establish¬ 
ments. Plump Bnssian oats are used. Special stones are necessary in 
ord-er to grind the limsks to powder. A mixture of groimcl oats, ground (par¬ 
ley, and maize meal, in equal pai'ts, all finely ground, has proAe-d very ivxjel- 
lent. Still, as properly ground oats are not readily obtainable here, wo shall 
ImA^e to fall hack on the foods suggested earlier in this paper. There can be 
no doubt that if all poultry intended for market Avere cooped and Aveil fed, as 
suggested, for a fortnight or three AAwks, the age at AAdiich the surplus birds 
could be sold profitably, as far as buyer and seller are concerned, AAuuld be much 
reduced- We should see an increased local consumption, and, as the supply 
increased, should have a surplus Arorth exporting to England. 

I haA^e refrained from discussing the Avdsdom of fattening from eitlier the 
family or commercial point of AueAAx I need only remark that no one cares to 
kill, pluck, cook, and can'e three birds AAdien two should more than smfi^ic-e. On 
an average the ordinary unfatted faiTU bird of three pounds AA^eight carries 
six ounces of bone and 20 to 26 ounces of offal, and after the loss during cook¬ 
ing only about 12 ounces of edible meat, remain. This is due to^ the fact 
that the frame, viscera, and other Avaste portions on a rough, three pound 
bird are sufficient for a Arell-fatted bird of the same age AA'eighing five or six 
pounds or more. The additional weight can be put on at a small cost, and, 
AAdiether for home consumption or for sale in the market, there is no com¬ 
parison between the two. If you once start fattening your oaaui poultry you 
will continue, for no other will suit your palate. Eaw in this State, AAdiei'e 
so many people buy a foAvl more often on account of its apparent cheapness 
than on its quality, you will soon find a steady, profitable demand for W-ell- 
fatted young birds. 


HORTICULTURAL AND VITICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

VICTORIA AMD SOUTH AUSTRALIA COMPARED. 

The publication of the anniiai ^ agriculturai statistics in the tAA’o States 
permits of a short comparison of yields for 190S-4, and aa'o belioA^e that the 
figures will come as a surprise to many South Australians, Avho are disposed 
to look on Victoria as Aw;y much ahead of their own State in matters pertaim 
ing to fruitgrowing and viticulture. 

The area of orchards and gardens in Victoria is given as 46,624 acres. 
This does not include small private gardens in townships. In the South Aush- 
tralian statistics the figures are split up, part being sIioaaui in acres and part 
accounted for by number of trees. Of gardens, there are 9,964 acres : of or¬ 
chard, 18,725 acres; but the latter does not include almonds, of AAdiich Are have 
178,585 trees,; apples, 586,217 trees; oranges, 141,856 trees; lemons, 67,882 
trees ; olives, 80,560 trees ; or a total of 1,055,050 trees. If we alloAA" that lOO 
trees represent an acre, the aboA^e number would correspond to 10,550 acres, 
making the total area under garden and orchard in South Australia, leaving 
out all small private gardens of less than one acre, of 39,239 acres, as compared 
with'VictomVs total of 46,624 acres. 

The Victorian statistics show the yields of all kinds of fruits, Avliile those 
of South Australia only specify apples, almonds, oranges, lemons, and oHa^o 
oil. WTiile the former may to some appear to go- into, needless detail, ours err 
on the opposite, side. , The absence of these details' does not permit o-f' a com¬ 
parison of yields except in the items shown below : — 


Victoria. South Australia. 

CWts. CAA'te. 

Apples... ... ■.... ' 251,573 " ■ 116,545 

Almonds .... ... .■ 1,016 , 6,585 

Jjemons; ■... '... .'.20,842, 18,100 

Ora.nges .: 9,6'35 ■ 43,624 


111 dried fniite only currants and ra'isins'are shown in the'South Australian 
statistics. ' This is to be regretted, in view 'of the .importance of the dried- 
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fruit incliistry. Those connected with the industry would welcoiU'S tlie addi¬ 
tion of at least two lines, viz,, “dried apricots’' and 'dotal other dried fruitsd'’ 
The former especially constitutes a very large proportion of our total output 
of dried fruits. The paidiculars included in the Victorian statisticvs are 
shown below, together with our production of raisins and currants ; — 


Dried apples and pears 

Victoria. 

ft). 

25,137 

South Austral 
ft). 

'' prunes . 

5S;293 

— 

“ peaches and nectarines 

114;096 

— 

‘' apricots . 

184,960 

— 

‘‘ figs . 

17,599 

—. 

" currants . .. 

838,'955 

1,165,472 

'' raisins. 

5.986,060 

1,463,056 


It will be seen that in Victoria apricots and peaches occupy the premier 
plabes in the dried fruits output other than raisins and currants. Three- 
fourths of the total output probably conies from Mildura. In currants South 
Australia is now considerabiy ahead of Victoria, but the latter produces four 
times the weight of raisins that we do. In both Victoria and Boutli Australia 
the 1903-4 output of currants more than doubled that of the previous year. 

In connection with the currant and raisin industry it will be noted that 
the total production of currants in the two States amounts to 2,004,427 fb., 
while, from recently published statistics of our imports and exports, we learn 
that in 1903 the total quantity of currants imported into the Commonwealth 
and retained for home consumption was 8,548,693 ib. Notwithstanding, there¬ 
fore, the fact that the local production of currants has more than doubled, we 
still import into the Commonwealth four times as much as we produce. 

The increase in the production of currants and raisins in the two States is 
shown in the following table : — 


Years. 


Raisins. 

Victoria. South Australia. 


Currants. 

Victoria. South Australia. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


1,262,912 

1,482,208 

2,002,648 

1,998,864 

3,289,440 

3,979,798 

5,986,060 


794,864 

466,816 

693,280 

604,576 

912;912 

1,294,944 

1,463,056 


85,523 

51,744 

115,696 

371,280 

416,080 

416,890 

838,955 


97,104 

126;896 

341,264 

291,984 

547,232 

1,165,472 


In view of the low prices ruling for raisins and the quantity which the 
groTOrs are compelled to export, it is surprising to note the comparatively large 
quantities still imported into the Commonwealth. Last year the net total 
imports were 1,102,920 It*., whereas exports of local production amounted to 
555,176 fb, ' 


The following table gives the area under vines and the quantity of, wine 
made in the two States in 1903: — 


Vines anb Wines. 


Victoria. South Australia. 

Acreage in bearing ... .. 25,657 

Acreage not in bearing.. ... 2,856 " 3,770 

Total acreage under vines ...■ ... ■■ 28,513 22,617 

Gallons of wine made ... ... ' ... 2,551,150 2,553,050 


The agricultural statistics of South Australia do not include ^the wine 
made,by purchasers of grapes who are not growers. The figures given above' 
are taken from The BegisteT special report. The official statistics show' a 
total of 2,345,270 gallons, and if to. that quantity we add the wine made, from' 
purchased , grapes ,it is reasonably oertein that The Begister estimate, 
under rather than over the mark. In view of the spread of phylloxera' in; Vio-v, 
toria, it is significant that the total increase in area of vineyards' in'that. 
State, compared with the previous year, is only 139 acr«, while the number;, 
of'growers'has decreased from 2,347 to. 2,260.. The South. Australian': figure®,', 
'show an,'increase of . 925 acres. ' Compared with the figure'for lOOl,'!.a®t,„year*S; 
figures 's-how a.loes to Victoria.of 2,121 acres of vineyard, and a.gain, te-South; 
Australia of,'.',2,459 acres. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEEDLESS CURRANT BERRY» 

To the Editor of The Journal of AgriciiUufe. 

Sir-—Professor Perkinse commeints on what I wrote imder above heading 
call for a reply. I did not attempt to show that he was wrong in supposing 
that the seedless currant berry was produced undeT the fertilising infiii- 
©iice of pollen, because as yet we have no proof either way with regard to this 
particular friiit. My object in writing was to show that what he supposed to 
be a law of Nature/viz., that seedless fruit requires the fertilising induence 
of pollen for its prodiictionj does not hold good in the case of the fig,^ and 
therefore we are not bound to think it does so in other cases of seedless fruUs 
also. Although the fleshy portion of the fig is, as pointed out, not a true 
fruit, but ‘‘an abnonnal development of the fruit stalk,” it is just as much 
dependent on the seed as is the pulp of the currant berry, which fact is borne 
oiit by the quotation from Sachs. In common figs that arrive at maturity we 
will find that the true fruits have developed to a 0611 :ain point, and then, 
through some unknown cause, have aborted, just as Professor Perkins des¬ 
cribed in the ease of the currant berry. I do not know of any instance where 
fertile seeds have been obtained from figs grow'ii in South Aiistialia other 
than as a result of artificial fertilisation. 

U’ntil quite recently botanists thoup:ht that the caprification of the fig 
as practised in Smyrna- was a superstition, not knowing that the particular 
variety grown there for drying will not mature its fruit without the inflii- 
eno© of fertilising pollen as is, I believe, the case with those commonly grown 
in our gardens. That there is no pollen available to iiifiuence the latter, 
anyone that wnll take the trouble to study the growth of the fig will find. Take 
the first-crop figs, that ripen about the end of December. If they proditee 
any pollen at all, which I very much doubt, as I have never been able to find 
any, it would not be matured until long after the pistillate powers had passed' 
their receptive stage, and at that time of the year there are no other figs 
from which pollen could be brought, if there was any, insect here that would 
carry it. 

If Professor Perkins can, after studying the fig. find out how the influence 
of pollen is brought to bear on its growth, I shall be very willing to give him 
the honour due for the discovery, as it will clear up a difficult question. The 
growth of seedless fruit, without the fertilising influence of pollen, is so con¬ 
trary to our preconceived notions that it is not easy to believe it possible; 
but in the case of the fig one cannot do otherwise until the mystery is cleared 
up. The argument that the fig is not a true fruit is a mere quibble. The 
fruits are there all the same, enclosed in the pulp; but unless they have been 
fertilised they have no kernels.—^Yoiirs, etc., 

T. B. Robson. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE IMPORTATIONS OF TREES, 
PLANTS, AND FRUITS INTO CAPE COLONY. 

/TheHon. the Premier has received through the Federal Prime Minister 
copies of the regulations now in force in Cape Colony for restricting tlie^ in-* 
troduction of trees, plants, and fruits to'that colony. 

^ The following digest indicates the items of South Australian production 
which may be' aSected by the same: — 

All trees, plants,'and fruits.must enter Cape Colony by sea or by' paree.ls 
post, . ' ,, ■' / 

Amongst'"the' products absolutely prohibited from entering Cape Colo.!iy 
are:—Grape, vines or any portions.' thereof (i'nehidiiig the fruit). The 
Government may, however," import grape vines if deemed necess.ary. All 
eucalyptus and coniferous trees ■(gum trees, pines,'■ Cypresses, etc.are ex- 
eluded, but seeds of'such may .'be imported. '■■' ' ," ■ ■ 

, Stone "fruit,'..trees'..are forbidden, but, ■■'if gr.ow.n in Australia the st.o.ne.s or 
■pits may be int,reduced..' ..All de^ao''timbe'r from Australia, if bark still ad- 
'heres,;''is prohibited. 'With the exception of .fruits, seed.s, seedling and blight 
pi‘oof stocks of fruit trees for grafting purposes, ail trees,'or portions thereof, 
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a;r€ only all owed to enter when special permis^;ion has been granted by the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

In no case shall a permit for more than 10 trees or 100 cuttings of any 
one variety of.fruit tree be given, and during any year' permits to any per¬ 
son or firm shall not aggregate more than 100 trees or 1,000 cuttings, G-ar- 
den shrubs are not included in the above. 

All fruits, trees, plants, pa-ckages, or portions thereof, before being ad¬ 
mitted, must be submitted to examination by a Government officer, 

Ail woody trees and plants and the packages containing them must be 
fumigated on arrival, and if this disinfection is ineffective they may be des¬ 
troyed. 

All fruits and packages holding the same must undergo' inspection by a 
Government officer, who shall, if he find any insect or disease deemed danger¬ 
ous to vegetation, infesting the whole or any part thereof, order such fruit 
and packages to be cleansed, and if dissatisfied with such attempts at eradica.- 
tion he may order the fruits and packages to be destroyed; 

All costs of inspection and fumigation shall be borne by the importer, 
and no compensation may be paid for injury done to, or the^ destruction of, 
any tree, plant, or fruit in carrying into effect these regiilatioiis. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICOLTOHAL COLLEGE NOTES« 

Experiiviental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Tineyard. 

;The second ploughing of the vineyard was eompleted about the middle of 
the moaxth, though, oaring to the continued dry weather, the land was becom¬ 
ing very hard. Scarifying was pushed on as early as possible, the warm, dry 
days rendering the destruction of weeds an easy matter. 

The spx'ing racking of wines has been completed, everything in the cellars 
being-racked. 

September has proved itself the diy^est on lecord at the College, only 
0.36 in. having fallen. Our, records only date back twenty-two years, but 
the previous lowest was 0.56 in. , in 1898. Taking the year right through the 
rainfall is below the average, though to a great extent this has been com¬ 
pensated for by the way in which the fall has been distributed. The total 
up to September 30 is 11.46 in., against 13.59 in. for the corresponding period 
in 1903. Should these conditions continue it will be necessary to irrigate 
some patches of young tuees within the next fortnight. 

Gousequeiit on the. warm daj's, the vin^ have made jap id growth. There 
was every appearance of a very heavy vintage, but this hope has beeii' dis¬ 
pelled rather suddenly. On the 28th, a clear day, with a cold, south-west 
wind, gave place to a■ colder night, and next morning'the thermometer showed 
seveai degrees belo.w zero. In a' few houi's all the young growth was dry and 
black. This is the most severe ■ spring frost siH'Oe 1899, when eight' degrees 
of frost' was legistered on October 26. Some patches suffered more than 
others, and again some varieties seem more susceptible than others. Shiraz 
and Carigna'Aseem to- be the worst' affected; fortunately, the Carbernet had 
barely begun to^ bud. 

' Some vine^grafting has been done by .the students, converting Muscatels 
into a better paying variety. ' Scions of a numbe'r of varieties of olives hav€^ 
'becut secured and worked on to seedling, stock in the nursery. It is intended 
to cxxnvert the limestone risc^ extending do'wn in, front' of the College into an 
olive pla-ntation. The few .trees already there do well and' produce good, 
fruit.. Olive* .oil jna.king should in_ time take a more, pi'c-minent position 
among oui industries, .and from an educational P'Oint of view a plantation..'Ot 
named varieties wall be of benefit to the students. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS RE¥IEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Saiiclfoa’d & Co. repoii) on October 1, 1904: — 

Tliroiigliont September rains persistently hel-d q& in the Northern wheat- 
growing areas, so that the month just passed, to the farming comm unity, 
may be” classed as one o-f the driest experienced for many years. On tto 
othei' hand, iii the pastoral country excellent raiiisi have fallen, and eon- 
ditions there are most favourable. 

Commerce. —Thera has been nothing of an unusual character to report, 
for, although no heavy volume of business was put through, trade kept quite 
up to the average, and in financial circles things generally are considered 
sound. 

Breadstupes. —Througho'ut the month the value of wheat cargoes has 
continued to improve, and 35/ per 480 Ib., c.i.f., U.K,, for orders, is now 
obtiainable for October-November sliipments; though for cargoes which sailed 
ill May only 33/ is offered, while August shipments are valued* at 34/3. Price 
of wh4it in Australian States was quick to- follow the Euro|man a-dvance-, and 
3 7-^ to 3/8 per bushel is spoken of both in Victoria and New South Wales. 
Here the market'is fairly firm, with little offering ;^in fact, nearly all otxr sur¬ 
plus 1ms been either shipped or arranged for, and with rains very badly needed 
in most districts, fanners are strong holders, and not incline-d to meet the 
market. Flour.—Shipments to London and, Liverpool have continued, but 

liigh freights and tliie high price of Wheat are likely to interferei with this 
biisiiiesis for the future. Bran has been more sought after, and the price 
has advanced. Pollard remains steady, with more demand from the coun¬ 
try. Under the present dry' conditions, holders of Hay are disincliii-ed to 
sell, but on the other hand there has not been, any heavy demand for export, 
whiisr trade in Chaff locally has been very dull. In Feeding Grains there 
little or BO* alteration in values to report, requirements throughout the month 
being only for local trade. 

Potatoes.— -In this line there has been an unusually heavy month’s busi¬ 
ness put tlirougii,^ both locally and for western orders, the quality this season 
giving e\'ery satisfaction, especially the Glencoe gz'own—^that the advance 
established ill our former/report has been well sustained: indeed the rates 
toivardiS end of month showing a substantial advance. ^ few new local po-tar 
toes have b-een on the market, but not in sufficient quantities to affect A^alues 
of old season. Onions.—As the season tapers off buyers find it, as usual, 
more difficult to secure samples of prime, wdth the result for these a sharp 
advance has been established. 

Baiba: PiiODircE.-~The unusual cold weather that prevailed throughout 
September enabled dairy folk to market their produce in excellent condition, 
and as buyers recognis-ed that in Butters they were about at their best/ 
liak-eis and packers operated freely for their future requirements, so that mar- 
kets^ were^^ kept well cleared, and in loAver grades the month clos-ed show-ing a 
firming of about .a balfpenny : whilst in top lines factories packed the greater 
part of their output into bulk, which found ready buyers for the western and 
home market. Eggs.—Although heavy supplies for the season came forward, 

the strong demand for export, both to the eastern and western Stat^, enabled' 
values to be well sustained ; in fact, September closed showing a slight ad- 
vaiKje to that of its predecessor. Cheese.—Good busine-ss ■ has been experienc¬ 
ed, the new' makes now being marketed find ready quittance, whilst con- 
signnients ol agM or dry lots have not been allow'ed to, accumulate. Bacon,— 
During the earlier w'eelte of the month trade became exce-ptionally dull, this 
owing to the absence o-f export western orders; but, as buyers there have re- 
; Slimed operations on this market, the position of the .line has/rew-vered, with 
faetm*y-ciir©cl sides showing slight advance; whilst, for, hams, it is generally 
recognised ^hat stocks are very light for time of year,, so that there is a- dis- 
iiiclmation on the part of ciirers to sell at present quotations. Honey.—is 
" the season for old is almost finished, sales ■ put. through have only been veiy 
'moclex'a-te iii' elmracter., Almonds have had' 'better ' a,.tt.ention,' several buy¬ 
ing orders for shipment,, being" .placed here.' ' 

' Carcase .Meat,—T he climatic conditions have .been' most' favourable for 
, the marketing'.of Pork and' Veal, ',and„'for all,'well' fed' and'',,slaughtered lots 
5a,tisfactory rates' have, been'■ realised',' 'but', for poorly fed, or 411-conditioned' 

■ sorts the 'usual, difficulty has, been experienoed to effect ..quittance, ■ ,B,reSiSed 
Fciiiltry,—Nice'market lias .'ruled for'prime table birds. 
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Ill Live Poultby^ tliere lias been very strong market tliroiiglioiit tlie^ 
monthand altliougli the penning wa^s up to average, values obtained were 
cjuite -equal to that of former. 


Maeket Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—A t Port Adeiaidoj shipping parcels, new, 3/64 to 3 7-1 per 
bushel of 60 fb. 

Flour.—C ity brands^ £8/15/- to £9; country, £7/10/-' tO' £8. 

Bran. —7|-d. to Sd.: Pollard, 7|d. to 8d. per biisliei of 20 ft). 

Oats. —Local Algerian and Dim, 1/4 to 1/5; white Champions, 1 9 to 
1/10 per bushel of 40 ft). ' ' ' ' ' 

Barley, —Cape, 1/10 per bushel of 50 ft. 

Chaff.—£ 2/12/6 (nominal) per ton of 2,240 ft., bags in, f.o.b. Port Ade¬ 
laide. 

Potatoes —G-ambiei's, £3/7/6 per 2,240 ft., f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Onions. —Local and Ganibiers, £6; 2/6 to £6/7/6 per 2,240 fb. 

Butter.— Factory, creamery, and choice separators. 8d, to 94d. ; best 
dairies and fair separators, 7d. to 8d.; well-graded store and ordinarv dairies, 
6d. to 64d. ; bulk butter, 8d, to 9d. 

Cheese. —Factory make, old. to 6kl. per ft.; aged and drv lots. 4M. 
to oid. ' ■' 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, 6d. to 6Tld.; farm flitches, 5-|d. to (3d. per fb. 

Hams. —S.A; factory, 8d. to 84d. per ft. 

Egos.—^L oose, 6|d. in casks, f.o.b., 8id. per dozen. 

Lard.— In bladders, od.; tine, 44d. per ft. 

Almonds. —Soft shells, 44d.; kernels, 8id. per ft). 

Honey. —24d. orime, clear extracted, in 60-ft. tins; discoloured and can¬ 
died, 14 cl. CO 2d. 

In Carcase Meat, handy-sized shop porkers and good baconers, 4d. to 
4|d.; rough and medium, 3d. to 34d,; prime vealers, 2d. tO‘ 3d: poor-con¬ 
ditioned, l-|d. to 2d. 

Live Poultry. —Heavy-weight table roosters, 2/2 to 2/8; good-condi¬ 
tioned hens-and fair cockerels, i/7 to 2/ ; ducks, 1/9 to 2/9; geese, 2/6 ft 3/6; 

f igeons, 7|d.; turkeys, 54d. to 7|d. per ft. live weight for poor to good table 
irds. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chafl, and Potatoes sacli are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
irtH* bulk Butler and Cheese. 


Council of Agriculture* 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Tuesday, 
September 6, there being present—Colonel Rowell (chair). Messrs. F. Kric- 
haufl, A. Moiineiix, G. R. Lafler, J. Miller, R.. Caldwell, R. Marsliall, J. W, 
Bandford, T. E. Yelland, G. F. Oleland, and the Secretary (W. L. Siiiimiers); 

The formation of a Branch of ■ the Agricultural. Bureau at Koppio was ap-. 
proved. The following gentlemen were appointed as members:—Messrs. G. 
B. Gardiner, A, Howard, J. 0. Jacobs, W. T. Robeids, James O’Shanahan, D. 
Howard, E. Reuter, A. E. Swdnbume, George Price, H. Miller, Jolm Newell, 
W. Cooper,' Jolm^ 0^'Shanahan, James Bo^rtliwick, and Thomas Breniiand./ 

The following gentlemen w^ere'approved as members .of .Cie'undeiinem 
tioned Branches:—Alessrs. W, McBeath, Colton; J. Dewar, 'Kingsoote;" Dr* 
'MacMillan, H. Forster, J. Dillon, Narracoorte; G. Noble,/ Wandearall;;' T. 
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Camacf, Eivertoii: L. Baldwin, A. Klemm, W- T Frost, j.^'irgo, Saddleworth; 

-D. Major, E. .F. R. Bonehain, B, LiiidiSay, Millicent; Bartlott, M'ooluii" 
diiuga : A. B. Smith, E. A. and S, Roberts., J. Bowman, "W. Milcott, E. Kelish, 
Scales Bay ; F. Miillett, Golden GroTe; A. Olatwortliy, Meadows ; A. Shannon, 
S. Plush, A. Smith, Angaston; G* A. Solomon, Crystal Brook ; J. Sandercock, 
Giimeraciia. 

The Secretary rej^orted that 36 Branches had carried resolutions in favour 
of the’ 'Wilmington proposal that to permit of the introduction of fresh blood 
one-third of the members of each Branch should retire annually; 17 Branches 
0|)posed ox were iiidifterent to the pro'posal. Glare Branch favoured removal 
of restriction on number of members. The Secretary suggested that the pro¬ 
posals might be modified by permitting of unlimited membership, but mak¬ 
ing it a rule that one-third of the members should retire annually, the retir¬ 
ing members to be those who had attended the least number of meetings dur¬ 
ing the year. This would give those Branches who favoured a larger mem¬ 
bership an opportunity to increase their usefulness, while those that, opposed 
any increase beyond the present limit would not be affected. After some dis¬ 
cussion it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Caldwell, that the present rules 
as to nieinbership be continued. 

Woodside Branch intimated that the Annual Conference of Hills Branches 
of the Bureau would be held at Woodside on October 21. [Any member of 
the Bureau desirous^ of attending this Conference can, on application to the 
Department of Agriculture, secure a certificate entitling him to obtain a 
return railway ticket on payment of excursion fare.— Ed.] 

Mr. Molineiix moved that it be a recommendation to the Hon. Minister 
to consider whether it was passible to make arrangements for holding short 
courses of iiistiuiction in dairying at Rosew-oiiihy and elsewhere, for the benefit 
of those who could not take the full College course. He thought there was 
plenty of room for improvement in dairy matters, and believed that if they 
had the opportunity a good many of those in charge of dairy farms would be 
glad to attend such courses of instruction. Mr. Sandfom supported Mr. 
Moli,iieux. A considerable pi*oportion of the butter reaching Adelaide from 
country districts was not as good as it should be, and he had no doubt that if 
something could be undertaken by the Department on ^ the lines suggested 
the whole State would benefit. Mr. Caldwell agreed with the spirit of the 
reolutioii, but there were a good many difficulties in the way, especially in 
regard to teaching at factories, as had been suggested. Both in Canada and 
Ne\i’ Zealand it had proved a conspicuous failure. The work could only be 
carried on satisfactorily at a properly equipped dairy sehooL The resolution 
was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Gaklwell it was resolved that this Council re-affirm 
the opinion previously expressed that the standard weight of a bag of chaff 
should be defined by legislation, on the lines of the Bill oonsiderecl and ap¬ 
proved by tills Council, 

Mr. Krichaiiff asked if there was any satisfactory means of getting rid of 
sorrel. ^ Constant summer cultivation would, he loiew, reduce it oonsiderably, 
but this often involved too much labour to be practicable on a large scale. 
Mr. Laffer said lime was recommended by some people. 

Mr. Molineiix referred to the necessity for some effective action being 
taken to cope with the fox pest. Mr. Miller referred to the' recent intro¬ 
duction of tile mongoose to &uth Australia by a well-known pastoralist. In 
New Zealand the mongoose was introduced a good many years ago to keep 
down the rabbits, but in a good many districts had become a serious nuisance 
to poultry keepers.. 

It was' decided that the members of the Council should, on behalf of the 
Agricultural Bureau, sipi the address to be presented to Mr, R. Marshal! in 
■appreciation of hi'S services in the intmdiietiO'n of rust-resisting varieties of 

wheat. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALLa 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of September, 1904 :— 


Adelaide 


0 69 

Manoora 


0*30 

Echiinga 

1 ’36 

Hawker 


o-:ii 

Hoyleton 


0 26 

Macclesfield 

i -08 

Cradock 


0-21 

Balaklava 


0*30 

Meadows 

1*47 

Wilson 


0-26 

Port Wakefield 


0*46 

Stratlialbyn 

«S'45 

Gordon 


— 

Saddleworth 


0*47 

Calling-ton 

0*39 

Quorn 


0-26 

Marrabel 


0*46 

Langhoriie’s Bridge 

0-43 

Port Augusta 


0-09 

Riverton 


0*53 

Milang 

0*61 

Port Germein 


0B5 

Tarlee 


0-26 

Wallaroo 

0*48 

Port Pirie 


0-51 

Stockport 


0*42 

Kadina 

0*84 

Crystal Brook 


0'4S 

Hamley Bridge 


0*57 

Moonta 

0-45 

Port Broughton 


0*47 

Kapunda 


0*64 

Greeivs Plains 

OPtf 

Bute 


0-50 

Freeling 


0’4i 

Maitland 

0*24 

Hammond 


0-16 

Stoekwell 


0*72 ■ 

Ardrossan 

0-29 

Bruce 


0T4 

Nuriootpa 


0*72 

Port Victoria 

0-33 

Wilmington 


0T9 

Angaston 


0*87 

Curramiilka 

0*83 

Melrose 


0'28 

Tanunda 


0*73 

Minlaton 

owl 

Booleroo Centre 


0-34 

Lyndoch 


0*80 

Stansbury 

«J’56 

Wirrabara 


0'40 

Mallala 


0*50 

Warooka 

0*48 

Appiia 


0*43 

Rose worthy 


0*47 

York e town 

0 *51 

Laura 


0'56 

Oawler 


0-66 

Edithburg 

0*74 

Caltowie 


0*53 

Smiihfield 


0*58 

Fowler’s Bay 

0 05 

Jamestown 


0*53 

Two Wells 


0*36 

Streaky Bay 

0*12 

Gladstone 


0*73 

Virginia 


0*’45 

. Port Elliston 

0*53 

Georgetown 


0*40 

Salisbury 


0*61 i 

Port Lincoln 

0*68 

Narridy 


0*55 i 

Tea Tree Gully 


1*19 i 

Cowell . 

0*32 

Kedhili 


0*44 1 

Magill 


1 *05 

Qiieenscliffe 

0*77 

Kooiimga 


0*41 ! 

Mitcham 


0*98 ! 

Port Elliot 

0*88 

Carrieton 


0*25 i 

Crafers 


2*57 1 

Goolwa 

0*76 

Burelia 


0*10 

Clarendon 


1*48 i 

Meningie 

0*83 

J ohnsburg 


0*26 

Morphett Vale 


— ! 

1 Kingston 

1*36 

Orroroo 


0*33 

Noarlunga 


0*63 i 

1 Robe 

I *32 

Black Eock 


0*25 

Willunga 


1*04 

‘ Beachport 

1 *67 

Petersburg 


0*29 

Aldinga 


0*88 

i Coonalpyn . . 

0*59 

Yongala 


0*36 

Normanville 


0*88 

Bordertown 

0*90 

Terowie 


0*34 

Yankalilla 


0*72 

1 Frances 

1*13 

Yareowie 


0*51 

Budunda 


0*54 

1 Naracoorte 

1*<»9' 

Hallett 


0*38 

Truro 


0*61 : 

i Lucindale 

1 *06 

Mt. Bryan 


0-32 

Palmer 


0*17 i 

Penola 

1-70 

Burra 


0*55 

: Mount Pleasant 


■ 0*78 1 

Millieent 

2*4i 

Snowtown 


0*52 

Blumberg 


0*82 1 

Moiuit Gambler 

2*42 

Brinkworth 


O'lO 

Gumeracha 


■ 1*24 i 

Wellington 

0 *65 

Blytli 


0*28 

Lobethal 


1*21 1 

Murray Bridge .,. 

O'lS 

Clare 


0*43 

Woodside 


1 *38 ! 

Manniim 

0*06 

Mintaro Central 


0*39 

Haimdorf 


0*96 i 

Morgan 

0T5 

Watervale 


0*53 

Nairne 


0-92 : 

Overland Corner... 

0*35 

Auburn 


0*50 

Mount Barker 


1*22 I 

Renmark 

0*34 
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DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in Tht Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Brandies of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


BfSANCil. 1 

1 

Date of Meeting’. 

Brakcii. ’ 

Date of Meeting. 

Ardrossan, .. ^ 

Oct. Id Nov. 


Meningie 

Oct. 8 Nov. 

12 

Arthurton 

21} 


M inlaton 

15 

12 

Baiaklava 

s. 

12 

Morcliard ..' 

22 

19 

Booleroo Centre 

hs 

22 

Morpliett Yale 

18 

— 

Bow hill 

21 

5 

Alount Brvan East 

22 


Brinkworth 

7 

4 

Alount Remarkable 

20 

— 

Burra 

21 

18 I 

Alundoora 

21 

— 

Bute 

18 

— 1 

Nantawarra 

19 

23 

Carrieton 

18 

22 1 

Naracoot te ..! 

8 

12 

Cherry Gardens 

11 

8 

Narridy ..; 

21 

_ 

Clare 

21 . 

18 

Norton’s Sumrnit .. I 

21 

18 

Colton 

1 

») 

Onetree Hill .. i 

20 

17 

Elbow Hill 

18 


Orroroo 

28 

25 

Crystal Brook 

1") 

— 

Penola .. 1 

8 

12 

Bawson 

22 

— 

Retina ,.! 

13 

_ 

Eudunda 

24 

— 

Pine Forest 

18 

22 

Finniss 

3 

. 7 

1 Port Broughton .. > 

22 

17 

Forest Range 

20 

17 

i Port Elliot 

15 

19 

Forster 

S 


Port Lincoln .. 

22 

19 

Gawler River 

21 


i Reeves Plains 

21 

_ 

Gladstone 

1 


i Ren mark .. ■ 

20 

_ 

Golden Grove 

20 

24 

i Richman’s Creek .. 

' 24 

21 

Hartley 

21 


Riverton 

22 

19 

Inkermaii 

IS 

22 

! Saddleworth . ' 

21 

_ 

J ohnsbiirg 

22 

19 

1 Stockport 

24 

— 

Kanmantoo 

21 

IS 

' Strathalbyu 

24 

21 

Kapunda 

, 1 

5 

I Uteia Plains 

22 

19 

Kingscote 

11 • 

14 

Virginia ..; 

24 

21 

Kingston 

29 

26 

1 Wandearah 

24 

21 

Koolunga 

20 

17 

n Water vale 

17 

_ 

Loiigwood 

1&29 

26 

!| Wepowie 

18 

22 

, Maitland 

i. I 

— 

; Whyte-Yarcowie .. 

15 

19 

Mailala 

3 

i 

il Willunga 

1 

5 

Mannum 

ir> 

19 

: Wilmington 

19 

23 

Meadows 

3i 

— 

!; Woolundunga 

8 

12 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

_Th€ saxte-entli aaniial Coiigr-ess of the Agricultural Bureau of South Aus¬ 
tralia was held at the School of Mines, North terrace, Adelaide, on Septeiriber 
6, 7, and 8. The following members of the Agricultural Bureau attended one 
or more of the sessions :—■ 

Amyton, Alessrs. J. Kelly, George AYheadon, T. B. Wicks, and J, Oniiis- 
ton; Angaston, Afessrs. J. H. Bundle and F, Salter j Appila-Yarrowie, Ale&srs. 
W. C. Francis, T. Lawson, J. Wilsdon, R. H. Grant, A. Fox, and W. j. Brink- 
worth: Arden Vale, Alessrs. A. Hanneniann and A. W. Fricker; Artluirton, 
Alessrs. AI. Lomman, C. L. Palm, and H. Freeman; BalakiaYa, Afeissrs. W. 
Smith, P, Anderson, and G. C. Neville; Baroota Whim, Air. C. W. Hoskiii; 
Booleroo Centre, Air. W. H. Nettle; Boothby, Alessrs. T. Robinson and A, 
Turnbull; Bowhill, Alessrs. H. Jolinson and J- AYaters; Brinkworth, Alessrs. 
James Stott and A. L. AIcEwin; BuiTa, Alessrs. J. Flower and F. A. S. Field: 
Bute, Alessrs. W. H. Sharman and AI. L. AlcConnack; Caltowie, Alessrs. A, 
Kerr and G. Petatz; Carrieton, Alessrs. AI. Alanning and D. Davies ; Cherry 
Gardens, Air. C. Ricks; Clare, Alessrs. H. H. Greenw^ay, W. S. Birks, and J. 
Christison; Oradock, Alessi's. P. Gillick and J. Paterson: Crystal Brook, 
Alessrs. W. J. A^enning, AVh Hamlyn, J. C. Sjmions, and R.. Pavy: Davenport, 
Alessrs. A. AIcDonald and J, E. Lecky; Dawson, Alessrs. J. Collins and F. 
Schebilla; Eudunda, Air. AA^. F. Krummel; Forster, Air. C. Payne; Ga.wler 
River, Messrs. H. Roediger, J. H. Dawkins, and A. M. Dawkins; Gladstone, 
Messrs. W. A. AVonium, J. C. and J. A. Gilasch, AA^. H. Brayley, C. Goode, 
and G. M. Growden; Gumeracha, Alessi’s. AY. Jamieson and AY." A\ Lee; Hart¬ 
ley, Alessrs. AA^m. Brook and B. AYunderaitz: Hawker, Alessrs. J. Smith, A. C. 
Hirsch, and F. Hirsch; Iiikerman, Alessrs. TVh AY. Aliigford, AA^. and D. Fraser, 
and C. E. Daniel; Johnsburg^ Alessrs. W. AIcRitchieand J. R. Alasters ; Kadina, 
Alessrs. J. Alaloolm, D. F. Kennedy, Paul Roach, and AY. H. Kelly: Kanraan- 
too, Messrs. AY. G. Alills and AAh Downing; Kapuiida, Alessrs. AY. Flare! and 

G. Teagle; Kingscote, Alessrs. T. A. AlcCullocii and J. Alelville; Kingston, 
Alessrs. A. Neave and F. S. AYight; Koolunga, Alessrs. AY. T. Cooper, J. W. 
Atkinson, and AY. Perrin: Lipson, Air. E. J. Barratid; Lucindale, Alessrs. H. 
Laiigberg and J; Alcliines ; Lyndoch, Alessrs. J. Kluge and J. Alitehell, jun.; 
Alaitland, Air. AAh Bowey ; Mallala, Air. J. Nairn; Alannum, Alessrs. J. G. Preiss 
and A. Faehrmann; Aleadows, Air. W. J. Stone; Aleningie, Alessrs. F. G. 
Ayres and R. AI. Scott; Alillicent, Alessrs. H. A. Stewart, R.. Campbell, H.> 
Holzgrefe, A. Hutchesson, and G. Mutton; Alinlaton, Alessrs._ S. iBranston 
and J. Boundy; Alorchard, Alessrs. C. Longbotham and E. D. Kirkland ; Alor- 
gan, Messrs, tY, Lindner and J. Pope: Mount Bryan East, Alessrs. AA". Dare 
and James Thomas, jun.; Mount Gambier, Alessrs. D. A. Collins, J. C. Rii- 
woldt, and H. A. AYedd; Alount Remarkable, Alessrs. S. Challenger 
and AY. G. Giles; Mundoora, Alessrs. R. Harris and AY. J. Fuller: Alurray 
Bridge, Alessrs. H. Patterson and W. AAuindersitz; Nantawarra, Air. A._ L. 
Greeiishields: Naracoorte, Alessrs. G. AA'ardle and G. AYilliams; Narridy, 
Alessrs. R. H. Satchell and Thomas Dunsford; Oiietree Hill, Alessrs. J. Ho¬ 
garth and F. Bowman: Orroroo-, Alessrs. T. H. P. Tapscott, AAh T. Brown, J. 
Glucas, J. Moody, AY. Robertson, and AY. Jamieson; Paskeville, Alessrs. AY. 3. 
O’Grady and H. F. Koch; Penola, Alessrs. D. AIcKay, AAh Aliller, and E. A. 
Stoney * Petersburg, Alessrs. AI. Alford and S, Bottrill: Pine Forest, Alessx's. 
AY. H. Johns and F. Bayne; Port Broughton, Alessrs. W. R. AYliittaker and 
AY. Tonkin; Port Elliot, Alessrs. J. Brown and AY. AY. Hargreaves; Port Ger- 
mein, Alessrs. G. Stone and E. G. Blesing: Port Pirie, Alessrs. T. Jolms, J. 
Lawrie, S, Crispin, E. J. Hector, and T. C. Jose: Qiiorn, Alessrs J. Brewster, 
R. Thompson, and J. AIcColl: Redhill, Alessrs. F. AYheaton and W, Stone ; 
Reeves Plains-, Messrs. J. Carroll, J. G. Folland, and AY. Day : Renmar-k, Air. 

H. Evans; Richman’s Creek, Messrs. F. H. and J. H. Lehmann; Riverton,, 
Messrs..R. H. Cooper, T. Gravestooks, and W. B. Davis: Saddleworth, Messrs. 
J, H. Eckeriiianii, G. Beiiger, and F. Coleman: Scales Bay, Alessrs. AY. J. 
Thomas and D. P. Thomas; Stansbury, Air. P. Cornish: Stockpoi't, Mr. D. G. 
Stribliiig: Strathalbyn, Alessrs. M. Rankine and W. AI. Eankine; Tatiara,. 
Messrs. W. E. Fischer, Thomas Stanton, H. Killmier,,'and J. Rankine; A^ir-, 
ginia, Mr. A. Hatcher; Wandearah,' Air. E. J. Eagle ;^AYaikerie,' Alessrs. E. 
Jaeschke.and W. J, Green; Wa'tervale, Messrs.' J. G. AATlliams and O'. 

■feine; Wepowie, Messrs.M. Orrock and J. Fisher'-: AYhyte-Yaroo-wie, Messrs. T'-. 
Paeooe,-Ji A. Lock, A. Alitehell, J. Hunt, E.'M. Jenkins, and J. AlcLeod rAAu-l- 
lunga, Alessrs-. J. A. Hughes and W. J.. Binney; Wilmington,. Messrs. A.'Alas- 
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liii and W. lAobei’l'son ; 'Wilson, Mr J. S. O’ Grady ; Woodside, M^essrs. A. S. 
Hugii.es and T. Hutchens; Woolundimga, Alessrs. J. Greig and N. Rogers; 
Yorketnwii, Air. W. CorrelL 

The C'omicil of Agriculture was represented by Colonel J. Rowell., Alesisrs. 
R. Caldwell, A. Alolineiix, J. Miller, T. E. Yelland, J. AV. Sandtord, B<. Alar- 
shall, and A?. L. Summers (Secretary), The Agricultural College was repre¬ 
sented by Professor A. J. Perkiins (Principal). 


Tuesday Evening’, September 6. 

The Chairman of the Goimeil of Agriculture (Colonel Rowell, C.B.) 
sided. 


Opening: Address. 


pre- 


Tile Ghairiiiaii asked the Hon. R. Butler (Minister of Agriculture) to open 
the Coiigre.ss. 

The Hon. R. Butler, in declaring the Congress open, said:—Colonel Rowoll 
and Gentlemen—I wisli to congratulate the Chairman on occupying the im¬ 
portant position of Chairman of the Council of Agriculture. 1 am sure no 
cotter selection for the position could have been made, and that he will 
worthily fill the office. This is the sixth time I have had the pleasure aird 
privilege of saying a few wmrds to my brother farmers in opening the annuai 
Congress, and I have put up a record in this connection. INo other position I 
have as k Almister gives me greater pleasure, for I realise that if this State 
is to progress it must be through the development of its producing industries. 
AYe can never hope to be a- great manufacturing centre, but it is to be hoped 
that a great deal more will be done to increase our productions. I take 't 
that that is the object of your meeting here this evening, and the object of 
the establishment of the Agificultnral Bureau. During the past three years I 
think you have recognised as taxpayers the necessity of avoiding anything like 
wasteful expenditure, and if I have held the purse strings pretty tight, 1 can 
assure you I have only done so in the interests of the taxpayers of South Aus¬ 
tralia ; otherwise I would have had to have asked for additional taxation. But 
I have not been so blind as not to recognise the desirableness, in connection 
with the work of the Agricultural Dapartment, of spending more money— 
spending it wisely and in the direction of adding wealth to the State and in¬ 
creasing the population of the country districts. Further, I recognise that 
something more than we have done should be undertaken to increase! our ex¬ 
ports, and, more than that, we should see that the produce wo send away is 
worthy of South Australia. (Hear, hear.) If we want to make a name for 
ourselves in the old world as producers we must see that only the very best 
quality products are sent away, because if we do not do^ that we will soon have 
the trade taken away from us. Foreign producers are more enlightened than 
they were, as I will demonstrate to you by the extracts I intend to read later 
on. I will show you how producers in a country where there are greater dis¬ 
advantages than any against which you have to contend have been able to 
succe^fully compete for trade in the markets of the world. AYe will have to 
exercise the greatest care in the grading and packing of produce sent away 
to hold oxir own in the severe competition that is taking place in the markets^ 
It has been stated that the changes that have been made in the Department 
has had an injurious effect on the Agricultural Bureau, that the Branches of 
the Bureau are not so active nor so energetic as they were ten years ago, and 
that they are diminishing in^ numbers. You know, of course, when you have 
« started an organisation of this character, for a short time there is no difficulty 
in keeping up interest in it; but after years, when a great many of the ques¬ 
tions have ' been debated, ovei’ and .over again, it requires a considlerable 
, amount,of .work to keep it a,live institution. From the figures given to me 
"by t,h€ energetic S*ecretaryd'AIr., Summers) there, however, is a larger num¬ 
ber, of .Branches than eve,r before.,* There are 119, of these Branches, against 
103 in'1899, there''having,,been a- gradual inci'ease each year. Out of'the first 
, do .Bureaus' started, all but six are'still in, active operation, and, that points' 

■ to,^ a'^reat deal,of activity'having-been displayed in connection with the in¬ 
stitution. A good deal of this.was'due to the for^ight of our'old friend Air', 
Alo'lineux. (Hear,., hear.) ■ -.Co.niparison .had,,been drawn, sometimes between 
what-. we sp,eiKl '.in' .South- Australia"-and' what-'they spend in 'the other Btates, " 
bur for,-,that -comparison, to,be of any -worth .yo-u' must weigh the .lesuits from 
the expenditure in each -State. As -I stated' in, the House of As^nffiiy the'"' 
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other dajj we have been more economical in coniieetioii with our agriciiltiirai 
as well as every other .public department, necessity having compelled us to do 
so, but I do' not hesitate to say that if you review carefully the results of the 
expenditure in this State on agricultui’al work you will find that we have got 
better value for our money than either Vietoria or New South Wales. \'oii 
have heard of Government inspection in Victoria, and you know what lias been 
the worth of it. You have also heard of the system of subsidies in Victoria, and 
you know into whose pockets they have gone—^not into those of the producers, 
as was, of course, the intention of the Parliament of Victoria, If you had 
travelled through the thiee States as I have done, you would have noticed that 
agricultural development lias gone on more rapidly here than in the other 
States- We have taken greater advantage of the benefits derived from the 
use of_ phosphatic manures, and our cultivation is more thorough. W'here 
there is one acre under fallow on the other side, I ‘think you will find twenty 
here. We have not got such a good climate as Victoria, but, owing largely 
to the energies of the members of the Agricultural Bureau, we have made bet¬ 
ter use of our knowledge of scientific agriculture. In the dairying 'industry 
we thought we ivould have gone ahead faster than has been the ease, and ‘t 
w*as much to- be regretted that the exports from the State had fallen off as they 
had. Some years ago, between 500 and 600 tons of butter was exported to 
England, while last year the quantity was from 250 to 260 tons. I think the 
difficulty in South Australia—-and I suppose it is the same in the other States 
—is to get labour suitable for that kind of work. Dairying wnrk not only 
occupies people all the days of the week, but Sundays as well, and I am sure 
that is one of the chief reasons we do not make progress in that industry to a 
greater extent, We find that keeping sheep and growing w’heat, whicli work 
is done to a large extent by our oivn families, probably in the long run pay® 
us better. I want you during this week, wlien you will have various'subjects 
under discussion, to determine in what direction public money can h& spent 
wisely by the Agricultural Department in advancing the natural industries 
of the State.!. I can assure you of this: I will place very great weight on the 
decisions at which you will arrive. In connection with the wine industry, 
since the time you met last year the Wine Depot has been transferred to a 
powerful company in London, with plenty of capitai, and it hopes to push 
the trade in .England—a course that was practically suggested by our growers 
wlio have the interests of the industry at heart. The Government, therefore, 
cM>nsklered it useless to carry on the Depot when the p-eople it intended^ to 
benefit were opposed to the work it was doing. 1 do- not, how’-ever, think 
that the money speait in pushing the wine trade in London has been lost, because 
in the last ten years the export of wine has been nearly double ; whilei in Vic¬ 
toria, where they have expended far more money in various directions, prin¬ 
cipally in bonuses, their exports have been practically stationary, and those 
of New South Wales have gone back. This industry has considerable possi¬ 
bilities in the future. It appears to me that it is the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to disseminate information that will be of value to the pi'oducers. I am 
not going to trouble you with figures to any extent to-iiiglit, but wmiid re¬ 
commend a careful study of the annual report of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, consisting of the reports of the various experts of the Department. In 
connection with fruit Mr, E. B. Ytoung’s report showed that forty different 
varieties of apples had been shipped to England, and the figures^ were ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable as a giii-de to’ wliat were the best varieties to ship to Lon¬ 
don. To-day I received the results of one of this 5 'ear^s shipments, and they 
show^ how- different sorts vary in the same shipment. Fruit shipped by the 
same steamer and sold by the same agent shownd a difference in the net 
returns of. from 2s. to Ss. '5cL per case. The difference in the return was due* 
entirely to packing and grading, to ciuality and to variety. I am very glad 
to see the friiitgrower.s are combining in their own interests,^ and, it is quite 
time they did so’. In Victoria they are moving in the. same direction,'. If;the 
Government, can do anything, to -assist them .it will he only loo pleased to.d'O' 
it. If they choose to,allow- us to put the fruit aboard for them, !■ am sure 
we can do better for them than any agents. Those wlio have had experience: 
say that the fruit'should be cooled down before it leaves South' Anjetralia, 
'and w'e have facilities for doing this. ■ In regard to freiplit-,. fruit, iS'charged:' 
double rates aS' compared with meat, and it is'quite .time" the.'fruitgrower®;' 

, combined ho secure, a reduction of freight. ’■ Evidently-the sliipp''iii,g .'co,mpaiiies.,. 
have combined to' keep' up^the freights. I think this .'industry in South Aus¬ 
tralia is capable of increasing tenfold if you 'can find a''market''for'.,your fruit.'' 
You are not,,'however, going to find a market, in'London'',for'a.n'enorarou®- 
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quantity of fruit at 12s. or 14s. a ease, because- at tliose prices_ a yexj large 
proportion o-f the population cannot afford to buy the fruit. H the grower 
can clear 3s. per case, the industry" will become one of the best in Soutli^ Aiusr- 
tralia. I have here a book entitled ''‘Organisation of Agriculture.” The writer is 
E. A. Pratt, and the book is worthy of careful study by any one eiigageid in 
agricultural work, or has its interests at heart. In England very grave coni' 
plaints have been made by the producers concerning the treatment tliey^ re¬ 
ceive from the raihvays. They say that the railway charges are too high. 
Further, they declare that the producers on the Continent receive much bet¬ 
ter treatment. I will read a few cxiiotations from the book. In referring to 
Denmark the writer states:—found in Denmark that the State reduced 
the rates on its lines of railway in 1897 owing to an outcry on the part ot the 
agriculturists. They learnt that there was actually a profit of 2 per cent, 
being made on the railways, and this profit, they declared, ought to be re¬ 
turned to the people. But under the altered conditions thus brought about 
the lines have since barely paid their way, and the rates had consequently to 
be raised again, the new tariff coming into force on July 1, 1903.” Now, there 
is an analogy between Denmark and South Australia. 

A Delegate.—-We want a reduction, too. 

Mr. Butler—'Well, 3 'OU are not likely to; get it. (Laughter.) The South 
Australian railways this year have not paid working expenses and interest 
by -about £50,000, so they could not expect to have the rates reduced. The&i 
Mr. Pratt continues:—“"This fact led me to make, a careful study of the con¬ 
ditions of agriculture abroad and to seek with gi'eat minuteness for the answer 
to the question constantly before my mind: ‘How is it that the foreigners are 
able to send us such big loads Are there any special advantages _ they pos¬ 
sess which might be secured by the British farmer as a means of improving 
his own position?^ And the more I enquired, the more I was met by this 
stiiking tact: That in every one of the countries now pouring their agricultu¬ 
ral produce into Gi-eat Britain there has been an agricultural revival which 
has led to the spreading throughout each of them of a more or less complete 
net-work of agricultural organisation, manifesting itself in v.arying degrees, 
in the spread of agricultural education, and in combinations among the agri¬ 
cultural community for an endless variety of purposes, including the virtual 
transformation of farming methods in accordance with the latest developments 
of agricultural science; organisations for obtaining agricultural necessaries 
of reliable qualities at lesser cost; the purchase in common of costly machinery 
which would otherwise be beyond the means of a small cultivator; the formv 
tion of co-operative societies, for purposes both of production and of sale ; 
the setting-up of agricultural credit Banks, as a means of keeping the farmer 
out of the hands of the usurer, and enabling him to carry on his operations 
more successfully; and the improvement of the individual lot of the agricul¬ 
turist in many ways. The special circumstances in which this network of 
organisation has been developed differ in each particular country, and it is a 
fimdamental principle of the movement, regarded as a whole, that not only 
has each of the countries concerned differed from each other in establisbing 
agricultural organisations suited to its national conditions: but the greatest 
degree of success has been obtained where the associations have been started 
on a very small scale in rural districts to meet local, or even strictly paro¬ 
chial, conditions, and, while maintaining their individual entity, have after¬ 
wards combined^ with other sinailar bodies to form district, county, or even 
national federations for the attainment of common advantages. The direct 
results of these new conditions have been to cheapen and to increase produc¬ 
tion in the countries concerned: to facilitate, and therefore to economise, the 
dispatch of the greater quantities of produce available for export: and to so 
far improve the general position of the foreign producers that, while Great 
Britain—-the land wdiose agriculturists have been the slowest of any in resort¬ 
ing to all this organised effort—is still in the throes of agricultiiral depres¬ 
sion, other countries, which have re-organised their methods, are proclaiming 
that the trials they also have had to experience have no-v”, more or less, been 
surmounted,'”’U Those who. are interested in these Continental couiitides will 
know that this is a striking instance of what can be done, not so mueli by 
State aid, ashy mutual help. Denmark is not many million acres in extent, 
and has a population of about 2,000^000 people to support. The producers 
there export to England £10,000,000 worth of butter a year. It ’ wa.:| only 
fifteen■ years ago^ when the first coK)perative" bacon factory was started in Den- 
;'mkrkv They treated 23,000 pigs the first.year, and paid the owners about £2 
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9s. per liead. Witliiii the fifteen years, twenty-five of tliese co-operative fae- 
to'ries have started, and have treated 770,000 pigs. Owing to the iiiiproTeiiien.t- 
that has taken place in the breeding of the pigs, etc., the price per head has 
increased_from £2 9s. to £3 7s. or £3 8s. per head, or nearly £1, With regard 
to these industries in South Australia, yon know it is nece^ssary not only to 
find markets for the surplms produce, but to know what use we can put them 
to apart from human eoiisumption. Germany last \-ear produced 48,000,000 
tons of ^potatoes, and the consumption there for ordinary purposes was about 
half of it, and Mr. Pratt thus describes the use which is niacie ot the balance; — 
‘'But chemistry long since showed that there were other uses, besides those of 
direct food suppliesto pvhich the-potato could be put. Most people are 
aw'are that alcohol is distilled from potatoes, but it mtay be less generally 
known that jn Germany there is a great industry in the production from pota¬ 
toes of a spirit used for driving motors and engines, for lighting both in. the 
public streets and in private houses, for heating, and also for cooking. Im 
the coip'se of a single year .a total of 2,000,000 tons of potatoes, valued at 
£2,500,000, will be used for distilling purposes alone, the residues constitu¬ 
ting a. valuable food for cattle. For potato starch another 2,000,000 tons a 
year will be used, and of this starch the United Kingdom imported in 1901 
close on 24,000 tons. Gtiier products of the potato are starch syrup, starch 
sugar, dextrin, and potato flour. Germany’s total export of potato hour and 
starch in 1901 amounted to 46,000 tons, nearly double the quantity 
for the previous year; and her export of dextrin was 14,000 

tons.^’ I quote this because I know people living in the 
South - East state that potato - growing has not paid lately. This 
shows the necessity for agricultural education. I hope that some day we will 
be able to manufacture our own goods as well as grow produce. During the 
past season we used 52,000 tons of commercial manures, spread over 1,400,000 
acres. If anybody had said a few years ago that we would ever have used 
that quantity in one year he would have been laughed at. My experience 
lias been that these manures ^ive proportionately better returns on the 
lighter soils. I know country which eould have been bought at 10s. per acre 
a few 3 ^ears ago, but to-day it is worth £3 an acre. This is owing to the 
manures and the improved system of agriculture. I said to-day in another 
place that I did not consider an eight-bushel average for South Australia in 
the future, taking one year with another^ an outside estimate. (Hear,, 
hear.) I put it this way: If we could get five or six bushels per acre before 
we spent a quarter of a million on these manures and adopted improved 
methods of cultivation, and were not going to obtain eight bushels now, I 
doubted if the producers would be much better off. I am very sanguine we 
are going to do much better than that, especially if we are careful as tO' what 
kind of wheat we sow. Although we will always have to contend against red 
rust, there were many good rust-resisting wheats we could grow, I would like 
here to express my appreciation of the valuable work done by our friend 
Mr. Richard Marshall in connection with the making of rnst-resisting wheats 
of good yielding and milling qualities. {Applause.y Professor Lowrie did 
not seem to take much interest in the improvement of wheat by cross fertili¬ 
sation, but I promi.se you this: we- are going to take it up now in connection 
with the Agriciiltnral Department, and I hope the result will be beneficial to 
the farmers. When I was in New South Wales I was very pleased to hear 
that many of the wheats which found special favour there were ^ South Aus¬ 
tralian wheats; in fact, I believe that most of the wheats in New South Wales 
were originally raised in South Australia. But in Canada they seem to 
realise the advance of scientific knowledge in connection wfith agriculture. 
The Hon. John Dryden says:—'-'The gentlemen looking in my face today 
perhaps do not realise as I do the hunger and thirst that exist for informa¬ 
tion all over the country—it i.s not for amusement, but for information. If 
these agricultural societies will undei'take to give this information they will 
be ten times as popular as they aie to-day, or ever have been. This is'the 
work that has been imdertaken in these latter days by the Fanners^ Institute 
system. The Farmers^ Institute and the agricnitural society should be dove¬ 
tailed together. . What does an agricultural .society undertake to do : "by 
bringing .together these/ animals and presenting the "best productsSome 
people seem to think that the ^object, is that they may give'prizes to this man 
'and'to' the other; but the giving of these'prizes is only, a rheans that,is used" 
towards another.'end.' , The" end ■ and object'of At .all,,, as contemplated "by; the 
"framervS of'.the Act, was to present the proper ideals to the people, so.that they 
might know exactly what was the best thing, and.what they, ought" to.produce 
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in tbe best interests of tlie coiiiitry. That- was ^the idea coiiteniplated_ hy the 
fanners of the land. But the Agricultural Society stops there: that is ali_ it 
can do, I can fancy a young man who is without mformatioii,, but has become in¬ 
terested ill agriculture, looking on and saying, T should like to know how to 
produce them, but yoiir Society does not give the information. I shoiikl like 
to know what they'mean by putting that animal first. The other one looks 
better to me, but I can get no information.’ The only way this young man 
could get the information he seeks would be to- attend the nieetiiigs of the Far¬ 
mers’ Institute, where these matters are discussed. The h'arniers’ Institute 
therefore supplements the Agricultural Society, and the one ought to^ be 
dovetailed into the other—^that is, if jmu are endeavouring to reach the object 
I have set up in iiiy own mind as being the aim and desire of every agricultural 
society. This eiiiphasises the fact that there should be a closer ooniiection be¬ 
tween the agricultnral societies and what they call in Canada farmers’ insti¬ 
tutes. People going to showgrounds often were unaware why the prizes were 
awarded to the animals when they] saw them. I think we could do something 
to more closely connect the Agricultural Department with the shows held 
throughout-the country, where they do' good work.” The New Brunswick Com¬ 
missioner of Agriculture says:—‘‘The demand for more and better knowledge 
along agricultural lines is a predominant feature with New Brunswick agri¬ 
culturists, for they are beginning to realise the fact that no^ business or calling 
in life offers better opportunities for intelligent and well-directed efforts than 
agricult me, but to simply plough and mow, reap and sow, is no longer consid¬ 
ered inteliigent fanning. Therefore the farmers of this province have 
awakened to the necessity of being informed albng all lines of this work, for 
never in the history of the province has there been such a demand for printed 
infoi'matioii as the demand of tlie past year.” In discussing the question of 
the duties of the State in this connection he says:—^_“The extent to wliieli the 
State should take action in the matters under consideration is a point upon 
which differences of opinion may arise ; but my individual conviction theieon 
is that the agriculturists should rely to the fullest possible extent on the two 
great principies of self-help and mutual help, and depend as little as possible 
upon State aid. My aim has been, therefore, to show what can be done by a 
resort to the former principles, rather than to say anything that would lead 
to greater dependence on the latter; and how very much there is that the 
British farmers can do for themselves in following examples set elsewhere has, 
I think, been abundantly proved.” I do not quote these words to support any 
evasion of duty on the part of the State or the Government of a country, but 
think we can do a great deal by copying what other nations are doing. I think 
we should get the best men we can get a.s expei'ts, and in various directions we 
are disseininating knowledge, and this knowledge has made South Australia 
what she is. I would like to say in connection with The Journal of Agricidture 
we have been in the habit of giving it away to the members of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau. But it should be in the hands of every producer in South Aus¬ 
tralia., and any farmer can obtain it by paying Is. per year. It will ever be the 
aim of the Department to make it an interesting agricultural publication. A 
good deal has been said of late about the value of experimental work, and I. 
may .say that during the last few years, with tlie assistance of the various 
branches of tlie Agricultural Bureau, we have carried out a number of very 
useful experiments. The attempt was lujt sustained ennugli, and wo'propose to 
carry out experiments in a different manner over a series of years on the same 
land. Our experiments have unquestioiiahly done a lot of goO'd, and some of 
the results have shown that krge areas of land that formerly were not apprc>- 
ciated by our farmers will, in the near future, be placed under cultivation. 
The lower part of' Eyre Peninsula,/for instance, is going to be a large wheat- 
producing'district, There is a 20-ineh rainfall. The country is covered with 
inaliee;'and, the'soil 'will . respond splendidly to phospliatic manures. I .went 
oyer there two years ago to look at'the''Koppio Estate, whi'cli we purchased. 

, 'When VO went there the. country 'was .overrun' with rabbits: but l am con- 
zinced 'that.dn buying this, land ,w'e made a ve'ry good .ba.rgain for tliO' State. 
The piirchirse' of the estate has given an. impetus that will lead to a great settle¬ 
ment in,,,that country.' We have'now'150,1)00 more acres.of land 'available for 
selection, all^ within'goO'd 'raink.ll'area.. There,.;.will he plenty of'difficulties to 
contend against the'first two or^three seasons, but, people will not' i-egret 
going there. At Lipson,.'a. few miles,above Port. Lincoln,, an'.experiment wa$ 
tried w,ith, wheat in' 1902.,'With ^a rainfall'of'Only 8*1'inches between'seeding 
and harvest a .return of, 3 biis, 22 fb,. was; roa-ped without 'manureup .to 22, bim., 
with manure. , My own experience is, that., .it ...does' not pay to 'use'eommerci'ai 
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iertiiisers^if you do iiot^ fallow tixo land -as well. You siiouki divide a certain 
portion of voiir land' oft’ for stock. If land is properly cultivated for fa year 
or two you will find tlvat it will carry double the iiimiber of stock it woiiid 
b-etore you niade use of tlie-se manures. Take the Roseworthy Agrieuiturai 
College, for instance. The old pastures. 14 or 15 years agO'. would scarcely 
fatten a sheepwhile now* the quality of the ■animals raise'd there camiot be 
surpassed. Yhile giving Protessor Lowrie the credit due to him for advocating 
the keeping of sheep on the farm, I believe it was the opening up of the expo^it 
trade in laaiibsi that did most to induce farmers to adopt this practice. ^ly ex- 
perieiyee- w*a:S that^in tlie |)ast w*e had to be content with 4s. or os. fo'i’ a lamb 
—IA Deiegate--—''Sometimes 3s. 6d.”)—which, of course, did not pay us. The 
complaint has been inade that the expO'Ct trade has put up the price of meat. 
Yhy, it has had nothing to do with it. We have 500,000 more sheep in the inside 
country to-day tliaii wdieii w'e started the export trade. Instead of injuring the 
cons inner in the city, in spite of the shipments of frozen meat sent away, we 
have produced more sheep and lambs than w^e ever did before lambs were ex¬ 
ported. The same remark applies to other produce. If we could establish oiit- 
vskle markets, and could supply the best produce, South xiiistralia w"as going to 
push ahead. Since I last saw you the Roseworthy Agricultural College has given 
me a great deal of trouble and anxiety; but I hope the result will be more 
satisfactory than ever before. ^ The Council of Agriculture made the recom” 
meiidation that the , tw'O positions. Principal and Professor of xigriciilture, 
should be divided. It w*as thought that a man should not be expected to 
manage tlie College and maintain proper discipline -while at the same time 
he w'as expected to devote ‘con.siderable time travelling about the country. Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins has taken the position of Principal of the College. I am going 
to select the very best man I can get to fill the position of Professor of Agri- 
ciiitur.e. I hope the proposed new Professor will do a great deal to assist the 
Council of Agriculture and the Agricultural Bureau in keeping the 
usefulness of the Department up to a high standard, and in extending agri¬ 
cultural knowdedge in South Australia. Air. J. Aliller has suggested that the 
new Professor should travel about and conduct cla.sses of the younger farmers 
ill different centres. Such a practice has been adopted in Yictoria. He might 
be able to do some work in that direction, and I will see if any sutdi plan can be 
arranged. I can promise the Branches of the Bureau that he will devote a 
large portion of his time to travelling among the farmens in the various dis¬ 
tricts. In conclusion, I wish to say that this time next year I hope I will still 
be able to address j’ou as Alinister of Agriculture. (Cheers.) 

Air,’ H. Kelly moved a vote to the Alinister for his excellent address. 

Air. R. Caldwell seconded the motion, which wms carried unanimously. 

Cfiairman^s Address. 

The ClMirman (Colonel Rowell) said—I feel at a disadvantage in having 
ro follow Air. Butler, as I can scarcely avoid going over the same gipuiid as 
the Alinister., In welcoming the delegates of the Bureau' to this sixteenth 
annual Cbxigress one can but be struck with the amount of influence for good 
this organi.«ati'On 'can confer on the producers of this State. At pr«ent' there 
are 112 Branches, wdth over 1,500 members. The Bureau in connection with 
the Agricultural College is a splendid medium for the dissemination of informa¬ 
tion, the equal of which, I believe, is. not to be found in any other Australian 
State. The Bureau may be described as a ■co-operative assoclatio-n in the 
I'lighest sense—in teaching arid learning by the experience of membem, and the 
more the members realise that purpose of the Bureau, land act on it as such, 
the greater will be the success ot any Branch. ^^The member who com^ to 
meeting's tO' absorb, and not to diffuse information, fails to act up to the 
obligations'of 'membership. None of us' but can leam something from the 
experiexice of their fellO'W cultivators of. the soil. It has frequently been stat^' 
of late that interest in the Bureau meetings was flagging. It is'true that in 
many insta.nces the atteiida^noe of members w'as not satisfactory, and that the 
Branch Conferences held lately had not realised expectations. 'However, taken 
on the whole, t^he meetings were held as ottesn as previously, and the attendance 
of members, though undoubtedly not so high as it should be, was up to the 
average. It i.s di^sappointing to note that, excwt in a.few localities', it 'seems 
impossible to■ get the outside public to attend Bureau, meetings,,, and',', thie' 
difficulty, of overcoming this indifference has been a matter of'frequent comment..'' 
During the vea'r there.' 'ha'S- been considerable .discussion on the proposals of 
the 'AYilinjiiigto-ii Branch that one-third of the members'should retire annually,",. 
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being eligible for re-eieetioii,. and that the election .shoiihl always be by bal¬ 
lot. Tliirty-isix Bran’clies supported, and seventeen opposed, or, at any rate, 
were indifferefnt on the subject. Clare Branch sugge.sted that the meniber- 
ship be unlimited. The Council ot Agriculture has given careful considera- 
tiori to this matter, and has decided to allow matters to remain as cUt preseait. 
Ill coiiiiectioii with the work of the. Bureau, it is interesting to^ note the 
improvements made during the xiast fourteen or fifteen years in connection 
with cultural work. In farming the most prominent of these are the use of 
manures, ,the extension ol the practice of fallowin;|j of keeping sheep on 
faj'ms, the xioultry and dairying industries, and the improveinents of wheats, 
particularly in respect to rust resistance. In connection with this, I am 
piea.sed to see with us to-night a gentleman who has done so much for the 
farmers of this State. I refer to Mr. Marshall, whose ivork I am p!ea.sed to 
see is to be in a small measure recognised by us. The latest agricultural 
statistics show that whereas seven years ago the land under fallow was 512,5(il 
acres, or equal to less than a quarter of the total area under cereal crops that 
year, last year the area of fallow land was 1,010,141 acres out of a total of 
2,147,491 acres under cereal crops, showing that the proportion of fallow liad 
more tlian doubled in seven years. Regarding the dairying industry, figures 
show that we have i>ractically got ail and a little more back thian we lost 
during the drought. Last year's butter yield was, I believe, the iiighest on 
record, and, as supplies have kept up unusually well during the winter, and 
we have a promise of good feed in most dairying districts ’well intcj the sum¬ 
mer, it will not be surj)rising if we beat last year’s figures. There is no ques¬ 
tion that South Australia is better fitted for dairying than many people 
imagine, and it would undoubtedly be to the interest oi the whole State to see 
a marked increase in the dairying industry, as, while' the returns x)er acre 
are, comparatively speaking, large, the co.st in labour of earning the.se returns 
is also much greater than in, say, wheatgrowing or sheepfarming, and the 
employment of a large rural population will undoubtedly help to maintain 
the commercial prosperity of the State, In connection with the fruitgrowing 
industry, twelve years ago most growers considered that the various diseases 
to which our fruits and fruit trees were subjected were unconquerable. To¬ 
day it may be safely averred that the men who suffer most severely are those 
who neglect to try the various i-emedies for the destruction of the pests. To 
give an idea of the proportions our fruit industry is assuming I will instance- 
the production of currants. Whereas in 1897 we produced 97,104 fb., last 
year (1903) our output was 1,165,472 lb., and, as the demand within the Com¬ 
monwealth is still four times as much as the output of Victoria and Soiitk 
Australia, there is every prospect of this branch of fruitgrowing being decid' 
edly profitable for many years to come. As a fruitgrower, I would like to 
refer to the export of fruit to oversea markets. The future of the industry is 
bound up ill this trade. During the past season we have sent away nearly 
100,000 cases, and, though the past season’s operations have not been a ac¬ 
cess, I belieye there is no ground for alarm, and that under ordinary condi¬ 
tions the prices realised in London would leave a fair margin of profit to tie 
grower, improvements in the methods of marketing and in the carriage of 
our fruit were, however, absolutely' necessary. The fruitgrow-i'r.s, in' factt 
the whole community, have good ground for complaint against the xiolicy of 
the shipowners carrying refrigerated produce, and also their unfair stand in 
'reference to the safe carriage of such produce. At present Australia pay.s 
over a quarter of a million sterling to shipowners for carriage of refrigerated 
produce, and South Australia’s share of this comes to over £30,GOO. Although 
. freights are ■ excessive, 'shipovuiers repudiate all responsibility for even fit¬ 
ting up the chambers properly and delivering the fruit in sound condition. 
Should 'any shipper have the courage to demand eomxiensation for lO'.ss caused 
by neglect on the part of the Company’s'servants, 'he' is refe'iTod. to a strong 
ririg' of shipowners formed to ■ fight any such claim. The South Australian 
.Fruitgrowere’ Association 'is acting . in' conjunction with similai’ associations 
in the other State® with, .a view 'to securing an alteration in lespect to this 
'ni'atter,' which 'affected ^shippere of all classes .of refrigerated products. I 
would appeal to all fruitgrowers "connected with the^ Bureau to join 'the Asso¬ 
ciation^ and ^assist in this and other matters, , In connection with the recent 
.alterations in the Department, the'members ,of. the Council of Agriculture 
believed that Prof^^sor' Perkins’S' appointment as Principal' of Rosaworthy 
College was a step that would be^'fully .'justified'by that gentleman's, work. 

■ They; were, glad tO'know that a Pro'fessor of 'Agri.cultiire' was also .t.o 'be ap- 
; pointed.' Under the new arrangement.h© believ*<S'the members of the B'ure.au' 
.'and, the general public would have every reason to be, satisfied. 
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Mr. Robertson (Wiimingtoii) said he wished to draw attention to^ the 
prc:)posa-l of tire Wilmington Branch to- alter the rules in respect to member¬ 
ship. He iinderstood that the Council of Agriculture had decided that the 
p:r-opc-sed alteivatioii should not be made. He did not think that a decision 
on the question should be come to by the Council of Agriculture, but by Con¬ 
gress-. 

Air. J. Alillm' stated that when the subject Avas considered by the Council 
ot Agrjcultiire it wa.s alleged that only about one-third of the Branches had 
A oted ill faA’our of the suggestion. SeA’enteeii Branches AA^ere opposed to the 
proposal, and 33 in faA'oiir of it, AAdiile there were over 100 Branches. 

All;. Robertson (Wilmington) said the notices proposing the suggested 
alteration AA’ere sent to only 64 Branches. Fifty-fiA’-e replies were receiA’edj 
and of these 37 lA-erc faAnurable, Avhile others AA’ere unfavourable, and some 
were undecided. He considered they, therefore, had a tAvo-thirds majority in 
taAnirr of the alteration. 

Air. II. Caldwell thought that effect should not be giA’en to the proposal 
of the Wilmington Branch. The position the Council of Agriculture took Avas 
that it would be unAcise to alloAV any .suggestion affecting the constitution of 
the Agrieultnral Bureau to be enforced unless a majority of the Avhole of the 
Branches Avere in faA’our of such a proposition. The rules had worketl well 
for a number of years, and if any alteration AA'ere made it should be by a 
two-third-s majority of the Branches. 

The Chairman said the matter Avas to be brought before ‘‘Free Parlia¬ 
ments ’ and no decision aa-oiiUI be come to that night. 

A delegate said the dairy industry in this State u as not progressing so sat¬ 
isfactorily as in A'ictoria. Perhaps the cause was that our dairymen were not 
going to so much trouble as AA’ere the Auctorians in housing and rugging 
ooAA’vS in cold AA'eather. A higher percentage of butter and milk was got from 
the c‘0Av.s in A^ictoria. 

FUTURE IVIEETINGS OF CONGRESS. 

Air. W. L. Summers saicl it had been suggested that in order to prevent 
the Thursday eA’ening meeting of the Bureau clashing AA'itii the annual meet¬ 
ing of the h ariners’ Union the meetings of Congress should be started on 
Tuesday morning instead of Tiieksday evening in future. The question was : 
If the alteration Avere made, AA’ould a number of delegates fail to attend the 
opening ceremony? 

Air. R. CaklAvell thought that the suggestion AA’as a good one, and moA^I: 
—’H’hat ill future Congre,ss be opened on Tuesday mornings.” 

Air. Gleeson (Carrietoii) nioA’ed as an amendment;— 'Hhat the Congress 
be ^opened on Tuesday eA'enings, as a-t present.” He thought that people 
living on the narroAV gauge railivay line would be unable to be present on the 
Tiiesda-y morning unless they came to Adelaide, at. the end of t-he preAuous 
week. He had been traA’elling from his home .since Monday, -and had only 
just arrived in the city. ■ ' • ■ ■ 

Air. J. Alalcolm (Kadina) considered that it Avoiild be uiuvise to alter 
the time of the opening of Congress'if..by doing so they w’ould interfere with 
the attendance of delegates. - Supposing they shifted the time for the open¬ 
ing of Congress, wh-at guarantee' Atnuld they have that the Farmers’ Union 
Avoiild not Avant to alter-the date of their meetings again? 

On the -suggestion of another delegate Air. CaldAA’ell agreed to amend his 
motion to tlie effect -that the matter should be considered by the Branches of 
the Bureau, and this AA’as carried. 


Wednesday IVIorning’, September 

Air. J; Aliller (A^ice-Chainnan of the Council of Agriculture) occiipmd the' 
ciiaii', in the absence of Colonel RoAvell. 

: All'. H.' A. Cowan, of On-etree Hill Branch, read the following paper 

lucerne-growing. ■ 

Lucerne iS'one of' nature Is grandest fodder plaiit-s, and has been kn-OArii for ■■ 
■a good many ;.*enturies. Hartlib, an English writer, urges the A’aliie of, this 
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plant for Englisii farmers, in a work piiblisliecl in 1651. He quotes Columella, 
•of tile R-omaii period, as an authority on lucerii-e-growiiig in those times, who 
says that the plant would last for ten years, and may be mown for four.years 
sereii times a year. So we find-it was known and valued at that early period. 

Leaving the past and coming to our own time, its good qualities are ueil 
known and utilized throughout California and the Eastern States of America, 
and millions of acres are now under lucerne in Argentine, but it is greatly 
neglected iii^Soutli xAiistralia. It will grow in almost any soil, but best results 
will be obtained from deep black loam or chocolate soils, which are rich in 
lime, potash, and phosphoric acid; but owners of poorer soils should not neg¬ 
lect lucerne, as it will pay on a variety of soils. It often does better in stiff 
clay lands than in those"of freer character, owing, no doubt, to the quality 
of the subsoils. 

I wmuld strongly recommend stock owners generally to plant liiceiiie for 
grazing purposes, even without the aid of irrigation ; many have neglected 
lucerne loeoause they thouglit it could not be profitably grown unless watered. 
Select a plot^ on the farm with a good strong subsoil, that will retain moisr 
ture, and if it is low lying so that it gets some of the drainage from the sur¬ 
rounding land, so much the better.' Care must, however, be taken that the 
water cannot lie on the surface too long, or the plant may perish. Having 
ch-osen the plot, plough it deeply early in the winter, and work it well, to get 
it fine, and free from lumps. To' make a really good preparation, the ground 
should be ploughed with a subsoil plough, as it saves time, gives ta stronger 
plant, and therefore pays for the labour. 

I have found that early in August is the best time for seeding on the 
plains, though I should think a month later would be a good time in the hills, 
where the weather is colder and the fi'osts more severe. I have used colonial 
seed, the germinating energy of which I tested by putting some of it into! 
wet flannel and keeping it moist by a window, where the sun could heat it. 
The seed was sown with a Alassey-Harris drill, with grass sseedbox attach-' 
mentj set to sow 10 ib. of seed per acre, and 90 fb. superphosphate, at a depth 
of 1 inch to inches. The grass seedbox has small tubes* leading into the 
larger ones, and the seed and the manure go through the hoe together. Sixty 
acres have been sown in this way,* the first 20 acres early in September, 1901, 
in dark, free soil, with a limestone subsoil. This came up splendidly, and has 
a good, strong root and crown : but the return is not as good as it ought to 
be, on account of the limestone subsoil allowing what little rain that falls to 
drain away too quickly. The next 40 acres were sown early in August, 1902, 
in stiff, land, with clay subsoil. This also came up well, and gives much 
better returns than the first 20 acres. You will notice that this lucerne is 
still very young, and has not got its roots down far yet: but the only time jt 
failed to have a green bite for the stock was during Alarch and April of this 
year. The 1^ inches of rain about April 18 made it shoot ahead at once-, and 
I had good feed right up to the end of June. Since August 14. I turned 26 
■cows and 7 horses each night on to a 20-acre paddock of lucerne, which was 
■about six .or eight inches high. From my experience of the^ sixty acres. I am 
thoroughly isonviiKsed that 5 !b. of seed, drilled in as described above, is suffi¬ 
cient. 

The young plant should not be allowed to blossom during the first year, ^as 
it exhausts, the plant. Either lightly stock it to keep it down, or, better still, 
if you can spare the feed, mow it off, and let the cut stuff lie on the ground as 
a miiich.' .It may .w.ant feeding or cutting off two or three times the. first'sum¬ 
mer. Lucerne should always, be divided into several paddocks, so that it will' 
^et-rest, and'not be kept always bleeding.' My sixty ^aores are divided_ into 
four ■ paddocks at .present,. but two of these paddocks will be divided again, so 
as to make six paddocks of about ten acres each. It will deteriorate after the 
third year if neglected,; but with’ proper care and attention it will last, not 
five-or ten years, but 'fifty, yeans. ' Within the last few days I have read of a' 
field of .lucerne in America which,'at sixty years old,'was doing m well as 
ever it did in its younger days.' .When the lucerne is cut down^oV' the stock are' 
removed "from' a p-addock during the first year it should be lightly' harrowed, 
in the ^cond.'.''year .heavily'harrowed, and after the second year disc harrowed. 

■ ' D'urin^ the TOCond year .1 have, used 'a ■ cultivator inet^d of heavy harrows. 
The'Ameri'cans use disc' harrow®. By 'the following, accident they discovered 
that discmg; lucerne 'improved'it'.greatly,'' In Kansas-' a held w.as sown in' the 
dry year''o'f''1894,'hut. it did not .get a'good' stand,.-so in' 1897 pigs, were turned 
on and fed, .it do-wn clwely., being taken off early in the f-all. . The field w^as then 
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‘disc liarrowedj witli the discs sharp^ and set at as great an angle as possible^ 
then cross disced. The ground was thoroughly pulrerisecL and tlie ' bieeme 
.apparently destroyed. - After this ^ rough treatment, however, it came up 
strongly, and was much better than it had been before. As a general rule the 
Americans have the disc^sel; so that they barely turn the soil over, at a depth 
of two iiiehes. This splits up the crown of the plant, but does not cut the tap 
root. 

If at any time you have a good growth of lucerne, which is not required 
at once, it should be made into hay. Cut when the crop is about one-third in 
bloom, as the largest amount of digestible matter is obtainable then. The 
plant should not be allowed to stand later than the early blossoming stage, as 
it becomes hard and woody, and rapidly decreases in food value. It is a. rather 
difficult matter to make good lucerne hay, and can only b© acquired by prac¬ 
tice, but it is a useful reserve food in any form, from good hay to indifferent 
ensilage, and none need be wasted. If the hay is pnt into stack before tire 
stems are cured, it is very liable to heat and moukl, but if allowed to lie on 
the ground too long the leaves will get dry and drop off, and the most valuable 
part is lost._ In the Eastern States of America the general practice is to cut 
the lucerne in the forenoon, then rake it up and cure it in windrows, after 
which it is_ put in cocks five or six feet high, as small as will stand. The 
length of time for leaving in windrows or in cocks must always depend on 
the weather, stage of growth of the plant, etc., and experience must guide 
each individual as bo treatment that will give the best results. A heavy rain on 
the hay before it is carted in will depreciate it 50 per cent. Therefore, clioos© 
a time to make hay when the weather prophets are predicting a few days' fine 
weather. 

On a farm in' which I am interested we cut lucerne which grows just about 
an inch a day when irrigated. On one occasion we measured 27 inches in 30 
Lucerne will yield, with ordinary good car© and the necessary heat and 
irrigation, from one to two tons per acre every four or five weelts. 
The sun power in this country is not half appreciated by graziers. It en¬ 
ables us to keep lucerne growing nine, montfe of the year, and it will pay to 
raise water _ from any moderate depth to utilize that power. It 
was at one time freely asserted that this was an exhaustive phriit, and 
that it impoverished the land. The Americans have shown this to be a fallacy, 
that it is a storer of nitrogen, and that lucerne land ploughed up after six or 
eight years, will yield from 35 to* 50 per cent, more of maize, wheat, barley, or 
oats, than equally good land alongside it, which had been farmed with the 
usual rests.’ It is a deep feeder, and in free alluvial soils of river flats it will 
send its roots down 30 or 40 feet, if they do not And moisture enough at shal¬ 
lower depth. Lucerne has its enemies, as other piante have, and the ravage of 
the flea are feared by some. No doubt it is a nuisance, but so are ail parasites, 
frosts out of season, hot winds, locusts, etc. The points I desire to urge on every 
blocker, farmer, grazier, or poultry owner, without regard to the extent of 
their operations, are : The strong vitality of the plant; its deep feeding 
habit; its universal adaptability as stock food. 

Why should America be raising immense numbers of' stock, including pigs, 
on lucernov without the aid of any other food, and in South Australia you may 
travel 20 miles and see stock" without hope of- a green mouthful until rain falls 
and grass has time to grow? It is ..not pluck or ability that is rec|uired, but 
a spirit of enquiry and emulation, combined with a little determination to^ex* 
periment, A little less independence of character, and a little _ more willing¬ 
ness to follow the experience of others,. would ofttimes result in improving our 
methods. 

Mr. W. E, Fisher (Tatiara) thought lucerne well deserved greater atten- 
'tion than it received at present. In the Tatiara district the best plan was 
to plough the land well and sow the se^ with the cereal crop. Generally 
the land w-as not ploughed deep enough for lucerne. A friend of his had 
asked if he could get the Siberian lucerne, which was said to be very hardy 
and productive. 

Mr, F. G. Ayres (Meningie) said he had planted lucenie witir wheat in 
his district, but it was a failure.' 

Mr. F. S. Wight (Kingston) stated-that he had a small plot,, of lucerne 
which was planted with a crop in May, ■the bottom soil being .sandstone; a'lid' 
the plant w-as growing well.. 
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Hr. H, Evans (Reiimark) conskl-ered that a light dressing of superphos¬ 
phate wlieii the iucerne seed was sown would assist it. 

Mr. J. Iklalcohii (Kadin-a) thought that as iucerne had been grown at Wah 
laroo, it could be grown almost anywhere else in the State. He agreexi with 
statement that lucerne was a very hardy plant. _ If people would only 
plant a little they would soon become convinced that it would pay them to 
grow it. He had "been successful with it, although it had cost him 2s. per 1,000 
gallons for water for irrigation. He planted a quarter of an acre as an ex¬ 
periment, and it was a great success, the lucenie growing to a height of 4 
or 6 ft. 

Mr. B. F. Kennedy (Kadina) said he could endorse- Mr. Malcolm Is re¬ 
marks. In his opinion, every farmer should try to improve his position by 
growing some kind of fodder plant. Thirty-five years ago he had seen lucerne 
growing in the Mount Gambior district, wdiere it wns sown with the wheat 
crops by a farmer who used to travel about the country buying cattle. These 
lie v'oiild place on the lucerne, and then, in March and April, they were sold 
as fat cattle. Mr. Bowes had told him that he had made between £300 and 
£-10*i a year on his stubble land in that way. 

Mr. J. A. Lock (Whyte-Yarcowie) had sown two acres with lucenie on a 
fiat where the flood waters could run over it. Seed was put in in September, 
and tile lucenie fed off three times during the summer, 

A delegate said he had had considerable experience with the growing of 
iiieeriie and other fodder plants, and had found that none other gave such 
good retunis as liioerne. He had had the best results in the Riverton district 
ijy sowing the seed in April. He had 30 acres under lucerne, and the crop 
was so heavy that he could not cut it with the binder. 

Air. W. H. Nettle (Booleroo Centred said that althougli he lived in a 
pretty dry district he had tried almost every kind of fodder plant he could 
get hold of. None had lived so long as lucerne, but he did not believe even 
this plant would pay in the dry, northern country, as it did not last long. 
He had sown a little lucerne, mustard, and rape in a paddock, and found that 
the pigs would eat nothing eke if they could get the lucerne. 

Air. J. AVilsdon (Appila-Yarrowie) stated that he had done well in lueeiuie 
growing, and thought the plant would thrive in most parts of thO' State. 

Air. J. G. Preiss (Alannum) declared that he had put in half an acre of 
garden land with lucerne, and, although the rainfall was barely 9 in., it came 
up and grew till about November, when it dried off. AA'hen the rains came 
again it, grew like spear grass. ' Afterwards he tried to- plough it up, as he 
wanted his garden for something else, but failed to- get rid of it. Two, years 
later lie put sheep on it for about three months, and tliat put an end to the 
lucerne. (Laughter.) He got a cutting about every three' w-eeks, that was 
from land that had been, floo'ded’. He wished the wTiter of the paper woukl 
tell him' what kind of seed he had sown. 

Air. Cowazi replied that it- was the ordinary lucerne. He had not he>ard 
of the Siberian before that da.y. 

,A Liiciii-dale d,elegate said he sowed about Is, worth of seed to 'the acre in 
ilk wheat crop,s every year, and got a good summer crop for his sheep, 

. Air. A. L. AleEwin (Brinkworth) thought there was a point that had been 
overlooked. It was at the bottom of everything, and that was pounds, eliil- 
liiigs, and pence. It was no u^ growing lucerne at a, cost of 213. 'fur 20s.. 
wonli of ,the fodder.' ; In the district from which he came two-, shecpowners 
]iad .envii Iiiciuni€\ ,thinking it wns wortliy of trial. It had given them a good 
deal feed in their stubble paddocks, and it was'said that the stock wanted 
sr. met king like this' 'On, the stubbles to- help to. keep them in the right condi- 
Ticn witen .ordinary feed. wa.s dry. In the North, lucerne could only be relied 
niiuii in two seasons out of five. It w.a.s no use'talking of results on a s.maii 
p,[ot: they wanted t.o' kno-w wliat'returns they ivoukl get f,roni, say, 60 acres. 

■ Air. J. Smith (Hawker) considered that Air. Cowank paper wa's a sound, 
riractjcai 'Oiie.' ',He 'would not have risen to speak but for the remarks of tlie 
h!>T .^pc^akc!*. He would tell them his experience in the Far North—in about 
tin> driu.d place where farming'was carried, on in the State. ■ There were 
seven'll! plots of lucerne growing well in 'Hawker. He 'had raised'an'embank- 
ticFit around a quarter of an acre,"so,that'he couIdMood the spot in the event 
I : Lcavy^ rains.^ He had floo-ded the P'lot three times this' year. It was all, 
T':,:-]y ivfli to talk .abr-uit going in for lucerne on a large sLz'lc. They must 
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do it on a small scale first. (Hear, liear.) If they succeeded, tliey would 
S'O-on get 60 acies under lucerne. 

The Chairinaii^ said it had been considered that land about the Broughton 
was not suitable for lucerne-growing, but Mr. Wake had hundreds of acres 
on which wheat, 2 ft. high, and lucerne, IS in. in height, were groiving. He 
reckoned that he would,get a, very heavy crop of lucerne hay. Since it had l}eea 
proved that that land could grow iiiceriie, its value had been doubled. 

Mr. Challenger (Mount Remarkable) thought that two or three rules 
should be observed to grow lucerne profitably. In the first place they must 
have water within a given distance from the surface. Then it was no use 
to attempt^to grow it on the side of hills. He had been able to grow liieenie, 
but tile third year it disappeared, and weeds took its place. Th^e greatest 
difficulty was with the weeds. 

The Chairman said Mr, Wake cultivated his lucerne land with harrows, 
and in that way scratched all the grass out of the crops. 

Mr. McGregor Dey (Gilles Piain.s) said he had some land on the banks of 
the Torrens, and there he eventually intended to grow fruit trees. He 
asked whether it would do any harm to sow lucerne on the land in tlie mean¬ 
time. He wanted to know whether lie could get rid of the lucerne it it were 
planted, and whether it tvould impoverish the soil in any way. 

Mr. Evans (Renmark) said that some years ago he planted Iiieei’iie for the 
express purpop of benefiting the ground. He found that where the land 
before was unfit for trees, now it was good soil. 

W. L. Simimers said he did not know any lucerne by the name of 
Siberian, but believed it was really the Turkestan, trhicli was iiitroclueed by 
the Agricultural Bureau some years ago. Seed of it was sent to farmers so 
they could carry out trials, but the replies received stated that it was no 
better than the ordinary lucerne, and sonm said it was finer in growth and 
much weaker. He advised Air. t)ey not to sow lucerne on his land if he in¬ 
tended planting fruit trees there shortly. 

Air. R. Alarshali said he and his sons had sown 1,500 acres with wheat 
in _a year, and they ran strips of lucerne through the crops. They found it 
paid well; they mixed the vseed wdth the wheat when sowing, 

Air. Cowan, in replying, said he had kept twenty cows in milk during 
the summer with the aid of his lucerne plots. The aiiimals were in good con¬ 
dition, and the milk supply was kept up; but if he had not grown lucerne he 
would ha\’e got very little milk without feeding them on plenty of bran and 
chaff. The lucerne had benefited him as much as a good crop of hay. In 
reply to Air. Chalkii.ger he wished to say that over all his 60 acres the* water 
was 60 ft. o*r more from the surface. With regard to the delegate who had 
planted lucerne sereral times without success, he thought he must have fe^d 
it off too 'Closely, .and that he had failed to cultivate the field properly. 

COMPLETE HARVESTER. 

Air. J. H. Lock (Whyte-Yarcowie Branch) read the following paper; — 

In initiating a discussion on the use of ^the complete harvester, which 
has of late years become so popular, I particularly wish to refer to the 
statement of a gentleman .who has been closely identified with the wheat 
trade of South Australia for many years. He states that often owing to the 
wheat being reaped by the harvester a little too soon, and to the grain going 
direct into the bags when somewhat damp, attack by weevil, heatliig ot the 
grain, and serious shrinkage in weight have frequently resulted, a..iid he wa,rii*. 
farmers of the necessity for exercising care in the use of the comxdete. Iiar- 
vester. This is doubtless a timely warning, as if his conclusions are coiwect 
the farmer can rest assured that the wheat merchants will, devise- means to 
protect themselves and throw on the growers any losses that may occur in this 
way. 

One of the many benefits claimed for the harvester is that the crop can' 
be reaped earlier- in the morning and on days when it would not Ire- possible 
to use the ordinary stripper, so- that there may be something in the conten¬ 
tions of t.he merchant referred 'to-.; Any wheat, harvested ^vheii thoroughly 
ripe and dry would, of course, be free from any of these objections, but - can the, 
farmer afford to wait until the crop is in such condition before he commences* 
to'harvest his wheat?. Does he not'run risk of g.reater loss by storms and 
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rai,ii than any damage that may occur t»o the grain from being bagged by tli# 
harvester before it is quite dry? No farmer will question the fact tliat by 
the introduction of the damp-weather stripper and the complete hiarvester the 
harvesting operations have been greatly facilitated. With, the former 
maciiiiie no complaint of injury to the grain resulting from its being reaped 
when slightly damp has been made;, but this, of course,, may be'due to tli>o 
fact tliiat the wheat is left in the heaps until it can be winnowed and bag¬ 
ged. With tlie coinplote hsirvester, however, it i.sy.iHd; iiiireasi")n,a-bh,? ’t:o a,.rgin'' 
t:i:iat,^as the w^lieat goes directly into the bag, someti.mcs in a dainp state, some 
ill-cdlects nuty be .no'ted. If, however, it should prove that harm does result, it 
\v{:is within the potter of the farmer to avoid it by shooting out any wheat tjiat 
is reaped when damp, and leaving it for a few days to dry before re-bagging. 
Tlie 'wheat could easily be emptied from the harvester box on to a tarpaulin 
and allowed to remain in the sun to dry. Even if this should be necessary 
the labour involved in harvesting, the cimp wmuld be miicli less tlmn with the 
ordinary stripper. 

All those who have used a complete harvester know that it has many 
advantages over the stripper. A good harvester costs no more than an ordi¬ 
nary stripper and winnower, while the cost for wear and tear is very little 
greater. The labour involved in harvesting with the complete ha.rvester is 
much less than wdtii the stripper and winnower, and the grain is safely under 
cover in a much shorter time. The cost of reaping 1,000 bags of grain with the 
complete liarvester is very little moi'e than the cost of stripping the saniie 
(|uaiitity, while the risk of injury to the grain in the wheatheaps, and the cost 
of wnnnownng and bagging, which at 6d. per bag would amoimt to £25, would 
be a^'oided. A farmer with about 300 acres to reap would be able, with thio 
complete harvester, to finish harvesting operations in but a little longer time 
than it would take him to strip the crop with an ordinary stripper, besides 
sawing the expense for labour of three men winnowing the grain. This saving 
alone would more than pay for any loss that might occur on grain that has 
been liarvestod when damp. In reference to the statement that harvester 
wheat was liable to serious shrinkage, all of them knew that if they stored 
wheat for any lengtii of time there was a perceptible increase in the weight, 
varying according to the condition of the wheat when it went into store. 
While the wheat merchant was loth to admit this, he was ready to cry out 
about any shrinkage in weight, however slight. 

There was no doubt that, the complete harvester being considerably more 
complicated than the stripper, the wear and tear, as was only natural, would 
be greater; but I am certain that with the competition amongst the different 
makers, and with the experience they were gaining, this would be greatly 
reduced in the course of a few years, and the working parts much simplified. 
I believe that the complete harvester will prove a great boon to our farmers, 
but I would emphasize the necessity for care in respect to the bagging of 
damp grain. 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadina) said the first portion was quite in acicord with 
what he knew on the subject. Twopence and threepenci? per busliel had to 
be docked on moist wheat. It must, however, be remembered that last har¬ 
vest was an exceptional one. Wheat brought in in the dam]> state and left in 
thC' stack foi' a short while deteriorated. He believed tl:ie comphd;e liarvester 
had come to- stay, and as .regards the damp grain, perhaps the farmer were 
to blame for reaping before me grain wns I'ipe. 

Mr. G. Stone (Port Germeiii) said he Bought a complete .harves'ter three' 
yeai‘s agO', ia',nd it gave him every satisfaction, with it he could take off wheat 
when he could not with the ordinary stripper. 

The Chai:rman—^The wheatgrower can take the crop off with the ordinary 
B'tripper if lie liked as early as with the harvester. (Hear,'hear.) When 
the old strippers were, worn out he certainly would''advise them to^ buy com- 
Xiiete harvesters. 

Mr. J. G. Folland (Reeves Plains) thought that the writer of 
the paper rather under-estimated the saving in labour by 
the use of the complete harvester. As ' regaids the reaping of 
wheat in the green state, he said the greener he took off iCing^s 
Early wdieat the . better ' sample 'it made. , No . complaint' ■ had been 
made about any of the wheat he had sent to tlie mill. H© believed it wnuld 
pay not to expect the* complete harvester to clean the wheat for market, but 
to put it through the winnower, because th-^n they would Lave a uniform 
sample. Another reason why they should put it through the winnower was 
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b'Ccause they were bound to get a little chaff in the wlieat. with the coiripie-te . 
harvester. 

Mr. T. Diinsford (Narridy) said.he was a believer in the stripper and win¬ 
nower. ^ They inust' not forget that exceptional w'oatliei- was 'expeidmiced in 
the 1903-4 harvest, when the complete harvester was said to have done good 
w^ork. Cocky chaff was of value to the fanners. The draught of the eoni- 
plet'O harvester wnis 20 per cent. more. 

Mr. II. Freeman (Arthiirton) stated that he had been working witli bar- 
x-esters for the past tlo-ee. years Working with four horses ho had done 12 
acres a day and with a, change of teams 15 acres a, day. The number of acres 
credited to 'each machine was 350. 

Mr. D. F. Kennedy (Kadina) said ho placed w^eiglit on Mr. Freeman’s 
statements, because ho knew^ ho W'as ai practical farmor. The question xvas 
wlietiior the complete harvester "was. a better all-round machine than the 
stripper. ^ Mr. Freeman had said the harvester had taken off 12 acres, of 
wheat a day with four horses; ho bad Imown a niachino xvitli three, liorses 
take off 10 acres. It was the wdnnowdng part of the harvester that gave tlae 
farmers most bother, as it soon got out of gear and steadiness. They could 
always reap a crop, but it w’-as the question of cleaning that wanted atten¬ 
tion. If they w^anted to sell their wdioat it would pay them to give it an 
extra cleaning. 

A delegate said he thought the complete harvester was not going to ]>e a 
sucoess ill hilly country. His neighbour had purchased a complete har¬ 
vester, and^ since then had been buying ordinary strippers. That did not 
speak well for the harvester. He. had tried drying irheat on tarpaulins tiud 
also in bags, and found that it dried better in the bags. Nothing had been 
said definitely whether it was cheaper to harxesSt the wlieat xvith a complete 
harvester or a stripper. He did not beliex-e it would be much cheaper with 
thei harx’^ester. They had to liax^e txxm men and four liorses xvith eacli har- 
x’ester. 

Mr. R. Thompson (Qiioni) thought that most of tlie delegates bad agreed 
that the haiwester had come to stay in certain parts of South Australia; those 
parts were w’here the farmers had a certain rainfall. To those who had strip¬ 
pers he xxnuld say they should not, by purchasing harvesters; put millstones 
around their necks of which they could not i-id-themsdves. 

Mr. xV. L. McExvin (Brinkxvorth) considered that this xvas a matter on 
xvhich ex^ery man should be guided largely by his oxxm jiidgmeixt. There xx'as 
a great deal to say on both sides of the subject. They had to consider the 
extra, niunber of horses that xvotild be required to xx’ork the harvester. In 
the first place a conipleite harx’^ester cosib or £90, and farmers xxdio a heady 
had reapers and winn'oxx^ers should think a great deal before they threxv them 
awiay for the other machine. He sold a parcel of wheat, to be delix^'ere-d on 
Nox4mber 1, and he started reaping with his ordinary stripper. His neigh¬ 
bour, who had a complete harvester, xx^ent to assist him, but was unable to 
reap the xvheat with the harvester, as he said it xx’-as too greexi. Mr. AIcExvin 
declared that he sold 250 bags of this xvheat in April, and among it was I7 
bags that had been reaped by his neighbour’s harx^ester. He was docked on 
those 17 bags. That shoxx^ed that they could not reap so early with the liar- 
x'ester as xvith the ordinary stinpper. He took off 400 acres of wheat every 
year with txvo ordinary strippers, and his ci'op was harx’-ested sooner than any 
other in the district. 

The Chairman said he had had a harvester for thi'ee years, ^ and it had 
given satiisfaction ill ex^ery xvay. ^ With his machine he took off more than 
1,600 bags last season, and his neighbours xvere complaining that it was too 
wet to xvork the xvinnoxx^ers xx^hile his was in tlu* bags. 

Mr.. Lock, in reply, said he was not going to adxdse them to purcliase the 
complete, haiwester.’ They should be careful in reaping in damp w^eather. 
The harx^'cster xvas going to be a great boon to the farmers of South Aus¬ 
tralia. ' . 


. Wednesday Evening*, September 7- 

, , FREE PARLIAmENT.; T V'.:, 

Mb*. J. Miller presided, and said Free ParliahienV xxpuld"''be' ci)nducte4/''l 
Congims. The discussion on ©aeh subject xxmuld be limited to 15 minutes. 
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MeMBEJISHIP of the Bl'llEAlT. 

M'r, W. Robertson (Wilinington) iuoaxmI : -That it be a re- 
eoiiiirieiidiitioii to the. Ctnineil ot Agrieiiltuixi tliJit oiieetlii r<!, 
of the members <.jt' the BranelieiS O'!’ th<!i Jlurr'an retiiMv an- 
luialty, hut are eligibU:* for ixMilecti'O'ii. i2. '.riiat (.arri'tlkhiU'S l)o propoftiMl 

l;:y a-iiL-ember, oi’ navy proptKse tlHMUStdvoH, for election on BrntHlies of tlie Mo¬ 
reau. 3. Tluit tile election of inembeTW be by ballot by the sil t:in^\rii'tuiiiwu‘.s, 
subject alway.s to coulirmation or injection by tlie Oouncil ol A^ricull ore.’’ 
He said the object of th-e proposed laIteration av as to infuse lunv blood into tiie 
inembersldp. That meant th.e introduction of new ideas. There, ipis no other 
institution in the u’orld, he thought, where members iKH-anic Ifle members 
from the date of their iiitroduetion. If they exeduded young nen avouIu 
be doing an injury to those Avho' Avere to take theii* places Avlmo fbey^ passes! 
away. If they noAv luad a niembeir aa-Iio aauts one of tho grcsstcsl dufixu's im¬ 
aginable, they would be unablei to turn him out ot tliei Buromu He/thought 
it imperatiA'e that the Council of Agriculture should take tho initiatiAX' ni 
thi.s matter. The reason of the proposal to alloAV meinhers to :nO‘n\inatef 
s-ehm's was, because supposing a man Aveiifc into a district unknown they might 
lose his serAUces, ATlnch might prove very Auduabkv, throngh inembers not, 
knowing much about liiin, and consequently not caring to proposoj iiini as a 
new member, through fear they might be placed in an iuA’idioms position. 

Air. W. A. AVorniim (Glad.stone) «<xx)nded the motioin. He thought tluit 
if effect were given to the. iiroposal better work Acoukl be carried out liy 
the various Branches than at presxmt. 

Air. H. H. GreeiiAvay (Clare) moved as an amendment:—“That it wovdd 
be to the best interests of the Bureau if the restriction as t<> tlie number of 
members of the Branches AA^ere removed.” As vSecretary of tlm Clare Brandi 
he lead done all he could to popularise its meetings; but had found great diffi¬ 
culty in getting an attendance of members. When a member of the Brandi 
Avent to considerable trouble to prepare a paper, it was no encouragement to 
him to have to read it to only six or eight other members. He had tried to get 
visitors to go to' the meetings, but they would not, as they did not care go 
on AA'Imt they considered AA’as sufferance. He thought all agreed with tlie 
delegate from Wilmington, that they shonld seciu’e the services of the young 
men, and tlie question Avas; AVhat way Avere they going to-do this? He thought 
tli '0 amendment Avoiikl put matters right. They still AA^anted old members, 
AA'ith tlieir long experience; but the assistance of young men at the same 
time. 

A Glad.stone delegate second-ed tlie amendment.^ He lia-d never iirider- 
stoc'il Avhy tlie membership of a Branch should be limited to IJ. Some of' tlm 
old iiieinliers lurd done .splendid AAmrk, and there aaxis no r-eas-on aa'Ji.a' tln^y 
should not eontinne membei's, as they Avere noATr too old to learn. ^ If tlicy 
had old and young lue-mbers, ho thought that some ixmlly good di.scussions 
ATovdd take place bc'tween them. 

Air. W. BoAvey (Alaitland) thought it would be Imtter ii’the Agricultural 
Bureau abrded by the resolution submitted at the last Con gross by the Mait¬ 
land Branch, by wliieli a Branch tliat AAU.shexl could hsu-e an hononvry nKun- 
bersliip. Tlie old men Avould retain their niembership on tlie honcyrary list, 
and room also Avonld be made for younger men. He AA'ould like the Secre¬ 
tary of the Agricultural Departrneiit, if he‘coiild, to state the result of that 
discus.sion, as he beliiwed the motion, had been carried. 

Air. Suninier.s replied that any Branch of the Bureau could appoint as 
many honorary raembens as it AAUshed AAdthout consulting tlie Department. 

Air. .T. GraAmstocks, (Riverton) did not se©' that there tvas any necessity 
for an alteration of the constitution o-f the Branches. 

Another delegate said he thought that if they had younger members they 
should be on the vsame footing as the* older ones. They should have as many 
members a,s po.s.sible, and if they resolved to do this they would only be doing 
the same thing as Aims done by other societies. 

Air. W. C. Grasby thought they could not adopt anj^ resolution that would 

f ive greater effect in increasing its usefulness than the amendment moved by 
Ir. ' GreenAA’ay.,, ; It .seemed to him an absurd thing To .stipulate that'the 
meinbership in any district,should be JimitM to'15.' ,■ 

The amendment AA’-a.s carried by a large majority. 
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The Agency NuisanCiK. 

Mr, H. Freenmii (Artliurtoii) said lie wished to spook on^tlie agency 
nuisance and its cure. It was time they took vSorne'steps i.n tliis iiiatt'cr, as 
the agents were a great bother to the farmer. Tliere were' machinery, iiia™ 
nure, sheep, and other agents, and the cure, liO' thoiiglit., would be fomid liy 
following the example of members of the Arthint-on Branch, who liad pleclged 
themselves not to deal with agents, but the principials of firms. One oi‘ two 
members act on belialf of the 'Others for the year, oidering all tlie machinery, 
man lire, etc., required by the members, and no expenses u'ere incuiT'cd except 
for telegra/nis or postage. They bad been working on this plan for some 
time, and it had given great satisfaction. He moved:—'■‘That the members 
of Brauches agree not to deal with agents.’’ 

Mr. Ijomman (Arthurton) seconded the motion. He said the nieinbers of 
his Branch got their goods at bedrock prices through adopting this co-opera- 
tive system. 

Mr. R. Cooper (Riverton) thought that they were wasting time in discus- 
sing such a frivolous matter. If a man had not sufficient backbone to deal 
with 'an agent, then lie deserved to make purchases he did not wish or have 
his time wasted. 

A delegate said he thought that there was something moie in what the 
members of the Arthurton Bnaiicli spoke of than was.apparent at first. Not 
only would the agents stop the farmers in their work, but alsO' the workmen, 
and they would not take “No” for an answer, 

Mr. J. A. Lock (Whyte-Yaroowie) thought it would be out of place for 
Congress t'O pass any resolution against agent.s. Let the fanners co-op-erate, 
and let the agents die a natural death. 

Mr. A. L. AtcEwin (Brinkworth) said he wished Air. Freeman had men¬ 
tioned when he was submitting bis motion that lie had purchased lo maciiines 
for reisidents on Yorke’s Peninsula. He was sure the Arthurton Branch was 
doing good work in this connection. However, he- would not like to see the 
motion passed, becaiisic people would 'Say tliat f-ariners were too thin-skinned 
to deal with agents. 

Air. Freeman said he ha'd bought 15 harvesting machines and 500 tons of 
manures in one line, and had not got a halfpenny himself out of the pur¬ 
chases. By combining in this way they had, however, got their requirements 
at 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, discount. (Hear, hear.) 

A delegate said he had .sold hundreds of tons of manures tO' other farm¬ 
ers, and that if it had not been for the agents not nearly so much commercial 
fertilisers would have been sold as ha-d been the case. 

x\n Inkerman delegate believed that a number of wheatgrowers liad used 
manures and machinery xmrlier than they otherwise woxild have done on ac¬ 
count of the visits paid to them by agents. If they passed a resolution as 
proposed they would be interfering with the liberty of the subject. 

The motion was lost by a large majority. 


The R.^bbit Pest. 

Air. G. Stone (Port Germein) did not think there was a more important 
rnatter on the notice-paper for discu.ssion that night than the rabbit pest. 
Unless something more was done to check these vermin, he tliouglit tliey would 
have to leave the country. It cost him a large sum annually to keep them 
in check. Somtvyear.s ago jpFrench chemist made an attempt tO' introduce a 
disease among rabbits, but before he had an opportunity of proving tlie effi¬ 
cacy of his methocl of treatment he, unfortunately, died. A substantial sum 
should be offered by this State, or the States, for so'Uie very effective ineans 
of destroying the rabbits. The carrying capacity of their lands, he thouglit, 
had been seriously reduced, and the cost of attempting to era'dicate tlie pest 
in the ordinary way would be something enormous. It might be argued 
that it would not be the right thing to ask the Government to place a siim on 
the Estimates for the purpose of keeping rabbits in check, but he thought they 
might reasonably request the payment of a bonus for a satisfactory method of 
dealing with the pest, the money not to be paid until everjdhing had proved 
satisfactory.' He .moved That the.'G.overnment be requested to offer''a 
substantial bonus for some effective method of destroying rabbits at' a 'rc'Cson"- 
able cost,” 
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Hr. Iveiiii€!'dj seconded the motion. The seriousness ot the trouble was 
only known to those who lived in the outside disti'icts, where, in niany cases, 
there were^ no crops at all in consequence of the ravages of tlie rabliits. Many 
people n'orited to know if a contagious disease could not fouiK.! to' destro}- 
the pest, but tlie question was: Where would such a disease stop? It niiglit 
spread to-ottier aaiiinak, or even hninan beings. 

Mr. W. G-. Mills (Kanmantoo) said he endorsed the remarks of Mj-. Stiiiim 
He held 4,()()(,) acres, and had killed 5,000 rahhits iu a, year : l)ui Ire coiilri iievm* 
get rid of Uiem until he wire-notted his property. 

Mr. F. G. Ayres (Meniiigie) said the New Soutli Wales (tovcoaiirieirt had 
ohered a very large bonus some yearvS'ago for ain effective inethod of d.estroy- 
ing the pest. A French expert had proposed inoculation witli chicken pox, 
Inrt they would not have it, because it was feared that poultr.y and otlier l)irds 
w ould take the disease. G-reat care should be taken before the introducbioii 
of any disease. 


I\Ir. J. A. Lock (Wliyte-Yarcowie) said a long experience iiad led hini to 
tlie coneliision that if they going to fight the rabbit properly tliey would 
have to wire-net their properties. If they had a large nunibei' of ral 3 bits, a 
good way to destroy them was by means of phosphoi'us and pollard. Idie 
luixture would kill them in thousands, and the rabbit-s would eat it at; any 
time of the year. They wmuld have to exercise care in not leaving phospliorus 
lying about, or sheep ancl other stock W'onld be poisohed. 

Mi\ Preiss (Alanii^uni) said that on the eastern side of tlie Mlurray the 
rabbits were swarming ov’er the oonntry, but he was keeping the pest ‘down 
well. No cliseaLSo would kill every rabbit in the country, and tlie only remedy 
was for the farmers to kill them themselves. Keep tliein down low, and 
stick to the work. Then they would be able to cope W’ith tlie pest »{i]l right. 
He laid baits of poisoned jam or of phosphorus. 

A 'delegate considered that farmers should assist their District Couneils 
to eiitorce the Act. They should all take action on a certa.ai day, or days, to 
kid rabbits. bnless they all combined and took simultaneous action, 
pest could not be kept in cheek. 


Mr. A. C. Hirsch (Ha-wker) considered that after twenty years-’ experience 
Douth Australians knew but little about this question. The only method by 
which the State wo-uld get o^’er the difficulty would be by allowing all the Dis- 
tnct Coiincils to form thenrselves into Boards, in the same why as the Vermin 
-Doards had been appointed. :The Councils should wire-net their districts 
in, and tlien the residents would be able to kill the pest. 

, 31r. J. Miller said his farm was . in a vermin district, and some of his 
aeigtihours could not grow a crop because of the rabbits. If tlmse neiglibour.s 
tiad. Imiiestly supported the District Council the rabbits ■vvould have been got 
nd 0 by now. The Commissioner of Crown Lands liad told him. tlia.t the Ver»» 
niiu .Destriiction Act was in the hands of the District Coumils, and tlwvt the 
trovernmeiit would not take any action in the inatter. 

Hie motion was lost by a largo majority. 


Farmebs’ Day at .4uiMCiTnT'UR,An College. 

Mr. F. G. Ayres (NRningie) moved :--^^‘Th.at the day for visiting, the 
Kosmvorbhy, Agricultura Co lege be altered from tlie Monday after show'week 
til tlie luesday befoi^ the show.” He said that a number of members of the 
bureau who would hke to visit t,he College %vere unable to do so, as tliey could 
not ^break int 0 ‘ another week in town. If they had visited the Oollegt) this 
jeardietore the shw they' wmuld have been able to have "taken 'greater inte- 
rest.in the address Professor Perkins was 'going to deliver tO' them.” 

timtion having^ Hirsch (Hawker) submitted an 

amenament to- the ehect that the present arrangement .should not be altered. 

S'^t the North train .leaving Hawker on 
not reach Adelaide till. fuesday evening, and if the proposed sug™ 

members of the northern Braiicmts 

nouki be unable to visit the College. 

to 'vhit tbA Blaim) Stated'that,a great many were miabie 

a.Monday, and the samd thi,ng. appliedin respeOt to the 
ii ■ Therefore hey thought-an mfter^^ .arWiigement 
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Mr, E, Caldwell questioned if farinei's gained inucli knowiedge from these 
^ ^wholesale visits.^^ ^ He thought it would be a better plan to allow' farmers 
who wmre desirous of inspecting the Cpllege to visit it at aiiothei* time rather 
than that they_ should all visit it at once.’ Processor Perkins could not give 
rnucli inforniatioii to such a large body of men on visiting day, as all wanted 
to ask questions at the same time., 

Mr. W* Summers pointed out that as Bureau members travelling on 
official i;)i;isinesis could obtain return raihvay tickets at excursion fares, it would 
lie a good plan if two or more Branches in any locality decided tO' miake a special 
trjp to Rosew'orthy. It would, of course, be neeesisai*y to make arrangements 
w'itii the College authorities beforehand, but he was certain that Professor 
Pei'kins would always be glad to- welcome them, and would give them all the 
information in his power. If this w^ere done, the tion. Secretaries of ■ the 
Branches proposing to make the trip would need to apply to him (Mr. Sum¬ 
mers) for certificates of membership, which ivould be requii’ed by the railway 
St at ionm asters before they could issue tickets on the terms mentioned. 

A delegate thought it would be a pity to abolish the present visiting day, 
although he also approved of the other suggestion. 

The Chairman said the present arrangement could be allowed to remain, 
and in addition small parties could doubtless go to the institution when it was- 
convenient, 

Mr. Cald-well moved as a further amendment:—'‘That the Minister be 
asked to provide facilities to' enable farmei's to- visit the Rose worthy Agricul¬ 
tural Goile-ge at any time, on reasonable notice being given.” Mr. CaklwelPs 
amendment was carried unanimously. 

The Size of Wheat sacks. 

Mr. Fraser (Inkernian) moved :—“That no alteration in the present size 
of W'heatsacks is desirable.” He said he had noticed that in Neiv South ^Vales 
it had b'Sen praposed to alter the size of tlie sacks, and it wms just ei& well 
that -an expression of opinion on the subject should be recorded. 

^ Mr. Brown seconded the motioin which was carried, only three delegates 
voting against it. " . 

Should Faemers Keep Proper Account Books. 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadina) said the keeping of account books on the farm 
^vas more important than many imagined. In these days, when income tax 
returns had to be made out, there was some wisdom in keeping books, but 
many fanners negl-ected this important part of their business. The books 
should record the receipts and expenditures. There should be a stock book. 
At present the bank book wms the only one the majority of farmers could 
produce, and in case.of a dispute with,income tox', officials they would find' 
themseives involved in 'U lot or trouble. He moved:—“That it is desirable 
tliat boolvs of accounts of le'ceipts and expenditures should be kept on the 
farm.”’ 

Air. II. Thompson (Quorn) seconded the motion. Farmers should take a 
lesson froin lousiness inen in this matter. He had got a book, and always kept 
one; if he liad not he"would have been in the .Insolvency Court long ago. Jf 
hi.^ had not kept a book he w'-ould not have known what liad paid on the fa-rm 
aiid wiiat not. They should keep an account of what the fo-wds and cow'S 
were -doing. In that wmy they would be enabled to keep only those tilings 
on tile farm tlmt paid. 

Air. Caldwell said he failed to see wiiat good woulcl result from the pass- 
iiig of sucdi a resolution. 

Atr. F. Coleman (Sad'dleworth) supported the motion, because he believed 
that tlie books ivoukl prove 'of considerable help, especially in regard to the 
making out of the income tax returns. 

Mr. A. L. McEwdn (Brinkworth) considered the motion practically a 
libel on farmers. He did not think there was a member of the Bureau who 
could not tell his exact position in fifteen minutes. His experience o-f farm¬ 
ers wa-s that they were correct to the penny in all transactions. Of all men 
with whom he had dealings he had had the least trouble with the farmers. 

■Mr. Fraser (Inkernian)' believed . that'.there was hardly one ■ in' twenty 
farmers,who adopted a systematic method of bo-okkeepiiig.'. 
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Mr. Challeug'eT tliought tliat tlie j^as-siiig mI tlie nujti'On would ix* a.s iimcdi 
as to say tanners were igiioraiit'. 

The motion was carried by a krgcf majorily. 

Flat-boned HoimEs. 

Mr. A. Maslin (\\"iliniugt>on) aaid luv wishetl to a.sk why tlat-boiied lorrst's 
were supposed tO' be superior to rouiKl-boJied animals. 11 any d'(‘!(‘g;!le (‘oiild 
tell Iriin lie wovild be p]ea.secl tor the intonnaiion. H was ((uite (drar tliat 
there was some' superiority, as buyers had iK'eii known to retuse (o tmy rmrml- 
boned horses. 

A delegate said tliis wavS a iiiiestioii tor a ^’i‘b(^^inary surgeon. Mr. Masliii 
could find soanethiiig about the subjei't in Lieut.(‘jiant Fitzgerald’s liook on 
the lioi'se. The speaker said he had always loolve'd upon rjjund-lioned horses 
as not good to breed ironi. 

Air. Brown said that one of the best horses he Inul e\'er seen uuis a round¬ 
boned animal. 

Noxious AVeeds Aci. 

Air. A. L. AlcEwin (Briiikwo-rth) said tlio District Couiuvils liad recently 
received notice that two or three different B'eeds bad l>or‘n a'dcji''d^ to the 
Noxious Weeds Act. He wanted to know wliat goo-d it vans proelaimirig tlieis-e 
weeds, seeing that tliere were thoiisainds upon thousands {jt aei'os covi‘:i*<‘'d 
with weeds, and practically nothing was <hjn<‘ to d%«stroy tlii'in. it was a 
farce. A manager of a station had told him tliat althiough t hey Inul inorc star 
thistles than ever, they had more sheep on the rnn. 

Mr. It. Caldwell said he believed the reason tlie CoA’in-nnumt 'did not r^n- 
force the Noxious Weeds Act was because along tlu' railway lines all kiuils 
of noxious weeds were growing. 

Mr. W. T. Cooper (Koohinga) vsaid the Government shoukl keep tlu‘ir own 
land clean. On the Murray h'liats star thistles were groAviiig as high as the 
trap wheels. 

Mr. Challenger wanted to^ know if the Goverriinent v’ero liable toi* ;noi:. 
destroying noxious w-eeds, as well as individuals. (Cries of ‘'No.’'’) Well, 
then, they had no remedy. 

A delegate said it was propose'd that each district sliould 'declare wliat 
was a noxious weed. 

,Mr, Summers—The Municipal Corporations already have iliat power. 


Thursday iVlorning’, Septemiber 8» 

Mr. J. Miller occupi'od the chair. 

EXPFailMENTAL ChrLTlVATlON. 

Professor Petrkins gave an addrms on this subj-tx.d:, illustrat'ml by mt^ans 
of; lantern,views. A report will appear in Novembiu* issue. , ’ ■ 


Thursday Eveningf, September 8. 

STANDARD WEIGHT OF WHEAT. 

, Colonel Rowey occupied the chair, and said that three represent,atiA’cis of 

the Com Trade Section of the Adelaide Chamber of ConimeixM^. iiaiuely, 
M€®rs. A. P. Hall (Chairman), J. Darling, M.P., and 0. H. T. Connor, nt- 
tesided by invitation to discuss'tho question of the fixing of the .stamhird 

bushel of wheat with the delegates to Congress. 

^ Mr. Hall, in addressing the meeting on the subject, said he would simply 
make a statement of facts, and then a discussion could follow. Wh'C,ri the 
quanHtw of, wheatgrown^ in, .Bouth .Australia 'became more than "-emuigli to 
supply the local demand' it'hecame:; necessary'to export it. It also b<''('ame 
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iiiip’erativi'^' that a- istaiidard. .should bo fixed so that dealings could be carried 
oil u’itli traders living in other parts of the world. The Corn Trade Section 
of the Adelakle Cliainber of Coniinerce had fixed the standard ter South Aus¬ 
tralia- ruuM' siiioo 1888. On looking through the records of the Chamber lie 
sav' tliat the dates on v’hich the standard had been fixed had \uiried con,sidei'- 
ably. It was as ]a,te as February 14 on one occasion, and the earliest date 
was on December 15, which occurred the year befoi'e the present. The reason 
for fixing the standard ivas for the benefit of the fanner as W'gII as for the 
miller or wlieat agent, The 'vvheatgrower bai’gained for the price of his 
(s*reals, received his clieqne, and there his transaction ended. With the ship™ 
per'tiny transaction wars much diffeient. He had a great deal of responsibility 
until his cargo w’as delivered on the other side of tlie world. If the wTeat 
turned out to be short in weight he had to pay for the sliortage, and if it did 
not come up to the avei'age he was also called upon to make pa.nnent. If on the 
arri^uil of wfireat at civersea ports a dispute arose as to the quality of the wheat 
umpires w^ere appointed, and they seeured one of the samples that had been 
forwarded to tliat country as soon as possible after the Corn Trade Section 
had fixed the standard sample. If the rvheat on. board did not come' up to 
the sample fixed by the Chamber, then the shipper had to suffer. The Ade¬ 
laide Co'rn Trade Section .obtained .samples of -wheat gi'owii in the State as 
early as possible in the seawson each year, sending out notices, which staked 
that samples avere required, to millers, the Farmers’ Union, and the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau. On receiving the samples they were mixed, and a fair average 
bushel wars strutd^: and weighed. Then it became a question as to wdiat should 
be the standard for the year. The weight of this sample w’as not accepted 
in its entirety ; but the Chamber tried to make everything satisfactory, as 
they did not want any disputes over cargoes that might be sold. The stan¬ 
dard fixed wms usually slightly under the actual w’eight of this sample. Much 
coinment liad taken place of late years as to the date upon which the stan¬ 
dard liad been fixed. The standard w’eight had been 64 A. in 1888 and again 
64 lb. in 1891. With those exceptions it had beeu from 62 11). to 63 fb. 
unt,il last year, when it w'-as fixed at 61-1 He liad just told them wdiy 

the standard was fixed and how, and he wmuld leave it to the other speakers 
to deal further -vrith the ssubjeet. 

Mr. G. Teagle (Kapiuida) wanted to know wTiy previous to 1888 South 
Australian wheatgrowx?rs w-ere able to get Is. 8d. per quarter more for their 
w'iieat than they were since the Chamber of Commerce had fixed the standard, 
it was outside the rules of the Chamber of Commerce to fix a S'tandard. for 
the w'hole of South Australia. The buyer was at liberty to dock the wdieat 
if it w-ere below the standard, to the extent of double the amount he paid 
for it. He had knowm instances where wdieat had been docked Id. per bushel 
because it did not go up to the standard, while, wdien it w'ent above, the stan¬ 
dard, only |d. per bushel extra was given for it. 

Mr. Hall leplied that so fai’ as the Chamber of Commerce wars conce-rn-ecl 
it had nothing to do with the priee's paid for wheat, or the docking of it be¬ 
cause it did '.not come up to tlve standai-d. The Chamber si,mply fixed the 
standard, so that tlie wheat might be sold in anotlier country. The price 
was a rnattei' for the individual buyer and seller. 

JMi’ J. C. Symons (Crystal Brook) said the members of thev Chainbei* of 
Corumeree w'ere buyei's of wheat '’iTierefore, the opiiiion w'.as, they liad an in-»- 
iiuence on the price. He thought the right p.ersons w'ere not fixing the 
standard busliel, for this reason —that all these wdio- took part in 
the fixing of the standard w-ere interested in the buying 
and not the selling of the Wheat in tlw'. Stat.e. In a 
paper he had read at a meeting of the Cry.stal Brook Branch he had 
suggested that the Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College should 
be chairman of the body that fixed the standard weight, wdiich should con¬ 
sist of rep resent at ive.s of the Council of Agriculture and members of the 
Curn Trade Section. Farmers in the Crystal Bio.ok distrx‘t coinsidered that 
they had suffered greatly through the standard being fixed so late last year. 
They commenced last year by selling their whea t at the 63-lb. standard, and had 
delivered two-thiids of it when the standaid wms announced to be down to 
611 lb. He had calculated that fanners around Crystal Brook had lost £500 
through this. He moved:—‘‘That the standard be fixed at 62 lb, for all 
time.”' . ' , , 

Mr. Harris (Mmidoora) seconded the motion. 
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Mr. G. Teagle fKapimda) said lie had received 38 letters asking him to 
stick to a fixed GO-ftr standard, (Cries et “No”: and ‘G\'e do^ iief wmit 
tliat.”) 

Mr. Hirscli (Hawker) tlionglit that i-arjners sliould liav.c a say in rhf' 
fixinji: of the standard. . Tliey sliould have representatives on t he !i;!auii t rarfe 
section of tlie Chainber of Coinmeree. 

The Chairman said if there were a fixed standard, as prn|ioseiL iin* far- 
iTi-ers would iiaV'e no nee':! for such representali\'(‘s. lint lie diil not liiiow 
wliat the result would be.-what the buyers in Fuglaud were going to do, 

Mr. AV. G. Malls (Kamuantoo) co.usidered tliat tliere was no need tor 
them to trouble about .a standard at all. If wlieat went bi'lov' a cf‘riai!i 
quality, say 60 ft), to the bushel, then the buyer eould 'dock it:;: Itiit; if it 
went above that, lie should pay at the same, rate as wlie.u ;i ri’ductioii was 
ma;de. 

Mr. A. L. McEivin (Brinkw.orth) said they_ approached tfie Clianiber of 
Commei'ce in an altogether ivieiig spirit over tiiis matter. Tlic farmers w<‘re 
in the position of sellers, .aud they could- not dictate to tiie (fiiauds^r of 
Cumni'erce and the wheatbuyers. He was in sympathy with the unit ion, and 
■would support it. He was pleased that the Chamber of_ Goiiiincrce iiad scut 
lepresentatives there that niglit to discuss the matter with them. It was^ to 
be hoped that the difficulty would be amicably ovm'conie. He did not think 
the small measures for weighing the Avheat were always corii'ct, and lie :nie:n- 
tioiied an incident when his wheat was said to bo of less weight limn it was. 
He, however, produced his own bushel measure to test it, and the trouble 
ended at once. Competition among the bnyer.s tljenisidvos, wIumi wjis a 

tiptop wheat and a high standard, would make matters all right. Ij.ist liar- 
vost some of tlie growers had got tlia ■whole of their wheat deliviMed injiler 
tiie 63-ft. standard before that of 614 fi'n was decdaiM'd : but bn.\''i";s iidglit 
turn round and say they had given Id. per bushel for the early wiieat. 
He would far rather see buyers make than lose nioney, ais, if they lost on 
tbeir business, it was bound to react to. the injury <jf tlie fainner. 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Ivadina) said it was evident from the remarks that tlie 
delegates of the opinion that the Bureau sliould approach tin* Cliandier 

of Commerce, and ask that the farmers might' be represented on the Cliaiu- 
her, for the purpose of fixing tire standard at as early a dat'C as possilile. 

Mr. Thomas iinovecl as an amendment: “That the present mitiiod of fi:x- 
ing the stall da rd is unsatisfaetoi-y to the farmers of Booth ATistroliaH ch 
thought that they should not .decide to take any definit-e. .step whicli tli-ey 
might regret a.fterwards. If the amendment weie carried committees could 
be appointed to make further enquiries upon the subject. Bmitli Australia 
ushM to grow the best wheat in. the world, and probably did so now. He had 
been told that some wheatbuyervS di'd not approve of tlie small a'lnut rn'i:‘asii:i’ea 
at present in use in the Stat-e. Perhaps some of tlm wluritlniy'C'rs pr^'isvuit 
might enlighten them upon th.at point. 

■M.r, G. Teagle {Kapiin'da) seconded the ’anie.iKlnie.n,t. 

Mr, F. MeMartin (Boolero.o Centre) thought that no farim*r wished ihe 
standard fixed at 60 lb. per busheL He'liad been buying wlicat for 17 years, 
and if the standard were a.s low as 58 ft. they would find some grow<M's, liring- 
ing along wheat at 574 ft.—that was, if they liad enongh rn)>bish to make 
it at that. Anything under 62 ft. was not a fair average sainplci of whe.nt that 
could be grown in South Australia. The higher they made tlie slnmlard the 
better it -would be for the farmers. (Hear, hear.) The alieralion In. con¬ 
sidered necessary was the fixing of the standard bushel earlier in tlie sea¬ 
son, a.nd on ,no account should the standard be less than 62 ft. to tlw buslicl. 

Mr. J. A. Lock (AVhyte-Yareowie) believed that the delegates, if tliey 
vvere not careful, weuld get into a fog on the subject. To Ids ;rnin'd, they 
should do one of two things—either favour fixing the standard for all time 
at 62 ft. per bushel, or pass a resolution setting forth that rep resen tat iV'Cis of 
the T.armers' Union and, the Agricultural Council^ should be^ members of .tlie 
Corn Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce. 

M/.'J. 'Uarling—-Members of the’'.Farmers'^'.. Union are now upon the 
corhmittee. .. 

:Mr. J. 'Miller s,a,id,the delegates:''to Congress'eould.''congratidate them-' 
upon the repre^ntatives .ofthe'Cha'mber,,of Uomrnerco .meeting, them 
that, night. It showed that they believed in the .system theyy ad.ini'i:i,!st.cre<'i. 
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l,t wa-s til© duty ot the delegat-e^s tu say in what direction lefonirs were 
needed.^ The standard sample could not be fixed sufficiently early tO' say it 
was a fair average quality wheat of the State. They could not have a fair 
average isampL© simply to do business with the early districts. ■ Every year 
they jiad some excellent whe^at and some very inferior lots. Wlieiat was 
not ripe enough for reaping in various parts of the country, until a lot of it 
iiatl been marketed from otlier parts. The quality variiod evei‘y year from 
good to bad. It w-as undesirable to fix a standard for all tini-e, and there¬ 
fore he would oppose Mr. Symons’ motion. 

Mr. Badman (Riverton) said that the higher they kept the’ standard the 
better would be the quality of the wheat sent to England, and the greater 
would be their reputation. 

Mr. E. Coleman (Saddiewortli) said he would like tO' know whether it 
was practicable to have a standard fixed for a number of years^ and would 
like to hear what the representatives of the Chamber of Commerce had to 
.say ei'ii the matter. 

Mr. J. Darling addressed the Congress. He said he had been baking 
part in the wheat trade since 1866. ■ He would tell them why they should 
Iix tlie stiandard each year on its merits. The. Chamber of Commerce had 
never been in conflict with the members of the Agricultural Bureau, nor had 
ever desired to. fix the sbandard either too high or too low. Yet some of the 
farmers had seen fit to say so.. The Chamber fixed the sbaiidard as a trade 
standard for comiiiercial men trading in South Australia ancl beyond its 
shore’s. If they wanted tO' do the best for our farmei'is they V’ould keep the 
standard as high as they consistently could. Supposing they had seven- 
ten ths of their crop going 63 ft), to the bu.shel, would they like to liave the 
sbaii'dard fixed at 62 ft). P They would have to send to the markets of the 
world a 62 ft), standard, while seven-tenths of the crop was going 63 ft). As a 
trader it would suit him remarkably well; as a grower, he would 'say: ‘‘Do 
}iot do anything of the sort, but keep your standard as high as you poissibly 
can.” South Australia would then command a preference for her wheat in 
the markets of the world. If the wheatgrowers were to supply 63.11). wheat 
the standard being fixed at 62 fb., he could tell theim that then they would 
not get the full value for their produce. What would liapp^en would be tins 
the buyer would purchase the 63 ft), of wheat on the 62 ib. standard, and 
would ship a 62 it. standard to the other side of the world, and would give 
the farmers only a corresponding price. _ (Laughter.) The Canadian and 
Argentine standards were now 64 ft>., and if they reduced theirs to- 60 lb. they 
would declare South Australian wheat inferior. If there were a 62-ft), 
.standard/when seven-tenths of the wheat really went 63 ft., who was going 
to get the advantage? Why, the traders on tlxe otlieii side of the world, if 
the traders here did not take another course. They might buy wheat on the 
fixed standard of 62 ft)., with a crop averaging 63 ft. or 64 ft.,, which they 
would sell in Europe -as “choice” at higher than ordinary rates, and put 
money in their own pockets which the farmers should have had. That 
would possibly be one thing they would have to face, and he would have no 
objection to it. (Laughter.) But he would say it would be in the beat in¬ 
terests of the producer to fix the standard weight of wheat every season upon 
its own merits, and the growei’s would get full vahxe for the article they sold. 
That was the wisest course to pursue. If they had wheat not goiiig^ more 
than 60 ft). tO' the bushel, did they think millers in England were going to 
buy it when plenty at 64 ft), was ottering from Canada and other parts? 

A Delegate—It has never been so low as 60 ft. 

Mr. Darling said the delegate'from the Kapunda Branch had told them 
that evening that he had received 33 letters congratulating them upon their 
succeissful movement with the object of getting a fixed standard of 60 ftj. If 
they did that they would be crying stinking fish upon their own wlieat. 
"Wiien at Jamesto-wn recently, Senator McGregor implied that the wheat- 
buyers were practically a lot of rogues, and said they were u’obbing the far¬ 
mers. Mr. Darling said he had been among tire fanners for 40 years, and 
had found that they w^ere well able to take care of thremselves. They were 
an exceedingly intelligent body of men. To the wheat buyers it seemed 
strange that “whenever there was a fall in the wdieat market the farmer 
got immediate scent of it. Too, often they only heard one side of a qufasi- 
tion, and, this refe.rred .particularly to. early' sellere'of,„wheat 'last steiason.' 
’Those who got their wheat in early were the most favoured farmers in the 
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State. They were situated in u part u'here, owing to eliniatic eoiiditions, 
they were able to bring in their crops long beldre otlier crops were reaped. 
As 'there was a temporary shorta^ge in the Australian supply, tliey obtained 
several pmico per bushtU for their wimat above European, parity, .instead 
•(h' t he faiMiiers ii.i tire Crystal .BrfK>k district losing £50(,), as Inw.l Im,vc'.ii i‘e|ii:a:j« 
s^mtod, it Avas ti.ie t.iaulers and sliipxKUw who stistaincd a. loss. ^ iinfor- 

tinia((‘ tivaders boiiglvt the Avlieat in anticipation of tire Victorian mills re- 
quiring supplies tor an early vstart ; but tliey were out ot pocloh, oyt‘r tJie 
transaetirm,^ as they k>iuid that prices liere A\'ere not in |)arity wilfi the 
London marlvet. Those farinej-vS had no need to eomplaiiij hut should con¬ 
gratulate themselves upon having done remarkably Avell. (Laxighter.) I'ar'' 
mors knew very well tbat buyers ahvays bought and paid for (iO Itn^ oty ndieat 
to tlie liushel, and that the stancla.rd fixed each year was nicrely an indication 
of the (luality of the wheat. A number of people had discussed the qm»stioii 
as to whether there sirould be two standardsIf the farmers aclopted suck 
a suggestion they would be playing right into the Imnds of tlu:^ traders. 

Traders must have some standard, so that they can say to tlie markefs of 

the Avorld they could guarantee up to that standard, in this telegraphic 
age practically all business Avas regulated by the vstandard. He tliouglit they 
could not improve upon the lines they had been AA'orking upon for tlie last 

40 years, and such lines had brought 8(juth Australia into good repute. The 

South Australian standard of late had been higher than that of V:ietoria and 
of Noav South Wales. OAving to the damage <lone by sumnun* I'aiivs the Soutli 
Australian standard AA^as lixed at 61-1 tb. Victoria then fixed liens 
at 60-1 tin, and New' South Wales decided upon a. Oldl:), 
standard. What was tluw result? It tvas this. Tlieiiy people 
cabled oxit; ‘*We Avant Australian Avbeat, and will give 3d. 
per quarter prefei'enee, f^>^' dSouth Australian shipment.” OAving to heavy 
rain.s, Avhich oyenrred last season after the standard Avas fixcHl, shippers liaxl 
experienced difficnlty in making their cargoes go ixp to Bll It), ixw bushel, 
and, x.infortunately, AA'ere called upon by arbitration tx> make goad s-ome 
losses. OAving to the lower .standard, Victorian deakns had not sufiercid to 
the same extent: but. they bad kept Smith AustraHa alieati, and she would 
have preference next year, throrygli having maintained a higher standard. 
Some few years ago the Yictmdan standard xA'as 1 it), inore tlian tliat liere, 
and heu’ shipments then commanded 3d. per quarter more than South Aus¬ 
tralian Avlieat. tVere they, under such circumstances, going to fix an 
arbitrary standard, and giA^e the other States an opportunity to cMimmand 
Ingliei* pripes in the niarkets of the AA'orld? He AA*as sure tiie Corn Ib'ado 
Section of tli-e Gliamber of Commerce Avoukl be pleased to baxa^ gentlemen 
j'ppresenting the farmers joining AA’itli tliein in their delibex'ations Arlien tlnA 
standard Idr each season Avas fixed. A standard sample tliat AA-ould cornpai'e 
Avitli the AV'heat of tlie season Avas Avhat Avas essential. Thexi it (‘oiild be sold 
on sainple. The existence of the Avlieatbuyex's depended upon the wboiat- 
giaiwers, and in the .same Avay the existence of the graAv<*r -depiinth'-d upon 
tlix'’ buyer. They miust go together hand in hand. {Ghoxirs.) 

A ikdegate Avanted to knoAv why tli(> buyers <lid not giAU" so xmicli for 
Avheat over the standard as tliey took off for AA'lieat undm* it. 

Mr. Darling said that AA'ith wheat over or under standard the*' farmer 
had to make a special contract Avith the buyer, as it was not f.a.q. Avla'af., 
and tlie farmer with AAdieat ov'er standard should endeavour to maki's spe'cial 
terms Ayith the wheat merchant or miller. If they did not protect Ihem- 
seh^es in this AA’ay, they could lia-rdly expect the buyers to act as philan¬ 
thropists. The fanner who had a. sample which he'thought was Avortli a 
higlier price than mdinary need not sell it under its value, 

Mr. Gregoi'y stated that he Aras surprised the Ihirnuvrs’ Union had not 
sent their representatiAm on the Chamber of Commerce to that night’s 
'meeting. ' ' . 

Air. Darling^ explained that the reason Ava.s that it Avas the occasion of 
the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Union. 

Mr. J, C. SynuMfes (Crv.sital Brook) said after the statement of Mr. 
Darling in regard to the i-eason for fixing the standard each season be would 
AA'ithdraAv hi-s motion.'' 

The Chairman said that the amendment setting foith tliat the fixing of 
tlie standard was unsatisfactory to the farmers of Smith Australia beeanie 
the motion. 
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Mr. R. C^Rdwell wanted to move as an amendnient: — ‘‘That in the 
o[3iiiion of this Congress, after having heard the statement of the Corn Trade 
Section of tiie Cdiamb'er of Coniinerce, it would be detrimental to tlie intereists 
of wheatgi'owers in tfie State it any alteration were made in the fixing of tlie 
standard” ; but the Chairman would not accept this, as it was a direct nega¬ 
tive^ of the motion. 

Mi’._ Daiding was asked if wheat was worth more in Victoria- tlian in South 
Australia. He ]‘eplied that that depended upon various ciiX'unistaiices 
w'liitdi liad to be taken into consideration. Freights liad an important ])ear- 
ing on tile inarkets. At present they were Is. per ton less from Soiitli Aus¬ 
tralia., but there were very limited offerings of wheat here. In Victoria 
tliere v'cre fairly free supplies yet. In South Australia the trade in wheat 
at pi’esent was almost at a standstill be'canse tlm greater poitioii of the crops 
had passed away to the markets of the* world. 

Ml'. 11. Thompson (Quorn) said the Branch Bureau he represented had 
•carried a reisohition declaring that the present system of docking wheat under 
tire standaid was unfair. It was thought that the docking should be done 
hy weight and not by pence. 

Mr. Barling replied that the Chamber ot Commerce had nothing to do 
with the docking of wheat. It wavS purely a matter between the individual 
grower and the individual trader. 

The motion was then put, and was lost by a large majority. 

Mr. A. L. McEwin (BrinkW'Orth) mo'ced :—‘‘That thi.s Congress accepts 
'tlie offer of representation on the Chamber of Coniinerce for the fixing of the 
•standard sample of wheat, and that the Council of Agriculture make necessary 
arrangements to give effect to* it.” 

Mr. J, C. Symons (Crystal Brook) seconded the niotion, which was car¬ 
ried . 

Mr. R. Caldwell moved that a vote of thanks he tendered to the represen¬ 
tatively of the Chamber of Goinmerce. 

Mr. Tiiompson (Quorn), in seconding it, said it was a pity the gentle¬ 
men fi'oin the Cliamber of Commerce did not meet the delegates to Congress 
oftener. (Hear, liear.). 

The liiotiou v‘as canted. 

PRESENTATION TO MR. R« MARSHALL. 

Chairman sai<l he was very pleased to see tliat the farmers of South 
Australia had tliought fit, through the Agricultural Bureau, to show their 
appreciation of Mr. Mai-slialTs services to- the residents of the St.at-e by pre¬ 
senting liim with an address. Doubtless they recognised what beiieiicial re¬ 
sults had accrued to the farmers through Mr. Marshall’s labours in tlie cross- 
fertilisation of wlieats. The trouble with, the red rust liad to a large extent 
been <)vei;come by the inti’ocluetion of these rust*-resistant varieties of wheat. 
On lielmlf of the mem be ns of the Agi’iciiltural Bureau and the' farmers of Soutli 
Australia, he had much pleasure in handing the address to Mi-. Marshall, 
wliich was signed by the liiembers of the Council of Agriculture. The address 
was as follows: 

“We-, the undersigned, desire to express our appreciation of the important 
service you have rendeied t-tj’ S'Outh Australia in seeui’ing, at your own cost, 
varieties of vdieat that will, as proved by actual test, I'esist the attacks _oi 
red rust without impairing productiveness, whethm- for grain or hay, oi- in¬ 
jury to milling qualities. We. congratulate you upon the succgiss that has 
attended your efforts, and assure you t.hat you have laid the farmers of this 
.State under lasting obligation, th*e knowledge gained by you having made 
their operations safer and more pi'ofitabtc, particularly since the use of com¬ 
mercial fertilisers has become general. It is impossible to estimate the mone¬ 
tary value of your work, but we are confident that not only farmers but all 
•classes of the community have derived substantial advantage from tlie inippr- 
tant discoveries made by you. We cannot too highly emplia.sise our apprecia¬ 
tion of the fact that you have not withheld the information gained f,iT>in ex¬ 
periments extending over many years, but have allowed the nublic to paidici- 
pate in your success. R*ed rust and other diseases so prevalent in Australia 
have often resulted in the loss of the greater part of the wheat crop, but 
jou have be*en one of the first to’demonstrate the possibility of prodncmg 
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varieties of wlieat that ai-e almost, if not absolutely, proof aaiJJHist these at¬ 
tacks, tli us providing one of tlie most valuable object lessons tlia,t c^uki lie 
offerecl to the farinei's of the Commonwealth. ^ We therefore di'sire tO' record 
our sincere appreciation of the good work •wliich you ha'^'e tione, arid' asisiiie 
you that in orir opinion yon have l>een a benefactor to tlie \\I\ole (xviiiirriiiiity, 
aai'd , <cspecial],y to those whe are directly dependent upon, agrioii,lturir'. We- 
hope yoii. ma,-y Ire ispared for nia,ny yoiars toi enjoy the vsatiisfaci:a,i,)n O'f wit';nesisii;,rig 
the coutiiuiancMi of the prosperity that you have betni so instriimeiital in help¬ 
ing tO' bring about. On behalf of tire Agricultural Bureau and farnnu’s of 
South. Aiistralia. ^ ’ 

M.r. _Marshall said h.e wished to sincerely thank all those wlio iiad pp?- 
sented him with the testimonial. As long ago as 1866 he began gathering in¬ 
fo imiation about the wheat plant and securing n<ew \'arieties for tlie purpose 
of gi'owiiig tliem side by side to discover and select the best—those with gO'Oil 
miliing qualities, but yet able to resist rust. ^His ambition was tO' produce a 
wheat that would command the highest price in the world, and hoi believed if 
he had had the opportunity to carry tlie work out as it should be done he* 
would liave been able to’ have obtained such a variety. He was pleased to’ 
knou' that th'O Goyerinneiit were goirrg to take up the matter of irnproving, 
the wheats in the State. 

A conipi'eliensive vote of thanks to tliose who had talvon jiart and to tlie 
Chairman concluded the Congress. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Gladstone, August 6» 

Pkbsent —Messrs. Goode (chair), Rimdle, Goodes, Gallasclij Gi'eig, Bi-ay- 
fey, Sargent, and Wornuin (Hon. Sec.)? and one visitor. 

Standatib Bushel.— Resolution passed at previous meeting in favour of 
Kapnneia proposal for a fixed standard of 60 tt). per bushel was rescinded. The 
Ciiairinan lead a paper on the standard bushel. Speaking generally, he 
thought that, although many people iiad a tendency to speak oi iarniers as a 
discoiitented lot, the only sore point between the farmer and the merchants 
wuvS in connection with, the sale of wheat. Their wool, live stock, and various 
minor products were disposed of without leaving that feeling of unfairneiss .so 
generally felt in connection with the sale of wheat. The points of difference 
between farmer and wheatbnyer were:—1. The f.a.q. standard is fixed much 
too late in the season. 2. Thehneasures used by agents were toO' small and the 
methods of filling the measiires too varied to accurately determine the weight 
of a sample of wheat. 3. That while buyers dock all wheat under standard 
they give nothing extra for wheat weighing more than the standard- The 
farmers in the earlier districts suffer most from the delay in fixing the stan¬ 
dard, as too often they are forced to sell their wheat under the previous year’s 
standard as soon as haiTested, and frequently are docked for wheat tiiat would 
real oh the - standard fixed later on. A permanent, standard would certainly 
get o’^^er this difficulty, and it appeared to him that this was the strongest 
argument in favour of a fixed standard. He could not, liow-ever, see why the 
merchant could not refund any deductions made under such circumstanceis. 
For instance, a farmer with 500 bags of wheat, weighing Oil h)., sells under 
the pi’Gvious season’s standard of 63 lb., and is docked lid. per bushel, equal 
to £12 lOs. on the parcel. Later on the standard is reduced to 611 fb,, at 
wliicii the wheat would have received full market rates. Why, therefore, 
should 3,lot the merchant refund the amount of £12 10s. to the farmer*? It 
might be said, on the other hand, that the next year the early ili.strictiS would 
sell under the lower standard, which might be raised when tlie standard for 
the season was fixed, and .so escape docking. They must not, however, forget 
that it is the farmer wim is forced to sell who mu.st .accept the price offered, 
and the merchant covers this risk if poissible. While they would admit tint 
this was justified, they also thought it was no more than just to ref unci aiiy 
amount docked under the conditions illustrated above. . Apart from a per- 
nianeiit standard, which seemed open to many objections, ho saiv no other 
solution of the trouble arising from the late fixing of the standard. Dealing 
with the ivheatbuyers’ nieasures, a uniform method of filling and weighing 
should be prescribed by law. One of the members of the Branch submit ted a 
sample to four different agents, and got a different weight from each, viz., 
61 it)., 62 lb., 62-1 lb., and 64 hb, per bushed. The measures used are so small 
that a very few grains will make a marketl difl'erenco in the calculations, and 
unless it could be shown that a uniform method of filling w'oukl give accurate 
results, a measure of greater capacity should be used. A tliorouglx test 
slu)uld be luidertaken to determine whether the measures generally used were 
r'Clia))le or not. The ’sorest point of all with farmers was the question of 
tlockiiig. Any unbiassed mind will recognise the justice of tlie claim of the 
farimn's for fair treatment in this matter. The merchants fix the standaixl 
of fair average quality 'wheat of the particular season at 63 It), per bushel, and 
wlieat going only 61 ft), is docked 2d. per bushel, though tlie market pric<e is 
equal to only id. per fb. Oi?e would reasonably expect, therefore, that 
wheat weighing 65 lb. was •worth 2d. per bushel above market rates, Init the 
merchant refuses to pay it. The so-called f.a.Cj. standard is practically a 
mininiinn, and not .an average standard at all. Various proposals have been 
brought forward to remove this injustice, including the Kapimda proposal for 
'a fixed legal standard of 60 tb. Such a proposal, if carried into effect, would 
do more harm than good, as their aim must be to keep the produce of the 
State up to the highest possible level. To reduce the standard to 60 fti. would 
be the reverse, .and would at once react to their disadvantage. Was it likely 
that operatoi-s would quote as much for shipments of OO-ft). wdieat as for 
or 63-lb. wdieat? Could they imagine, either, that their meixhiants woiiid 
give aS' much for such'wheat? It-"may he vsaid that a- reduction'i.U"the stain'-, 
dard would not lead to a induction in the quality of their wfheat, but he main- 
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taiiK'd that the tendency would uiidoubtediy be in that dircHytioii. _ I mh'T 
prewiit c-onditioiiiS, there was little or no eneourai^enieiit tO' (‘lean their win at 
tiioroucrlilv, and faian-ers, like others, ’were hardly likely to expend labour in 
bringing their wheat to a liigh degi’ee ot cjunlity it ri() eorres|a>rHhng r<M!oiin 
pen.s(' was forthcorning. They would get all tlni discredit ot a tlOll). standard 
from tlm first, and it would (iiily be a ((uestiou ot tirne wlieii iliey would merit 
all tin', discredit tlu'V got. lu couueetiou witii tbiis <{n<*s<ion there was oio' 
|)oint upon whicli tlie I)epart:nwmt of Agrieultiire miglit Ix' ;d)lo (o t Irrovv smiie 
light, and that was tiro relative interiority by actual milliug ti'sfs ot a oS-lh. 
or sample, compared with a b 8 -lb, oi‘ a bo-ltn sample. In addition, tlie^ 

relati\m values ot bleached and unbleached wlieats might he deterniinod. Ho 
considered the whole m-atter an economic and not a political (purstion, and to 
eeononiic reform and not to legislative action must they look tor a permtrm'^Mt 
solution ot the present troitble. Coiisiderablc iliscussioii (‘iisued, and if: was 

resolved:-*- 'd. That tliis Branch, while sympatlrising with the object ol the 

Kapunda. Branch, believes that the adoption ot a (50-ih. sta]:i(lard would dis¬ 
credit thcdr wheat in the London market. 2. That legjshiti\'e_ action sliouhl 
be taken to ensure the adoption of a uniform metliod of weigliing 'samph:*s ot 
wlieat.” 

Milling Qit.vlities of Wheat. .This Bran eh snp|)orts Mr. . 11 , ^larshalihs 

proposal that tiie Gtovernment should carryout milling tests of wheats, at tlie 
cost of the State except where tlie work was done for imlividual grow^rrs. 

Feeding Down Wheat C:hops. Several moinliers consider it advisable to 
down the crops with sheep to ensure a more ei'cn growth, especially; 
wluu’e tlio crop is to be cut for hay and ted to iiorses as long liny. 


Jbhnsburg*, August 20. 

pRESENT—Messrs. Masters (-chair), Potter, Hombscdi, Dunn, Chalmers, 
Johnson (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Egg-i.aying Competition.-—M r. Hombsch regretted that tiie Agrieultui'al 
Society had determined not to sell eggs from, the Iloseworthy competition for 
breeding purposes. ^ The absence of roosters from tlie pen simply I’-edueed the 
compc^titioii to a trial between certain birds, wdiereas, without int;erferi,ng witli 
the test in an^y way, the Society could have given fanners thC' opportunitiv of 
improving their fowls at a reasonable cost. ^ The prices cliarged by most poui- 
iry breeders tor sittings of eggs were too high. 

Horse Complaint —Mr. Hoinbsch reported loss of two liofses from some 
complaint which filled them with wind and gas. The animals were previously 
in good condition. Mr. Dunn found that for Avindy spasms If) to Id d:rops 
of col ocy.util is was usually an effective renuxly. The dose should he r<‘p<uited 
if relief is not obtained, and in very soAU're eases iuci'eascx:! to 20 <lrops. If 
tills treatment failed he would give 20 drops of nux vomica, 

Bock Phosphates. .In reply to question, it -was stated that smeiml 

samples of rock phosphates had been found in the disirict, but of loo poor 
(|iiafity to be of any value. 


Qiimeracha, Au^'ust 22. 

Present- .Mc^ssrs. Monfries (chair), Norswortliy, Bond, Hanna, Jamie¬ 

son, aiid Martin (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

/Ihe Distribution of Fbuit.—A paper on this- subject was read by a 
fruitgrower. He bcdieA^ed if better means of distribution ivere adopt¬ 
ed tliey could consume locally all tlie fruit grown in the 
State, as it did not represent a large amount pci* head 
of population. 'With the exception of the raihvay routes, the lueans 
ot conveying fruit to various towneJiips Avere' very poor, and the consumption 
i,n country districts is consequently small. It is this' that has led to. the neces¬ 
sity for exporting tlieir fruit. The extension of tlie export market Avill need 
the careful attention of .the growei'ts and' exporters, ' and' he ■ believed 'imieli 
couM 'be done at .small expe-nse- if a ■ proper schemei for 'pushing' South Ausr. 
ti,'ahan t'l-uit in the principal cities'of' Europe were adopted'. He thought that 
tlie gro'ivers and 'e,xporters could devise .a. satisfactory‘scheme, AA’liich," witlra 
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littL?, li^lp from tiie Go'Yernment, would prove of great assistance to tlie iiidus- 
Tlie high prices necessary to return a profit on fruit sliipped t<j Eux'ope 
iiniitetl its consiimption to the wealthy classes, and his idea would be to 
appoint a nianagiiig agent to. canvass the larger fruiterers^ and buyers in the 
prineipal cities of Europe, and interest them in South Australian fruit, eii~ 
dea\'oiiring, if xmssible, to secure-advance orders. Siicli an agent could make 
ail necessary arrangements for time and place of delivery of the* t'l-iiit, and 
also- arrang <3 with selling brokers to- dispose of fruit not orderc'd in ad\'aiice. 
It would require an agency .at the chief seaport of each country, to work with 
tlie maniager of the Government Depot, and to keep in touch witli local pui‘» 
ciiasers. vSuch a scheme would probably necessitate regulations in regard to 
quality,_ grading, and packing. It Avoiild require Government a.ssistance' to 
start with, but would soon l3econie self-supporting. Every efi'ort sliould be 
ina.de. by the Government to instruct growers in the methods to be adopted to 
secure tlie best resnltis, not only in the export- of fruit, but also on matters, of 
cultivation, treatment, of pests, etc. 


Cradock, Aug*ust 27- 

pBESENT —Messrs. Paterson (chair), Soll^q Rodgers, Clarke, Giilick, Gra¬ 
ham, RiKldock, Eitzgerakl, Iredell, and Lindo (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Rabbit SupERESSION. —Tlie Hon. Secretary was pleased to notice that the 
local Council was taking step..s to enforce tlie destruction of rabbits, a.s it was 
(luite time a number of landowneis wei'e taught that they could not go on 
lireeding rabbits on their land to the detriment of their neighbours. Mr. 
lluddock apipealed to members to .support tlie Rabbit Inspectors in carrying 
<jut their duties by pointing out to them where tliey knew rabbits to exist. 
..\lr. Paterson found that sulphur and kerosine placed on straw or old Inigging 
foroe'd into the burrows and then fired v'a.s very effective in destroying tiiS© 
rabbit.s if the entraiiees to tlie burrows were elfectively sealed. Mr. Clarke 
favoured the use of bi-sulphide of carbon in the burrows, and sandalwood poi¬ 
soned with strychnine for those outside. It was resolved to support the FXaw- 
ker JXistrict Council in their endeavour to get the Act amended so that ver¬ 
min-proof fences ooiild be erected inside District Council boundaries, with 
tlie avssistance of Government loans, a.s was done in the Yennin Board dis¬ 
tricts. , 


Arden Vale, August 22. 

Present —Me^ssrs. Warren (cliaii*), Eckert, Pearetp Fricker, W. and J, 
Willhs, Klinberg, Miller, Rogers, and Hannemami (Hon. Sec.), and three 
visit-ors. 

Separators. -Mr. Eckert read a paper on this subject. He had often 
empiired whether a sepnratar would pay on a farm where only tivo or three 
cows were kept, as he did not think it would. At the Adelaide Show of 1903 
he was assured, however, that it would pay to get one, which lie did, .as the 
sea .sou wais promising. Before he got thoroughly into tlie way of working the 
rnacliine he formed the <ipinion that there was too much labour and time 
wasted in taking it to pieces aaid putting it together again after using it : but 
lie was satissfied now that the maenine- well repaid him for all this labour, etc. 
Tliey got better quality and keeping butter than under the old system; in the 
sunimer they also- got niore butter, avS in the pans there was always, the risk 
of the milk* souring quickly, resulting in loss of cream. From six cows he 
had IvCBt the bouse in groceries, etc., during the pa,st summer. He considered 
the milk from the separator much better for pigs and calves, as they get it 
fresh and sweet. Messrs. Klinberg and Pearce both stated that they got a 
lot more butter, especially in the summer, by using the separator, than with 
the pan vsystem. Mr. Pearce said that from seven cows, largely Jersey 
strains, on rather poor feed, he was making GO fb. of butter per week. Mr. 
Williss stateel that a friend largely engaged in daipying told him that his 
calves did,not do so well on separator milk. Members wercyof opinion that 
tlie separator milk was neces.Sarily much poorer than milk: from' the'p'anvsys-" 
tern, as the separator removed practically all the cream, but the greai advan- 
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tage Ifiy in tlic milk b'eing fr>esh tuid sAveet. IT'ade'r eitlier ayst-em, mm!& »:;n,re 
wa« necessary in fec'di^ig the milk to calves. 

Poultry. —Mr. Fricker initiated discussion on paper read at Daveiip<)rfc 
llrfincli by Mj‘. llathbone. Considering the substantial nature of the im- 
prev(MileIlls provided, he thought 4 per cent, depreciation Tlie egg 

yield ol 130 n'as high for a large flock, and lie doubted if the average priiM-’ 
mould !e<u‘h 9d. per dosseu. "1.4.10 Chairman thought the riioney reiiuiixHj to 
nni ‘I ]>()uitry fariii on the scale indicated would be better irivested elHewheie. 
,Mend)i'is t'oiKsidered that oAwy farmer should keep fowls: but, in tlie aliscuice 
of a. pi obi able oversea market] increased production of eggs 0114 butter siin|)iy 
lima lit lower prices. 

Stan-Daed Bushel.-— The Chairman referred te' arguments^ at^ ]5a,lakla,va 
meeting, which induced the members to revei‘se their ciecision in favour of a 
60db. sample. He considered the report of Bute Bra.nch completely refuted 
these arguments in favour of a high standard, ^ It was a pity they eouki not 
get more infomiation on various mattei-s arising out of tliis' mattei; of tlie 
f.a.q. standard. 


Gawler River, July 22. 

PiLESiaNT—Messrs. A, M. Dawkins (cliair), H. and Enediger, Spencer, 
H. DaAvkins, Hillier, Winckel, and Bray (Hon. See.). 

Honorary Membership. —It was decided to establish an lionorary mem¬ 
bership in connection with the Branch, on the following conditions:—Only 
those who have been actiA^e members for five years to be eligible. Any inem- 
ber may apply for honorary membership, or be invited to accept the position. 
Honorary meraber.s will not be eligible to hold office, but may take part in all 
business brought forwaixl. 

Sepaeatobs.—-A ir. Winckel read a short paper on this subject. Most 
dairymen keeping even three or four coavs now have a separator, and they find 
it one of- the most useful machines ever introduced. It is surprising how the 
early prej udice against the separator and butter made from separator cream 
has died out, and the separator was now regarded as indispensable. The ques¬ 
tion of the best macliine was often raised, but most dairymen like the one 
they are using, because they are familiar with it. Wlmtever kind may be 
used, certain points will always require looking to. The separator must be 
kept well oiled, and every few weeks the oil holes, etc., should be cleaned, to 
ensure that the oil reaches the hearings. A little kerosine may sometimes be 
used with advantage to clean the holes>, but care must be taken to put oil in 
afterwards to force out the kerosine. Owdng to inattention, some separaters 
vibrate co.nsider.ably, causing a lot of unnecessary wear and also unsatisfactory 
work. The separator bowl must bo kept scrupulously clean; it should be 
washed after each separation, and carefully dried before being put away. 
Paper read at AViliningten Branch, and printed in August issue oi The Jour>» 
nal of AgriciiiUire,' wiis also read. Members on the AAdiole did not agree Avith 
the statement that calves fed on separator milk did liotter than cah^^es fxd 
on milk set under the old pan syvstein, their experience generally being to the 
contrary. Air, Hillier stated that lie found liand-iMxl calves thriveci imicli 
better than those allowed to drink from the bucket. It Avas agreed that a 
firm foundation for the separator AvUvS essential. 

OFyiOEEs.—Messrs. A.' M. DaAvkins, H. Boediger, and ,C. Leak were elect¬ 
ed Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary'respectively . 


Dental Bay, Ausfust 27. 

Present —Messrs^. Smith (chair), Starling, Hoffricliter, Croker, Doyle, 
Dunnet, G-. J. and "W. 0. Gale (Hon. Sec.), and on-e visitor. 

^ Sheep. —Mr. Dunnet read.a paper en this subject.' The farmer must first 
decide for what purpose he will keep sheep, ic., for avooI, mutton, or lambs 
for' export, In this district the-latter’'waS' out of the question, as they, aawc 
too far from a shipping port. They must, therefore, confine theii: attention 
'to., growing . Avool and'selling an annual draft'of sheep from their fiocks. ■ The 
Merino appefirs to" suit, this' district best,, though be proposed experimenting 
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w'itli the Shropshire cross, as, so’ long as mutton keeps up in price, tliey will 
be iiiore profitable^ tiiaii the^ pure Merino, owing to niaturiiig qiiic-ker. ' The 
difliciilty with the beginner is to get good sheep of the type decided on, as to 
iiim there would' be ^little difference in the outward appearance o^f different 
sheep, yet the quality of the wool alone may easily va,ry to_ the extent of 
!9cl. t'f> 3d. per I1x in value, besides the diffei’ence in yield. 'A& tiie general 
run of thei,r sheep was rather inferior, the beginner in this district was very 
likely to have to pay for his experience., The dingO' was tlie greatest draw¬ 
back to keeping sheep in this district, and but for that he would say it would 
pay every fanner to keep sheep. Sheep that are yarded do badly here, partly 
because the country is not good enough, and often because the shepherd lias 
the same fault. In buying ewes to' start' the ffock he would advise obtaining 
good-framed and etrong-constitutioned sheep, at four to six tooth. The sires 
should be the very best^ that the fanner can afford, as a good start is a great 
factor in the success of the flock. On account of the long, dry summer he 
did not put the rams with the ewes until the middle of December, as in ave¬ 
rage seasons it was not safe to have the lambs dropped before the middle of 
May, by' which time, however, they generally had sufficient young grass for 
the ewes. Sheep require plenty of food and water, and to be disturbed as 
little as possible when feeding. Over-stocking was the greatest mistake they 
could make.^ He thought they were justified in expecting to see mutton re¬ 
main at a high level for some yeans, .so that if they wanted cheap meat they 
must grow’ it themselves. 


Petersburg’, August 20. 

Present —Messrs. Cadzow (chair), Alfoi'd, Earle, Sambell, Philp, Bottrill, 
No urge, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Best House foe Faem Work. —Discussion on this subject took place. The 
lion. Secretary said for this district a good upstanding horse, with fine points 
and good action, wms most suited to their requirements. They stood tlie work 
on the soft, loose land much better than the heavy draught. How to breed 
such an animal he did not Imow, unless the cross of a blooci horse' on a draught 
mare ivould pinduce it. Mr. Bottrill favoured the class of horse referred to, 
but had known many animals bred as suggested turn out failures. He found 
the progeny of a light mare mated to a draught entire good and useful ani- 
inals for their -work. Mr. Sambell favoured the progeny of medium draught 
mares mated to pure Clydesdale stallions. Mr. Earle agreed. The Olydies- 
dale progeny weie hardy, good doers, and good tempered, as a rule. Mem¬ 
bers pointecrout that in the North farmers often found it impossible to breed 
from the class of stallions they would like, as they could not afford to buy, 
such a boi'se, and those travelling were often not up to requirements. 


Stratlialbyn, August 22. 

Present— Messrs. M. Rankine (chair), Fischer, W. Rankine, Ceckburn, 
Butler, Reed, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec.), and visitoi*s. 

Bleached Wheat. —Members regi*etted that this subject liad not been plac¬ 
ed on the agenda paper for Congress, as they considered it of so much impor¬ 
tance to the fanners that it should be further discussed. 

Improvement of Pastuhes.— Paper read at previous meeting by the Hon. 
Secretary was discussed, and the views and suggestions of the writer met with 
general approval. 

Fallow CROimiNG. —Mr. P. Gockbum read a paper on this subject. Fal¬ 
low cropping was not carried on very largelj^ in this district, but fie felt vSiue 
more could be done in this respect, providing ample supplies of fodder for 
stO'Ck of all descriptio'ns. Fallow cropping was good for the land, and he 
believed that the land so treated would remain in good heart longer than 
land that was treated as bare fallow. Fallow cropping ensures employment 
for the teams and men all the year round, which was a decided advantage. 
Rape was a splendid plant for sheep, and could be sown in February, or, in 
the case of fallow cropping, in July. Last .February he drilled about SO 
acres of stubble land with rape, and had a nice supply of really valuable feed 
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ii-ow in the paikloeks. Agj the .see<l wans cheap;, and 2 It), per .acre n''as .suili” 
ciniit to m\v in this way, tiie cost was -x'ery little. Peas weroi ai'iiotlicr crop 
that could be grown with profit on thy fallow ; for cleaning land tliat w'as oaty 
it was very goo'd. liis experience wdth peas was tliat they were su:> birneiici:,*' 
to tlrs land tlia,t the crop pays u^ell, even if they got notliing more, than ttw? 
istraw from it. H' tail when tiie flower was just off and a. few polls IoimihmI, it: 
made ensilage tliat was unsurpassed in this district as a fodder foi" milk pro- 
duct ion. IVi.aize wois a good fodder, but ho found he could iioi'. grow wlimit 

after it, a,nd had thereforcj given it fip. ^/Whihi sorghum 'was not so good for 
COW’S as maize lie found it paid well. It wars not so liard on thi' iaiid as 
maize. bast year his best hay crop <*ipne off land that carriesl sorghum thr' 
previo'Us summer. _ Amber cane wars the best variety he had grow'ti, a.,nd for 
tour years out of isix he had had veiy good retairns from it. He plouglied tlie 
land about 5 in. dee.p, allo'Wed it to lie for a few days, then cultivated aeross, 
harrow’ed and rolled it, .and sow^e-d the seed with the ordinary field drill, if 
the land wms clean the drills \vere 28 in.japart, but if liorselmeing woas iieces- 
sary they should be 36 in. wide. From 7 xb. to 12 it), of seed per acre ivouhl 
be required. If wild oats or other wwds are seen in the young crop, slieep or 
cattle can be safely turned in, as they dO' not like the young sorghum, but will 
eat the weeds, [Care must be taken not to turn liiingry stock on for t!ii.s 
purpose, .as if tliey .eat any quantity of the young sorghum it iviil probably 
kill them.—.Er>.] Ayheii the s>orghiun conies into flmver stock of all kinds 
very fond of it, and will eat up every stalk. Fowls wiire very fond of tiie 
seed. Sunflowers did very w^ell wdth him, and made splendid feed for horses, 
giving them a good bright coat of hair. The seed was valuable as a poultry 
food. Cow peas and buck wheat had done no good with liiin, though lie Iwui 
tried tliem several times. 

Co-operation.— Representatives of the South Australian Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative. Union attended by invitation, and explained the aims and ob jects of 
the Union. 


Dowlingrviile, July 29. 

Pkesent— Messrs. Illman (chair), Montgomery, Whittaker, Alason, Gra\e, 
Crmveli, Foggo, Phelps, and Lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Gebmination OX" Wheat. —Some discussion took place on the irregular and 
patchy germination of some crops this year. In places in the s.ani.e paddock 
the wheat has come up mueli liettor than in otlrer places, thougli the sam**! 
seeii has been used. Some of the members were of opinion, that deep .drilling 

was respciisibl© for .some of the thin crops. 


Bute, Augrust 22. 

Pkusent ^^Mossr.s. A. Sdiroetcr (cliair), Barnes, Sharmnn, Steirlieiis, H. 

bcltroeter, and MeOormack (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

„ , .8ike o'f A\ XH'i at sacks. —The Hon. Secretary'initiated a discussion on this 
, He did not oonsMer the propovse-d reduction in tho ,siz.c of lh.f> sock 
at all desirable. A shorter or iiarmwer bag woidd be clumsv, and would c;ii- 
ta.il, c^xtra evxpensc^ on the tarmers. Other members agreed. 

Wounds on HoiisBS._Me.mhcrs consider that all cute of anv siwj .slioiild 
bo stitched as soon as po^ibl© after it wa.^ noticed. A little attontion earlv 
would save a lot of trouble. 

. Rabbits.— Mr. Barnes emisidered that with a few good st.ason.s the dk- 

rabbits, unlese dhastic mea.sures were 
tiilvou to deal with them. Ihe incr©a.se of late in the numbers of the pe.st wa.s 
amazing. It na® resohyihhat this Branch is of opinion that .step.s .should be. 
taken immedia-tely to deal with the- rabbits, and tliat united 11^1011011'the 
part ot all_ laiidliMdere was necessary to effectively de'strov them. Mmnl7ev,s 
were M opinion that the looM Council should strictly enfor.oe the vcniiin hnvj-'. 
Bi-.sulp_hide of carbon, phosphonsed pollard, and other poisons were sim-.o.sie^ 
ubere it .was not intended to m.ako use of the rabbit. Mr. Bariu'.s eN'nh,iiie<l 
the working of a trap he was using with satisfactory re.sults ^ 
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Naracoorte, Aug^ust !3. 


PRESENT—Messns. Forster (chair), Wardle, McKay, Williams, Atti-u’iil, 
Caldwell, and Scliinckel (Hon, Sec.), aiid two visitoT», 

Standaed BiipiEL.—The Chairman initiated a discussio]i ori this sub¬ 
ject. His experience was that if he took wheat to the iniller lie bought 
always on a standard of 60 Ifj. per bushel, but if any part was inferior in 
quality the buyer naturally reduced the price. The f.a.q. standard iippeai'ed 
to liini to be mainly a merchant’s question, but he would ratlior see a fixed 
sta:ndayd_ than the alteration each year. Mr. Scliinckel fa\'oured two stan¬ 
dards if it W'as practicable. Mr, Low pointed out that the propcjsal to fix the 
standard at 60 ft), offered no encouragement to any one to clean h:s wheat 
properly. 

Wheat Pest.— Mr. Schinckel tabled specimen of beetles which were in 
large numbers in one crop in the district, and were doing much harm to^ the 
wheat. Stock Inspector W'illiams said he had often seen t lie in at MAJiuit 
Gambier, living on different kinds of vegetation. 

Manures eoe Potatoes. —In reply to question, the Cbaii’inan stated tii-it 
he had tried applying commercial fertilisers before planting and in the trench 
W'ith the setts, and found the latter the better practice. [Some of our potato 
growers make it a practice to apply the manure above tlie setts, tutlier soon 
after planting or just as the potatoes, come through the ground. - Fi>.] 

Dairying and Tuberculosis. —Dr. McMillan read a paper on this .sub¬ 
ject. The question of the coinpuLsory examination of stock, particularly cows 
used for dairy purposes,^ was of the utmost importance in dealing witli the 
question of tlie spread of tuberculosis. Tuberculosis was the greatest scourge 
of the human race, and, while it was not po.ssible to say what proportion of 
uifeotion was due to direct contagion from cattle, it beliov'oci tlieni to ilo all 
in tlieir power to prevent or lessen this .infection. It had been pro\'ed that 
the disease in the .liimian^ being was caused by the same bacillus as in the 
cow, and that it can be directly communicated from the lattc'r to the frinner 
is now admitted. The organism grows within certain narrow ranges of teni" 
perature, and cannot develop in the milk after it is drawn, from the cow. 
The introduction of the' tuberculin test had proved the disease to be far more 
prevalent amongst cows than was formerly .supposed. The more ' stock are 
confined in smafl areas tlie more prevalent theydisease.’ The more fresh air 
and natural conditions the less infectious. While tuberculosis was widely 
spread amongst cattle, it did not by any means follow that tlie milk from all 
these cows oontoined the genius of the disease, tliough when the udder^ was 
affected the milk was generally affected also'. In the early vstages of the 
disease the milk is usually normal, but as it progresses the milk becomes thin 
and watery. With tuberculosis of the udder there was usually a hard but 
painless swelling, confined tn one quarter. Other kinds of inflammation of 
the udder were generally accompanied by pain. Milk fi’om cows suffering 
from diseased udders sho-uld on no account be used. AVhen tlie disease is 
located in the lungs or other organs of the body the danger of infection was 
only slight, but the difficulty was that they could not know what day the danger 
wxniicl become acute. In, healthy adults the dangtu' of infection was small, 
l)ut with weakly people and infants it was very different. It vais exct'cd- 
iiigly difficult at any time to prove direct infection from the cow, but the 
l>resence' of the disease in the digestive organs cannot be explained by infec¬ 
tion from air laden witli the bacillus. While it was impossible, therefore, to 
say to what extent tuberculossis was conveyed from bea.st to mail, it was in- 
ciimbent upon theni to- restrict iu every possible way this source of infection. 
Tlie bacillus of tuberculosis had been found in milk and eheesit, but, as the.se 
products were only consumed in small quantities at one tiine, lie thought i lie 
danger f)f infection very slight-. Tlie danger was reduced by lieating llic 
iriillv. If Ivept at a- t-cniperature o-f 155 deg. Fahr. to 160 deg.^ Falir. lo<r 15 to 
iniimtes, all germs would be destroyed. Danger of infection was also les- 
s4:‘!iod by 'dilui.ioM of the milk. There was less risk with mixed milk from a 
]io!*d than from the milk of one cow, nnl-ess that cow was known to be free 
fr-'cn rlisea.'^e. As tlicu’e ivas no- positive means other than tlu' tubercidiu 
tcsi- of ddermining in the early stages of the disease wliether an animal uas 
alfec'led or not, he would advocate making tlie test conipulsory ior all cuas. 
Mr. Wi1!ia'>ms said the idifficulty of detecting the early signs of the disease hy 
nutwar<l apjiearanee was .re.cogiiisKxl by all scientists as a source of dangci-. 
Any outward .syiuptiims tliat showed later could Jiof be luistakeii fur i<wor hy 
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any one kiiowijig mucli .about tire .diisofis-o. Tlioy might liave iuli::iinina4:ioi! of 
the iidder not due to. tuberculosiis, but whim they |•ound, .llny cold, Imiipy Bwel.i» 
ings tliey should lia.ve tlie beaat extMniue-tL H,e cQns.ide.rod tlie tiibe:rmiim 1:<3st 
v.ery sa,tisfacto.rv. It was simple, and not co.stly, and there was no ro^isoii 
for'^tlie preiiidiee which had been ldstoi*ed i;n some quarters against it. As 
soon .as owiiers noticed, any suspicions .appearance al)oiit their stoclv idiey 
should report the case to tl:i.e Stoclc Inspector, who would be on'ly 1;oo^g!,ad, tx) 
oxa-mine tlie animals and advise as to tieatment. In I'eply to ({in-sidori, Air. 
Williams stated that under the Health Act a.n,y herd _covrld be/tested witli 
tuberculin under the orders of the Local Board ol Health. Di\ McMillan dou!)ted 
wdiether tlie .po.wer to test cows aJppIied to .other than tliose suspected of lixung 
diseased. A vote of thanks w.as a,coo.rded to Dr. McMillan and also to Stock 
Inspector 'Williams for their attendance. 


Forest Rang'e, Aug:ust 25. 

Present —Miessrs. Aloiiks (chair), J. H. and A. Green, llowley, Treveiian, 
Vickers, Collins, Hackett, 'Wators, and one visitor. 

Bobdeaux M'.ixt'u;re.— Mr. J. 'Vickers read a paper on this subject. The 
riglit tim-o to spray with Bordeaux mixture is just before the lloW'Crs open; in 
fact, it was better to liave a few flowers right out than to spray too early, 
iis until the buds liave started to expand, tlie mixture cannot reacli the spores 
of the di.sea.S'e. He thought the finer the spray and the quicker it w’as ap¬ 
plied, provided tliat it was done thoroughly, the better the resulte. The 
trees do not lequire washing, but simply to be damped all O'Ver with the 
spray. Too much spray rather causes the solution to run off, and is also 
wasteful. He strongly advised keeping tlie nozzles 3 ft, away from the part 
they wished to reach and to keep it moving steadily. It was a great saving 
of time and labour if the different varieties of trees wore in blocks, as to get 
the best results, each variety wants to be sprayed just at the,right time, The 
general formula for Bordeaux mixture in South Australia \v.as 4 11). bliiestone 
and 6 ib. lime to 40 gallons of water, w’^hile in Victoria the mixture was made 
of 6 it), bluestcme and 4 tb. lime and 40 gallons of water. As far as he could' 
learn, the two mixtures were equally effective. Some of their orchardists 
add sugar or treacle, and in Victoria salt, to make the mixture adhere better, 
but hi'S experience was that if tliey had one or two dry days following the 
application of the ordinary mixture it took a, lot of washing off, provided it 
had been properly prepared. Most of the success of the spray depended 
upon the way it was prepared. In a fair-sized orchard it w^as a gO'Od plan to 
use two 50~gailon casks and two of 25 gallons capacity. "Weigh out tlie quan¬ 
tity of bluestone estimated to be required for one day’s spraying. Suspend 
t.his in a piece o-f branbag overnight in one of the large'cjusks, 'putting in on© 
gallon of water to each pound of bluesto.ne. A kerosine tin full of tills stock 
solution will, with the lime watei*, make 40 gallons of spray. Put 4 gallons ol 
this'stock solution into one of the sm-aller casks, and add sufficient "water to. 
make up to 20 gallons. Take 6 ib. of good fresh lime, slake it slowly' with 
'w.ater, and stra.in. it ■ through a branbag into the O'ther small cask, and add 
water to make 20 gallons. N.q.w pour the two solutions steadily and at the 
same rate into t-he other large cask, keeping both agitated all the time; allow 
it to stand for a short period and stir a,gain, when the mixture'will be ready 
for ixse. In using the lime they must never forget that it must be fresh, and 
that some of it will fail to pass through the strainer. Allowance must be 
made for this wlien weighing it out. If he were asked if B.ordeaux mixture 
wm a cur© for fusicladium he would say '‘Yes,” in spit© of the fact that he 
knew o.f careful, painstaking gardeners who year afte.r year used it with little 
benefit. He was, however, quit© prepared to qualify this “Yes/’ becaus© he 
knew that the man in a rich, shady gufly was in a very different position to the 
man on a bright hillside, where the trees dry in a short time after rain ceases. 
In the gully, however, it often remained damp and steamy for days at a 
time, the trees were'dense,yand the situation shady. Under these com!itio.ns, 
and with varieties susceptible to 'thO'' disease, given fairly damp, misty wea-' 

grower might .spray' almost €.very day ■ and 
still suffer'from the'disease, w.hereas.-'another .orchard, on high ground, with 
.open, spur-pruned' trees, would be'very largely benefited by only one' spray-' 
nig.'.' ' ■ 
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VIrg'inia, Aog’ust 22» 

FR-mENT^^Me&srs, Hatcher (chair), J. and S. Taylor, Baker, lliixtalhe, 
Naish, Bheedy, Odgeivs, Thompson, and Ryan (Hon. Bee)., and six visitors. 

■Fodbek. Oaors.~~“Mr. S. J. Taylor read a paper on this subject. He be¬ 
lieved in the near future they would pay far more attention, to green fo'ddtn’ 
crops than they were now doing. A supply of green feed in late autumn and 
early winter was of great value, especially to the dairyman, who is thus 
enabled to produce more butter when prices are relatively high. Besides 
this, stock that get a supply of green succulent feed in the summer and antnnin 
keep in better health than those on dry feed alone. On most farms tliey 
eoiild easily set apart a small paddock, conyenient to the homestead, on which 
to grow fodder. For horses he would sow barley with the first rains. Usually 
this woiuld be fit to cut early in July. For sheep and cattle., rape sown 
early will give good returns. Rape will thrive on most soils, is cheap, and 
a splendid milk-producing fodder. It will do best on fallow land, but in 
any case the soil should be worked to a'fine tilth. Many object that rape 
taints the milk, but with proper management this can be overcome. Sowing 
oats or barley with the rape would lessen the difi&culty, while if the cows were 
only allowed in the paddock for a short time, and removed at least 

two hours before milking there would be little or no taint. 

Stock must not be turned on to rape when it was wet, 

or losses from bloat or howeai may result. Rape grows quickly 

again after the stock have been removed. All the stable manure available 
should be applied to the land to be sown for green fodder. Those who have 
a supply of water cannot do better than grow lucerne for summer fodder, as 
they had nothing to equal it for quality or yield where they could irrigate it. 
Even without irrigation it would pay when they had a moist summer. Maize 
and sorghum may be grown with a fair amount of success. The former, though 
not so hardy, was more succulent and nutritious than sorghum. Mangolds 
and pie melons can usually be grown successfully,’and will be found very 
useful. 

Manuee eoe Sandy Land —^Members were unanimous that farmyard 
manure was the best for sandy land. When this was not available one meni" 
ber recommended bone super, and another, after numerous tests, found that 
a manure with a fair amount of nitrogen in it was most satisfactory. 


Petina, Aug’ust 25. 

Peesent —Messrs. W. Penna (chair), ■ Starkie, Thompson, Norton, M. R. 
Penn a, and Fiddaman (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

PLQiJQniNO.—Mr. L, Starkie re^ a paper on this subject. In the firs-t 
ploughing of scrub land he thought it well to break up the soil to a depth of 
about five inches, as, while the crop would probably be no better than if 
ploughed shallower, the land will be all the better afterwards, for the deeper 
working. Future ploughing should be about three inches deep. A nine-inch 
furrow was quite enough, as if made wider ail the land is not moved. ^ He 
would leave the soil as open as possible, so that the weather may exercise' its 
full powers on it. In this locality, where the soil was generally loose', h# 
thought that the sooner the plough is put into the land after harvest the 
better. On the plain land in the district, four inches was deep enough to 
plough. 


Orroroo, Aug'ust 26. 

, Peesent— Messrs. Moody (chair), Lillecrapp, Matthews, Opperman, Cop¬ 
ley, Harding, Robertson, Dunn, and Tapsoott (Hon. Sec.), and visitors. 

Daieying.- —Mr. P. H. Suter, Dairy Instructor,, attended by invitation, 
and a. short talk on dairy matters took place. A visit of inspection was, paid 
to the Hon.' Secretary’s homestead, .and the.dairy herd, and garden'ex'ami.ned. 
Several other farms were visited,' ^d in the-evening Mr. Suter.gave',, an'U'd- 
drass at a public meeting o,n dairying. . 
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Dowlingvl.lle, August 25» 

PiiESEJ^r—M'eiSisns. Maisoii (chiur), Moiitgoiii-ery, Crowell, "W'ativin.s,, siiscl 
Jj'Oek (Ho 11. Bee-). 

Fallowi^^g.—D iscussion on fallowing ami the best inetliods of keopiiig tlie 
fallows clean took place,, but .no definite conclusions were liirrived at. _ [On a sub¬ 
ject of this character there sboiikl have been some points of a- practical nature 
to report. Members slioukl always bear in mind that the main^ purpose of pul)- 
lishiiijLj: reports of meetings is tO’ convey to' tlie readers of The Jinirnul tl\o 
*’viev\',s of meiinbers of the Branche.s on the various subjects discusseti. Nothing 
is gained by piibliishing the mere statenieiiit that a meeting was lield on such 
and siieli date and certain members were present.—Ei).J 


Dawson, August 20« 

PHESENT—Messrs. Renton (chair)^ Schebella, Sampson, Collins, Muller, 
Kelly, an,l. Nottle (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Siz]-: OF Wheatsacks.— Discussion on this subject took place. Meinliers 
were of opinion that a three-bushel sack w'oiild necessarily be shorter and less 
coiiveiiient to handle. Besides, being ligliter, boys would be expected to 
haii'dio them. Members U’ere opposed to- the proposal to reduce the siz<" of 
tile sack, as, without being of any real benefit, the change would only entail 
extra expense on the farmers. Members strongly objedt to the present sys¬ 
tem of selling wdieat, bags in. 


Nantawarra, August 31. 

Phesent —Messrs. R. Nicholls (chair), E. J. Herbert, Rattew, Pridharn, 
Dixon, Ball, Greensiiields, and J. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Paper.— At previous meeting Mr. E. J. Pridhaui read a lengthy paper on 
^^The World’s Financial Difhciuty.” This paper was discussed b,y members, 
but there is nothing in the report to show Avhether they were satisfied with 
Mr. Pridhain’s solution of the question. 


mount Bryan East, August 28« 

' Present— M'^srs. Duiistan .(chair), Honan, Pohlner, T. and ' J« Wilks, 
Bryce, and E. Wilks (Hon. Sec.), and a. number of visitors. 

Visit to Hawkesbohy College.— M.r. R. W. Dunstan reported at length 
oil rcjceiit \dsit to Hawkesbury Agricvdtnral College. 

^.Mil'K-testing. —Mr. Teddy rcq^ortcMl purchase of a Babcock tovster on be¬ 
half of this Branch. It was decided, that tlie K^ster be availalile for usc^ by 
inembers in testing theii' cows. 


Hartley, August 26, 

^ Present— Messrs. Wundersitz (chair), W. and C. Brook, Kiitzer, Jaemcli, 
Reiiners, and Fry (Hon. Sec.). ■ 

PloRSE-BxiEEDiNG.—Til© Chaimmu read- a.- clipping containing: report of a 
lecture on this subject, and considerable discussion followed. Some of the 
mernbers stated' tliat they had'noticed horses ■which ivere losing* the hair in 
patches on various parts of the body, leaving-the skin rough. aiKl’hcab'by. They 
Avished to kiiO'W cause and treatment' to follow.' [Probably som© aninnil pani- 
site.' ' The Chief' Inspector of Stock -advises'to 'wash parts 'with, warm''water, 
■then apply- a good lather w'ith carbolic soap, -which should be ailcnAnd- to- rermiiT! 
until next day, wlien it slionid be wa'Slmd ofl-.---Em'i 
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Wepowle, Ayg*iist 23. 

P-ttESENT—. M.'eiS8r«. Gra.Y j'cbair)^ MacNamam, 3^'ishor, T. and J. Orrock, 

Bisliop, Croclier, Pleliir, and ilalliday (Hon, Sec.), and two visitors. 

.pAiiMiNG.—Mr, J. .Pisheii* read a paper on this subject. In this district 
about halt the aiepi of the holding was cropped each year; but, in liis opinion, 
this uiiiS a inistake. it was, however, ]}iainly due to the lioldings being too 
small. ’^lo' niake a comfortable living in this district at least 1,00(3 acres were 
i'e(|Hired. To‘ make the best of the farjn, it should be divided into lOO-ajcre 
paddocks and sheep-proofed. Not niore than 300 acres should be cropped each 
year, and all shoukr be on fallow land. This would give a fair I'ctuni in*" 
ordina,ry seasons, and would -alio-w the land to b-e cropped every tliii'd year, 
BeC'ding should bc'i commenced about the begiiiiiing of April and finished bj" 
tlie middle of May. He would sow 50 ft), of wheat and 56 itj. super per acre. 
Hallowing should be started directly after seeding, as in most years they got 
best returns from mrly fallow. A team of eight horses with a- four-furrowed 
|3lough shouki turn over 300 acres by the end of August. _ Plough about 4 in. 
tO' 5 in. deep. The spring and summer woj*kiiigs were important tactoi’vS in 
the preparation of the land for seed. The first working slioiikl be finished 
before the ground gets too dry. Dry working should ahvays be arnided, but 
the’ fallows must be kept clean. A few sheep should be kept, and on a faini 
of this character lie considered they could safely average 100 sheep. These should 
be good young Merino ewes, which should be mated with Shropshire or Dorset 
Hoi’u rams. Math present places fov lambs, these 10() ewes should return 
ab’Oiit^ £40 per anniini for lambs and £20 for wool. The best time to buy the 
ewes is off shears, as they can nsiially be obtained then cheaper than at any 
otfier time. A foal or two should be reared each season, care being taken to 
breed from gO'Od mares only, and to use a suitable stallion. For the working 
stock it will be necessary to cut about 40 acres for hay. The balance of 260 
acres would be left for grain. The comi)lete harvester wns the cheapest ma¬ 
chine to take off the crop. 


Meadows, August 22. 

Present —Messrs. Pearson (chair),,Ellis, Haines, Griggs, Gatt, Brooks, W. 
J. and G. Stone (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead MEETiNO.—This meeting wms held at the Chairinan''s residence, 
a profitable afternoon being spent in examining the orcliard and farm. The 
clean and orderly lappearance’of the various outbuildings came in for special 
attention. All the cows on tbe place are housed at night in comfortable stalls. 
A large dam, measuring 44- chains each way, supplies water for the garden, 
etc., during the summer. Portion of this farm badly overrun with black¬ 
berries, but by constant work they have been eradicated. Though tlie cost of 
the work has been heavy, land that w^as. tormeidy valueless is now citltivated. 

I’estino Dairy Cows,—Mr. Pearson strongly recoininended dairy farmers 
tO' test the yield of each cow and keep a record of same. He had found it 
pal'd him well to tind out \vhich of his cO'Ws had paid best , and which were un¬ 
profitable. As a result of his efforts to improve his herd, he stated tliat his 
cows noAv averaged 445 gallons of milk per annum, and the quality up to 4 per 
cent, of buttei' fat. He .a.sked the inembersi to follow liis exiample, ajid weigh 
two milkings from each cow every week, and test the percentage of fat occa»- 
sionailly. Some of' the members agreed to do this and report results later on. 


Long'wood!, August 27. 

Present— Messrs. W. Nicholls (chair), J. Nicholk, T. G. and E.'J.^Oiim, 
Smith, Antuar, Bussell, McGavisk, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and twO’ visitors'. 

Potatoes. —Mr. T. G. Oinn read two papers from previous issues of The 
Journal of AffriculMirCj viz., one from issue of October, 1896, and one frO'pi 
September, 1896, Good discussion took place. Members generally preferred 
to plant shallow and earth up, than to sow deep and merely cultivate between 
the rows.' The members regarded liberal manuring the chief' factor in; su'e«,«s- 
ful potato'growing. 
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Gawler River, August 26 

PiiESENT—Messrs. A. M. Da-\vkiiis (cliair),, H. and F. lloeciiger, W’iiickelj 
Baldu'iii, Kreig, H. Dawkins, and Leak (Hon. Sec.). 

Noxioies 'W’Eeds.— -Atr. Badman tabled ispeeinien ot' ice-plant i'roiu tlie 
Nortlieni districts, and described tn meinberis the way in. which it took posses¬ 
sion ol' tlie land. He stated tliat the plant he sliowed tjieni jiad, been hanging 
up ))y its I'oots tor o^’er live weeks, but liad not lost, ail itis x'itality. 

liiNSEEj) EOK Houses. —Oi,i,e member a.sked lor intoraiiatioii coiicerning tlio 
-feeding of linseed toi horses. Mdmbers dift’c'red in tlieir opiiiions, some fa¬ 
vouring its being cnrshed ; others would boil it. \Vlien irsed witli oats, several 
menibers advocated using whole linseed, as oats when cruslieii and kept lor a 
few days appeared tO' lose some o.t their strengtii. 

Oats .ron Hoiisefised. —Members spoke liavourably of Champion oats for 
feeding purposes. 


Mundoora, Aug'ust 26. 

Pres ENT --■Messrs. Plarris (chair), Haines, Dick, Alitcliell, Stringer, 
Aitchison, Loveridge, Shearer, Button, and Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bl/sbel. —An animated discussion on this subject took place. 
Tile Lion. Secretary read several papers froin The Journal of Ar/ricnttw/re deal¬ 
ing with tlie queistioh, but he feared some of the writers were wliea-tbuyers or 
millers, who, no doubt, wanted a high standard. B.-e could not see u’liy tlicjy 
wanted a higher standard than 60 lb. Alost of the meinbers, iKwever, oppos¬ 
ed such <a low standard, and a vote tshowed a large majority in favour of 62 lb. 
per buishel. A fixed standard was advocated by Mr. Shearer, and met with 
general approval. 

Daibying. —Air. Haines wished to Imow whether it was best tO' have their 
cows come in fresh every year and to keep them in milk as long as possible. He 
had a cow which had not-been dry for over three years, and bIio was giving 
nearly as much milk as 'when she first came in. Several members thought that 
with cattle so. profitable it \vas better tO’ get a calf each year. 


Woolundungra, Augrust 13. 

Pbesent —Alessrs. Baiwett (chair), Greig, Michael, Aldenjroven, Prosser, 
Smoker, Becker, Bentley, and Rogers (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

^Cultivating to Pi^event Drift.—^A lr. J. H. Michael read a paper on this 
subject. He stated that twelve montlis previously he had dealt with this 
matter in a paper on ‘ * The Drought: Its Effects and Remedy,’' and had rev 
commended breaking up the bare ground with a plough to* stop the drift and 
cause. vegetation to grow. In February, 1903, they ploughed up 30 acres of 
the liardest and most barren land they had on the farm." During the first 
week in AIareh over 2 in. of ■ rain fell, tlM> result being a thick growth of 
spinach and saltbush, which had to be destroyed with the cultivator before 
the wheat'could, be sown. Owing to- the diy weather in September the crop 
was badly blighted, a-nd all they got off the p-addock was lahout 10 tons of hay . 
After the hay was removed a thick growth of saltbush came up all over tlw-f 
land, and at present it was still covered with saltbush and spinach. Ano¬ 
ther 30 acres of loose, loamy soil, which in 1902 grew nothing, but started to 
drift badly, wm sown in May,. 1903, with wheat^ the seed being scarified' in. 
Owing,to dryness only about half the seed ■germina.ted. , After the hay crop 
was cut he got a good growth of saltbush and potato weed, especially the latr- 
ter. They were so 'f^’-ell satisfied with the result of their expeiimente that 
this year they had broken up and sown 700 -acres of land which the previous 
season did not produce enough to* keep five sheep alive. As they had only 2 in. 
of rain this .year between FebrudTry 15 and August 13 he did not expect'to' get 
apy crop, but he was certain there was little danger of the land drifting. 
When they got a good fall of rain he fully expected to get saltbush, spinach, 
and other plants to* grow sufficient, not enly to prevent drift, but also, to carry 
a'::moderat 0 'quantity .of stock in good-'se'asons. ' ,'They still h^ about 500 acres 
of this barren land which they intended to treat in the B-ame,way next year. ■ 
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Redhill, July 26« 

pRESENT—Messm. Stone (chair), Ton\, Treloar,, NicholLs, Lady man, 
Wheatoai, AYake., and LithgO'W (Hon. Sec.). 

Litcerne.— --Mr. .11 L. AVake read a paper on liioerne-growiiig. He stated 
tliat, given, a ’favourable genniimtion on suitable soil, which had been proj- 
perly pr<^pared, lucerne would return a profit on the outlay the first year.- 
Tile lull'd sliould be ploiigfied 5 in. or 6 in. d-eep, though on loose soil it was. 
not necessary to go so' ileep. It will thrive almost anywhere on the Bronglitoii 
Jtlats, if properly treated. After ploughingj harrow the land two or three 
times; then roll with heavy roller. If the land inclined to be roughroll 
first and harrow well afterwards. AVhat is required is. to^ get the land solid, 
but fine on the surface. Broadcast the seed after a light harrowing, and tlien 
roll. About 9 !b. of seed per acre will be required; if drilled 7 it), will suffice. 
Fifty-six pounds per acre of super will be found beneficial if the land has 
been previously cropped with wheat. Care must be taken not to sow when 
the land is wet and sO'ddeii. There was aways more even germination if the 
ground contained sufficient moisture to cause the seed to germinate without 
any rain falling. Once well started it was surprising how lucerne will resist 
drought._ In this district he advised sowing seed in about the middle of April 
or early in August.' He had not found it profitable to sow the seed with wheat, 
as it makes too line and spindly a plant. He always put in wheat on the lucerne 
paddo'ck the second year, getting a mixed cut of wheat and lucerne for hay, 
and a goo'd growth of lucerne in the summer. This practice could be continuecl 
year after year if desired. In grazing lucerne, stock should not be turned on 
until it begins to come into flower. Where there was a large area, it paid to 
divide it into a. number of small paddocks, so that the lucerne on eaeli could 
be eaten off quickly and tlie stock removed to another paddock. It will be 
found beneficial to harrow the liieeriie well during the wdnter, a more vigorous 
growth during the warm weatlier being the result. 


.Wilmington. Aug’ust 24. 

Present —Messrs. Bobertson (chair), vSlee, Haniiagau, AIcLeod, Broad- 
bent, Shup pan, Lauterbaeli, and Payne (Hon, Sec.) 

St.'VNuard Bushel.— Mr. J. McLeod read a paper on this subject, des- 
cribiiig first the way in which the f.a.q. standard for each season was fixed. 
Pie dki not see howyany fairer system could be adopted, and while he held that 
the Cliambeir of Commerce was the proper body to do this work, he was sure 
no objection would be raised to farmers being represented. No doubt there 
was more room for comment as to the time when the standard should be fixed, 
but tire fact must not be lost sight of that the later districts must be represented 
in tlie sample. The date that would be just right for the North would bei too 
early for the Lower North and South ; and so a date suited to the South 'would 
be too Into for the rest of tlie State. This necessitated fixing tlie standard at 
a date wliich meiant that a portion of the Northern crop must always be dis¬ 
posed of uncler the previous year’s standard. They heard a good, liit about the 
farmers’ losses owing to 62 ft), vsamples being docked prior to the standard 
being tixo'd last season, but they must not overlook the fact that owing to 
shortage from tlie previous year this early wheat fetehe*d considerably better 
prices than wheat that was disposed of when the standard ivas fixed. They 
should also bear in mind that if next season’s standard was, say, 62| ft>., or 
even higher, the first wheats .would be sold under the filA ib. standard, and 
wdiat would be docked later on would then take full market rates. One season 
"with another, lie could not see that any one lost or gained very much on this 
matter. There was considerable support given to the proposal for a fixed 
standar'd O'f 62 ft), per bushel, but he did not »ee how this was pOLSsible. Thley 
should ha ve a standard as high as the season ivarrants, but not higher, AYliile 
it would be a great mistake to fix it at 64 ft), if the season did not warrant it, 
it would be equally bad to fix it at 62A tb. if they could supnly 64 ft), wheat. 
There "was no question whatever that -with a high standard London buyers 
would pay more for our wheat, and consequently the local price would be bet¬ 
ter., ' Given that Pai.diament did fix the standard' at 62 ft).,' two tlim,gs.might 
very likely happen.' They’ might have a bad' seaso'u, 'and althoiigli it' liad 
been published' to the world' that the standard was 62 ft).', yet their, merchants 
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would b© eomp'©iie'd to say that they coiild not supply anything hotter tliaii 51 
60 it), sampi'©. Or they might get next year a real good season^ and^be able 
to supply 'wheat going 63i th., yet their standard had been fixed at 62 fb, Vic- 
toriia aiil New Boiitli Wales'being equally 'favoured would .h.a%'e their official 
sta'iidard o-f, sa.y,, ih., and they would get the pre'ferenee in the Ixindoii mai*- 
kets. 1 h> ti,x the sta-ndard as suggested w'ould only hamper trade^ and cause 
loss to tlie ta,.nne]-s. In ,rega,rd. to d,oeki.ug for under sta'iidard wheat and not 
paying anything for wheat of the higher quality, this was ii'iidoub'tedly a niiicli 
vexed {question.'" He <'lid not see how 'tlie man Inlying for export: co'ukl pay 
liigiier 'for 'wliea.t over standard for small ■ quantities., but he believtd it 'wuis 
always possible to get more than oxM'linary rates for siieli ivheat from tlie mil- 
levs, "if quotations for special samples were ashed for. M.r. McLeod gave ari 
interesting illustration of the manner in which tlie weight of a saniple of’ 
wheat was tested by the buying agents. After oonisiderable discussion, tlnx 
majority present decided in favour of a fixed standard of 62 ih. per bushel. 

‘tJouKNAid Comments. —In accordance with decision of previous int'cting, 
Mr. Broadbeiit commented on .some o-f tlie more interresting matters desalt 
with by the Branches and reported in August issue ei: The Journal of Agri- 
Gidture. Til© members thought that the farmer at Yarcowie wlio stated tluic 
his fowls required very little feeding for tliree months out of the year must 
have referred to the jreriod immediately following liaryest, when ^ tliey could 
gather a large amount of grain, etc., in tlie stubbles. Realiiig with cases of 
marcis slipping tlieir foals on being worked after a spell, it wms 

thought that the feeding had nothing to do with the trouble, 
but ratlier the fact that the mares liad _ not been kept 

continuoiisiy in -work. To give brood mares fitful work only was 
considered to be very dangerous.' While members knew” that selling catTle by 
live w'eight w”as practised in Scotland and elsewhere, they did not see how it 
w'ould work under local conditions. Members w'ould like Mr. LiitKe, of Petina 
Branch, to furnish particulars re co-nstruction of eonci'ete dams, to hold 17,000 
gallons of water, at a cost- of £0 12 s. 6 d. 

Impeovement of P.ASTLTEES.— The Chairman referred to paper on tliis sub¬ 
ject, read at Strathalbyn Branch by Mr. 3. Cheriton. While fully adniittiiig 
the benefits that woiikf accrue to pasture land from the application of fertili¬ 
sers, he could not agree wdth Mr. Oheritou’s statement that gracing deterio¬ 
rated the pastures. A number of stations in the North, wdiicdi he mentioned, 
were, prior to the advent of the rabbits, greatly improved by judicious stock¬ 
ing on the part of the managers. If Mr. Cheritoii’s contention w”as correct, it 
w”as only a matter of time for their pasture lamb to become deserts. The real 
cause of the deterioration of the pastures was overstocking: tlie best grawes 
never being allowed to seed gradually died out, and tlieir place wnu$ taken by 
inferior and wmedy groivths. 


Port Lincoln, Aug'ust 20 », 

PiiESENT—Mossrs. Laidlaw (cliair), Ivi'iiinont, Shaira.lian, " I'Inute, Puck- 
ridge, Brown, Ridgivay, and Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

StTMMEE F on BEES.—The Hon. Secretary initiated a discirssion on this 
subject. He did not think that in this district bare fallowdiig wxmkl be pro-, 
fitable oil much of the land, especially that of a liglit :iiatu;i*e over a retentive 
clay. If this soil were broken up early in the season, the lieavy winter rain¬ 
fall, .which passes throaigh the light surface, would carry with it mucli of the 
soluble plant food, Thev surplus water drains aivay naturally along tlie clay 
and conies out lower down the slopes, so that there was great"danger that the 
nitrogen w’ould be leached out. He would prefer to sow peas on land fal¬ 
lowed in May or June, and either feed them off or plough them under later. 
Their heavy rainfall rendered it unnecessary to consider bare fallowing from 
the question of conservation of soil moisture. He believed that it they 
drilled in their fallow crops and manured and cultivated them the land would 
carry just as good a cereal crop as if treated as bare fallow”. Phosplmfes 
w”ere not so likely to be leached out; in fact, it was open, to question wdietlier 
in soil oontaiiiing so much iron the water-soluble pliosphates did not quickly 
change to iron phosphatets. He thought they could grow millet, maim, 
sorghum, mangolds, tares, or lupins for'summer feed in-this district. ^ .Last 
season he grew maise, .amber'cane, and maiigokis successfully on newly clearcxl 
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land. Mr. Piickridge seated that he had grown splendid cro^is of peas on 
what was. termed heath land. He wms satistied that for sheep rape was 
about the bevst feed to grow. Mr. Shanahan had done well with golden ta.res 
ieikI also, with sorghum, but there was- a lot of waste a.bout the latter, stock 
failing to. eat it up clean like they did maize. The labour connected witli the 
gr(>vriTig of mangolds was. ton great for profit. For an acre or two for grazing 
foi- a COW' lie thought Italian rye grass the most profitable. Be liad sown 
about 3 it), of lucerne seed per acre wdth the w'heat, and the plant wa.s. com¬ 
ing along well. Itape and kale also did very well, but he believed tliat if a 
man fallow'ed 300 acres for w-heat and kept a flock ol Merino sheep carrying 
go.od flc'eces he wmnld be better off than if he tried to- growy a variety of 
crop.s. He found that in this. di.strict it did not pay to work the fallow too 
much. Most of tlie members agreed with Mr. Shanahan. The Hon. Secretary 
tabled mangold weighing 22 it), which -was growm on land that twelve mo-iiths 
ago. was not even cleared. 


Scales Bay, Aug’ust 13. 

Present- -Messrs. J. J. Roberts (chair), Orow'der,, Newboki; W. J. Roberts, 
and fiv'e visitors. 

Change of Name. —Considerable discussion on the future- w'orking of the 
Eraiich took place. It w^as decided to meet at Calca. in future, and to cliange 
the name of the Branch to- Calca. Additional gentlemen were nominated as 
members, and the Chairman made a strong appeal to those present to endea¬ 
vour to iiiterest others in the -work of the Bureau. 


Port PIrle, Aug'ust 20. 

Present —M-essrs. Wright (chair), Humphries, Teague, Jose, Lawri-e, Hec¬ 
tor, Johns, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Library. —Discussion on the question of forming a library of 
agricultural literature in connection wdth the Branch took place, but the ma- 
jori^ present opposed the proposal on account of the lack of interest shown in 
the Branch by the members. 

Ice Plant, —Mr. Crispin leported adversely to proposal to cai*ry out ox- 
perimeiits this year, witli a view' to destroying the ice plant. 

Progress in Agricolturk.— Mr. R. F. Humphries read a paper on tuis 
■subject, tracing the progress in farming operations in South Australia f»‘oriL 
the early days onwards. The improvements in the various cultivating and 
harveding implements hiad undoubtedly gieatly lessfuied the manual labour 
a.tta.ched to- farming. The use of plrosphates had been on-e of tlie greatest 
-Strides they had made in their W'ork, and it seemed strange to them now that 
they did not lesort earlier to the use of manures, as every i-easoning man 
know’s that he cannot continue to remove plant food fimm the land without 
■exhausting it. Many district.s w'hich formerly produced but inferior croj>s 
were now Bourishing, but wdiat wms greatly lacking in other districts was suffi- 
ew^iicy of rain to make it pay to use niannre. Tlieie ^\'as no- doubt that it 
woukl pay even w''ith rich land to keep it up to a high standiard by good tilling 
.a.nd manuring, rather than to continne to grow crops witliout attempting to 
replace the eonstitnents removed by tlie plants. Farmyard manure could be 
made better use of than was generally the case. Its bulk of sti-aw’ restored 
organic matter to the soil, and wmiild prove of great value. The pracrice of 
fallowing, which liad become so general, ivas an important factor in obtaining 
good cropts. It lallows free access to the soil of the various gases contained 
in the. air. These act upon the constituents of the soil in such a way a»s to 
render fit for the use of the plants certain constituents that were wdiat 
might be called dormant. Ifallbwdng also assisted to conserve moistuie, and 
w^RvS necessary in cleaning the land of w^eeds. He considei’ed that agrienitu- 
ral colleges, worked on a- good system, would be of great benefit to the comn 
Tnuiiity, as their progress wmnkl be more marked if their farmers wmre %vell 
up in "the principles of agriculture. A great mistake wms often made in 
«unposing that tlie actual work on the farm was so simple that there wms really 
nothing much for any one to learn, A knowledge of the principles of agri- 
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cuiture, when .afisociiated with good practical kiiowioclge ot thei biisinosis O'f 
fai'miiigj would go a long way to succ-essfiil opoi’ations. 

Strippers Cracking the Grain. —In reply tO' question liow to prevent 
strippers from cracking the wheat 3 Mr. Johns advised tliat the bars of the 
beat 43 i\s should not rim too close to the concavo; there sliO'uld be spaoe cni-ough, 
to get tii’e thumb between them. The beaters should I’un as close t'O' the co'nil) 
as possible and not run at toO' great .speed_ The Chairman thmiglit a great 
deal depended upon the set of the concawe; it set forward the guiin was likely 
to be cracked. 


Rhine Villa, Aog'ust 26. 

Present —Messrs. Payne (chair), vStart, Mickan, Schick, and Vigar (Hon, 
Sec,), 

Annual P.bport. —The ■ Chairman _ gave a short resume of the work 
done during the year. Twelve meetings had been liekl, witli an avei'ago 
atteiidance o£ eight members. On the whole, the meetings had lieeii fairly 
satishictory, but he. hoped they would do better work in Rhe future. Owing 
to the scattered population and also to^ the limitation of their operations on 
account of tbe dry district, their work as a Branch was considerably hani' 
p(?red. 


Wilson, Aug’iist 27. 

Present —Messrs. Gill ((diair), Logan, Harrison, Meyer, Coombe, Ward, 
Nelson, Sexton, and Neal (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Fallowing. —Discussion on this subject took i)lace. Members generally 
considered that early fallowing gave the best returns. Some preferred to 
leave the land rough for a time, wdiile othei‘s preferred to harrow as soon as 
possible after ploughing. It was agreed, that the red land and^ the white land 
in the district required to be treated differently. Three to four indies w\as 
considered deep enough to plough here, and as much after-working as possible 
should be given. Where a set plough could be used it was preferable to the 
stump jump plough. 


Carrieton, Aug’ust 29. 

Present —Messrs. Gleesou (chair), Martin, Manning, Kaerger, Hupatz, 
Gogan, O’Halloran, Steinke, Water, Ormiston, Davies, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Horse-breeding.— Mr. Kaerger read a short paper on this subject. 
Breeding draught horses outside Goyder’s line of raijifall was a very risky 
undertaking, as the seasons were too' uncertain. In bud years tlie pui’<'l)r<^<l 
draught horses were the fii*st to fall away. He found tiie cross of 'draught 
horse witli blood mai*e, or vice versa, pro'duced a horse more suitable than the 
pure dnilight to their conditions, diliey were hardier, more a.ctive, and <|iute 
as useful as tlie 'draught. It was a mistake to think any mare suitable for 
breeding, as not one out of ten could be relied upon to rear a foal eacli year. 
A niistake was often made in tlie treatment of the “hi foaP’ mare. Because 
she is to be spelled sliortly she -does not receive as much foo'd, and lattointi-on as 
the other horses. This results in the mares slipping the hials or bearing 
weakly progeny. Then, many farmers put the old mares to tlie staillion, aiicl 
theS'e were often in poor co-n-dition, and naturally the result is not satisfac- 
tO'i’y. If youngoT mares' were used, and tliese were properly tretitc'd, there 
would be fewer failures in breeding, and tbe owners of stallions would no't so 
often be blamed for wliat is no fault of their horses. He believed that in the 
North it would pay a man with five or six maresi to keep a stallion, and to 
rear several foals every year. The stallion ooukl be used during tlie greater 
part of the year for oi-dinarywork, and the little extra cost of his keo'p ivouid 
be repaid many times. He found that, taken all round, the progeny of blo'od 
and, draught crosses were good' workers, and useful lanimals tor most'fa,rm pur¬ 
poses. 'If any proved too spirited and fast for the farm,''they would sell 
readily: at a price that would' leave'the ■breeder a fair profft. A long discus¬ 
sion too'k place,, members generally ■agreeing -tha,'t the cross 'suggested was'a 
good one for this district. 
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Quorn, Aug'ost 27 

Present .Afesrs. Tlio.iiips.oia (cliair)j Cook, McOoll, Rowe, Noll, Horde, 

Finlay, Sinitii, Brewster, and Walker (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bitshel. —Members generally opposed the Kapnmda proposal Tor 
a staiidnrd of 60 l:fo. per bushel, but favoured the Crystal Brook suggestion for 
a fixed istaudard of’ 62 Ih. It wias agreed that a 60-ih. sample' would be de- 
tddodly ijiferior, and would result in lower x^uces being realised in London 
for Soiitli Australian wheat. Members also thought that in lespect to. wlieafc 
under tiie f.a.q. standard, insteiad of the present system of docking Id. per bushel 
for Oiacli pound under weight, the weight paid for shoukl be reduced 1 lb. per 
bushel. Tlii'S would make t^he proportion of reduction in price vary with the 
price of f..a.q. wdieat. Several membei's claimed that, as buyers paid less for 
under-standard wheat, it was only fair that the fanners should get something 
above market x>rice for over-staiidard samples. 

Sore Shoulders in Horses. —Mr. J. Smith read a paper on ^‘Why Horses 
Have Sore Shoulders.” This trouble wa.s often due tO' neglect to attend to. 
tile lining of the collar. The collar should fit the horse’s shouldei-s, and the 
hames fit tlie collar. The collar should be kept well stuffed, smooth, and oval 
in shaxtta It must not be .allowed to get Hat on the inside. Flat collars 
are frequently the cause of sore shoulders. It was verv little trouble to run 
the hand down the liorse’s shoulders each morning to^ find out if anything was 
wrong before |)utting the oolla,r on. If any lump or sore is. felt, the horse 
should not be liarnessed up, but the cause of the trouble should be sought. It 
may be that there is too much stuffing in the collar, causing it to bear too 
mucli on one x^lace .’ R kurr or some foreign matter in the 

stuffing. Tim lining should be undone and the trouble’ removed. As a rule, 
ten minutes or so will rectify matters. In reply to a question as to cure for 
sore slioulders, Air. Smith stated that nearly airfarmei's with horses suffering 
from sore shoulders had some cure or other; but the fact that their horses still 
suffered from sores did not speak very highly of the so-called cure. The 
farm-ei*s’ best x)lan was to. attend to the collars and to. the. horses’ shoulders 
■and prevent sores. 


Hawker, Augrust 24. 

Present —Alesxsrs. Borgas (chair), A. and F, Hirsch, Wardle, Schuppan, 
Canneli, Pumpa, Iredell, and Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel.—A lembers favoured the a-doxation of a fixed standard 
of 60 ib. per bushel. 

TRi'iE-imANTiNG.—Air. A. C. Hirsch advised ploughing the land twelve 
montlis prior to planting. Other members agreed that if this were d'One the 
trees were more likely to grow than if the soil was broken up just before the 
trees were xalantexl. Mr; Canneli advised members to raise trees from seeds, 
as tlie locally grown plahts would be acclimatised, and be more likely to suc¬ 
ceed than any that were brought from a different district. Mr, F. C. Hirsch 
stated that he bad good results from trees of his own rearing. Mr. A. G. 
Hirsch tabled portion of a root of' pepper tree measuring nearl>^ 4 in. in dia¬ 
meter, wliicli he cut from a root hear the surface', and 24 ft. from the tree. 
He liad an undergrouiKl tank 18 yards from the H’ee, which was planted on 
the opposite side of tlie house’. The roo'ts had travello’d beneath the house, 
raising tlie floor in places, and had found tlie tank. His experience should 
warn others against planting these trees near to a house or tank. 


Crystal Brook, Aug^ust 20- 

Present— Messrs. Hamlyn (ch-air), Hutchison, Yenning, B. and P. Pavy,, 
Y%ston, Towneeind, DavidsO’n,.and'Symons (Hon.’Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —The Hon. Secretary read letters from a number of 
Branches approving of the proposal for a fixed standard of 62 lb. per bushel. 

, Closer Settlement. —-Mr. Weston read a-paper on closer settlement, 

dealing with the utilisation of the land pitrchased by the Governaneiit for sub¬ 
division, and on the lelative amount of taxation paid by the man who< used his 
land for wheat, as compared with the man who keeps only sheep. 
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Onetree HilL Aug'ust 23 , 

PaiiiSENT—Mjessrs. J. Bo>wman (cliair)^ F- and G.^ Bowiiiaii^, Bla.cklia,rrij 
Jioukl, Tlioinas, and Cluoas (Hon. S-ec.), and three visiters. 

Eog-laying CoMiFETiTiON.— Tile educational value of tlieso eoiupeiii.kuis 
was discussed. It was agreed that the results indicatx:>d tha.t it was possilile 
for careful poultry-keepers to evolve a good laying strain out of most broods. 
The fact that the vSilver Wyaiidottes figured at both. oikIs of sovxual ol the 
layi ng eonipetitions wurs an indication of the import an c‘e of: sta’aiu jd egg- 
la.p,ng. 

Straining Wib'e-netting. —By invitation.;, Mr. R, 0. Taylor siibniittecl 
models of appiianceLS for putting up and straining w'ire-uetting and for ini- 
rolling fencing wdie. Members were very much pleased witli the models, and 
thought that Mr. Ta,ylor’s invention would save labour., and at the same time 
avoid sagging or warping of the wire. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Taylor, who- stated that any farmer could luak'e- these appliances at 
little cOvSt and labour. 


BoothIby, Aug’ust 9. 

Present —Messrs. Whyte (chair), AVay, Foulds, Gillings, Chaplin^ Hen¬ 
derson, and Turnbull (Hon. Sec.), and five i^tsitorvS. 

Oats —Members were unanimous that it was profitable to- grow oats on 
every farm, not so much for sale as o-ii account of tlieir great value ms horse-* 
feed. Some of tlie members objected to- the feeding of o-ats, as they would 
dirty tlie land, particularly when used in the field for tlie midday meaL Mt, 
M^hyte pointed out that there was nothing serious in tliis objection, as by 
crushing the oats their germinating power -would be destroyed and tlieir 
value for feeding improved. 


Utera Plains, August 20. 

pE.,ESENT—Messrs. R. Beer (chair), Venning, H. and R. West, J. Beer, 
jun., Hale, Gui-der, Harnhardt, Jacobs, Barrett, Abrook, A. R. S. and A. R. 
Rams-ey (Hon. Sec.), and twelve members of Elbow Hill Branch, 

Homestead Meeting. —Members of the tw’o Branches met at Mr. A. E» 
Ramsey’s residence and during the afternoon inspected the buildings, etc., 
and also indulged in cricket and other sports, a very enjoyable afternoon 
being spent. 

_Dairying v. Sheep-Farming. -—Mr, A. Yenning read a paper on this 
subject, in wdaich he contended that under local conditions slieep ivould paij 
the farmer better than co-ws. He considered that 10 cows would cost quite m 
much as 100 sh-oep to- keep, while altogether he thought tlie labour taken the 
year through would about balance. ’ 

Ice Plant,-—D iscussion on this subject took place. In reply to question 
as to wh-ethei.’ stock would 'Oat the plant, members generally thougl.it that 
sheep and cattle wnuld eat it rather than starve. 


RedruHL Augrust 23. 

PiiESENT—Messrs. Stone (chair), Kelly, Robertson,. Wheaton, 1). and J. 
N, Lithgow (Horn. Sec,). v e . 

Annual REPOET.—Seven meetings heldaverage attendance, eight mem¬ 
bers; six papers read and discussed. At previous annual meeting a pro¬ 
gramme for the year was drawn up, and this plan has proved a success, the. 
meetings being generally interesting. Messrs. F. H. Torr, H, E, Kelly, and 
,J, N. .Litligow were elected. Chairman, Vice-Chairman, aiid Hon. Secretarv 
,re.si)ectively. ^ ' ' , , 

Congress .—Members are- in, favo.ut' of 'Congre®- me-etings being commenced 
on the, Tuesday ..morning of .Shew week, in order to avoid clashing'with otlier. 
.meetings later on. in. the week which farmers d.esir-e to attend. 
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Halinclorf, Aug'ust 27 ^ 

Present —Messrs. Spoelir (chair). Gallasch, Bom. Jaensch. Soiiiieniaiin. 
and Sehuhort (Hon, Sec.), 

Cattle Coaiplaint. —Mr. C. Jaensch initiated a discussion on this sub¬ 
ject, dealing principally with dry bible. He thought this trouble was mainly 
due to cattle being kept too long on hard dry ieecl, the lunctions of tho 
'd3ible” become weakened^ the fibrous matter accimiulates and becomes hard, 
causing infiamniation, which probably spreads to the surrounding tissues, ancl 
sometimes pulmonary troubles follow. Mr. Jaensch spoke highly of Stockholm 
tar rubbed on the nose of the affected beast. Mr. Spoehr stated that when he 
suspected a cow to be affected by dry bible he gave her a drench consisting of 
8 oz. iilpsoni salts, half a pint of linseed oil, and 1 oz. saltpetre, which he found 
ver^f effective. Two doses were usually given. Mr. Soainemann reported 
having noticed worms in^ the excreta of one of his cows. The worms were 
about 4 in. long, and similar in appearance to the worms found in horses. He 
gave I oz. sulphate of iron in half a pint of water, with good effect. Mr. 
jaensch stated that he hacl never found these ivorms in cattle killed bv him¬ 
self. 

Apples,— Mr. Gallasch reported on results of summer pruning of his apple 
trees, being thoroughly satisfied with the results. He also referred to the 
question of site and drainage as affecting the quality of the fruit. Apples 
grown on rising, well-drained soil were much superior to those grown in low, 
wor. vsituations. 


Ardrossan, Aug'ust 24. 

Present —Me&si*s. Binham (chair). Cane, Barton, Wilson, R. Dinham, 
I\Torg:iii, Henderson, Cornish, and Opie (Hon. Sec.). 

WoEK op Branch.— Biscussion took place on the best way to revive the 
interest in tlie work of tlie Brandi. It was decided that a programme for 
the ,year be drawm up at once, and that each member be held strictly to^ his 
appointment. Every fourth meeting wdll be made a special public meeting, 
at which a resume of the work at the three previous meetings will be presented 
for discussion. 

Standaiu) Bushel. —Mr. Gane initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
objected to the proposal for legislative interference, and maintained that they 
should on no account have a lower standard than 62 lb. It was resolved that 
the standaixl should be fixed as high as possible, to maintain the reputation 
of the State, and that extra should be paid for over-standard wheat; also that 
some better and more reliable method of ascertaining the weight of the sample 
siiould be adopted by buyers. 


Lyndoch, Augrust 25. 

PRESENT^—Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Ro.ss, A. and H. vSpringbett, "Warren, 
Woolcock, Zimmermanu, Schenke, Burge, Mitchell, and E. Springbett (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Storing Leaions.— -At previous meeting, Mr. Woolcock tabled sample of 
lemons picked in November, 1903, and stored in dry sand. Tlie fruit was in 
perfect condition. 

Purebred Poultry.- —Paper read by Mr. Kluge at previous meeting was 
discussed. Three of the members endorsed the writer’s contentions in favour 
of the pui'ebred fowl, but Mr. Ross contended that for hardiness, and laying 
qualities- the ordinary barndoor fowd could not be beaten. Mr. Warren bad: 
reared purebred White Leghorns under exactly similar conditions to a sitting 
from ordinary farmers’ fowls, and found the Leghorns the strongest and best. 

Bird Pests.- —Mr. H. Spiungbett re^ad a paper on ‘“The Bestructioin of 
Sparrows and Starlings.” Grape-growers had found out to their cost the 
severe nature of the depredations of sparrows and starlings, and especially 
the latter. Many were making use of bird-scarers, but these simply frighten¬ 
ed the birds from the garden of the man who had the means to erect a num¬ 
ber to the garden of the pooi'er, man, and did not in'any way lessen the num- 
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bers of tlie birds.,, Soine elfectiT-e ]neaTLS_of destroying^ tboin. was neMM. 
Many sparrows oan be destroyed witli poisoned wheat if usocl at the rigid; 
tinie. Ill winter, w’heii no grass seed w^as jo.'ailable, poisoiied as inoi^t- 

effective. He found that by sprin]d.i;ng a little of tlie grain a-long thi' ploiiglieil 
laud in tlie idneyard lie ilestroyed a. good many bi:rils, but it was useless ojie 
man attempting' tliis alone. Combined simultaneous action was nsseiitia} if 
they wore to do mucli good. He found poiiS(.nied ivlieat I'ery expiorsive to 
pureliase. He tliought the starli;ng would be more tiHiulilf'Sciino and harder to 
get rid pf than even the sparrow's, as they do not eat g,i'aiji. l,dome of the 

barley grcnvers in tlie Soutfi liold a I'ery 'diffei’eiit opinion..itn.J lie. tliouglit 

poisoned fruit might prove effective.. After the erop ivas gatliered sta,r]in,gs 
may be seen in great niunhers picking up tlie loose lierries, pud if some 
grapes could be poi>s.oned and dropped about the vineyard, he believed a large 
number of bird^s 'would be destroyed. Dried curra;nts soaked in a liciuid poi¬ 
son would probably ans-wer, Air. P. Zimmennann also read a paper on tin's 
subject, in ivliicli he isiiggested tlie following scheme for dealing W’ifii tlie spar¬ 
row' and starling pest. He would rate all property to the extent of, say, Itj 
per cent, on the'ordinary district rate, to rai.se a fund to pay for the heads of 
the birds. lie would fix the amount per liead to be paid, and \rould make 
it optional for the ratexiayer to pay Jiis rate in cash, or liy the e(|uivalent in 
birds’ heads. All property slundd be rated, as although, all ownep were not 
sufi’-erers, they were, in a sense, brc'cdervS O'f these birds. H.eads -of birds only 
should be paid for, as to pay for eggs meant that siparrow farming wniild be 
practised. He thought tfiey might leave the male birds alotne, as an exoass of 
males would t-end to keep 'down the increase. He thought under some such 
scheme they could pay Id. per head, and this w-oidd be sufficient inducement 
for boys and others to wmge’ war on the birds. He Imped tlie w-oixi tax in tliis 
connection wnuld not frigiiteai them, as ho was certain tlie losses now sustained 
were far greater than the amount that his proposal w'oukl involve. 

Bi.nde.r Records.— Air. Warren called attention to a challenge to farm¬ 
ers by the D. AI. Osborne Company to cut 45 acres of wheat in one day with one 
of their binders. A committee was appointed to arrange for a public test, if 
the firm in question would agree to the necessary arrangements. 


Amyton, Aug'ust 25- 

Present —AI'®srs. Alills (chair), J. and T. Gum, Kelly, Wheadon, Huglies, 
Thomas, and W. Gum (Hon. S-oc.), and ;nine visitors. 

Poultry for Profit. —Air.-S. Thomas i‘ead a paper on tliis subject. 
Wiiile a thorough know’iodge of the bu.dneas of i>oultry-keepi,og is essential to 
suce-ess;, above even thi-s is tlie necessity fo-r kee;ping the pro'per class o-f fowls. 
He had kept loirioiis breeds for a number of years, inelinliug layers, geneira'I 
utility fowls, and table birds, but was no-w confining his atterition to t-he lay¬ 
ing breeds only. To obtain the maximum x>roductio:u at the niininviim ex- 
pens-e tlio hen .slionkl not exceed 4 lb. weiglit or* he less tliau 3 lb. Hi*s 'oxinmi- 
en(,!e was that, as -a gcuiera.i rule, the sma,ller Jiirds o>f any Cigg-laying breed 
wermthc^ most prolific. He prefen*eid piux'bTXal fo\\4s to- any cross, lint lie would 
not' iis-t} birds bred to the show- vstandards, as la.ying qui,dities lm.'d g€me:r,al-l,y 
been sacrificed' for exliibition, purpose;s. He considered tlie White Imgimrns 
the hardiest and most profitable’layers; tli-ey were goo'd foragers, and good 
winter la.yers. Brown. Leghorn was Jilso a good"wiiiter layer',. The cost 

of production of eggs under proper management should uoi;- exceed 2d. per 
doaen for eggs, when wdieat Avas cheap, and 3bd. to, 3id. 'when wlmaf} Avas, 5s. 
6 d. to 6s, per bushel, and the aA^erage net profits from .a large flock should 
reach 9s. 6d. to lOvS. 6d. per hen per annum, ivith eggs at an average of 9d. 
to lOd. per do25en. He Avas afraid, howeA^er, that unless they could open up 
a profitable market in England for their eggs they AvoukU have to accept 
lower prices in future, asAUestern Australia Avas rapidly increasing her pro¬ 
duction, and they avoiiH lose that market. If a poultry-lveeper fails, under 
present conditions, to net 10s. per hen per annum, it Avas evidence of Avant 
of knoAvledge of the business, or thafi he keeps an unsuitable class of fowd,.: 
[At, this, rate,, poultry-keeping AAmuld be by far the easiest Avay of earning, a 
living, as the labour of looking after, say, four hundred foAvls aaouM "be 
nothing like as much''as' that, attached 'to■ wheatg.rowing on.a sca.le that 'Avould 
net .''.'the,'fanner £200 dear each year. Taking Mr. Thomas’s figures, avo Imve 
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an averag-Q ret mil of 9d. per dozen for eggs, which costs him 2d. dozen for 
food, etc. At 7d. x^'t^r do'zen net profit it would require an average of over 
200 eggs to clear IDs, per hen. Few would be bold eiiougli to say that it was 
X>ostSibLe to^raise a flock of 400 or more hens which would average 200 eggs per 
annum.—Ei>.] As regards bleeding, the common practice of introducing 

roosters of unknown lineage into the breeding pens in order to get new blood 
was very unwise, as the work of j^ears might be destroyed in one season. To 
Xiroduce a, flock of uniformly good birds, line breeding must be practised. In 
feeding, he would use little else than grain. Three times a week in the 
niorning wheat meal might take the place of grain. Pollard is very poor 
too'd for eggs in proportion to its cost. Bran has a value on acoount of its 
action on the system, especially in the summer. For green feed lie used salt- 
biish, native spinach, native geranium, thistles, and young charlock, cut and 
inixed with wheat meal and »a little bi*an. If, however, the fowls could be 
induced to eat suflicieiit green feed without mixing it with meal and bran he 
would feed them almost exclusively ooa wheat, excepting a little bran occa¬ 
sionally in the hot weather. If bran is used intlie summer in this way medi¬ 
cines should be unnecessary. Overcrow-ding must be avoided, and the birds 
kept under proper sanitary conditions. An interesting discussion followed, 
members generally agreeing that the White Leghorn wms the most profitable 
for egg production. The Plon. Secretaiy, while agreeing that the smaller 
breeds were generally the ^ best layers, thought it w’as a mistake to isay that 
the smaller hens of any given breed were the best. This w’ould mean that 
they would reject the best and strongest birds as unprofitable^. His experi¬ 
ence had convinced him that strain, more than bree<f, wms to be studied in 
building up a pi’ofitable flock of fowds. 


Kapunda. September 3. 

PRESENT—Afessrs. Shannon (chair), O’Sullivan, Harris, Teagje, Flavel, 
Weckert, Pascoe, Daly, Ban 3 ’er, and Holthouse (Hon. Sec.), and visitom. 

SisixiNG Wheat by Auction. —Mr. E. J. Whyborn gave an address on the 
subject of selling wheat by auction. He contended that by disposing of their 
W'heat in that way farmers received the full value for over-standard samples. 
Tn Atelboumie and Sydney the system had proved very successful.^ Millers and 
sldppcu's paid more at these auction sales for prime samples of wheat than 
ovdinary rates for f.a.q. wheat. Several members spoke in favour of the 
system which they thought could be as well applied to wheat as to w-ool and 
other produce, 

Oepicers— -This being the annual ni'^ting, the Chairman requested that 
some other member should accept his position. Messrs. J, J. O’Sullivan, S. 
H. Harris, and H. A. Holthouse were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and 
Hon. Secretary respectively. The retiring^ oflS.cers and the representative of 
Tke Kapumla Kerald were thanked for their services. 


Watervale, Aug'ust 22. 

PiiBSENT —Alessrs. Treloar (chair), So'bek, Williams, Bcovell, and Castine 
(H(jn, Sec,). 

GxiAziNG ON Sa^all Holpinos.— Mr. E. Treloar read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. No\v the purchase and rental values of their land had increased so 
much it was necessary that they should study carefully how to put it to the 
very be^st use. He considered that grazing on a small scale would fit in w^ell 
witii their other operations. He was convinced that with continued good 
seasons the selling value of their lands wnuld decline oonsklerably, ^ as they 
would have to accept loAver prices for their produce. It was mainly the* 
drought in the northern districts that had enhanced the value of land in the 
mol^e certain areas; but, should good seasons occur in the foi'mer districis, 
they would find that, when comparing cost of production, they could not 
compete with these northern areas, especially in stock raising. There was 
no getting awmy from the fact that all their doings were largely governed by 
'circumstances over^ which they had little control. At, the,'same time,,,how¬ 
ever,‘in a district'like this,, where, year in and year out, ^ with,'an occasional 
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■f,‘xC'eptioii like the present seasojii which lins boen cold and^ latjt', tiie^v CM.)iikl 
dilate to a nicety wliat their land would carry, it was a serious niisl-.aJve il uiiy 
man' has more stock, than his land can properly sustain, io increase the 
carrying capacity ol their land they must first divide it into snialier paddocks. 
Four t'O SIX paddocks of; 50 acres each would be bedter tlnrn tliC' s^ame area; m 
100-acre paadocks. The extra fencing woiild cost a little, but tlie beiielit 
derived from eliaiiging the stock from one paddock to anotiier would nioiy? tiian 
pa.y for it. It would pay tO' heavily stock one of tlwi paddocks occasi' 0 'milI,y 

and tlioroughly clean up the feed, as the following growth would be much 

sneeter and better. Br'sides^ to keep tlie ra,nk gi'ow'tli faiiiy wciii oii 

wdll improve and strengthen it. One or two of the paddocks should always 
have some old grass left over tO' act as a protection tO' tiie new tcMxi d\u'!iig 
the ookl weather. If this were done, they 'would always have good grass to 
carry their stock through the pinch of wdiiter. The paddocks with th-e best 
natural shelter should, if possible, be reserved for ■v^dnter. If there is not 
sufficient shelter more should be provided by means of straw slieds or by 
planting small squares of quick-growing hedges in each paddock. Some sum¬ 
mer green feed, such as lucerne or sorghum, should be provided. ^ Where it 
can be grown successfully, lucerne is the best of all for summ-er. Where sorg- 
lium or similar crops are grown, it should be arranged to have a grass run 

in the same paddock, or near by, as when, stock had eaten a 

suffici'eni amount of sorghum they would go^ on to the dry grass, wd)ich would 
counteract any tendency to scouring. Another necessary help to the well¬ 
doing of stock was an abundant supply of clean water. ^ Stock should never 
be witliout water for amy length of time, and, if possible, they should bfO 
able to get a drink when they wanted it. He noticed stock preferred well 
water to creek or dam, and did much better on it. 


Whyte-Yarcowie, September 17. 

Present —Messrs. Hack (chair), Dowd, Makin, Lock, G. and G. I). 
Mudge, Hunt, .Kornetzsky, Matherly;, Mitchell, Francis, Pearce, Faulkner, 
Faul, Jenkims, and Boerke (Hon. See.). 

Congress. ---Delegates to Congress reported on proceedings. Tliey 
thought that with more firmness on the part of the Chairman the meetings 
would lyave been more profitable, as at times it was difficult to know wliat 
ivas before the meeting. 

Poultry. —Mr. J. Makin read a paper on this subject. He had attempt¬ 
ed, with a fair amount of success., to'^ raise good, ali-round fovlis, comliiiung 
egg-laying with table qualities. This had been achieved by getting some 
first-chis.s Buff Orpingt^on rooisters to cross with good layers of tlie ordinary 
lieiis on tlie fann. Ife get the best results, it was nece8s.ary to raison tlie 
chicks early, and he advised the use of an incubator. He would 'iie\’e;r buy 
a secondhand incubatoi*, as it could not foe relied upon. For ordinary pur-* 
poses the capacity shoulid be 40 eggs aaid upwards. It cost little iiiori} to run. 
<;jne of 100 eggs evapacity tlian one of 25. ' The first ha.tch, of the seasoi." '’“-i'V'cs 
some trouble, as the chicks have tO' be hand fed for a weeli or two, but I it< 
broods can be taught tO' eat by putting a .few of tbe older o'uds anumgst 
theni. He found that with the early chicks most of this cross laid at loin 
to four and a half inonths old, and all of them within five months, Att( nlion 
and good feeding from the time the chicks were hatched, was necessary.' If 
the fowls have a go-od grass run, artificial aids, such as green cut bon4,;‘, egg 
powders, etc., are not required. He would give then „atiy scraps of meat, 
cooked ivabbit, etc., available. With a good run they pick up all the grit 

they Inquire. A great factor in winter eggs was warmtli. ' He 'shut his 
fowls up at night during the winter. He had large netting coops, to hold 
about 40 ■ fowls, inside the shed, and ■ these were covered with bags, to^ keep 
the fowls rvarin. Every morning, the coops are shifted, tlie ground swept, 
clean, and lime or ashes sprinkled about to destroy vermin. A good nm, 
clean, fresh wafer daily, and shade in the summer were^ necessary. If they 
wished to keep two bxeeds of fowls they could do so without 
yarding them' by placing them in different' paddocks, as the fowls 
a strong sense of locality, and wiU not wander far. To make 

'O profit' out of fowls, a certain amount 'of trouble was necessary, 
'but -tire better they were 'looked after the greater the profit. Proin 
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Jiiiie 1 to August 31, from 40 liens and 67 pullets, lie- obtained 4,050 eggs, 
wliich, at market rates.^ were worth £16 7s. 8cL This amount would more 
than cover the cost for food for the whole year, not only of the fowls, but of n 
nmnber of turkeys, geese, etc. The surplus cockerels, old hens, and bad layers 
were eaten on the farm, thus saving the butcher’s bill. He thought it paid 
better to do this than send fowls to Adelaide, as with low prices and ]ie.avy 
costs the birds were worth more as meat than the net returns. His poultry 
yard cost him Is. a da,y for food, which consisted of wheat, screenings, or bar™ 
ley, soaked occasionally by way of a cjiaiige, kitchen scraps, €dc., given twice 
a day. Recently he collected 91 eggs on one day. He thought pullets more 
profitable than hens for winter laying. H^e had recently obtained some In¬ 
dian llunner duclvs, which he thought superior to -anything else for egg pro¬ 
duction. The.y were also very hardy, small eaters, and did not require hous- 

... 

Sheep. -~M.r. E. Jenkins read a paper on 'Hheep on the Farm.” On a 
farm of from 1,000 to 1,500 acres in this district about 200 sheep should be 
kept. He advised breeding lambs for the export trade, buying Alerino' ewes 
off isliears. They should be six-tooth, and sound of mouth. These should be 
mated with Sbropshire rams about the middle of November, and, under rea¬ 
sonable conditious, they could expect a drop of 95 per cent., which, by the 
end oj September would give them quite 85 per cent, fit for sale, and weigh¬ 
ing 35 lb. to 40 lb. each. Under present conditions these will average lOs. 6d. 
to lls. each. ^ The cull lambs, if kept until ten montlis old, will weigh about 
50 ilj., and will .sell readily. The ewes should give a return of 5s. per annum 
for wool. At the end of the first year the farmer would practically lia^^e paid 
off tlie first cost o-f liis sheep. The pure MerinO' lamb did not mature quick 
enough, nor was it large enough for export purposes. Breeding lambs paid 
l)etter than fattening stores. The former business allowed the farmer to 
clear off a lot O'f his stock at good value before the dry weather sets in, and 
the eu’es have more feed and a better chance to get into good condition for 
the next season. He would not mate maiden Merino ewes to Shropshire 
rams, as, owing to the size of the lamb, there would be considerable losses. 
Water must be provided in each paddock where it can be managed. It is a 
good practice to put a dam or well where it can be utilised for two or more 
paddocks. He did not think they conld get such good or such quick returns 
rrom store^ wethers as from lambs, especially at present prices for wethers. 
Over-stocking must be avoided. 


Cherry Gardens, September 23. 

PuESENT—Messi’s. Partridge (chair), Jacobs, C. and J. Lewis, Burpee, 
Hicks, Potter, Stone, Metcalf, and Ricfes (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Separator v. Factory,—- Mr. Potter called attention to error in report of 
August meeting. The result of the voting was that the motion advocating 
the’ support of the local butter factory by supplying it with milk or cream 
was lost. 

FrxtituboweRs’ AssooiATiON.-^-Mr. Ricks referred to the aims apd objecfcs 
of the South Aastralian Fruitgrowers’ Associatio«n, wdiich he considered de¬ 
served the support of all growers. Members, while generally agreeing on 
th© matter, considered that a mistake had been made in confining tlie mem¬ 
bership of the Association to growers owning not less tlian two acres of 
oi’chard o-r vineyard. 


Gladstone, September 3. 

Present— Messrs. Goode (chair), Burton, Cook, Brayley, Inglis, Riindle, 
Greig, andYVonium (Hon. Sec.). 

Testing Samples of Wheat.— ^Discussion on this subject took place,, and" 
delegates to Congress were instructed to move in respect to the method of 
testing the weight of samples-, members being of opinion that a larger mea¬ 
sure siionkl be used and that a regular method of striking sliGukl be adopted 
by wlieatbuyex's. 
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Wlllung’aj Septeml^cr 13. 

Prbsent^ .-Messrs. Binney (chair), Pengilly, Ma.lpas, Valentine, Vaiicirey, 

and Hiiglies (Hon. Sec.), and two visicol's. 

ExPEPviMENTAL 'WoitK.—Thts me>etriig was held at tli-e residence <,d’ Mr. 1\ 
F<‘ngiri\A Aklinga, the special object of the visit being to inspeci'^ i;he ex|)(n;i"> 
inentidLvork being carried out by Mr. Pengilly, under tlie iustnictions oi Uiv 
iiis[KL*tor of Fertilisers. A block of land ot about 8 acres lias iaM:v,M fi'iiced oil: 
and set. apa/rt for expo rime nttxl w<):rk. yihis year tliere are four plots, each of 
haU an acre, sown to Gallant wlieat, No, 1 has received 1 ewt. niinerai aiipr*]; 
pei' acre; No. 2, 1 cwt. mineral super and dd tb. siilphiiite of aiiimonia ; No. 8, 
no manuPe ; No. 4, 1 cwt. mineral super and 70 ib. nitrate of soda.. liv- 
tween each plot a drill nddth of field peas has been sown, and tli© whole block 
is surrounded by peas, which will be mowed and harvested to make roads 
laround each plot for tlie binder when the cereal crop is cut. Surprise was 
expressed at the stooliiig qualities of Gallant wheat, and, though too early to 
form lany idea of the final results, there is no doubt that the manured plots 
ndli, with favourable weather, yield heavily. The field peas were also x'ory 
pi'oinising. In a patch of lucerne sown last year Mr. Pengilly pointed out a 
strong-growing plant, similar in foliage, but coarser, than Iiicerrwii, arid nrith 
long spray of white flowers. This xvas identified by the Inspector of Fertilisers 
as Bokaliara clover (Melilotus albus), and xvas recomme:nded for tr.ial on s^onie 
light, sandy ground, carrying but little teed. Mr. Suinmers explained brieliy 
the objects of the experimental plots, which it wns intended should be con¬ 
tinued tor five or six yea,r.s. Members \vere afterwards entertai;ned by Aim 
Pengilly, who was thanked for his kindness. 

SoiJESOPS. —In reply to question as to getting rid of soiirsops on good soil, 
Air. Summers suggested ploughing the weed under at once, working the land 
well, and son'ing liiee;rne. He believed that once the lucerne got a hold it 
w'oiild beat the soursops. Air. 'Valentine stated that he applied a fai;rly heax^y 
diesGiag of salt to a small patch. This killed the weeds and, as tar sas he 
could see, had not injured the soil. After the salt bad destroyed the sour- 
sops he ploughed the land quite six inches deep. Mr. Malpas mentioned that 
he had heard of a solution of arsenic being used with success for this purpose* 


mount Pleasant, September 9. 

Present —Mess:rs. Phillis (chair), Giles, Brogemullcr, P. and J. Miller, 
Tabscott, Lyddon, Thomson, and, Vigar (Ho;u, Sec".). 

IiirsT-:aEsisTiNG MbiEATS.-—Members •expi'os.sed their pleasure at the op¬ 
portunity afforded of placing on record their appreciation of Mr. I\iai\siiali’s 
services in the making of ru.st-reHsisting wheats. 

. 'Wb:eat-g:eowino :in the Hills. —Air, A^igar read a .short pap<,‘r on .tfliis'sub¬ 
ject, and an interesting discussion ensued. The xixp'cvrieiice <)f :me;uibers in 
respect to coinmercial fertili,h;ers was that result-s varied xnry mucli in the dif- 
foment kinds ol[ soils. Air. 'Vigar got x'ery pO'or results from super alone, but 
when nii:xed with bonedust results were satisfactory, Mr. IF A:iirim' (*ouiil 
see no differ<:n:ic*e between the i*esults of tl:ie two manures. A:l:r. Giles had 
good results from super, bi:it was now using Tiotliing but nuvterial oluahicd 
from a deposit near the Murray. This contained .a small amouirl: 'of phos¬ 
phate and a coi:isiderabk quantity of li:ine. Mr. J. ‘Miller stated that on'laud 
where .’Super liad been applied .for seven successi've years t'O' ce:real (!r(,)ps tb,<»y 
could not now grow wheat. Members generally were of opinion that the 
reason fallowing was not successful in this district xvas that most of the land 
w'ould not stand continual wmrking. 


Finniss, September 5-. , • 

: Present— Messrs. Collett' (chair), Cbibnall, anxi Henley' (Hon. Sec.). 

, Visit to Rbnmaek.— The HonJ,Secretary,, who has recently'.returned from 
a visit to Renmark, gave an interovsting account of the settlement,, tlm niethods 
of iiTigation, and,the results obtained., ■ 
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Clarendon, September I3« 

PRESENT~-M'es3TS. Pajue (oliair), A. and A. A. Harper, J. and W. Speii- 
cei’, -Pelliiig. J. and .P. Piggott, Morpliett, and Wright (Hon. Sec.) 

Visit to .Rosbworthy.—- The Chairman reported on visit to Rose-worthy 
College, and thought it would repay any fanner or dairyniaii to pay a visit 
to the College Farm when he got the opportunity, as he would obtain a lot 
of ioiorinatio-n that would be of value to him. 


Mallala, September 5. 


Present —Mesvsrs. W. Temhy (chair), Jenkins, Nevin, H. and A. Moody, 
S. Temby, East, Marshman, Wilson, McCabe, and Stephenson (Hon. )S€c.), 
and six honorary members. 

Hon. Secretary.- —Mr. Stephenson tendered his resignation as Hon.' Sec¬ 
retary and member, as he was leaving the district, and w’as accorded a hearty 
vote of thanks for his services as Hon. Secretary since the inception of the 
Branch. Mr. T. Nevin wars appointed Hon. Secretary. 

Visit to Victoria and New South Wales. —Air. AI. East gave an interest¬ 
ing account-of a recent vi.sit to the eastern States. His main object had beeix 
to enquire into methods of cultivation and the machinery used in the pxinci- 
pal wdieat-preducing districts, and he came back satisiied that, as a whole, 
South Australian farmers were considerably more advanced in their work than 
their neighbours. Fertilisers xvere not used to such a great extent, and the 
cultivation in very many districts was very inferior. I'ne system adopted by 
some of the large landowners of letting land for cropping at a rental of 10s. 
(:kl. to- 12s. 6‘d. per acre, or -on the share system, was referred to, and was 
stated bo have resulted in an improvement in the stock-carrying capacity of 
the land. The Victorian farmers estimate that there was sufficient hay in 
stacks in that State to xii’O'^dde for the normal requirements of two years, 
while in New South Wales supplies appeared bo be ample. With the aid of 
a large map Mr, East showed the localities visited, and described the general 
characteristics of the respective districts. 


Crystal Brook, September 17. 

Present— Alessns, Hamlyn (chair), Hutchison, B-. and P. Pavy, Yen¬ 
ning, Davidson, Solomon, Dabinett, and Symons (Hon. bee.). 

Testimonial to Mr. Marshall. —Members expressed ^ pleasure at the 
opxiortunity afforded for I'ecogiiising Air. AlarshalPs services in respect to 
the introduction of rust-re,sisting wheats. 

The Agent NtiiSx\NGE. —Mr. W. J. Yenning read -a jiaxier on this-sub¬ 
ject. Thera was no disguising the fact that during late years, and this 
season especially, the fanners have been very much pestered by ti*avellei’s 
repix-j'sentmg vai'io-us machinery firms. As no one could doubt that the 
farmers who used these machines had to pay the expenses of these agents, lie 
strollgly advised them to have nothing to do^ with them, but to purcliakse 
tlieir reqiiire-ments direct from the maker or importer. He could not see 
that there was any need for these agents, as the farmer knew what lie wanted. 
As a matter of fact, the farmer was often persuad-ed against his better judg¬ 
ment to buy machines not I'eally suited to his needs or required for his work. 
If they co’uld transact their business direct and do away with the expense 
attached to travelling agents, he was quite certain they could buy the mar 
chinery at 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, less than noiv paid. ^ The farmer should 
see the implements at w^ork in the field, and judge for himself whether any 
particular make suited him better than another. If any neighbour bought a 
new machine, go and see it at work, as they were more likely to form a correct 
opinion of its capabilities from its actual work than from the glib-tongued 
agent. Then he tliouglit that they should have sufficient patriotism to give 
the pieferenqe to local-made m-achinery if it was suitable to their require- 
inents. They must not forget that the more men employed in manufiacturing 
industries the greater the local demand for farm products. 
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Waikerie^ September 17- 

Pkesent—M assr^i. Rowe (chair). Perry, Tuck, A. Ltnvis, .sou. and js.iii... 
Jaoschko, Pickering, Joiiovs, Blizarcl, Starr, Rogers, Wood, .Rarroa's, and 
Clreen (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Delegates repoiked on procioediugs of CVnigrass, and the 
papers read were disciisso'd. Atr. ‘Cowanks paper on linavine yas faroiirably 
cyimnented on. Regret was expressed that no pai^ers on fniit \\orc‘ laaid at: 
Co'U gross, 

MAitKETiNG Fruit. —A discussion to-ok place on the (jiiestioii of cn-~o|)i> 
rating to put up dried fruits in uniforiii grades and utider ])ropei‘ conditions. 
It was decided to convene a meeting of fruitgrowers to consider tliis matter. 


Mount Remarkable, August 25. 

p!.tESENT— Alessrs. Casley (chair). Challenger, Foot, T. P. and 0. P. 
Yates, McIntosh, Giles, Alorrell, and .b'Connell (Tion. Sec.). 

Co-operation in the Purchase of AIanures. —The Cliairaian initiated a 
discussion on the question of iiienibers combining to. purchiase the!' manures they 
Inquired in one line'. Air. Challeinger tliouglit tlie idea i.i \'ery good one if 
tiiose joining were able to put down the nec<:’sisary iiKiney, wliidi eoiilel be' 
banked in the Savings Bank, but it was out of the (juestion for any one te> be^^ 
responsible to^ the inerchaiit^ for the joint order. .It was agreetl that a con¬ 
siderable saving could be effected in tlie price ol' manur© in this way, 

^ Stea'ai Thresher. —The Chainnan suggested that the farmers in tlie 
neighbourhood shoiild combine to hire a steam thresher; but niembei’s con¬ 
sidered the thresher a failure. They advised cutting a portion of tlie*^ 
stubbles with the binder as soon as stripping was linished, to provide a supply 
of straw. 


Koolung'a, Aug'ust 25. 

Present —Alessrs. Butcher (chair), Button, Shipway, Sandow, Palmer, 
.Fuiier, Lawry, Cooper, Burgess, Buchanan, Butterlield, Jose, Perrin, and 
N'Oack (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel.— Alembers differed in their opinions as to tli© wisdom 
O'l having sucli a lo'W standard as 62 ib. per bushel, seine iiiaintaining lliat 
with .a higher standard the farmers woiild benefit. 

^Fallowing.— Air. H. Butterfield read a paper on ‘T^kdlowing, and H.ow 
to Tieat It,” The propo'r preparation of the fa.llo'W was 'ono of t.he> main 
factors in successful farming in the districts with light rainfall. He be- 
lieml 111 early, but not dry, fallowing. The eiarlier the ploughing was start¬ 
ed the better provided the ground was moist and the land kept clea;:u aft:ei'-. 
wards. On light, sandy soil he would plough deep, but on limvy, loose soil 
he \\a>iild plough shallow. On the sandy land there was no troiilile i:u 
tuigyr, solid bottom again but with^ loose, heavy soil, especially if the min- 
xail IS light, there was considerable risk that they would not get it dow:!i so'lid 
enough. Avhat they had to aim at was a solid seedbed, and a fum tilth on 
top. lii© plough cutting a narrow furrow Wias preferable to one cutting a 
wide furrow, as it did not leave, such large clods. He did not think tliey 
coiikl work tlie fallow too much, provided it was worked at the right time, 
in spring he would scarify or cultivate it lightly, but not when the ground is 
£ time, provided the land is mellow and moist, is 

beiiehciah After harvest cultivate any hard patches, or, if possible, all the 
tallow, if uot too dry. It rough or cloddy, roll, and follow with the harrows 
at once. Air Burgess foiijyd it beneficial to work the fallow in January and 
hebriiary.. Mr. Butcher thought in'some localities, on heavy land," dwp 
ploughing was advisable, wdiile shallow: ploughing was necessary on the'lighter ' 
mils. , All members" were agreed that; the fallO'W should not I>© workid; whoiv 
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Ang’aston, Aug'ust 24. 

Present —Messrs. Eiindle (cliair). Player^ .Friend, S,iiell, Trimnier, 
'riioiMie, Srnitii, F- and A, Salter, and Sibley. 

Exhibit. —Air. Trimmer tabled splendid sample of' runner bean seed for 
distribution. This was raised from seed distributed by the Bureau sei’eral 
years ago, iand had proved a I'ery goo'd variety. [Name, please. —Ed.] 

Bacon Goring. -Air. James Rundle read a paper on this subject. Pigs 
for bacon should be fed on good sound food, with skim milk added, and topped 
up <m crushed grain-—peas, barley, or wlieat—and killed at about 12(.) it). 
T'alvo tile iiead oli' -as soon as dressed, then cut tire pig down on one side of 
backbone, thus lea,ving one side ready, with the exception of .a little trimming, 
tor tlie salt. Put other side on table and cut backbone out in one piece. Two 
or three hours later rub over flesh side about 2 tb. salt, lb. saltpetre, and a 
teaspoonful carbonate of soda. Let stand overnight, then turn skin side up 
for a few houi^s tO' drain, then rub in two parts fine salt to one of moist 
brown suga,r. The meat should be turned every day for* a week, and rubbed 
every other day with the salt and sugar. The meat can remain in salt for 
14 tO' 21 days, and hams and shoulders should be pressed by using weights 
on tliem. In turning, always put meat that is on top to-day at the bottom 
tennorrow. When isnfficientiy salted wash with hot water (three parts boil¬ 
ing to one of cold) by dipping a towel or rag into a bucket and iVi^iiing the 
meat.^ Don’t dip the meat in the hot water, as it will melt the fat. Then 
soak in clean cold water for ten hours.. The hot water takes the fat off the 
outer surface, and the cold water the excess of salt, which must necessarily 
be tiiei’e to ensure the salt penetrating to the bone or centre of meat. Then 
hang up in a draughty place to dry, and if the sun is not too hot the meat 
will be better for the smokehouse' it fit is exposed to the mild sunshine' for a 
feir hours. In smoking .always keep the meat cool. This can be done by 
having a furnace' sonie distance from the smokehouse, and connected by a 
fine. At the same time, keep a veiy small fire (covered) in the house. This 
will keep the house dry, and prevent the meat from getting damp wdtlx the 
moist smoke from flue. When smoked sufficiently hang up again to dry, then 
polish with vinegar and salad oil, using plenty of vinegar on flesh side, as the 
flavour from vinegar is much appreciated by most bacon-'eaters. 


Port Eliiotj Septemtier 17- 

pRBSENT—Aies.srs. McLeod (chair), Brown, Pannell, H. and H, B. Welch, 
W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress,— Delegates I'eported on proceedings O'f Congress .and visit to 
Roseworthy College. Aleinbers expressed their pleasure at being able to take 
part in the recognition of Air, Alai'shalTs services to the State in connection 
with the introduction of rust-resisting wheats. 

Acreage Registers on Driels.-— Discussion took place on the accuracy of 
the acreage registers on seed drills. Members thought that where the 
groun-d was rough they were none too reliable. There was also considerable 
variation in respect tO' the seed, much depending upon the sample of grain 
sown. 


Caltowie, Augrust 22- 

PRESENT'—Messrs. Royal (chair), Heirett, Graham, Iierr, PetatE, Jettiier, 
A. and J. McOallum, McDonald, Neats, Moore, Potter, and Lehmann (Hon. 
Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Question Box. —A number of questions were asked through the box, and 
some interesting discussions ensued. SialUort' Tax —^AYith the exception of 
Mr, Graham, who feared that it would increase the fee for service, members 
favoured the imposition of a tax on stallions. Open Bridles .—Members con¬ 
sidered winkers preferable to open bridles for ordinaiy work. Weecls' Ofi 
agreed that in cleaning the fallow feeding ofi; with sheep and 
surface cultivation were both necessary. Membership of Branches. 
were in favour of increasing the present limit of membership to 20. 
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Reeves Plains, August 26. 

PRESENT'—-Messrs. Follarid ('chaij'), Cosden, Richter, Alexander, Arnold, 
Woi-fel, R. and W. Oliver, Carrol, W. anil H, Day, George, and Aic'Cci'd, ( fioii. 
Sec.}, and iiinnber of visitors. 

.rVNN'UAL AIeeting. —This being tiie' annual meeting, it took tlieyfo'rm Ovi' a 
social gathering at the Chairman’s residence, a large iriiiuber olAoisitors being 
present. Cricket and other amiisinnents were indulged in ■during the after- 
noon, and music aiid singing in the evening. A iiearty vote of thanks, \yias 
aocurded to the Chairman for his hospitality. Membei‘s exprassed the opinioii 
tiiat an occasional gathering of this character would largely assist in bringiiig 
the residents together, and wnuld be niutually beneficial tO' all oonoerne'd. 

Ageicultubal Shows.— ^Alr. Winton forwarded a paper on this subject to 
the following effect:—The question as to whether the manufacturers and 
producers are benefited by the multiplicity of^ show's held throughout the 
State is one worthy of the seriO'Us consideration of all parties interested. When 
they saw almost every town o-f any importance, and some of no 
importance whatever, holding their annual show, and, as not 
infrequently happens, two or more of these on the same day, they 
would be par-doned for asking wdiere the beneht comes rn. If the 
inanufactureT be represented at even a fair proportion of the shows he has to 
get up at least half a ‘doz-en sets of implements and machinery in show' order 
and to iiave the same number of experts in attendance, to say jiotbing of the 
labour involved in getting his exhibits to and from tli>e various show'grounds. 
Add to tliis railway freights, oi'j as in the case of a large number of coiiii'try 
sliows, haulage by road, and it is easily seen that the expense runs into some¬ 
thing enormous. One gentleman, the head, of one of their largest agricultu¬ 
ral implement establisliments, assured him that to make a very moderate dis¬ 
play at the Adelaide Show cost him, at the lowest calculation, £20, and he 
was very positive in his assertion that he very rarely did any direct business 
on the showground. Under such circumstances he was oompelled to piit a 
higiier price on his goods. It w-ould be well for the producer, who has to 
purchase these goods, to keep this fact well in view when ho is inclined t-o 
grow enthusiastic over the running of his own pet local exhibition. The same 
thing ill a lesserqdegree applies to exhibitor or agricultural produce and live 
stock. It is not an altogether uncommo-n sight to see an exhibitor of poultry^ 
packing up his coops at the conclusion of one country show and driving on 
through the night a distance o-f twenty miles or more in order to be in time 
for another day^s “crow and cackle^’ at the next town. One very unsatisfac¬ 
tory feature in oomiection w'itli country shows is the appointment of judges. 
It is a very common practice to appoint some \rell-to-do farmer, a good man 
and true, no doubt, but w'hose only claim to the position is based on the fact 
that he has subscribed liberally to the funds of the society. This man, or a 
plurality of him, has no hesitation in adjudicating upon the merits and de¬ 
merits of the various implements and machines'entered in, say, Class A., He 
u'ill even go tO' the length of saying which is the best twinebiiid'er of' co'mplete 
ha.rvester on the ground, although he may have no* other means of arriving 
at a definite ooiicliision than that gleaned from the voluble explanations ol 
the glib-tongued man in charge. Let the-m now pass on to Chiss B, which 
includes all tlie va.rious vehicles ' turned out by the coaclibuilder--"-buggi<B, 
.phaetons, dog-carts, .etc. They turn up tlie prize-list, -and find,' “JudgCvS, 
same-as Class And this worthy man gives his veixiict with less hesitation 
than ivould be felt by an expert who had passexi the greater part of his life 
ill the trade. The write-r has a very vivid recollection of a certjiin country 
showq which for obvious reasons should be nameless, where four judge.s wore 
hopelessly, divided as to.the relative merits of two strippers,' ' After a 'Oon- 
siderable amount of argument they agreed to'? what ? toss a penny I And 
thus was decided by the chance turning up of a head or tail which was the bette r 
machine. ^ This must, of course, be very encouraging to a manufacturei' 
whose exhibit is the .result of years,of'practical experieince and careful study. 
Let them turn now to the draught stock. In stallions they notice two*, or 
perhaps three, competitors. One is selected by the judges as being superior 
to anything els© on the ground. Within the next few days the same ani¬ 
mals are competing for championship honours on the neighbouring show- 
ground,' and tlie chances' are that the ■ positions' ax'e reversed, and the pioud 
possessor of the blue .ribbon' of yesterday finds him:self in the humiliating posi- ' 
tiou of, being nowhere today. ' His'opinion was that as an annual holKlay; 
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and as a time of ro-unioii of old friends from all part of the district, and 
lastly as a means of gathering some of the looise cash into the coffers of tlie 
local tradespeople^ the country show is a splendid sncoess. But, looking at 
it from an educational point of view, he could not but think that it fell far 
short of expectations. He would suggest that .aboiit four shows should b'O 
held outside of the city, that is, in the most important centres of the North, 
North-West, South, and South-Bast, and that none but thoroughly priacticai 
inen be appointed as judges, even should it he nec'essary to pay theni for their 
services. He noticed that many of their leading manufacturers and imi^orteis 
weie realising that the thing was being very much overdone, and he was con¬ 
fident that a majority of those would be conspicuous on the various show- 
grounds by their absence. 


Yorketown, September 17. 

Present —Messrs. Correll (chair), Ivoth, Jung, Doniaschenz, C. and A. E. 
Anderson, and Newbokl (Hon. Sec.). 

Cultivation of Salty Land. —Mr. Domaschenz read paper dealing with 
his experiments with salty soils. In the May, 1903, issue of The Journal of 
AgTiciilture a paper read by himself at their meeting was published. After- 
wai’ds he was asked by the Inspector of Fertilisers to carry out some experi¬ 
ments for the Department on tliis land. A small block was accordingly fenced 
off, the land ploughed while damp, and thoroughly worked. Seeds of several 
kinds of saltbush, mangolds, and kale were sown on this block. The seeds 
germinated fairly well, and the plants grew much better than he expected 
through the sumnier. In Apiil of this year he pulled out the mangolds, some 
of which weighed up to 12 ib. each. The kale and saltbush grew to a height 
of 3 ft., an annual variety of saltbush reaching 5 ft. The saltbiisli had done 
better on this land than on good soil. This year another plot of land select¬ 
ed by the Inspector of Fertilisers was broken up on June 2 and enclosed. The 
land was treated in different ways, and kale and rape sown on different 
parts. The rape came up splendidly, and was growing well. The kale has 
not come on like the rape, but will do better during the- summer. The land 
that was under experiment last year was this year sown to wheat and barley 
with different manures. Both came on well, and are now doing splendidly. 
The wheat is doing better on the salty spots than on the patches which are 
less salt. His experience in the treatment of this land was that it should 
never be worked dry; it should be well soaked before it is cultivated in any 
way. It was decided that next meeting be held at Mr. Domaschenz’s farm, to 
inspect the plots. 

Standard Bushel. —Members are unanimously of opinion that it was 
very unwise to agitate for a 60-ib. standaixl. Having regard to various 
jispects of the matter, they thought a ffxed standard of 62 H). or 63 tlj. would 
be best, and tiiat the farmer should receive a proportionate increase per 
busliel for wlieat over standard, as well as submitting to a reduction in 
price for wheat not reaching the standard. 


Booleroo Centre, September 20. 

Present —Messrs. Brooks Nottle, Bepper, Sargent, Michael, 

Alurdoch, Albinus, and McMartin (Hon Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel. —Members rvere generally much dissatisfied with the 
present state of affair's as regards the f.a.q. standard under which wheat was 
sold, holding that the farmers are too much in the hands of the mierehants, 
A resolution favouring the Agricultural Bureau being represented when the 
standard for the year is arrived at \vas carried. Mr. Michael wished to 
know whether the'standard for the season waws fixed at the weight of the ave- 
rage of the samples sent to the Chamber of Gomnierce, or were tlieseyonly 
..used" as'a guide [This, question-is-ans^vered in'the speech of the'-'Chairman 
,of the Corn Trade' S-ect ion of the Chamber. See-report of Gongi'ess.-— Ed.]-,'';'■ 
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Klng-scoteii September 12. 

P,RES.ENT—Messrs. Turner (clxair). Ball, Melville, Wright, Okis, Davis, 
A ash, .and Conk (lion. See.y. 

CoNGFvBSS.—M'r. Melville reportexl on proceedings ot Congress, Dojiliiig 
with the. p.aper on lucerne, lie said ]\ir. Co'Wa.n apx5ea,.i’ed to r-ega.rd tliis as 
an' easy plant to reixiy; but iiis own experience was that the land iniist be 
well worked prior- to seeding*. It slionld be fallowed, aixd ciili..iva,t«''d tnvo or 
tlirce times, and the seeii sown early. 

SriEEP.—Mr. K. Nasli read a cn this subject. His expei'icnce, 

whicii extended over 30 years with sheep, was that riglit tlirongh tlie State 
tli-6 jMeriiiO' w’ere the most suitable breed to keex), as they required 
less feed and were Irardier than other breeds. Besides, tliey ■were 
easier to keex) in the x^addocks than the longwools. Most slieex^o'wne'rs 
start breeding from two-tooth ew^es, and while no- iiariu might result, he 
thouglit it better to -wait a little longer, especially ivitli stud sheep. This, 
however, largely dexxended upon the breed, as some mature niiicli earlier than 
others, lie preferred the large-framed Merino ew'e, -which could always be 
secured; but if they went in for crossbied or comeback ewes they might 
find themselves eonfrouted with a difficulty in jirocui-ing them at times. Ifor 
fat iambs he w-ould mate the ew*es to Sliropsliiie or Doraet Horn rams. Too 
much stress could not be laid upon the nece&sity for strong constitutions in 
botli parents. Tlie sire musf be the best the farmer could buy. llc^ found he 
got a better percentage of lambs when he yarded the sheep at niglit. ‘Wliile 
twin-births tci a large extent depended upon the breed, he th-ouglit more de¬ 
pended upon the feed; flush of feed when the rams were with the ewes W’ould 
result in a ^eater percentage of twins. ^ Mr, Davie said lie found the tw*o- 
tootli ewes did not do so' w-ell after lambing as the older ew*es. This season 
from 120 eives he had 165 lambs, all but 15 of which w^ere alive. He attributed 
this result largely to the fact that there wms an abundance of barley on the 
ground when the rams were with the ew€vS. 


BoothPy, Aug'iist 30. 

Peesent —Messrs, Whyte (chair), Foulds, Wajj Henderson, Gillings, 
M. and F, Leonard, Bradley, R. and J. Caim, MacGowian, and Tirnibiill 
(Hon. Sec.), and about 50 visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting w-as held at tlie residence of Mr, 
F. Gillings, there being a large attendance of members and friends. After 
eonclusioh of Bureau business, the evening was spent in social 
hearty vote of tlianks being accorded to the hovst and hostess for tlieir kind¬ 
ness. 

8tandaim) Bushel,-^M embers w^ere of ox>inion that a fixed standard of 
62 ft», per bushel w’oukl be a fail* average. 

Modern HAMES...™.Mr. Foulds initiated a discussitni (iii this suliject. Ho 
thought iiniyrov'Oinents could be offeoted in tlie iasteining of the liames. He 
bad often iound some difficiilty in adjnstkig the ordinary make of hnnies 
to tlie collar, especially with tall horses. If they could adopt some method 
of fastening the hames beneath the eolhu*, instead of having tO' buckle them 
on tcjp, it would be a'li improvement. Possibly some leve'ivhir clasx) attach¬ 
ment would enable the hames to be adjusted with ease and celerity. 

Formalin^ bob Pioicling Wheat.— The Hon, Secretary reported liaviug 
sown w^heat pickleduvith formalin and with bluestone side by side; but lie 
could not see any difference in the germination or growih, one lot being just 
as vigorous m the other. 

Raising Chickens,-— Mr,''Cam :read a paper on this subject. The hen 
should be set in a secluded place, making a nest on the ground -and putting 
a Jittle soft straw or, dry grass in it, . Early: in the season 'nine, or ten egga 
will be enough to jilace under the hen; but ivhen it gets warmer the number 
may be increased. Care should be taken that the hen comes off every day for 
food and water. While she is off, wash in lukewarm water any dirty eggs. 
Do iiot disturb the'hen for the last day. of'incubation, except to- remove tire 
.empty shells.. When the-'chicks/are ..24 hours old, remove them with the hen 
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to a siiitabl-e coop> which siiould hG. 'auppli-od with .sawdust or litter for theui 
to scratch in. Give_ the Iren some iood hr.st, then the chicks their first 
iueal. Thi-s may co,nsi.st of bread-crumbs mixed with hard-boiled egg. It is 
iinpoi'tont that the lieu and chicks .should be in a quiet spot;, as if the foriDer 
is diirried she may trample .some ot‘ the chicks, to death, ile strongly favoured 
the light Bra.inua as good all-round farmer^s fowl. Tliey ivere good layers, 
good tiiible birds, easily kept in confinement, and, when allowed to roam 
aixHit d'O not do' so' rniich mischief in the garden as the lightei* bi'eeds. 
In ei ther do. they acquire the bad habits of feather-eating and egg-eating. The 
Cluiirman favoiired the White Leghorn for farmers; while Mj-. Way stated 
that he found tJi-e cross between tlie Jaingshan and J^Ialay game hard to 
beat for laying or table purposes. . 

Membeiiship. —Membens dO' not approve of Wilmington proposal, that 
one-tiiird of the members of each Branch should, retire annually; but ia'i’our 
the adoption of the principle o-f honorary membership. 


Lyndoch, September 22. 

PBES.ENT— Mess.rs, Kennedy (chair), Rushall, Warren, Rhen, Kluge, 
Burge, Schenke, Mitchell, Zimmermaxm, Arthur, Alfred, H., and E. Spring- 
bett (Hon. Sec.), two lion, members, and one visitoiv 

CoNGBESs. —Delegates^ to Congress reporte.d on proceedings, and regretted 
that owing to the alteration made in the agenda paper they were unable to 
bring forward the subjects submitted by the Branch. A resolution expres¬ 
sing disapproval of the alteration of the Congress programme after tb© agenda 
papers had been sent out was carried. 

J?:RUNiNa op Fiiuit Tbees. —Mr. James Woolcock forwarded paper on 
this subject. The object of pruning was to produce a strong, evenly bal- 
aaicod tree, b'earing fruit of good quality, distributed evenly over the tree, 
and in sucli position tliat it can be easily gathered. In their climate fruit 
trees were naturally prolific, and the primer must usually reduce the fruit 
wood to reduce the burden on the tree. If this is done, the neicessity for 
thinning the fruit to secure a large sample is to a large extent obviated. If 
the tree runs entirely to wood, root priming or summer priming must be re¬ 
sorted to. Root pruning must be done during the winter months. Run a 
trench around the tree at a distance of about 4 ft. from the trunk, and cut 
the roots. With old trees he ivould advise doing one side one year and fin¬ 
ishing the circle the following winter. Where d-eep ploughing is practised 
root priming is not likely to be required. Close pruning during the dormant 
season induces wood growth, hence weakly trees should be cut back to a 
healthy bud. Checking the how of sap during the growing season results in 
the forjuation of fruit spurs. Pruning while the tree is in bloom will cause 
the fruit to set. With plums, prunes, and apricots, all the small spins along 
the brandies should be left, and the tree headed in well, to cause fruiting 
along the main branches. Apples, peaches, and pears should b-e cut well back 
during the winter to give shape and strength to the tree, and also to prevent 
premature fruiting, an evil which is not properly recognised by most grow¬ 
ers. Apples and peax's should be headed back when planted to fiem 20 in. to 
24 in., and three or four of the shoots that start selected to form the main 
arms, care being taken that they axe evenly balanced. • In pruning the main 
aims those vaiheties which grow erect should be cut to an outside bud, while 
for tliose of spreiading habit the top bud should be on the inside of the shoot. 
If this practice is followed the tree can be made to assume an upright 
growth. On no account be in a hurry to get a large tree, tiard cutting for 
two or three seasons wiU give strength to the tree, and summer pruning after¬ 
wards will soon give fruit. Apricots must be cut hard back for several years 
after planting, and cai’e must be taken to secure at least three main branches 
fTOin the trank. As each season’s grow'th is more or less furnished with 
laterals, besides shortening in the leaders these laterals must be cut back to 
about 5 in. to convert them into fruit spurs, which will bear the following 
season- Summer pruning, done after the fruit is gathered, will be found 
benefxeiaL The plum, requires but little priming after it comes into bearing, 
and unless the tree becomes top heavy summer pruiiin.^ will not be of much 
use. The peach and nectarine also require haid pruning to secure a strong 
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trimk with stout urms. Severe winter pruning niter it o'ouu's into hoai'ing 
is aIso' necessary if good fruit is to be_ obtained. There n^as no .I'isk oi cut¬ 
ting too hard, as if planted in ric.li soil at least tlrree-iouitlis ol Hu' annual 
growth could be removed, and tlien thinning of the fruit will bo'uewssary to 
secure extra large fruit. ' It Avas a great nustake to allow' Hk' trc'es lo I'niit 
toO'.early. Neglect to thin aaxus. also a mistake, as, if allcnied to oA-erhe:rr, tlio 
trees soon become -weak and sickly. Worn-out trees with healthy r<K(ts can 
be cut liard back and iKur top soon secni*ed. Plenty of light* should h?t 
iuto' the middle of the peach tree by suiumer piainiiig, and it slioukl tla:^ 
grower’s object to induce the formation of laterals on the jnain branclie.s, jis 
these will carry the best fruit. Specimens of apricot trees suppose'cl to lie 
affected by some neiv disease AA^ere tabled, The,se Avere sent tO' Sir. (^juin:u. 

Weed. — Mr. Alfred Springbett tabled bulb with long, iisirroAA’' leaA'es 
and orange'eoloured ffoAA’ei's. [This is one of the Hoaneriia; it is poisonous, 
and is incinded in the list of noxious _VA"e.eds.^ xl variety of tliis Homeria 
Ai'as illustrated in the September, 1903, issue of The Journal of Agi'iculture .— 
ItD.] 


Mount Gambler, Septemlber 17. 

Present —Atessrs, Watson (chair), Wedd, KuAAmidt, Alitcbell, BarroAvs, 
Wilson, and Golliiis (Hon. See.), 

Cong,HESS. Belegaitesi imported on proceedings of Congress, and com- 
mented on tlie absence of discuasion on maUers of interest to tlie South-East. 
The resolution in fuAunir of re'juoving the p,resent limitation of rn'cmbership 
met Avith geneial approval, and it Avas decided to ask wlietlu'r the Bi’ianch 
could proceed to give efliect tO' the i\?.S'oiiitio!ii. [No ; until the Coiriuod of 
xlgriciilture decided otherAAdse, th-e metiibership cannot be increased beyond 
the present limit of fifteen,- Ed.] Some discussion took place on Professor 
Perkins’s address {jn experimental work, and on his ai’ticles on the Soiitii- 
East, appearing in The Journal of AnricuUure, 


Renmark, September 22. 

Present™ ■Alessrs. SIicaa'cII (cliair), Jolnis, Cole, Ogih-y, and Evans (Hon. 
Sec.), and twO' visitors. 

Congress.- .-Tlie Hon. Secretary reported on proceedings of Annual Con- 

gross. 

Co-operation.- -The Hon, Secretary read a sliort paper on tho' in'cessity 
for e(;voperatioin in respeet to the 'disposal of their produce. '’j'lie (‘baoti’e. 
condition of tlie raisin inarket consequent on the 'disS'ofiition ol’ tliO' Australian 
Dri'cd^ Fruits Trust enrpbasised tlie necessity for sonH‘ '(>rgarii.sa.ti()n to cmit/rol 
the 'disposal of their products*, as .some officdeiiit me-jpuis 'of dealing with tlie 
surplus ov'cr local rtajuirenumt wms (‘ssential to tludr industry. 


Wilming'ton, September 21. 

Present —Messrs. , .Robertson (ednvir), AIta.sli,n, ■ Slec'., Baiiicr, Hannagan, 
Scliuppan, Noll, Broadbent, AlcColl, Suiliv-a-it, Lauterbaeli, aird Payne (Hoii. 
.Sec.), and a number of visitors. 

Homestead AIeeting —This jneeting was held at Mr. J. Sclmppaids 
denoe, Spring Creek, there being a large attendance of members and friends. 
The outbuildings, stables, and ebaffshed came in for special notice on account 
of their substantial .nature and convenient arrangement. The fruit and vege¬ 
table garden aauis inspected, and so-me critieisin: on th-e pruning of the fruit 
trees _ and ■ vines Avas'o-ffered. The ■ cereal crops■ were generally healthy and 
pinmising, only reciuiiing seasonable rain to ensure a goo-d return. A* little 
rust Avas/noticed on, the ffag of' the''.wheat* ' The visitors Avere entert'ained at 
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by Ma.‘. and Mr.s. Sckiippan, and after the coiiclusioii of formal business 
music and other aniusemoiitis were indulged in. A hearty r-ot.e of thaiiks was 
aoeorded to Mr. iaiid Mrs. Schiippaiu for their liospitality. 

Congress.. -Delegates d> Congress reported on proceedings. Mr. Rohert- 

son t'Ocik strong exceptio>n to- the voting on his motion in I'etereiice. to- the 
aJtei’atioiii of tlie ooiiistitution o-f the Bureau. He consiider-ed those nienibers 
wlif) carted, for tli-e amendment., viz,, for unlimited membership, and who were 
deiegat-es jb’oni .Branches which, had previously carried resolutions in favour 
of t.lio Wiiiningtoii proposals, were false to their trust. The amendment 
whicli was carried by tlie Congress required tiie approval o-f the Council o,f 
Agricuitiir-e before it had any effect. He- consi-dered the proposal for un¬ 
limited me-mbership quite unworkable. Menibei'S of‘ the Branch were unaiii- 
inous in expressing dissatisfaction at the manneT in which their proposais fox' 
an alterat.foii in tli-e constitution o-£ the Bureau had been treated by the 
Council of Agriculture and .at Congress. 


Orroroo, September 23- 

Present —Messrs. Moody (chair), Roberts, Broun, Dunn, Robertson, 
I/illecrapp, and Tapscott (Hon. Sec.).’ 

Congress. —D-e-legates reported on proce-edings of Annual Go-ngress, and 
some, -discussion ensued. 

Standard .Bushel. —Mr. .Robertson strongly a-dvocated the adoption of the 
system of grading wlieat, and tli-e payment .according to quality. 


Narridy, September 24. 

Present—M esjsrs. Smalk-ooinb-e (chair), Flavel, Smart, Kelly, Hodge, 
Darl-ey; and Duns ford (Hon. Sec.) 

Congress.— The Hon. Secretary i*eported on proceedings of Annual Con¬ 
gress, and some discussion took place on the growing of lucerne ajid the use 
of the- harvester. While- members agreed that lucerne would do- better and 
last longer on ricli land ivith water fairly close- to the surface, they were of 
opinio-n that on land less favo-urably situated proper preparation of the land 
and goo'd cultivation would prolong the profitable life of the plant, Do-ubt 
was expreissed -as- to the complete harv-ester being suitable in hilly country. 


Stockport, September 26. 

Present— Messrs. Godfree (chair), Watts, Howard, Smith, and Murray 
(Hon. Sec.), 

Visit to AGiiicuLTUiiAL College. —It was decided to- write to the Priiici- 
p.al, O'f College, to arrange for a visit by members of this Branch. Paper 
read at Saddleworth .Branch by Mr. F, Coleman on -'‘Power on tlie Famr'^ 
was ne-ad and di-sciissed. ' 


Port Broug'hton, September 24« 

Present--- .Mess:r.s. Tonkin (chair). Button, Mliittake-r, smi., MTiittaker,' 

jun,, Itvans,'Hoiar,,'Barclay, Harford,’aiid Dalby (Hon,. Sec.), ,, 

' ,Congress. —Delegates' to Congress.. reported at length on proceedings 'of 
Annual Congress. 
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Morcliarcl, September 24. 

Present —M-easrs.. Toop (ciiaii')? Kupke, Reiclisteiii, Martin, Ivitto, 
Ivirklaiid, O’LoTigliliii, Bull, Barrie, and Beck (Hon. Sec.), atnd three- Tisitors. 

Congress. —Delegates te Congre.ss reported on proceedings. ^M-erobe-rs 
tlicnight fa.nn-ers slionld insist on wheatbuyers using Mark lane testing scales 
for weighing wheat, instead of tlie small scales now used. 

Wool-classing. — Mn*. Barrie read a short ijaper om this subject. ^ He^ did 
not think it would pay any one with less than 500 siieep to^ class his 
wool, as the lots would be too- small to attract buyers’ attention. Any 
coarse and discoloured fleeces should be kept separate from the clean fleeces, 
however small the clip. 


Hartley, September 23« 

Present— M-essrs. Wimdersitz (chair), Reimers, Klenke, Jaensch. St:an~ 
toii, Ivutzer, Hassam, "W. and C. Brook. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. C. Brook was appointed Hon. Secretary, in place 
O'f Mr. ifry, who- resigned. 

Stocking Hay.* —Discussion on this subject took place. Members w^ere 
Oif opinion that a stock tour sheai^es in width, and with ends facijig -taist 
and weist, was the best. 

CoMi'LETE Harvester.—C onsiderable discussion on paper read at Con¬ 
gress took place. Members, agreed as to. the importance of the warning 
against reaping and bagging the grain while green and damp. 


Dowling’ville, September 23. 

Present —Messrs. Mason (chair), Montgomery, Foggo, Phelps, Whitta¬ 
ker, Grave, and Lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Mr. Phelps reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and 
some discussion on the grading of wheat too-k place. Some of the members 
thoi^ght that the adoption by the buyers of two grades would induce farmers 
to clean their wlieat better in order to obtain top rates. This would soon 
lesult in a marked improvement on the average sample of South Australian 
wheat. 


Gawler River, September 23. 

Present—M essrs. II. Roediger (chair), P.-Eoediger, Bray, Kreig, Bakl- 
win, Winckel, Hillier, Day, and Leak (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —The Chairman reported on proceedings of Con gross, and 
some discussion took phioo on the standard sample of wheat. It was resohaHl 
that' this Branch suggests that in future wheat weighing less than tlie stan¬ 
dard should be docked 1 lb. per bushel in weight for every pound uiider, in¬ 
stead of tlie pres-eiit sy.stem^ of docking Id. per bushel." Members iindte 
Cither Branches to discuss this suggestion and to cn-operate to bring it into 
operatio-n. 

Irrigation. —Mr. A. Bra,y initiated a discussion on this subject. Deal¬ 
ing with the raising of water from wells, he considered the oil engine the best 
motive power, as the grower could alwa^^s rely upon obtaining suScient water 
within a short time tO' give the land a good soiaking. The quality of tlie 
water used must be the first consideration, as the use of water of’ an inferior 
quality is likely to prove disastrous. When irrigating fruit trees a tho¬ 
rough soaking should be given, as the loss from evaporation was much less 
than from a light watering. For oranges three goiod soakings; duiing the 
season will be sufficient. Winter irrigation Avas favoured, as with a proper 
system of cultivation it ivonld proA^e sufficient to carry the trees through the 
summer.'. Members, agreed that frequent' light waterings 'would have a ten- 
eiricy to bring, the roots' of trees 'dose to the surface. With open, iiglit 
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soils niO'ro freqiieiit irrigatio'ii was necessary than with firm land. If the 
laiid oaii bo watered towards evening tlrere would be less losis by evaporation 
than earlier in the day. ' 

LtJCEiiNE. —Discussion on rueerne growing took place, and it was agreed 
that for broadcast seeding 10 ih. per acre was necessarv. The seed shonkl he 
sown las shailow as possible. In reply to enquiry re luceTne Mr. 

Hiilier said that be- got rid of it on ins iucerne by giving the land a good 
flooding. 


lokerman^ September 22« 

Present —Messrs. Daniel (chair), Lomnxa-n, Smart, Mugford, Board, Ken¬ 
nedy, AVilliiams, F. I., and F. C. Smart (Hon. Sec.) and three visitors. 

Congress. —Mr. Mugford reported on proceedings of Congress, and some 
discussioin ensued. 

Bacon-curing. --Mr. Board lead a short paper on this subject. He found 
the Polaiiid-China pig, crossed with the Essex or Berkshire, made very good 
baconers. A good flagstone, set about 2 ft. from the ground, makes a very 
convenient table for working on when treating the pork. A groove along 
one edge slioukl be made to carry aumy the brine to a convenient vessel. 
The meat should be well rubbed every day with a mixture of salt and salt¬ 
petre, at the rate of 1 it. of salt to 1 oz. ot saltpetre. After the second rub¬ 
bing omit the saltpetre. If the meat is dry add a little brown sugar to the 
salt. For pigs weighing 100 ib. to 130 fb, this treatment must be oontinued 
for about two weeks with bacon and a week longer for the hams and shoulders. 
The meat should then be washed, rubbed dry with a soft cloth, and then 
hung. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OP INDUSTRY. 

Laijor Boreaii. 

Nmnher of persons registered and found employment hy Government Departments 
and Private Employers from August 29 to Sept. 26, 1904. 


Trade or Calling. 

Number Begistered. 

... 

Number 

Employed, 

Town. 

Country. 

Laborers and youths 

36 

98 

245 

Masons and bricklay’-ers 

— 

2 

3 

Carpenters . 

1 

1 

3 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

1 

— 

— 

Fitters and turners 

— 

— 

2 

Brassfinishers 

— 

_ 

.3 

Electrician ... 

1 


— 

Plumber and ironworker 

— 

— 

1 

Painters 

4 

— 

1 

Warders ... 

1 

— 

— 

Apprentices 

6 

3 1 

2, 

Cleaners ... 

1 

2 

— ,. 

Porters and 3unior porters ... 

10 


3 

Rivet boys 

2 

— 

— 

Totals 

63 

112 

263 


September 29, 1904. 


A. Richaedson, Bureau Clerk. 
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UTILISATIOI^ OF SALT. LAMD. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

At the March (1903) meeting of the Yorketowii Agricultural Bureau, Mr. 
C. Domasdieiiz read a short paper dealing with the cultivation of alkali soils, 
lu view of the large area of land in Southern Yorke Peninsula which, owing 
to the excess of alkali, would not grow cereals, the Department asked Mi'. 
Domaschenz to undertake some experiments with different crops. These alkali 
soils may be roughly divided into' two classes, viz., those that originally caiTied 
good crops of wheat, and those that have never grown cereals. The former are 
of comparatively I'ecent origin. Formerly splen«did crops of wheat were grown' 
on this land; but since about 1889 the “salt’’ has risen to the surface over 
large areas, completely mining the land for ordinary cropping. -Most of the 
residents are agreed that tlie trouble dates from about 1890, and it is signifi¬ 
cant that the two succeeding winters of 1889-90 were very wet, the rainfall 
for the two years reaching 23.61 in. and 24.16 in., respectively, compared with 
the nieaii average of 17.97 in. Water lay about hi many of the depreisisioiis 
throughout the summer, the gi'ound being apparently saturated. The ex¬ 
planation that strikes one at once as the possible cause of the rise of alkali 
is that, owing to excessive evaporation following the two wet seasons, the 
soluble salts were brought from a considerable depth and concentrated in the 
surface layers of soil. All through the lower Peninsula there are numerous 
so-called “salt lakes.” These are depressions generally somewhat circular in 
siiape, vsloping on the one side, and with somewhat precipitous banks on the 
other. They receive the surf ace drainage waters during the winter; but with the 
advent of liot weather this evaporates rapidly, leaving in many of the lakes 
a tiiick crust of salt (sodium chloride) of good quality, while in others a thick, 
sticky, black mud remains. Since the wet seasons referred to quite a number 
of these lakes, which were formerly useless, have produced good crops of salt. 
These lakes vary from an acre or two in area to large-sized bodies of* water. 
In most oases, so' far as came under my notice, the lower Land approiaching the 
sloping side of the lakes is covered with samphire (Salicomia arbuscula) and 
salt grass (probably Bistichlis sp.), with ocoasionai patches devoid even of 
these plants. 

In dealing with land that formerly carried good crops of wheat, Mr. 
Domaschenz’s experiments demonstrated that tillage when the ground was 
wet resulted in a fair crop of wheat; w^hile dry tillage wa^ a complete failure. 
Air. Domaschenz’s view is that working the salt soil wet resulted in the in¬ 
jurious salts.being washed into' the lower strata—an idea that is probably well, 
t’oimded. Any improvement in this way, however, cam only be of a temporary 
character, as "the salts will rise again to the surface as evaporation proceeds. 
In our August, 1903, Issue, Professor Perkins dealt ah .some . . with'the ' 
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cliemical analyses of the salt patches on Mr. Bomaschenz’s lioldiiig. Tlie 
tables given therein sliow the quantities of the various salts per acre, and it 
will hedioted that the nulk of the injurious salts is sodium ciiloriile, or coin- 
inon salt. Both classes of soil weie found to be heavily charged witli coninion 
salt, the land near the lakes being particularly so. Sodium civrbonate and 
rnagnesiurn sulphate also sliow to a greater extent in this land. Analysas. also 
showed that this land wtas rich in potash (1 per cent, to 1.33 per cent), fair’y 
so- in niti'ogen (0.14 per cent, to 0.23 per cent.), but, as usual with our inallee 
districts, low in phosphoric acid (0.062 per cent, to 0.068 per cent.). 

In 1903 Mr. Bomaschenz fenced off a block of land close to a large salt- 
lake and adjoining the land on which he liad cai-ried out his 'experiments with 
wheat. Part of this was carrying barley grass, wdiile some of it had never 
previously been broken np. Plants of mangels and kale and seeds of salt- 
bush were supplied by the Department, together with some mineral super, 
to sow in this block. The work, however, was started too late in the season, 
the plants arrived in poor condition, and an unfortunate illness prevented 
Mr. Bomaschenz from working the ground to pj-bvent its setting on the sur¬ 
face. The res'ults, however, in December, when 1 had an opportunity of 
inspecting the pldto, were sufficient to warrant further experiments. 
In places the kale had made good grorvth, and the mangels were proanising 
well. Of the saltbushes an annual variety, known locally as ‘^‘Victorian salt¬ 
bush,^’ was growing freely, while several other varieties were only just start¬ 
ing. Generally the growth on the plot was too variable to enable nie to come 
to any definite conclusion as to the probable commercial value of the crops. 
By the end of the summer the kale in places was 3 ft. high, some of the man¬ 
gels weighed 12 lb,, while the saltbush was 2 ft. to 5 ft. in height. On the 
occasion of my visit another block of' land that had never been broken up, 
and was cloisely covered with samphiim and salt grass, was selected for further 
experiments. This will be referred to as Block B, and the first plot as 
Block A. 

Early in May, 1904, Mr. Bomaschenz cleared away all the vegetation left 
on Block A, transplanting the saltbush tO' one corner. The land was culti¬ 
vated when wet, and half the block dressed with 2 cwt. per acre of sulphate 
of potash, the object being to render certain of the salts innocuous, it pois- 
sible. On June 14 half tire block was sown to barley and half to wheat, with 
1 cwt. of super per acre. Ralf of the area under both wheat, and barley was 
also top dressed with nitrate of soda at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre. This 
made a decidedly expensive dressing, but our object was to determine whe¬ 
ther any beneficial results would accrue from such treatment. Mr. Boma¬ 
schenz reported that on the whole the crops made fair pingress up to the 
middle of September, when, with the exception of some of the iiollows, where 
the water collected during the winter, causing the plants to go yellow, the 
wheat promised a fairly good return.' Vei^y little rain foil from the begin- 
ning or September to the middle of October, and the drying winds played 
havoc with the plots, stunting the growth of the more backward portions, and 
blighting the ears. On October 15, in company witli members of the Yorke- 
town Bureai; and several visitors, I inspected the plots, ySoine of the wheat 
and barley had stood the trying weather splendidly, and was well out in -ear, 
but quite • half the area was very poor. The most satisfactory fea¬ 
ture, however, was the quantity of young saltbusli plante growing amongst 
the cereals.^ On the small portion, where these seeds were sown last year, 
and imrnediately around, there were many himdi^eds of healthy young plants, 
which will in all probability cover a considerable portion of the land later on 
in the season. The Victorian saltbush was very jyvcmmng. This makes 
very ^rapid growth several feet in height, with long, thick, bright green leaves, 
.and is, Y am told, readily eaten by stock. The transplanted saltbushes were 
also doing well. The following were the varieties tested: —A triplex vest 
carium, or Bladder saltbxish. This is a dwarf, spreading saltbush, with rather 
fine stems and small leaves. Several of the plants were nearly 2 ft. across, 
and were covered with, small, bladder-Hke seed vessels. Around these plants 
and beneath them this seed could be gathered in handfuls, and a number of 
the visitors were so favourably impressed with the growth of the bush that 
they gathered a quantity of s^ for sowing on their own land. The creep¬ 
ing saltbush (Atriplex s^ibaccatum) was just starting to cover the ground 
and was growing^ vigorolisly. ^ This has very fine stems and small leases, and 
is valued very highly in California on account of the immense quantity of 
feed it produces. Both for hardiness, bulk of fodder, and for its Irigh xiutri- 
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tive ratio it is considere-d superior to^ any saltbush yet tried on the alkali 
lands of California, where hundreds of acres of it have been ^rowii. It js 
cut Avith a mower and made into hay. Cattle and sheep are very fond of 
this A-ariety, either fresh or cured. Atriplex halimoides, a perennial, bushy 
saltbush, until stouter stems and leaves than the other two, wm making, a good 
growth. x^triplex nurnmularia (giant saltbush) was about 2 ft. in height and 
growing vigorously. This is one of the largest of our saltbushes, reaching a 
height of 6 ft. to 10 ft. under favourable conditions, the leaves being broad 
and fleshy. Some distance outside the fence stray plants of the different 
kinds of saltbush ivere to be seen here and there, and I have little doubt 
that if left undisturbed a considerable area of the surrounding land wou^d 
soon be coA-ered with these valuable fodder-producing plants. Some of the 
visitors expressed the opinion that if the saltbushes would grow as Avell on 
other parts as they did on the experimental block their salt soils would 
soon be nearly as \mluable as the best wheat-producing areas. 

Some feAv mangels that had been left over from last year of large- 

size. Of the two varieties tried, long red and yelloAV globe, the latter had 
done better. At the YorketoAAm ShoAv Mr. Boinaschenz carried off first prize 
with, some splendid mangels grown on these plots. 

Block B Avas deA'oted to rape and kale. Seed of both Avas supplied by 
the Depiartinent, but unfortunately Ave did not send sufficient rape seed, con¬ 
sequently Mr. Boinaschenz had to purchase a quantity locally. Half of the 
plot Av’as tirst dressed Avith sulphate of potash. Seed Avas broadcasted on 
June 2, AA’ith mineral vsuper at the rate of 10 lb. rape and 1 cwt, super per 
acre. A heavy application of seed Avas made, as aa’o feared the exc’css of -iait 
AA^ouId px'obably interfere with the germination. On thq' portion sown 
Avith seed we supplied the rape was. \ery thick and vigorous, completely 
coAeriiig the ground. It aa^s generally agreed that the result would liave 
been much better if less than half the quantity of seed had been sowm, as 
the plants were tco croAvded. Where the seed procured locally had been sown 
the contrast Avas striking. Three different lots wwe purchased. Two ger¬ 
minated very badly, and the land was re^sown later with fresh seed. Tie 
third lot germinated fairly well, but there could have been A^ery little rape, 
the plants that groAv- being harsh, and more like the Avild turnip than like 
I'ape. The kale seed Avas soAvn in drills 2 ft. C in. apart, at the rate of 3 iby 
per acre, together Avith 1 cwt. super per acre. In most places the plant 
had come upi Avelli and was thriving, but it was too early to come to any con¬ 
clusion as to the ixltimate result. If the plant Avill stand the dry weather in 
this salt land as it does under aA^erage conditions, I am satisfied that the plot 
Avill produce a lai'ge amount of fodder during the latter part of the summer 
and early in the winter. One advantage of kale is, of course, that it will 
last for two years. In this block a few plants of saltbush had recently been 
set out where the rape bad failed, and these Avere just starting to make new 
groAvth. It Avas impossible to detect on either of the plots any benefit from 
the application of the sulphate of potash. Taken altogether, the results of 
these experiments were A’-ery satisfactory. There are many thousands of 
acies of th^e salt lands on the Peninsula, and if such crops as rape, kale, 
mangels, and saltbush can be profitably groAvn thereon, it Avill mean that 
the canwing capacity of the holdings will be considerably increased. It is 
intended to continue our experiments during the coming season^ and arrange¬ 
ments Avill be made to put a block of tAvo or thi'ee acrevs into saltbush to test 
the carrying capacity of this plant in conjunction AAuth the stubble paddocks* 
After having made a A^-ery careful inspection of the plots, the Ausitors dis- 
cixssed the results, and it aauas unanimously resoRed^‘That in the opinion 
of the YorketoAAui Branch the I’esults of the experiments carried out by Mr* 
Boinaschenz demonstrate that these salt soils can be profitably utilised.” 
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EXPERIMEPaTAL WORK IN AGRICULTURE, 

ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR PERKINS. 

At th-o Aiinual Congreiss of the Agricultural Bureau, lield iluring Septeni- 
ber 81 k:)w week. Professor Perkius, Principal of the Agricultural College, de¬ 
li verecl i,ui •a.'ddreiss on the above subject-: ■— 

\\'aal'd phiGe before them matters to which he lia'cl givcMi some tlujiiglit 
latel.y, and lie was of the opinion thac the particulars might be interesting to 
tlicnn and agriculturists geiiieraily. The subject of experimental work had 
been brought before the Agricultural Bureau on various occasioiiis., but the 
work, as far a;s> he knew’, had been practically lindted tO' tiie acciimati&ation 
of different crops. That wms one foiTii of experimental -work, but wiieiii on.ee 
it had been ascertained wdiat could be grown profftably under our condi¬ 
tions, tlieie larosie niaaiy other difficulties that could be settleci by continuous 
experimental work. During the latter half of tlie past century a good deal 
of attention had been paid in various countries to experimeintal Avoi'k on the 
farm. The exi3eriments 'were practically all carried out iiuder State super- 
visdon, but he dici not know^ of a beitter example of this wnrk than tliat per¬ 
formed by private enterprise in Great Britain. He referred to_ the w'ork 
undertaken by Tiawes c% Gilbert, the names of whojii should be familiar to ail 
agriculturists. He w'as afraid that 'wiiat they had done, altliougli it had been 
placed on lecord in numerous documents, -waiS not, in a sense, available for 
the majority of those whom it was intended to Uissist. To 
us .Ijawes A Gilbert’s work was ot’ special signiiicance in 
connection witli certain points bearing upon our agriculture. 
At tlie same time tlie documents in wdiich the work Avas recorded 
formed very rlry reading, and he doubted if more than one in a thousand of 
tiicS'C persons 'who should read tliem would ever do so. It was tlie dirty of' 
tliose wdio could give the time to mastering the dry details to summarise them 
bi-iediy for the beiiefft of those who carry the lessons into everyday pr-acftiee. 
There was a tendency to-day to go over and over again work that had already 
been well done by others. Lawes Gilbert had done much good ivork con¬ 
nected -with experimental agriculture, and a knowLedge of some of it would, 
perhaps, save us much trouble in our attempts at unravelling problems that 
have already received their solution at the hands of otlrersi. To-day ho liad 
selected a Hw typical examples from the labours, of Lawes & Gilbert to give 
them a practical definition of'what real field experimental work was. He assumed 
that ths lines taken by experimental work would be dictated by the needs of the 
countiy in which it wm undertaken; and if he cpioted Ijawes & Gilbert’s work 
at all it was because their mesthod of procedure could be copied with advan¬ 
tage by all cmxntries alike. He bad experienced difficulty in trying to place 
before them a proper’ representation of Lawes A; Gilbert’s ivork, wliicdi was 
presented in a series of tables, but be bad secured the aid of a lantei'n to 
show them what wms. being done in the old country. Tlie lanternist would 
show them the first, table: — 

TABLE I. 

MofJiainsted Ex/perimentH v^ttli Wheat {troion continumidii for GO years in suo 
cession on the same land (1S4S-190S). Typical examples from. 22 vaxkmsly 
nianured, plots. 


Plots. 

1 

Manures used. 

A verage of 

51 years ! 
(18524902). 1 

1902. 



Bu'^hels. ! 

Bushels. 

2B 

Farmyard manure, 14 tons, 1843 and since 

Unmainrred, 1844 and since 

35 "7 

41*5 

3-4 

13*1 

13*3 

5 

' Superphosphate, 3J cwt. ; sulphate of potash, 
200 lb. : sulphate of magnesia, 100 lb. ; sul¬ 




phate of soda, 100 lb. ... ... 

Same as Plot 5, and 200 lb. ammonium salts ... 

14-9 

15 *5 

6 

, 24’0 I 

26*2 

', 7 

Same as Plot 5, and 400 lb. ammonium salts ... 

' 32*9 

38*2 

■'8 

Same as Plot 5, and 600 lb. ammonium salts ... 

i ' 37.1 

45-2 


That-table showed the'results’of'work covering'sixty years—-that was to 
',say that plots'of land had ,ca.rried crops sixty years in succession. Unless a 
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person worked on tke same land year after year it would be_ impossible' to 
tell what influence the. variable seasons had upon the esperimeiital wo-rk. 
He considered that experiments carried out on the same plot of land 
after year would give a' far more reliable average than those imdertaken un 
different plots. In the first item of the illustration they would notice that 
the average retniii of wheat for fifty-one yeaz'S, with the use of farmyard 
man lire, ivas slightly over 35 bushels to the acre, which_ w\as a very good yield, 
while the return for the year at the end of that period, namely, 1902, was 
4-1 bushels. It was rather lastonisliing to find that the yield of wheat from 
the plot that had not been manured for such a long period of years was as 
higli. ill 1902 as 13.3 bushels tO' the acre, while the average of the same plot 
foi' fifty-one years> was nearly the same. Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert point out 
that the average of their unmanured plot continuously under wheat was 
above the- average yield of a good many countries. Their explanation was 
that in order to asoertaiii the effect of soil exhaustion they always, kept their 
crops as clean as possible. It wmuld be practically impossible to- gi^ow xvheat 
any other way. In fact, the method they adopted was the only one demon¬ 
strating accurately to what extent continuous cropping exhausted the soil. 
In this direction weeds would do far more harm than exhaustion of plant 
food j that wias their inference. The third item would show them that money 
could be expende-d on manures without giving practically any I'etnrn. At the 
time the experiments were being conducted there was a big discussion going 
on in England as to- the effect of nitrogenous manures on crops. They would 
see that a heavy di*essing of superphosphate, sulphate of potash, sulphate of 
magnesia, and sulphate of soda, without nitrogen, gave very little retuin 
above that of the no-manure plot. In 1902 a crop sown with only mineral 
manures gave only about 2 bushels more than a crop that had no 
manures. Plots 6, 7, and 8 would show w'hat a differezice the addition of 
ammonium salts made. In 1902 the yields were 26.2, 38.2, and 45.2, and the 
averages for the plots with -ammonium salts for the fifty-one years were cor- 
res-pon-dingly satisfactory. This table brought home to- them the great im¬ 
portance of nitrogenous manures in England, and yet it had been repeatedly 
stated that they were without effect here. They had here one p-oint alone 
opening out a problem of extreme importance, that could only be solved by 
continuous experimental work. Was it correct that a maniii'e so powerful in 
its effects, in Europe was- vialueless here, and, if so, why was this the caseP 
They might argue over the question and offer all sorts of explanations, but 
experimental work alone could affoid a satisfactory answer. 

TABLE 11. 


Bothamsted Experiments oiv Manuring Barley, 52 years hi succession on the 
sam,e land (1852-1908), Typical examples from 2/j. variously manured plots. 


Plots. 

M inures. 

Average 
of 51 years 
{1S52-1902). 

1902. 

64 

Unmanured, 1852 and since 

Bushels, 

16‘7 

Bushels. 
12 7 

7-2 

Farmyard manure, 1852 and since ... 

-17-0 

424 

2-0 

►Superphosphate alone, 1852 and since ... 

•20'1 

21’7 

4-0 

Mixed mineral manures alone, 1852 and since ... 

■20-4 

18'2 

2AA 

Superphosphate and nitrate of soda, 1852 and 
since 

44-0 

1 45-0 

4AA 

Mixed mineral manures and nitrate of soda, 1852 
and since ... ... ... 

i 43-5 

1 

36-5 


Table II. showed experiments carried out with barley over a period of 
fifty-one years. Farmyard manure gave the fine average of 47.6 bushels, 
superphosphate alone had an average of 20.1, and mixed mineral alone about 
the same return. Superphosphate and nitrate of soda mixed, however, gave 
the splendid average of 44 bushels. In reply to questions, Professor Pei^kins 
said in respect to the only sznall increase by the use of superphosphafte that 
Lawes & Gilbert were not aiming at a profit. ^ They were trying to find the 
effect the manure would have. Of course, climate had a great deal to- do 
with the amount of the yield. Similar experiments to these should be under¬ 
taken at the Roseworthy Agricultural College. He thought the average rain¬ 
fall at B-othamsted was not znore than 25 or 26 in., but, it being a ooHfe-r 
climate, the rainfall would go much fuzther than it would here. 
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TABLE III. 

Botha msfed Experiments with Wheat after hare fallou', un iiwnnred, com- 
2Kvred icitk -wheat grown continuously without manure for 53 years (^1851-1903). 

Aiwra(ies-~Froduce after fallow rcchowed at the yield per acre of the half in 

crop each year :— 


-- 

Wheat after 
Fallow. 

Wheat after 
Wlieat. 

After ^itai- 
low or after 
t Wheat. 

5 years (1851-55) 

Bushels. 

19*2 

Bu.shels. I 
147 ; 

Bushels. 

*4-5 

10 years (1856-65) 

26-1 

15-9 

■no *2 

10 years (1866-75) ... 

13*5 

11*9 

•^1*6 

10 years (1876-85) 

14 S 

11 *3 

^■3*5 

10 years (1886-95) 

15-1 

12*1 

*3 ’0 

40 years (1856-95j 

17-4 

12-8 

Mi) 

1902 ... 

i 22 *4 

13*3 

^9*1 


Averages—Froduee after fallow^ reckoned at the yield per acre of the whole 
area half in crop and half fcdlow :— 


— 

Wheat after 
Fallow. 

Wheat after 
Wheat. 

After *Fal- 
low or after 
t Wheat. 

5 years (1851-55) 

Bushels, j 
9'6 1 

Bushels, i 
14*7 1 

Bushels. 

‘}-5*l 

10 years (1856-65) 

13*0 

.15*9 

i t2*9 

10 > ears (1866-75) 

6*8 

11 *9 

1 ' t5-l 

10 years (1876-85) 

7*4 

11*3 

1 t3*9 

10 years (1886-95) 

7*5 

12*1 

1 1*4 6 

40 years (1856-95) 

8*6 

12*7 

t4-l 

1902 ... 

11 2 

13*3 

I f2-l 


This experini€ntj said Professor Perkins, was undertaken to get at the 
result of tlid bare fallow. Where ‘Svheat after fallow” was mentioned it 
meant that there was a ci’op on the land every other year, while in the' case 
of '[wheat after wheat” the wheat was grown ye<ar after year. Tlio' second 
portion of the table showed that the averages w’orked out in favour of wheat 
gi*own continuously; that is, that bare fallow before wheat was economically 
unprofitable. Of coiinse, he was speaking of the oonditions in England, not liiere, 

TABLE ly. 

Bothunisted Experiments loith Wheat loithout Manure^ on land that had car¬ 
ried various leguminous crops from 187S to 1897, 


Leguminous crops previously 


Harvests. 


grown on same land. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1002. 

Lucerne 

Bushels. 

39%3 

Bushels. 

28-9 

Bushels. 

27*0 

Bushels. 

20*1 

Peas or Beans 

42*6 

14*3 

16*8 

14*0 

Bokhara Clover ... ... 

43*7 

16*4 

20*1 

' 15*6 

(Sainfoin ... ... ... 

45*2 

19i 

'' ' 20*9 „ 

15*8 

White Clover 

43*5 i 

19*3 

21*4 

17*9 

Bed Clover ... 

43*0 

19i 

21-4.'; 

17*7 

. Vetches'' ^ ... ■ '' , ... 

; 39‘9 

■ ■ 14*2 

■■ 17*7 ■' 

. ■' 13*9 


Whilst ninjer legiiminens crops these plots had been manured with nitrate 
of'Soda, and mineral manures. 
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This, table slio'ived tiie lines tliat were foilowed for about tw-enty years 
to find the eif-ect logiiminous crops had upon other crops b,y putting iiitrogeji 
into tlie sail, iaeuniinoiis crops were grown for twenty years in succession, 
and then replaced by wheat from 1900 to 1902 inclusively. The wli-eat had no 
iiianure, aiK.l from 1899, ^ when the start was made, to 1902, the yield was 
gradually going down. This illustrated that the fertility left in the soil was 
exhausted by very fmy crops of cereals. The leguminous crops were not 
ploughed in ; the fcrtilit.y in the soil was left by the roots alone. 

TABLE Y. 


IiotJiainsted Experinients lolth Potatoes variously manured for 26 years in suc¬ 
cess wn (1876-1901)y followed hy Barley unmanured in 1902. 


Plots. 

■ 

Manures applied to Potatoes per acre per annum. 

Average 
produce of 
total Tubers 
per acre 
(26 years). 

Barley 

un- 

maiuirecl, 

1902. 

1 

Unmanured, 1870 and since 

Tons. 

1-4 

Bushels. 

33 2 

S 

Farmyard manure, 14 tons, 1883 and since 
Ammonium salts, 400 lb. 

4-8 

71-0 

5 

'L7 

59 1 

6 

Nitrate of soda, 550 lb. ... 

1 24 

62 9 

8 

Nitrate of soda, 550 ib.; superphosphate, cwt.; 
sulpbate of potash, 300 lb. ; sulphate of 
soda, 100 lb. ; sulphate of magnesia, 100 lb. 

; 

i >5 ‘4 

67-0 

9 

Superphosphate, 34 cwt. 

1 2-7 

35*1 

10 

Superphosphate, 34 cwt. ; sulpbate of potash, 
300 lb. ; sulphate of soda, 100 lb. ; sulphate 
of magnesia, 100 lb. 

1 .0 

24-8 


Information was here given of the yields of potatoes grown successively 
tor twenty-six years with the aid of difterent kinds of miaiiure, and followed 
by crops of bai“ley which received iiO' manure. What would be interesting 
would be to see tire yields of the barley some years hence. It was an average 
loamy soil. The climate might bring about conditions we in South Australia 
could net foresee. 

TABLE VI. 


Boikainsted Experirnents with Mangels^ 28 years in succession (1876-1908). 
Typical examples from j^O variously manured p>lots. 




Roots per acre. 

Plots. 

Manures used per acre per annum. 

Average of 
27 years 
(18704903). 

1902. 

I.-l 

Farmyard manure, 14 tons, 1876 and since 

Tons. 

17-44 

l''ons. 

*23-16 

II.-I 

Same as Plot T.-l, and 550 lb. nitrate of soda ... 

■24-74 

38-64 

1.-4 

34 cwt. superphosphate ; 500 lb. sulphate of pot¬ 
ash ; 200 lb. common salt; 200 lb. sulphate 
of magnesia ... ... ... ! 

5-36 

7*45. 

II. -4 ' 

Same as Plot I.-4, and 550 lb, nitrate of soda ... 

18-01 

3-2-46 

. 1.-5 

34 cwt. superphosphate ... 

5-21 ■ 

9-12 ' , 

11.-5 

Same as Plot I.-5, and 5501b. nitrate of soda ... 

15-40 

27*04 , 

1,-8' 

Unmanured, 1853 and since ... ... 

3-91 

■ 5-35 

IL-8 

550 lb. nitrate of soda ... 

10-24 

' 18-99 ■ 


.This experiment with mangels extended over‘a long period. The best 
return was obtained from the plot where nitrate of soda was used with 
rdnuyard niapure. It appealed froni the figures throughout that the year 
1902 dniist have' beeir''a,' most favourable 'one foV' mangels,,,''and that.„yta^' 
always the danger' where short experiments were conducted. ■ 
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Mr. H. Kelly asked if the Professor wo^ukl reicommend Siucli a heavy 
dressing of nitrate of soda. 

Professor Perkins said of course they must recollect that this was simply 
experimental work^ to^ gain knowledge. 

Mr. J. Miller asked if it were advisable to gi’ow mangels o:n salt land? 
The Professor replied that some had. been grown on salt patches on Yorke 
Peninsula, and on tliei Murray Fiats. Some of the^ seed had not germi;nated ; 
but where it had, the mangels had grown well. 

TABLE VII. 

Mothamsted Experiments on Manuring Per'inanent Grass Lands 4S years in 
succession (1856-1903). Typical examples from 20 plots imriously man’> 
ured. 




Averages. 


Plots. 

Manures. 

20 years 
(1856-75), 
1 st cut only. 

26 years 
(1876-1901), 
1 st and 2nd 
cuts. 

1902. 

1 st and 2nd 
cuts. 

3 

Unmannred, 1856 and since 

cwts. 

21-3 

cwts. 

22-7 

cwts. 

11 '4 

4d. 

Superphosphate of lime, 1859 and since 

22*5 

23-8 

19'0 

4-2 

Superphosphate and ammonium salts, 
1859 and since 

34 3 

36-7 

27*1 

11-2 

Mixed mineral manures, ammonium 
salts and silicates, 1862 and since 

62-5 

78*9 

S4*8 

17 

Nitrate of soda alone 

33-9 

36'7 

26’3 

20 

Nitrate of potash and superphosphate 

36-5 

49'0 

45 *5 


Professor Perkiais. said he had chosen a few of the plots showing expeii- 
men’ts in manuring grass lands. In respect to the second item, the return 
in 1902 was not much more than it was here. The result of using mix€'d 
mineral manui'eS; ammonium salts, and silicates was exceedingly good. All 
the manures at Rothamsted were broadcasted. 

TABLE VIII, 

Boihamsted Experments with Norfolk 2^onr-courSe notation^ 56 years 
(1848-1903). Typical examples from 43 plots variously manured and 
treated. 



Unmanured. 

Djlineral 

Manure. 

Mineral and 
Nitrogenous 
Mamtre. 

S'wedes — ' 

Average 12 courses (1852-99), cwts. 

13J 

1791 


13th coarse, 1st crop (1896), cwts. 

m 

240| 

319;i 

14th course, 1st crop (1900), cwts. 

Barley— 

ir.| 

I 1 

275| 

4991 

Average 12 courses (1852-99), bushels 

23i ' 

35i 

43^' 

13th course, 2nd crop (1897), bushels 

111 

37| 

421 

14th course, 2nd crop (1901), bushels 

' „ ‘^14 

25 

32| 

Clover or Beans — 

Average 12 courses (Beans, 8 courses), bushels 

' m \ 

' 18i ■ 

231- 

(3852-99) (Clover, 4 courses), cwts. 

m 

58| 

33i 

'671 

13th coarse, 3rd crop (1898), Beans, bushels ... 

23| , ■ 

221 

14th course, 3rd crop (1902), Clover, cwts. ... 

■ (If 

, 91 

Wheat — 


Average 12 courses (1852-99 , bushels 

241 

25f 

,36 

13th course, 4th crop (1899), bushels 

: 30 ' ,, 

, ;42j ; 

/„ '411 


In the above the roots were fed on the plots. Manures when used were 
applied only at the ,h*e‘ad of the ro«tation course to the Swedes. 
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This was th^- Norfolk 4-courso. rotation. The experiiueiits. covered 56 
yearSj or 13 courses. He had .taken three examples. The plot was manured 
one year at the head of the rotation, and the manure was supposed 
to spread its effects over the four years. He wanted them tO' look upon 
the figures that had been shown ms nothing more than simply an illustration 
of the lines upon which experimrental/work should be conducted. He hoped 
tO' be' in a position in another year to map out some such work in the hop)e 
tliat it would be started at the Eosewortliy Agricultural College, He pro¬ 
posed io set aside a field of 150 acres on which nothing else would be done 
but experimental work. They might get one result in one soil, and another 
in another. They could not carry out the vork on the same scale as Sir J. B, 
Lawes, whO' was wealthy, and left money, so that the experiments could be 
continued after his death. 

In replv to questions, Professor Perkins said he purposed having two- 
acre plots, and he thought that area would be sufficient. He had first pi'o- 
posed liaving plots of five acres, as. adopted in the case of Lawes; but that 
would have' meant much greater expense. He wuiild be, pleased tc inspe'ct* 
any experimental works Branches of the Agricultural Bureau might start, 
and if he coxild be of any help to them he would gladly render that assist¬ 
ance. (Hear, hear.) His ’advice to them was: do not attempt too much. 
They shcuid make up their minds to get a certain point, and keep to their 
task. If they tried too much, possibly the whole undertaking would fail. 

Mr. McEwin (Brinkworth) asked if previous experiments in agriculture 
had been carried out in the North? 

Professor Perkins said there had been experiments in a sense, but they 
had not been kept up continuously. 

In reply to further questions, Professor Perkins said there was not now 
any unmanured land ah the Roseworthy College, and that made it difficult 
to make reliable experiments. The experiments that had been carried out 
tiiere v/ere the same as any farmer could conduct on a large farm. Supposing 
there was a large farm, and a portion of it had been treated with 2 cwt. of 
manure, .and another part with 1 cwt., how then could an expeiriment. on 
such a place compare in a reliable manner with another? In any rotation of 
crops they must bear in mind tliat everything leads to wheat. 

A delegate said what he understood Profesisor Perkins to advise^ them to 
do was to try small experiments with commercial fertilisers in their own dis¬ 
tricts,^ that they should inform the Professor of the results, and that the 
exi)eriments carried out at Rothamsted were hO' guide for South Australia, 
exc^^pt that they were good lines to follow. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor Perkins, in reply to a question, said it w.ae the practice amongst 
u,nciTili6ed Arabs to scatter seed wheat and manure on tlie surface of the 
soil, and plough them in. 

A delegate stated that some South Australian farmers did so on light 
soil. AnotheT declared that the method was adopted in rough mallee country, 
where the drill could not work, and the after result was just about the same 
as when tiie seed was drilled in. 

Air. McEwin (Brinkworth) said the putting in of wheat that way was 
sometimes don,.© with the idea that it was not so liable to go. down. One 
season be liad tried both that and the ordinary method; but found that the 
seed sca,ttered -on the surface and ploughed in did not stand up so w^ell as the 
other. 

Mr. M!alcolm (Kadiiia) said^ it was stated at the last Congress tha^t 
attem|)ts -woukl be made to cultivate the salt patches, and he would like to 
know if anything had been done in the matter. 

Mr. W. L. Summers said the Agricultural Department had started ex¬ 
perimental work on exceedingly salty land at Yorketown. The land, con¬ 
sisting of a good many thousand acres, at one time grew very good crO'ps. 
Then it became affected with the salt, and crops could not be growoi on >t. 
The experiment of growing mangolds, kale, and saitbiishes was tried. Many 
of the seeds failed to germinate, but those that did grew well. One plot last 
year had grown wheat and barley. The latest report that had been received 
stated that the wheat was doing very well ; but the barley had suffwed 
through too much cold weather being ei^erienoed. The Department hoped to 
be able to take off a root crop.^ If the Gfoveniment could get suitable locali¬ 
ties, aiKi men who were willing to go to trouble over these oxperimeait):i— 
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tl:i <3 difficulty now being the ■expiense—tliey would establish two more sucli ox- 
periineiital plots in diffierent districts. He expected that witliin three inoutlis’ 
time tliey would have the resultsi of experiments with saltbush., wlieat, ana 
barley. 

A clelegate said liO' had ti'ied to grow lalinpst evei’ything on tlie salt 
swamps on the itiver Munray; but was u.n.sucoessi‘iil in. tryi.rig tO' get tliem to 
grow.' 

M“r. Miller said, what they wmiited information about wafe' tlie best crojjs 
to grow on salt patches. He tlionght. that mangolds and rape' were good 
crop.s tO' stop drifting siand. Ho had at one time a salt patch on .hiis farm. 
Th*en s-aind 'drifted ov-er the spot, and hO' planted rape on the' sand. Tho' rape 
prevented the sand from drifting further, and reclaimed tiie salt patch, wiiicli 
lia'd since growm an excellent cereal crop. 

A delegate siiggesto'd that couch grass should be tried; but Mr. Summers 
stated that while' this grass would grow on the beach right up tO' the sjeU', it 
wmuld not grow on salt lands, the inference being that there was not so^ much 
salt in the sand at the seaside. 

Mr. A. L. McEwin (Brinkwmrth) said he wished to drayv attention to 
Professor Perkins’ lemark to the effect that later on our producers had 
better clear if they di'd not get better returns than they _ were securing at 
present. He did not know whether the Professor wns joking or not. 

Professi)!* Perkins said what liei meant to‘ say was this: tliat there' W'US a 
lot of land in South Australia that wms capable of giving better retiims than 
they did at pcreseait. Boubtless within 50 yeai's’ time our population would 
liaV'C doubled, or even trebled, and. no doubt, we wmuld have to take more from 
the land than we di'd at present. If we did not do so, some of thei population 
would 'Starve. At present, in our best coiinties, the average yield wu\s not 
more tlian 10 bushels to the acre. 

Mr. McEwin (Brinkwortli) declared that in some of our districts the wheat 
yield Imd more than doublc'd, possibly trebled, within the past few years. 

Professor Perkins—You cannot say that ; the official statistics are against 
you. Tl'ie poor land will have to grow more; if we oannot make- it, then we 
will havv* to g.ive place to somebody else. 

Mr. H. Kelly said he would like to. remind them that some p'oople did not 
exert It'emseves to get all they could off the land. He saw an amusing pic- 
tiii’e the other .day. It represented a stable almost buried in manure, and 
tli€^ .f.iwiier having been heard to say: “What had I better do ; remove the 
manure or the' stable?” (Laughter.) 

Mjr. Malcolm (.Kadina) thought that our children, with tlieir advantage of 
later-day agrjcultiir.al education, should be expected to get more off the land 
than their piarents wei’e getting. As a matter >01 fact, greater returns worild 
lia-ve to be got. 


TESTING FOR ROCK PHOSPHATE- ' 

By W. S. Chapman, School of -Mines Analyst. 

The Editor has requested me to indicate a metliod by wliich a careful 
man of ordinary intolligence would be able to make a I'ough test for phos¬ 
phoric acid of_ sitpposed phO'Sphatic rocks. The simplest hiethod I am ae* 
qiiainted with is by the use of a solution of ammonium mulyb'date and nitric 
acid, which should be prepai’ed as required, .and should not be k-ept for more 
than a few days. This solution is made as under:—To one part by volume 
of crushed ammonium molybdate add ten parts of rain water; allow this to 
stand until all, or xiearly all, of the ammonium molybdate has dissolved. 
Measure into a glass beaker a,n equal volume of strong nitric acid, into 
'wliich the previous solution should be poured. The nitric acid must on no 
■accoiint be poured into the molybdate solution. Crush the sample to be 
tested to a fine powder and intermix it thoroughly. Then weigh out .10 
grams of the,sample. ; If no proper, scales are available pour' the-powdered 
-phosphate ,on to,'a .'threepenny piece placed orr a tablet and-lift the-,coin oare- 
, tully ;■ -^it, will ' ca-iTy , 'approximately , ten . 'grains"' ol-, the-, ^powder.' ■, 'Place 
.'the,- powder^,/m ■ a ..glass ^ test'-tube>. -.add-,,:about "ffive„ times, .its bulk of 
, ' - nitnc acid,, and' boil for ;ia. few minutes, then add an 'equal 
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bulk of water, aiid shake. If auv considerable proportion of the saiiiple re¬ 
mains iindissoiv-ecl, the solution must be filtered. To the filtered solution add 
about 1 oz. of the molybdate solution^ shake gently, and warm it to about 
blood heat; boiling must be avoided. Sliould the sample contain phosphoric 
acid a yellow precipitate will form. If the percentage of phosphoric acid is 
very low the precipitate may take some minutes to form, but ivith a fairly 
good sample the yellow precipitate appears almost at once. A 'white preci¬ 
pitate is not an indioatioii or phosphoric acid. The higher the percentage 
of phosphoric acid the greater the amount of precipitate. 

If this rock test shows a large amount of precipitate, some idea of tlie 
value of the rock may be gained by comparing it with a material containing 
a known percentage of phosphoric acid. Take two grains only of the origiiiai 
powdered sample, a’nd treat it as before. Take two grains of ordiinary mine¬ 
ral sux^er containing about 40 per cent, of phosphate and treat this in another 
glass test tube in the same way, and compare the amount of precipitate in the 
two sample's. 

Should this second test indicate that the sample contains an appreciable 
amount of x>hosphoric acid, an average sample, or, if the rock varies much in 
appearance, two or three samples, of about Ife* each, should be forwarded 
to the School of Mines for analysis. The usual fee is 10s. 6d., but samples 
submitted by members of the Agricultural Bureau, through the D©x^^’-’f'" 
iiient of Agriculture, are tested for 3s. each. If samples are obtained from 
Crown lands and the exact locality stated, no charge is made for analyses. 

To carry out these tests the following will be required : —An 8-oz. glass beaker, 
three or four glass test tubes, a small glass funnel for filtering, some hi ten 
paper, and two or three ounoes each of nitric acid and ammonium molybdate. 
A small spirit lamp for heating the solutions in the test tubes will be 
found most convenient. The whole outfit wll not cost more than 5s., incliid'- 
iiig the spirit lamp. A convenient holder for the test tubes may be made 
by twisting a stout piece of paper around the top of the tube, so that tlie 
two ends may be grasped between the thumb and first finger. This will avoid 
risk of burning the fingers. Always keep the tube moving gently over the 
flames or the glass may break. 


ST. WORT (HYPERICUIY! PER FOR ATOM)., 

By W. L. Summers. 

In the January, 1904, issue of The Journal of Agriculture we published a 
coloured plate and description of this weed. Owing to its objectionable nature 
it was determined to carry out some tests with a view to killing the plants. 
Owing to- the rocky nature of much of the land occupied by it, cultivation, 
which is an effective agent in its destruction, cannot be utilised. On Janu¬ 
ary 30 I marked out nine sniali plots of land at Coromandel Valley thickly 
infested with the weed, and treated them as follows : — 

Plot 1.—Weeds cut and arsenite of soda (Kedzie’s formula), at rate of 
1 pint to 10 gallons of water, applied to the plants. 

Plot 2.—Same treatment as No. 1, but weeds left uncut. 

Plot 3.—Same as No. 1, but double strength solution used. 

Plot 4.—Ax’senite of soda, 1 pint to 3-^ gallons, applied after cutting 
the plants. 

Plot 5.—Same as No, 2, but double strength solution used. 

Plot 6.—Siiex weed destx’oyer applied, at strength of 1 to 7| of watex*, 
after cutting the weed. 

Plot 7.—Siiex weed destroyer, 1 part to 7-| parts water ; weeds not cut. 

Plot 8.—Siiex weed devsti’oyer, 1 to 5; weeds cut. 

Plot 9.—Same as No. 8, but weeds not cut. 

A fortnight later the plants where the Siiex weed destroyer had been 
^plied were all brown. Those where arsenic was used showed less effect. 
Early in March there was, how'ever, little difference noticeable on the sur¬ 
face, and no conclusions could be arrived at until the plant made fresh 
growth,in,the winter. " ' 
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In Augi^st I carefully inspected tke plots, and found tliat vvliere 

tlie arseiac had b-eeai axjplied there \v<us a Tory .strong aiKl luxiiriaiit 
growth of the Hypericum, even more so than on tire iintr'Cated land, wiiero 
the Silex wceel 'd-estroyer Iiiad bee.n 'applied the vegetation was all blown and 
Inrnrt, and the stems of the Hypericum beneath tlie sirrtace were quite deari. 
A })biiit of sw’eet briar rose and a clump of fennel upon wiiicli tlie solution 
iiad 1:>eeu sprinkled were also killed right out. Ttiis Silcx weed deistroyer us 
iriiauufaetiired by Al’r. W. H. Brewer, of Melbourne, and,^ li-ke a good many 
other patent mixtures, its cost renders its use proliibitivrc In five-galhm 
drums it costs 3s. per gallon in Atelbourne, and, as it ivould tak'e at least oti 
gallons of solutio,n to dress an acre of land effectively, even at the strength, 
of 1 to 7f of water, it wmiild cost at least £1 per acre for matei-iials alone for 
one dressing. If freight and charges are added, the cost would probably come 
to £1. os. to £1 10s. per acre. 

The failure of the a.rseiiite of soda was very disappointing. Possibly 
the application of a stronger solution in tlie spring would luave had a better 
effect. The result sboiild, however, remove the apprehensions of those or- 
chardists wdio fear that the application of (ai/senzcal sprays year after year to 
the fruit trees will in the end have an i.njurious efect on the land. The 
stroiage.st solution applied in this instance was twelve' times as strong as that 
used In spraying fruit trees, and no lime was used to neiitrialise its injurious 
effects. BesidesJ tlie ground^ wup thoroughly wetted with tlie solution, with¬ 
out, as the result sliowed, injuring the roots close to the surface. 


INFLUENZA AND STRANGLES„ IN HORSES« 

By Veterinary Surgeon Desmond, Government Veterinarian. 

INFLUENZA. 

Inlliienjia—commonly called pink eye, owdng to the pink colour of the inside: 
of the eyelids and the red appearance of the gimis and tongue and the inside of 
the lips—is an infectious .fever, which shows' a marked tendency to rapidly 
spreacl over large areas of country, often attacking 50 per cent, or more of 
the iiorses in the infected area. It may 'appear suddenly without preliminary 
symptoms, and become developed in twenty-four hours. The usual symptoms 
are tlio.se of a cold, but tbeS’O may be complicated with chest, boivel, joint, 
and brain troubles. It alwayis gives rise to great debility. "When treated 
in a national maimer, it iisually runs its course in about ten days, and the 
affected animal is well in tliree weeks. One attack generally protects the 
animal for a period of fi'om one to five years against further infection. 
Horses in all conditions are susceptible to the disease. The death, rate among 
properly tresited cases^ slionld not exceed 1 per cent. The complications, 
which, as 'a rule, arise from bad treatment, should be attemled to by a 
narian. 

. /hreal'meid'.-.Tlie first essential is good ' nursing. If this is done in. a 

mtional manner, iu the majority of cases no medicines will be required. 
Place the alfecied animals in a large, roomy loosebox, free from .draught, and 
gi\-e a lied of cUmn straw. Soft food, such as soald'Ocl oats and oaten chai:!\ 
are to be olfma'd, but wh-eat and \vbeaten chaff are not to be given. Clean 
cold irater, with an oimc© of nitre or a handful of 'Epsom salts to the bucket¬ 
ful,,; must be kept in the jnanger. ' If the hoi’se has'a sore throat apply extract 
of lielladonna and gly.cerine, covering with a -.w-arm, ba.ndiage, 'and sxiiear extract 
of belladonna and treacle, in the proportion of 1 drachm of the former to i 
or the latter,, on the back teeth, with a flat table6poo.n three or four times a day. 
Provided proper care, is, exercised it■'will be an advantage to sto'am the head 
with hot bmh and eucalyptus twice a day* On no account should the owner, 
unmss under veterinary' advice, give'medicine by the mouth,'ic., a.di'enching. 

STRANGLES. 

■■ Strangles, (pyogenic" fever), is-a'.disease- peculiar to the horse, "family, and 
is known'.,,111" all'' p'arts 'of ',the 'world ex'CeptIceland.;. 'This disease, which- -Is 
ailiod to measles; 'm,\ the,"-, human .'subject ahd.''distemp',er in the dog, 'm' a''rule 
affects';;-y,ddn,g'didrses.-,;';,Dur'm Masons the attack'-may be so sli'ght 

that the animals are ;not noticed-''to'be'i'lI,''by ,,tli©' ow'n6rs.- " As a rule, o'ne'attack 
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protects the horse from subsequent attacks, even when placed in touch with 
■affected animals, and using the same buckets ^and mangers. When aged 
horses, over ten years old, are seized with this disease, the trouble is serious, 
and convalescence is very slow. Symptoms.—The horse is dull, will not take 
ordinary teed, and ^ is feverish. At first, a little discharge runs from the 
nose. About the third day this discharge is sticky, while later it has a green¬ 
ish-yellow colour. A swelling appears under the lower jaw, which, as a 
rule, becomes hard^ and painful, and later may form an abscess and break. 
There is difficulty in breathing, and swallowing is painful, and in drinking 
water a portion escapes through the nose. 

Treatment.—If the horses are affected in a mild form, rvhile running 
at grass, provided there is good grass and shelter, it is as well to leave them 
alone. If the paddocks are bare and afford no shelter, put them in large, 
warm sheds, feeding liberally on soft food. In the more severe oases, if the 
swelling under the jaw becomes very hard, apply a fly blister, and lance it 
when it becomes soft, i.e., comes to a head. When the breathing is distressed 
steam the head several times^ a day, as advised in treating influenza;. On 
account of the enlarged conditions of the gland of the throat, medicines should 
not be poured down the mouth or nose, as there is a great danger of fluids 
escajiing into the windpipe and causing suffocation. The animals should be 
caretull.y nursed, tO' keep up their strength, to cast off the disease, and prevent 
compiipations. If the bowels are constipated, give linseed tea to drink, and 
admuiister rectal injections of hot water, oil, and soap. 

cases of influenza and strangles, bleeding and purging are to 

be avoided. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for The Journal of Agriculture. 

By B. F. Lauime. 

. OE THE Sexes. As sooh as the cockerels approach the time at 

wiiicli their sex asserts itself they should be drafted into separate runs. The 
age atwvhich this is necessary depends a good deal upon the breed. Andalu¬ 
sians, Leghorns, and Minorcas are generally very precocious, and cockerels at 
the age of six or seven weelts begin crowing, and soon after worrying the pul¬ 
lets. Ihis IS bad for both cockerels and pullets, and the sooner they are 
separated the better. The cockerels of some breeds become very quarrel¬ 
some it allowed to continue with the pullets. Experience has taught that 
botli sexes grow faster and better when separated. It may be argued by 
sorne that hitherto they got good results without this^ extra trouble'. Were 
this really the case there would be nO' need for any advice on the subject, but 
so far we know that this and otlier careless practices have; resulted in the 
past in many losses and disappointments. Careful .and successful breeders in 
other parts of the world, as well as Australia, have proved that the- modern 
metlioiis, so often advocated in the poultry press, are absolutely asseiitiai to 
success. 

Grading Chicks.— The careful grading or sorting of chickens into sizes 
and ages, having due regard to both points, is a feature in many well-con¬ 
ducted poultry yards. Birds of mixed ages and sizes do not do well togen 
tlier; the strong get all the food’ and bully the' weaket, who fail to thrive. 
It is, of course, a matter pf some labour and expense to have various yards or 
colouy^ houscis, but to achieve success proper equipment and conv-enieiices are 
^seutiaL The younger and weaker birds require more frequent and special 
feeding, which they cannot well obtain unless separated from the others* 
As a makeshift, for operations on a small scale, the smaller birds may be fed 
inside a ring of wire-netting, of which the mesh is large enough to admit the 
small birds within the enclosure, te the exclusion of the older and stronger 
birds. '' , . , ' ' *' " / 

Shade and Sheltee,.-^ —As the sun is daily increasing in strength, young 
stock especially retpure more shelter-than is usually provided. Those who have 
not planted shelter trees and shrubs must provide shelter in some other form* 
Calico, sacking, etc., may be stretched on strong,i but light, frames and will 
provide fair shelter ; but the material soon rots,'orLeat'sdvitli the’wind,‘'and*is 
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a- source of 'expciii&e. Bougiis of trees, or even fliatoii, mny bo iiscmI tO' cover 
low striictureSj iioder 'ivliieii the birds can co.ngregat-e' during tlio boat ■oi: the 
day. I hav^e seen iiiaiiy of these shelters in Victoria, wliere they give satvs- 
faction. It ivS t>oo late to- plant this seasoji; but the fact that nat ural siuide 
is the best slioukl be tjorii-e in iirind early next year. 

Storing JiIogs.— Eggs have been very cheap this youir, for :rea.soris vlnhh 
it is next iiecessary liere to -discaiss. ,[t may, h(.)\ve\U;'ir, be pi)inted out tli.it the 
sooiiier we open a trade noth Ihighim tiie siKUH'r can regnhiri ty in local 
be looked for. The average lionseholder is diary of Inlying many <‘ggiH ulu' i 
the jirice leaches IvS. (id. per doK. and ovei*. Frosli i‘ggs procuiu‘d now may 
be preserved by one of several metlioids, for rise some moiit.hs hence. Water- 
glassi bai 9 given universal satisfaction, _ and is tfie most c-oiiveiiient lirr use 
on a large or a small scale. The required quantity can be rirdered throiigli 
any storekeeper, wdtli directions from the rnunloi;. Gana'diau experience 
proves that' a iveriker solution than that usiially U'dvised assures success. The 
usual quantity is a 10 per cent, solution: but in Canada 5 per cent, has 
given splendid results. In Sydney cold storage is largely availeid of for keep¬ 
ing eggs. Other methods consist of packing the fresJi eggs in li^ne water, 
dry salt, rvood asheS;, or powdered charcoal. It is. esisentia]. tiiat' tlie eggs are 
quite fresh.—the freisher the better—and to obtain tlie best results tlrey should 
1)0 ii,ife'rtile. As soon as the breeding season is over the male birds siiouki be 
removed from tliei breeding pens. 

Culling. —This term applies to' pure-bred poultry more th.a:n to o,rdi.nary 
birds. No good can lesnlt in continuing feeding chickens whicli aie miani- 
festly inferior and defective. As .soon -as old enough tliese sliould he disposed 
of, eitlier by s^ale or used as articles of food. Alore space is then left for tlie 
more valuable birds. As a rule, b,i'eeders liatcli more chickeris than tliey re¬ 
quire, so tlnit the iveeding-out process will leave them a fair stoclv. Over¬ 
crowding is one of tho' worst land most oominon mistakes. AH biixls do' bettei* 
ill small flocks, and tlie more space they liave the better. Acres for' a few 
birds are' not neoesisary, but at the least each must liave a proper aimmnfc of 
space. Otherwise the ground soon becomes stale, and comsadefable labour is 
iiecesisa.ry in turning over the ground oy cropping portions of it to sweeten it. 

Diseases,- -With tlie approach of ■warm weather certain diseases make 
their unwelcome appearanoe. ^ To guard a^inst such inroads, very great care 
must be taken with the drinking water and utensils generally. Tlie soil must 
never be allo'vved to become saturated with filth. Such spots ar€> invariably 
the breeding grounds of various orga.uisms. At the first .sign of disease or 
ill-health the bird should be ivsoiated and carefully w’atched. Ahvays have a 
few small pens for use as hospital or inspection pens. A reference t.O' iriy 
poultry manual will give particulars of symptoms land remedy. Careful ex¬ 
amination is necessary^ as several^ diseases are vsiimewhat similar in gcuieral 
appearance, though quite distinct in importiaiit points. Use carbolic acid and 
other coal tar disinfectants freely. Air-slaked lime is also one of the very 
best things to use about the runs and houses. (Quicklime may be eaten by 
the birds and cause death. Scald, with absolutely boiling water, by dipping 
for preference, all drinking and food vessels at frequent int.oryals. 1Tu‘se are 
often sources of contagion or infection.^ Half a minute in boiling water will 
destroy most of the^se dangeroias organisms, and tlie labour and trouble in¬ 
volved is slight in comparison with the resulting .saving of pr>ult::j*y life. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON TASMANIAN FRUITGROWING* 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

FRUIT CASES* 

sa.wmiliing busiU'ess in Southern Tasmania must derive considerable 
beiieiit from the continued extension of the fruit-growing industry. There is 
pi'-obably no- other subject more generally commented on by visitors from the 
mainland than the great variety of uses to which the native hardwood timbers 
are put. In the country districts the majority of the houses, sheds, stables, etc., 
are built of sawn timber. This is done even on land where stones are eo 
plentiful and difficult to- dispose of that they have to be built into- dry dykes 
along the boundaries and across the orchards or fields which surround such 
buildings. Everything in the direction of boxes, for fresh, dried, or preserved 
fruits appears to be made out of the local wood. In the fruit season stacks of 
casewood timber, bound up into shooks, made-up empties, or filled cases, appear 
to be the burden of every dray, railway truck, or river boat one passes in 
town, suburb, or country. The long, narrow, or flat splitwood case has been 
almost entirely superseded by the neat box loaown as the Peacock or “dump’^ 
case, made from sawn timber. Huge stacks of these may be seen piled upon 
the wharves and in the adjoining sheds, built with a solidity and eveoiness 
rivalling the work of ,a skilled bricklayer. These cases have not such a bright 
appearance as our white pinewood boxes; but they are supplied by the mills 
to the growers at a very cheap rate compared with the prices paid by our 
apple shippers for imported or locally-grown pinewood cases. I heard of 
quotations as low as 4^4. each; and away up the Derwent Valley, at Glenora, 
the cases could be delivered in the orchards at 6d, each. Our pinewood cases 
range from lOd. to Is. each, according to the distance from the capital, 
that the Tasmanian grower starts with .a saving of from od. to 6d. on the cost 
of marketing his case' of apples for export. There appears to be a considerable 
prejudice in South Australia against the hardwood case for the transporting 
of fruit. It discolours much more rapidly (more particularly if sawn up while 
the timber is green), is heavy to handle, and is unyielding to pressure. While 
this latter characteristic has its drawbacks, it also has advantages over the 
ofttimes too flimsy pinewood cases used by us. When carefully packed and 
properljr protected by woodKvool, the contents of the hardwood case should be 
as safe from bruising if not more secure than those fruits in softer and more 
elastic cases, of pine. There can be no doubt that the Tasmanian apples are 
bruised more than those packed hex'e; but after seeing the whole process of 
picking, packing, and shipping in operation I am of the opinion that the 
hardwood case is not to blame; but rather the softnc^ of the fruits and the 
tightness and haste with which they are put into the cases. More care m 
toughening the skin, and in placing and padding the fruits into' the cases 
would, I believe, result in a return more than sufficient to cover the extra 
cost. 

Now that the supply of Australian apples for European markets has 
exceeded the stage when fancy prices were given for a fancifully put-up; 
article, ive must face the hard fact that only the actual value of the commodity 
will sell it in the future. I am disposed to' think that a case with a dull ex¬ 
terior, providing it is not absolutely unsightly, will bring as much—assumaig 
its eon tents are in uniformly good condition—-as any other. 

The Tasmanian hardw'ood for these cases has been oft’ered in shooks, in 
the ship’s slings at Fort Adelaide, for 5|d. each, which would mean about 7d. 
made up ready for filling ; but I am informed no- business has resulted, .^^the 
cargo is not gauged by weight, the heavier case does not increase the freight 
ill the cool chambers on the steaniens', though it may in road and rail carriage. 

Starting with a handicap of from 5d._to 6d. less expended in preparing 
his box of fruit for shipment, the Tasmanian .^ple^grower has an advantage 
which represents a fair trade profit in itself. This is one point wherein it m 
possible for our exporters to reduce expenditure. ■ Although we have not 
such large supplies of stringybark timber upon which to work, there is much 
timber in our ranges which could be utilised for this purpose. It has also 
been demonstrated by our State^ Forest, Department that in-20 years^,: under 
conditions not too- favourable, pinewood from the Remarkable pme (Pmus ih- 
signis), very'suita.ble for casemaking, can, be grown at a profit on ''w.aste'lands.: 
There are'considerable'areas of w'aste hillside land within those''districts'whei'^e 
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Cl, heia,vy rainfall occui's., and right in amongst tho- apple-growing ceiitr-es. aJso.^, 
which might well be occupied by these trees rather than by the iiselesis brmsli 
or scrub timber trees. 

Altlioiigh the fact may be well known, I noticed the Tasmanian people laid 
considerable emphasis on cutting the timber ior casemaking, inore particiir 
tarly for ‘‘ends,’^ in the manner indicated in the accompanying sketches. Uk> 



Fig. 1.—Representsi the slirinkage and \var}>ing of })oard.s when cnt so 
that each margm is composed of sap wood. 

Fig. 2.—Shows the splitting diie to natural shrinkage of tlie sap wood. 

Fig. S.—Method of qnartering a log prior to sawing into boards. 


shrinkage which causes the warping and splitting so troiiblesome with un- 
seaBoned timber is largely avoided by this simple plan of quartering the log 
before sawing it intO' boiards. 


PESTS AND DISEASES. 

With the exception of the apple mussel scale (Mytilaspis pomorum) the 
pests observable in the orchards ot Southern Tasmani'a do not appear to the 
casual visitor >a© being very destructive. In the north the pear and eheiTy 
slug (Selandria oeraei r) reduces the hawthorn hedges to -a rusty, leafless con- 
ditron; but the ravages of this pest were not so noticeable in the South, though 
doubtless; it, i© present. . . . . , ■ ■' 

The eodlin ^ moth is present in the orchards ,* but close attention keeps it 
within bounds in the commercial plantations. I do not think this pest is as 
'prolific in the island State as in our warmer climate* In Tasmania one had to 
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search carofuliy amongst the drooping, fruit-laden branches to discover any 
evidence of its presieiiee aft ail; and an unsuspecting* visitor would see no out¬ 
ward signs to arouse suspicion, I am bound to admit that more codlin infected 
apples could be seen in walking through one small, unsprayed orchard in South 
Australia than came under my notice during many days spent in vkiting 
orchards wheire the production of apples would amount to many scoreis of 
thousands of bushels. As far as the life history of the insect is concerned, the 
majority of tliose who have paid any attention to the subject favour tlije! 
single-brood theory ; but a long-drawn-out period of incubation apparencly 
spreads the enierging moths! over the greater portion of tliO' time occupied by 
the development of the fruits. Many growers assured me that those cater¬ 
pillars which entered the bandages in the. early summer did not transform into 
moitiis again duidng that season. If this be so, the evidence is very strongly in 
favour of the single-biood theory. 

A law exists, the essential principles of which throw tlie onus of compul- 
soi’y attention to tlie^ pest on locally elected Boards, chosen by and from the 
fruit-growers. The payment for such work is made by imposing a rate upon 
those interested, just in proportion to the areas they have under fruit. This 
law appears tO' be enforced moi'e or less rigidly, just in accoi’dance with the 
pGi'soiDiel of thoi Board foi" the time being holding office. The Central G-overii- 
ment has poivei' tO’ keep these Boards, up to the' requirements of the law, and 
the public officer in charge of this branch, who; does not hesitate to put the 
law into motion, occasionally stirs up considerable discussion, and ‘'gets him- 
• seif well hated’-’ in certain quarters for his conscientious zeal. 

The methods hitherto adopted for suppressing the pest have consisted of 
bandaging the tiee stems- and plucking regularly the infected fruits, as they 
could be detected on the boughs. It is only during the last' year or two that 
spraying with arsenical compounds has been fairly tested, and^ while paris 
green seems to be the most in vogue, many growers eagerly enquired respect¬ 
ing the value of Kedzie’s formula for ai-senite of soda, as used here in South 
Australia. The whitewashed foliage and fruit so commonly seen in our arsenicr- 
ally treated orchards did not disligure the apple trees there.'. Pointing tO' O'lie 
of the largeS't trees in an orchard, I told the owner, in reply to his question, 
tliat our apple-growers whose orchards were composed of trees as large as that 
one spraye'd them throughout as many as five and six times. This statement 
drew forth a look of blank amazement, in which doubt was clearly discernible. 

By far the most serious insect trouble -appears to be the mussel scale, to 
which reference has been made. This pest is widely distributed, and finds most 
congenial surroundings in the Tasmanian climate. Althougli pr-eS'ent in some 
South Australian orchards in the cooler districts, it does not infest the apple 
fruits or trees anything like as freely as- in the island State. This insect is a 
peist in all the colder fruit-growing regions of the world. The I'eason why it 
dO'Gs not become sufficiently numerous to prove a seiuous trouble with us has 
:never b'Cen investigated ; but when this is done it will probably be foiiud 
i,n thc' fact that -our hot summe'r follows so suddenly upon the winter that the 
breeding season is r-eis-tricted, and few of the insects -are in the crawling stage 
after the fruits are formed, or the growdli of the twigs has begun for the year. 
'Yarious remedies are used; but the oil washes, such as kerosine emulision, or 
red oil eniiikion, find most favour. The kerosine emulsion is made upo.n the 
well-known Hiibbard-Riley formula. The^ red oil emulsion, according to the 
Government Entomologist, is made by boiling 1 ft. of soap in one gallo'n of 
water. To this, while still boiling hot, one gallon of red oil is added, and^ 
emulsified by agitation, after which 14 gsdlons of ele'an water are a'dd'od, to 
reduce it to the proper strength for spraying. This foiunula is used while the 
vegetative f unctionsi of the trees are dormant, and not otherwise. Tliere is 
quite a “rage” over this remedy, and traces of coming trouble over its indis¬ 
criminate use, or probably incomplete emulsification before using, were ob¬ 
servable. 

Some of the river steamers are fitted with insula'ted holds, so that the 
packed oases of fruits may b-e fumigated with the hydrocyanic acid gas pro¬ 
cess on route down stream to Hobart. The efficacy of this mode of applying 
the treatment is open to question, and our experience luore in attempting to 
disinfect scale^infested fruits in closely packed eases^ is decidedly against the 
elective eradication of insect life under such conditions. 

The' San Jose scale iS' said to have been found in Tasmanian orchards, .but,, 
as authorities with superior loiowledge to mine have failed to agree that the 
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insect tlie true Aspi-diotus periiiciosiis -of ConivStock, I refrain from any 
eommeiit. It miglit. be meaitionecl, however, thiat if the outward characters 
agree with the true San Jose scale, its powers to wreak injury have diiii- 
iiiislied imde/i' thes-e southern skies to' degree that is most enu,iieiitly satis¬ 
factory tO' all concerned. 

The American woolly aphis (Schizonetira lanigera) appears to enjoy iiii- 
inolested quarters in pretty well all of the 0 ’rch.ards excepting in a few oi: those 
planted more recontly witli trees worked o-ii bliglit-proof stocks. In ^conse- 
qiieiic© of this many 'of the trees have club-like “boles’^ at the ground lino, 
which reniind o;i:i'e strongly of tliose callosities sO' peculiarly abiinclaiit upon our 
stunted mallee gums when growing upon shallow soils overlying limestone 
crusts. Many of these trees would receive short shrift to the wood pile if 
found i„n our orclnrrds, but the restricted vigour consequent iip'On tlioi presence 
of the distortions did not appeal sO' strongly to- the orchaidists in a climat.e 
where no growth, is very rapid. The universal presence of this insect is 
doubtless due tO' the general use of the seedling apple stock upon which the 
trees are^vorked. This has its evils in' the encouragement given to the woolly 
aphkleS', but wliafc bearing it has upon the absence of ‘klie back’^ in the trees 
and thediuicli lower proportion of fruits attacked by ‘‘bitter or brown pitting’’ 
found ill the apple orchards O'f Tasmania, compared with those seen in plan¬ 
tations of the sa.rne varieties on the mainland, wdiere the stocks are all grown 
fi'om blight-pro'of Northern Spy or Winter Majetin varieties, is a subject 
about ivliich I liope to unite further in the future. 

Fungus diseases do not appear to do so much damage as on the mainland. 
In the ivetter districts of this State and Victoria the quantities of apples and 
pears destroyed oi' reduced in value by the^“black s^iot” (Fusicladiums) form 
an important item ©very year. In Tasmania this fungus does not figure very 
prominently, either on the trees or market supplies ol’ the fruits. It is pre¬ 
sent, of course, and is treated more or less with the well-known Bordeaux 
mixture; but the cracked, blackened, and distorted fruits one is accustomed 
to here could be seen neither in the orchards nor even at the apple ©vaporatiiig 
works. In conclusion, I must congratulate the orchardists of the island State 
on Ahe' clean condition ol\their plantations as far as diseases are .concerned 
when compared with those upon this side of the strait. Whether such be due 
to the climatic conditions, the operations of the law, or the vigilance of ch© 
growers, it is not within my province to state, but it is somewhat significant 
that spraying appliances do not appear to form such an important part of 
the growers’ equipment as they do here. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Experiiwemtal Vimeyard* 

By H. E, LaPFEII, SuPimiNTENUENT OF VlNEYAEl). 

Wlierea,s September was dry and unfavourable, October 1ms proved the 
reverse. Apart from a few days, the weather was fine, with showers at inter- 
va,ls, so that nearly two and a half inches has been recorded for the montWH 
Tins has caused vines and trees to burst'strongly, the growth on the. v in esc 
being really good,. h'oitunately there lias been no- more frost, though, the 
worst wer experienced at the College wms'mn October 26, 1899: On thaft 
occasion the thermometer read eight degrees below zero. 

Cultivation isi being pushed on to work the land dowi,i tO' a fine, looise tilth. 
The rains^ have brought on large crops of wild melons, which heed prompt 
attention in order to' kill them. 

Peach trees have been sprayed for black aphis where necessary, but owing 
to the dry conditions in September not much of this pest showed on them. 
Last year the pears showed traces of oodlin moth, so- this season spraying has 
been'reeO'i:ted to. ■■ 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES' AND WORK- ' 

In Execiitivo Gouiicil on Wednesday, October 2tb Mr. WiHiain Angus, 
B.Sc., was appointed Professor oI Agriculture at the Itosewortby Agricultui-ul 
College. _ Mr, Aiigusi is the son of a farmer, and is thirty-two years of age. 
lie studied agi'icuiture and agricultural chemistry- at South Kensington in 
1895, and from 1897 to 1901 attended the Aberdeen University, graduating 
as B.Sc. Ill his educational coiirse he occupied the following positions in the class 
lists:—First in agriculture and agricultural chemistry, botany, entomology, eco¬ 
nomics ; third ill geology (arts and science) ; and fourth in veterinary hygiene ; 
and was bracketed first for the special prize as the best student of the depart¬ 
ment in 1900. ^ His teaching experience has been considerable, and he conies to 
South Australia highly recommended. For six months he was: engaged in 
delivering a course of lectures on agricuLtnre in the West of Scotland Agri¬ 
cultural College, Grlasgow, and was Assistant Professor and Demonstrator in Ag¬ 
riculture in the Yorkshire College, Leeds, for two years. He was also Principal 
of the'. Agricultural and Horticultural School at Holmes Chapel for one year, 
and hiSi last position was Lecturer in Agriculture for the Essex County Coun¬ 
cil. When at the Yorkshire College he had full charge of various experi¬ 
ments carried on at jHaiior Farm, Garfortli, and gave a- course of _ lectures 
and denionsti'ations tO' the students and farmers. At Holmes Agricultural 
School he had the management of a farm of 100 acres, and while at Essex he 
delivered lectures to students and farmers tat the teclmical laboratories at 
Chelmsford, and also' gave a series of addresses on agriculture throughout the 
county. 


During the- past two months the Inspector of Fertilisers has visited 
Aidiiiga and Yorketown for the purpose of inspecting the departmental ex- 
penmen tal plots. He has alsO' attended a meeting of the Council of Agri¬ 
culture at Koseworthy College and the Hills Conference of Branches at Wood- 
side. 


Besides attending to his routine work in connection with the' DeparthleoEit 
and the: Agricultural College at Ptosewortby, Mr. Quinn has visited a number 
of orchards at Sandy Creek and attended the meetings of the Conference vf 
Hills Branches of the Agricultural Bureau which was held at Woodside. 


During September the Inspectors of Fruit passed 4,439 bushels of fruits, 
2,777 packages of vegetables, and 97 parcels of plants for export to inter¬ 
state markets where export certificates, are demanded, About half of the 
fruits consisted of oranges, the remainder being made up of lemons, apples, 
and a few minor lines. The imports consisted of 8,318 bushels of fruits and 
44 parcels of plants. Of the former bananas totalled 7,3()8 bushels and piiie^ 
apples 353 bushels. Twelve parcels of plants^ and 634 bushels of fruits were 
refused admission owing to not complying with^ the requirements of the law 
dealing with the introduction of plants and fruits. 


In October 11,779 bushels of fruits and 95 packages of plants were sub¬ 
mitted to examination by the Inspectors of Fruit before admission to this 
State. Of this number 1,050 bushms of fruit and 4 packages of plants were 
refused owin^ to- not complying with the regulations made under the Vine, 
Fruit,_ and Vegetable Protection Act. During the same time the exports 
of fruits totalled 4,624 bushel®, the parcels of plants 71, and the packages of 
vegetables 3,408. The imported fruits consisted chiefly of bananas, viz., 
11,194 bushels, and the exported fruits of oranges and lemons*, viz., B,48Sf 
bushels. The large number of rejected fruits 'was made up almost entirely 
of bananas, which arrived overripe. 


On We^iesday, October 26, members of Riverton and Stockport Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau, together with friends, visited Roseworthy CoL 
lege. Altogether there were about forty visitors, and a careful inspection of 
the crops and stock was made. The visitors were much pleas^ with, the 
appearance of the crops, and a satisfactory harvest, both in respect to grain 
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and hay, is anticipated. On October 27 the senior studeut.s, in company 
Professor Perkins and Mr. GeO'rge Jefli'ey, visited tlie v*ool stores at Ford 
xldelaide, by invitation of se\^eral of the leading brokers. A very interesting 
and instructive day was spent in examining the wool, which was prepared 
ready for the usual auction sales. 


Council of Agriculture® 

The nioii'tldy nicctiug of the Council of Agriculturt' was licld ai:. Hose- 
worthy on Wednesday, October 12. The following members were presents - 
Col. feowell, C.B. (Cliairman), Messrs. J. Miller, A. Afolineiix, R. M.arsiiall, 
A. M, Dawddns, R. Caldwell, G. F. Cleland, T. E. Yelland, G. R. Lail'er, and 
W. L. Summers (Secretary). 

Feeling reference was made to the loss sustained by the {Agricultural com¬ 
munity by the deatli of Air. Ki’icliauff, and to the value of his vserv'ices to the 
State." On the motion of Mr. Caldwell, it was decided that the Secretary for¬ 
ward a letter of condolence from the menibers of tlie Council to tlic widow and 
family of tlieir late member. 

On tlie motion of Mr. Aliller, itpvas decided to send a letter of comloleiicc' 
to the family of the late Air. J. McLachhin, a former nieiuber of tlie Agri¬ 
cultural College Council. 

The Minister forvairded report by Professor Perkins on a l•esolutioM cl 
the Council, asking tliat short courses in dairy iiistruction should be iiiiaiigu- 
rated at Roseworthy College. Professor Peivkins stated that at_ present no 
facilities existed at tlie College for such courses, but when a suitable sinall 
model dairy was proA'ided the question would be considered. He would 
point out, lioAvever," that as the divstrict could hardly be looked upon as a, ^ood 
dairying district lie could not recommend anj" considerable extension of the 
dairy herd. 

SeA'eral of the members thought Profes.sor Perkins was mistaken in saying 
the district wns not suited for dairying. They were generally satisfied that 
where good crops of hay and wheat could be grown dairying could be carried 
on profitably, tliough,_at the same time, they would not reooimnend any con- 
sidenAble extension of the College herd. Mr. Marshall stated that he had 
carried on dairying profitably for many years under similar conditions to those 
preA^ailing at Roseworthy. In regard to feed in the summer, he used to 
grow sorghum eA^ery year, haAung as much a.s 400 acres under crop some sea¬ 
sons, ancl he experienced only one partial failure Avith sorgljLum in four or 
five yeiys. After an inspection of the dairy building, it was -agi'Ged tlmt’ it 
Avas not suitable for tlie purpose, and that the appliances required for teach¬ 
ing special dairy courses Avere not Gie motion of Mr, Cleland 

it AA'as resolved that furtlier consi'deration. of the matter be postponed, and 
that tlie Minister be asked to iillow the Dairy Instructor tO' attend ii-cxt meet¬ 
ing of tfie Council and explain how the desire of the Council in the matter (d' 
dairy instruction could be giA^en effect to. 

The Secretary called atttmtion to varioiKS revsolutioiis carried at tlie 
Annual Congress. 

It was decided that, (m behalf of the Agriciiltiu’al Bureau, the Ckjuncil 
should acoept tli© offer of representation on the committeiv fixing the annual 
f.a.q. stand'aixl for wheat, whicli was made at tiie Congrovss by the delegates 
from tlie Chamber of Commerce, Messrs. J. Aliller and R. Marsliall were 
appointed to represent the Bureau in tins matter. 

The resolution dealing Avith increase in the limit of membei'ship of 
Branches was discussed at length- Mr. Molineiix opposed the proposal, as 
he Avas convinced tliat it AAxmla lessen the standing of the Bnanche.s, and also 
have a disastrous effect on their AAmrk to make the membershin unlimited, as 
proposed. Mr. Ckdand could not see AAdxy an inci'cas-e in membership should 
have the result feared by Mr. Molineux. His experience Avas tliat the more 
members the gi*eater enthusiasm in‘ the work. He inoA'ed:—“That the 
rasolution of Congress be given effect toP' M'r. D-aAvkins suggested that it 
should be made a condition that all nominations for membership should be 
made by resolution of the Branch, and supported by at least tAvo-tiiiids of 
the members. They had such a rule in the GawleivRiver Branch, and it 
AA^ould piwent imd'^itable persons being nominated for membership, and 
' would,, also, make it impossible,, for a ■small meeting ,to nominate ' a large'num¬ 
ber of'neAAvmembers, ■ .The motion,, AAith the'addition suggested by Mr, BaAV- 
kins, Avas carried.. 
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The Secretary stated, in regard to resolution asking that facilities be 
afl’orded to members of the Bureau to visit the College, that all the necessary 
faediticM alieady existed. [See page 173, October issue of The Journal of 
Agrtcuitnre. — Ed.] 

The following gentlemen were approved -as members of the imdermeii- 
tioned Branches i-T-iVlessrs. J. J. Schmidt, Denial Bay ; AV. Odgers, Gladstone; 
O. Sharp, Fomst Range; P. J. Murphy, Mallahv; J'. Bourke, Amy ton ; F. F. 
Smith, Mount Remarkable ,; J. Honor/Maitlamd; W. A. Terry, Bootliby; E. 
A. Staffcud, .Renmark; A. E. Smith, Inkermanu; J. E. Gameau, Reeves 
Plains; T. Story, Elbow Hill; C. Drayson, Dawson; J. Badinan, Riverton; 
A. Thoinley, J. H. Hoad, and F. S. Hiscock, Meningie; and C. Warner, Daw¬ 
son. 

In _ reply to eiiquirr , the vSccretary stated that no report had been re¬ 
ceived in reference to cattle complaint. It vras decided to ask the Minister to 
obtain all the papers in connection w\ith this matter, and to return them to 
the CoiiiiciL 

The members were driven around the farm by Professor Perkins,* and 
made a careful examination of the crops. Satisfaction was expressed at the 
freedom from weeds, and also at the way the crops had withstood the dry 
weather. 


FARM AMD DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A, W. Sandford & Co. report on November 1, 1904: — 

The dry eoiiditions referred to in our fonner continued well into October, 
by wddeh time it looked as though the wheat c.-ops would be a partial fa-ilui’e, 
but a ino.st opportune break-up in the weather occurred on the nineteeiibii, 
when one of tlie finest general rains for inoiitirs was i-ecorded throughout the 
agricuitural areas. Since then genial climatic conditions have prevailed, so 
that the wiieat plant has put up an excellent recovery, and it is now quite 
expected that after all an average yield will be secured. Even in parts where 
crops w^ere feared tO' be a total failure, these will at any rate return seed and 
flour. Feed and water have seldom been in better supply, the squatting 
element generally being well satisfied wdth the very assuring position. 

Commercially, fairly brisk trade in almost all lines lias been experienced, 
no doubt directly attributable to the much improved prospects, also the fact 
that at Broken Hill the Mines are giving satisfactory leturns, whilst tha 
outlook is alsO' more promising than for years.* In Metals, Silver, Copper, 
and Lead show a firming. 

Beeadstuffs. —The high price for wheat in Europe mentioned pieviously 
brought forward such large quantities that buyei’S. withdrew^ fi‘om the market, 
and values fell considerably. Even the w’ar scare of ai w^eek since had little 
effect on prices ; 32/9 is the last sale i‘eported for cargo to arrive, and 33/3 to 
33/6 is about the value for present shipment, whilst possibly 34/ for very 
small cargo, January-February loading, might be obtained, but there is no 
life in the market. In Victoria and Ne.w South AVales parcels have changed 
hands at about 3/6, and here a fair amount of business nrc been done at 3/6 
to- 3/7. Farmers have sold stored wheat very freelthe improved harrest^ 
prospects no' doubt leading them tO’ realise’. The first lot of new Beasoads 
wheat lias been brought tO’ market, but it is reported to- have been prema¬ 
turely ripened, and although the sarnie weiglis 62 R). to* the bushel it is not 
oonsi'clered of fair laverage quality. Flour.—BhipinentvS to London and Liver¬ 
pool are still going on, and one vessel at Port Adelaide is loading a full and 
complete cargo of, say, 2,700 tons, otherwise' there lias been but light demand. 
Bakers have been filled with contract flour, the other States requiring very 
little. Fodder.—Since the rains farmers have been much more eager to- dis¬ 
pose of their hay, but on the other hand exporters of chaff would only operate 
on real prime stuff, with the result that parcels sold for shipment have bpn 
somewhat limited, whilst the call locally for chaff has been anything but brisk. 
Offal has remained firm, and good buciness done in both Bran and Pollard. 
Feeding Grains.—Quotations remain about the same, the market occasionally 
being relieved by a few parcels that have been sold to fill AVestern Aiistnalian 
oiders.; 

Potatoes.— It is seldom that the keeping qualities allow “Gambier’^ 
grown to supply the Adelaide market so late in the year, but the unusually 
cool temp eratares experienced enabled growers to forward the tuber in ex- 
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collent Goiiclitio'ii^ sO' tii-at stocks have b-ecn reduced almost to nil, a..rid now 
there are only isonie odd pa,reels, of old season’s left on iiaiid. Mojinwliile, the 
few warmer days that set in towards the'end of the iiioiitdi broiic;lit ni^ 

creasing quantities of* new 'docals/'' and these are .'just iibout hi!mg r<Hjuiu>- 
ments. Onions.—The high rates^ asked for the few ‘‘Ganibieiv',” offt'iaig 

attra:ct'e'd seivei'a! painels. from 'Victoria, but in. tiie ineaniime Ihe nou 
locals” liad :rnia,,de^ rapid progreas, a.iid are nearly supp'lyi.ng all, w‘ani:s. 

DAiar PnoDiKU'].—Supplies marketed dirring October iia-ve been lieacie-]- 
tliaii for years, especially in I'iutter,^ as eyfilenced liy tiro iiicreasi.ng parents 
a\Aiilable each weeK for shipment tO' Britain., rvliich, i.ndeed, eo[ii.|>ar<‘ fa\'our- 
ablv with, some of tlie best se‘.aso.n.s“’. Tids is apart frtnu, tlK‘ i’aci t hat Broken 
Hill is now relying upon Soutli Australia for tier butter r(Mpiiroiii' 0 .ni-s. W'-osi- 
ern Aiist,ralia. a,Iso operates ,here for bulk to a very fair <'xle,ni. I'lil'nit.io 
nately, rates liave had to- give way somewhat under tlic inllnerict' ol‘ iho 
lowering in the London ma.rket. For fiesli, in prints, (Iho'c has beum ru) 
diminution in the quaiititias, and as factories have wisely <ml\- maj*k<*h’d 
sufficient for local cieinands, values in toi) grades sustained. In store and 
colkrctors’ lines there is a sliglit fluctuation, Howeveia at jrreisent' rates, 

paelvers are- again Inisily operating. Eggs..-It is .strldoin tliat prices have 

sucli. an oven ran as during the ;i‘)'ast month, and altlrough a sulrstaiii i'al easing 
was reported in. the east, the heavy local and vshipping orders. k< 3 |)t sharks, finni 
overlapping. Clieeise.—Witli very few i^arcels of prinu' niatun’d now obtain¬ 
able, tlie t,i‘ado ha-ve been forefeel on to the new_season’s niaivo: resu],t, sales are 
easily effected. Ba.eon.'—Cu,re,i‘s were t/xpecting th,e seasonald.e _-(.le;ma,nd to 
h.a.ve siet i:n, and va)re hope/ful tlrat heavier westeiai Imyijiess woiil'd lia/ve l)ceii 
put through, but tlie inonth closed witli va.lues weaker for fncsfxjry sides, 
flams.—An advance has been seeiued, stmng .enquiry foi* assorteil weights. 
Honey.—Scarcely cjuotable uiitil the new .seasonks take comes on the market. 
Aimonds met with improving sales. 

Cab, CASTS Mtsat.— The trade at tins time is not so readily dispn.sfed to- pur¬ 
chase Pork or Veal, espeoially as most of tlve eciiisigninents were affected by 
the weather during transit. 

In Live Poultry there has undoubtedly been a decided iniprfTvemeiit in 
the quality of the birds pen,n.ed. This is all the more satis-faetory, as;, aL 
though the numbers at times were fairly large, coiupetitioit was unusually 
actiA' 0 , and go-ocl rates Avere obtained, 

Mabtcet Quotations op thtc Bat, 

Wheat.—A t Port Adelaide, .shipping parcels, 3/6 to 3/7 per bushel of 
60 11). 

Floue.—C ity braTids, T8/15/- to £0; oon.nt.ry, :£7/li')/- to :G8. 

Bban. to- 9d.; Pollatm), 9d. per busbel of 20 11). 

Oats.—L ocal Algerian and dun, 1/5.1 to 1/6V; A\-l:iite €1n,uni>i<jns, 1/91, to 
1/10/ T>e:r busliel of -M) lb. 

.lb4BLEY,.-Cape, 1/8 to 1/9 x>er b'iT.shel of 50 lb 

Chaff. —:£2/12/0, nominal, per ton. uf 2,2-1:0 lb., f.o.b. l.loT’t .Adelaide* 

.Potatoes. New ‘Oocals,’^ 7/~ tO' 8/- |K};r (ovt. 

(,)NioNS.--'-New ‘0,oeftl,s,^’ about o/* |)er cAvt. 

fU'TTEu..f\actoj\y a. ikI creamery I'resli, qn prints, 8iL to 9Vd.; best 

separat():tAs and (lioice dairies, 7d, to- ; lair dairies iind <)ih 1 inary Rep>oratorSj 
6;ld. to 6:Jd. ; storc\ and eolle(;tor.s’ lines, 5.*d. to 6d. 

(.’heese. .Matuied samx>les, 6d. to 7d.; noAv make, 5d. to tM. 

Bacon.—F actory-cured sides, 5|d. to Old.; fiirmflitclies,, 5-^1. to 6d. per !b. 

"HAAts.—S.A. factory, B|d. to- 9id. irer lb. 

Ecnm.—Lo-ose, did. per do-^en.' 

Lard,—I n bladders, 4ild.; tins, 4R1. per lb. 

Honey.— 2|d. for prime clear extracted, ■ in 60-ib. tins; discoloured and 
candied, l|d.; beesiAVax, 1/2 per ib. ■ ' ■ ' ' 

ATjMONds.— Softshells, 4id.; kernels, 8|d. per lb. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
nnporteWlines, t^ain, Flour, and Forage for export are'f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. ■ Dairy, ptoducts are City., Auction Mart rates, . In 'Grain, 
Chaff, und Potatoes sacks are'included, but',weighed as produce'. ■ Pac*kages 
tree Avith bulk Butter and Cheese. ■ •■■■■• 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of October, 1904 :~ 


Adelaide ... '.^'11 

Hawker l‘~>0 

Cradock ... 1 *66 

Wilson ... 

Gordon ... 1*79 

Qiiorn ... 3’0o 

Port Augusta ... 3•22 

Port Germein ... 1*96 

Port Pirie ... -GO 

Crystal Brook ... 3 *63 

Port Broughton ... 2■]9 

Bute ... *2-48 

Hammond ... 1'92 

Bruce ... 1 *94 

Wilmington ... 3’14 

Melrose ... 3*19 

Booleroo Centre ... *2*60 

Wirrabara ... 2’27 

Appila ... 1 *98 

Laura ... 2*60 

Caltowie ... 1*82 

J amestown ... 2 ’55 

Gladstone ... 2’52 

Georgetown ... 3’03 

Narridy ... 2-61 

Bedhill ... i’85 

Kooiunga ... 2 *44 

Carrieton ... 2'49 

Eurelia ... 2'14 

J ohnsburg ... 1 ‘54 

Orroroo ... 1’89 

Black Rock ... 1'31 

Petersburg ... 1 *56 

Yongala ... 1*77 

Terowie ... 2*33 

Yarcowie ... 1'54 

Hallett ... 2*36 

Mt, Bryan ... 1’71 

Burra ... 1*70 

Snowtown ... 2 *90 

Brinkworth ... 2 '64 

Blyth ... 1’98 

Clare ... 2 "24 

Mintaro Central ... 1 *05 

W atervale ... 2*21 

Auburn ... 2*21 


Manoora 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava 

Port Wakefield 

Saddleworth 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge 

Kapunda 

Freeling 

Stockwell 

Nuriootpa 

Angaston 

Tanunda 

Lyndoch 

Mallala 

Rosewortliy 

Gawler 

Smirhfield 

Two Wells 

Virginia 

Salisbury 

Tea Tree Gully 

Magill 

Mitcham 

Crafers 

Clarendon 

Morphett Vale 

Noarlunga 

Wiliunga 

Aldinga 

Norman ville 

Yankalilla 

Eudunda 

Truro 

Pahner 

Mount Pleasant 

Blumberg 

Gumeracha 

Lobethal 

Woodside 

Hahndorf 

Nairne 

Mount Barker 


1*66 

Echunga 

2 ’76 

1-71 

Macclesfield 

2-51 

3’31 1 

Meadow’s 

2-34 

2-05 

Strathalbyn 

0’S8 

1 *79 

Callingtoii 

1-21 

1 *93 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

1*15 

1-84 ; 

Milang 

1*04 

1-73 1 

W allaroo 

1*55 

2*03 

Kadina 

1*43 

1*10 

Moonta 

1*50 

2*01 

Green’s Plains 

1*46 

1-84 

Maitland 

1’65 

1*69 

Ardrossan 

2’10 

1*78 

Port Victoria 

0-99 

2 02 

Ourramulka 

1-70 

2-08 

Minlatori 

I’OO 

I’lH) 

Staiisbury 

i’i7 

2-09 

W arooka 

0-84 

2-13 

Yorketown 

I’OO 

2*05 

Edithburg 

0-93 

1*96 

Fowler’s Bay 

1’24 

1-82 

Streaky Bay 

1’07 

1*95 

Port Elliston 

, 0*86 

1*90 

Port Lincoln 

0*85 

2-95 

Cowell 

1’47 

2*53 

Queenscliffe 

1’08 

2-13 

Port Elliot 

1*34 

3*53 

Goolwa 

I’Ol 

2’77 ^ 

Meningie 

1*31 

2 15 

Kingston 

1’97 

2-04 

Robe 

2*51 

1*84 , 

1 Beachport 

2’03 

1*60 

! Coonalpyn . . 

1*98 

2*31 

j Bordertown 

2’95 

2*44 

Frances 

3T2 

1*51 

Naracoorte 

3’02 

2*31 1 

Lucindale 

2*40 

0*72 1 

Penola 

3*45 

i’6*2 

Millicent 

2*41 

1*89 

Mount Gambier ... 

3*81 

2*59 

Wellington 

1*48 

2*29 

Murray Bridge ... 

1*32 

2-40 

Morgan ... 

1*29 

2*42 

Overland Corner... 

1*49 

1*84 

2*32 

Renmark 

1*96 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Jourva/ the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Ardrossaii 

Nov. 23 

Dec. 21 

Mallala 

Nov. 7 Dec 

r> 

Arthurton 

17 

— 

Mannum 

19 

17 

Balaklava 

12 

Jan. 14 

Meningie 

12 

10 

Booleroo Centre 

oo 

Dec. 20 

Millicent 

3 

1 

Bowdiili 

IS 

3 

Minlaton 

12 

10 

Brinkwortli 

4 

2 

Morchard 

19 

17 ‘ 

Burra 

18 

16 

Mount Remarkable 

17 • 

22 

Carrieton 

22 

20 

Muudoora 

18 

23 

Cherry Gardens 

8 

13 1 

Nantawarra 

23 

21 

Clare 

18 

23 

Naracoorte 

12 

10 

Clarendon 

. 14 

— 

Norton’s Summit .. 

' 18 

23 

Colton 

5 

3 

Onetree Hill 

17 

22 

Crystal Brook 

12 

— 

OiToroo 

25 

— 

Elbow Hill 

22 

20 

Penola 

12 

10 

Eudunda 

21 

19 

Pine Forest 

22 

20 

Fimiiss 

7 

5 

Port Broughton .. i 

19 

17 

Forest Range 

17 

22 

Port Elliot 

19 

17 

Forster 

5 

3 

Fort Lincoln 

19 

17 

Gawier River 

18 

23 

Richman’s Creek .. 

21 

26 

Gladstone 

— 

Jan. 7 

1 Riverton 

19 

17 

Golden Grove 

24 

Dec. 22 

I Saddleworth 

18 

16 

Hartley 

— 

23 

Stansbury 

_ 

3 

Inkerman 

' 22 

20 

1 Stockport 

21 

19 

Jobnsburg 

i 19 

17 I 

1 Strathalbyn 

1 21 

— 

Kanmantoo 

1 IS 

23 i 

Utera Plains 

! 19 

17 

Kapunda 

■ 5 

3 

: Virginia 

i 21 

19 

Kingscote 

14 

12 

|i Wandearah 

1 21 

19 

Kingston 

26 

31 

1 Water vale 

1 21 

19 

Koolunga 

17 

22 

Wepowie 

22 

— 

Longwood 

i , 26 

24 

! Whyte-Yarcowie .. 

19 

17 

Lyndoch 

: 17 

22 

1 Willunga 

! 5 

3 

Lucindale 

! 16 

— 

Wilmington 

1 23 

21 

Maitland 

1 5 

3 

i WoolunduDga 

1 12 

10 
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CONFERENCE OF HILLS BRANCHES. 

The iiijitli Annual Conference of the Hills Branches of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau was held at Woedside ^oii Friday, October 21, 

Mr. R. Caldwell (Chairman of the Woodside Branch) presiding- 

The following members of the Bureau were present-:-— Forest 

R-ange—Messrs, G. Alonke, A. Green, J. Green, I). Townsend, H. 
Gieen, W. McLaren, T. Green, J. G. Rogers, R. Green, aiKl J. Yickers. 
Cherry Go‘deins—AIessrs. C. Lewis, G. Hicks, A. Broadbent, and H. Jacobs. 
Guineraclia—Dr. Stephens, Mes.srs.. W. Bond and Lee, Strathialbyn—“Messr.n 
M. Rankine and P. Cockburn. Longwood—Messrs. W. H. Hughes, T. G. • 

Oimi, E. J. Oiiin, E. A. Glyde, and J. Roebuck. Kanniantoo—Mr. John 

Downing, jun. Meadows—Alessrs. W. Pearson, W. Stone, -and G. T. Griggs. 

Hahndnri Mr. H. Spoehr. ^Voodside—Messrs. R. Caldwell, T. Hutchens, R. 

K. KleniGchmidt, C. w. Fowler, R. P. Keddie, W. Rolbusch,' H. Rolbiisch, U. 
James, Mh Morcom, jim., W. Drogeinuller, D. D. Murphy, and A. S. Hughes. 
Mount Pleasant—Messrs, E. Thompson an-d G. A. Vigar. 

Alessrs. G. R, Laffer and A. Molineux (members of the Council of Agri¬ 
culture) and Messrs. J. Desmond, G. Quinn, and ‘W. L. Summers (from the 
Department of Agriculture) also attended. 

Chairman’s Address. 

Mr. Galdwell opened the proceedings by welcoming the visitors. He re^ 
ferred to the loss sustained in tlie death of Mr. Krichauff, who had promised 
to furnish a paper for the Conference. 

On the motion of Mr. W. H. Hughes, it was decided to send a letter of 
condolence to the widow and family of Mr. Krichauff. 

THE IVIOST ESSENTIAL FACTOR IN THE SUCCESS OF THE FARMER. 

The Chairman read a paper on this subject. Alany writers had dealt with 
this question, but to his mind they had almost invariably omitted the most- 
important factor ill the success, of the farmer. He would not for a moment 
question the importance of good cultivation, careful manag-ement, the use of 
up-to-date, labour-saving implements, the judicious breeding of stock, etc., but 
above all he placed woman ; not the woman who, to us-e a vulgar expression, 
‘hoisses the show,’’ but the woman who is a true helpmeet co the farmer in 
the best s-ense of the word. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FRUIT. 

Mr. J. Sanderoock, of Gumeracha Brahcii, forwarded a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He pointed out that the production of fruit in South Australia had 
1‘eached -such a, stage that better facilities for di.stribution and new markets 
aT'^peared essential to further progress. Although so far as apples were eoii- 
cemed the production was equal to only about three-fourthsi^ of a case per 
head of the population of the State, owing to lack of facilities for distribution 
they w-ere co-mpelled to look to oversea markets to dispose of their produce. 
With inereasied exports from the other States it was necessary for growers to 
consider how they could best extend the demand for tiieir apples in Europe 
and elsewhere. They must also endeavour to reduce the cost of sending fruit 
to Europe. The necessarily high prices realised by their fruit in foreign mar¬ 
kets placed them out of the reach of any but the wealthy ; but at tlie samei time 
he was satisfied they could, by combining, increase the demand, even at pre¬ 
sent prices. His idea, was that they should appoint a good agent at the prin¬ 
cipal ports of entry in Europe to push their fruit in the right quarters, to 
f^il^ as much as possible in advance, and to look to ohe distributioii of the 
fruit on arrival. The Government might be ask-ed to assist for a time, de¬ 
ducting all outlay from the returns received from the^ fruit, but he was satis¬ 
fied that in the course of a few vears the scheme would be self-sxipp-orting. 
Under such a scheme it would be axi advantage to fix certain stan-dards of 
quality for export, and to arrange for the inspection of the fruit pri-or to 
shipment. This would have the effect of improving the reputation of their 
friiit, and would in itself help to extend the market for it. 

Mr. Laffer agreed with Mr. Sandercock that gi’eater facilities for market¬ 
ing their fruit were required, not only for ovex'sea markets, but locally. It 
was not that production had ovei'taken the demand, but that the absence of 
local f-acilities prevented the growers from placing their fruit where it was 
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waiite'cl. Piarticiilarly, on tlieir raihva-ys. wuvs iniprovemeiit iieoded. They had 
put up with the same primitive .cirraugemeiits in regal'd te^ Brekeii ilili 
fruit and produce trade as existed twenty years ago. All thivS had to 
be sent in ordinary gooils trucks^ closely sheeted down, with the result that 
much of the fruit was greatly deteriorated, and consequently the price of 
good fruit wavS so liigli that the consumption was naturally iiinitod. The 
B'Oiitii Aiistrialiaii Fruitgrowers’. Association, which lie regretted had not been 
supported • by the groivers. as it should have' been, had been working to im¬ 
prove not only the facilities for local distribution, but also in connection with 
the oversea trade. As a I'esult they were promised much bettei,' arrange- 
■rnents by the interstate companies in connection with the trad© to Western 
Australia, and he was pleased to say tlnxt, after u'eeeiviiig a deputation from 
the Fruitgrowers’ Associations of the different .States, the Prime Alinister of 
the Commonwealth ha'd promised to introduce Legislation, placi.ng upon the 
shipping companiesi reasonable responsibilities for the safe iiandimg of fruit 
entrusted to their care. The South Australian Association had come to- the 
conclusion that there was need for oonsi'derable improvement in the disposal of 
Australian apples., and intende'd to ask the growers tO' contribute towards the 
cost of sending a representative home to watch the fruit during the season 
and tO' report on results. Air. Summers agreed with Mr. Sandercock that 
better facilities were needed in connection with the distribution of fruit. He 
w-a© certain that if the cost between the grower and consumer could be re¬ 
duced to a reasonable amount the local demand would be very much greater. 
So far as the oversea trade xvas concerned, he supported Air. Laffer’s remarks. 
Mr. Sandercock’s scheme went too far and would prove too costly. They must 
not attempt too much. If the growers tried to deal direct^ with the retailei’S 
as suggested, the larger fruit brokers, ivould boycott their fruit, aiid,^ as they 
would be able to purchase from the other States, the result would be disastrous 
to South Australia. Aluch good could, howwer, be accomplishod by sending 
some O'lie tO' England to watch their interests. Mr. Alolineux and Dr. Ste¬ 
phens urged the necessity for paying more attention to the developmeiiit of 
the local market and to the utilisation of tlie second grade fruit for drying 
and pres'erving,, instead of placing it upon the market, to, detriment of 
the better quality. Combination amongst the growers was necessary. Sev© 
ral members referred to the necessity for better facilities and for more care¬ 
ful harKUing of fruit on the railways, and, on the motion of Air. Monks, it was 
resolved—^‘That in the opinion of this meeting the Government should be 
asked to provide better facilities for the handling and carriage of pur fruit 
on the railways.” Air. Alonks advocated the utilisation of apples not quite' rip 
to liret grade for cider-making. This wns a good, healthy beverage, and if a 
palatable larticle ivas put on the market at a reasonable price theTO would 
soon b© considerable demand for it. ■ Air.-Alolineux said th.at the climate was 
against cider-making, as without expensive appliances for cooling fermenta¬ 
tion was too* rapid, and the cider of inferior , quality. Alessrs. Quinn and 
Ijaffer took exoaptidn t'O this statement. At Eosewortliy Professor Perkins 
had made cider of very good quality, a.nd at both the Melbourne and Ad^ej- 
laid© Wine Shows Air, J. H. Fourier, of Lower Altcham, had won. 'prims for 
cider, wliich had been very Inghly coraraen'ded by the judges. 

FODDER PLANTS FOR HILLS DISTRICTS* 

AIi\^ \y. Pearson, of ^Ate.a*dows Branch, read a paper on tins subject. He 
was .satisffc'd that dairying could not' be carried on profitably in' the hills 
unless cu'ops of green fodder were grown for use during tlie summer 

and autumn, except in a few favoured spots, where there waisi good natural 
grass throughout the year. A liberal allo'Wance of who'les'ome green feed 
during the hot weather would treble the flow of milk. They had to* consider 
wliich crops would give the most value in fodder, having regaixl to the cost. 
For the hilliS', in his opinion lucerne,. mangO'ls, sorghum, prairie grass,f 
maize, and clover would give most satisfaction. ' All things considered, lu¬ 
cerne was the most profitable crop to grow on their stiff clay soils. He would 
sow the seed in April, with a light seeding of barley, oats, or rye for protec¬ 
tion. The crop should be cut early for grain feed, or it will choke the lucerne. 
Ijuoerne gave a continuous supply of green feed from September to June, if 
properly treated. If not ,ne©d*©d m gvGmi feed the first ‘tw*o cuttings can be 
.made into* hay.' Good lucerneJmy''was. thehest possible wmter f©ed'''for 'dairy 
COWS'. If liberally manured and well cultivated, four or five good cuts can be 
„,;Sec5U'rod'. during the .summer. ■ Mangels''illustrate 'the' old hdage,^' ^^What is 
worth doing is worth doing well.” He knew of no crop that would respond 
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so peadily or surely to liberal treatmeiit; while, if not &o_ treated, both in 
regard to cultivation and manure, the results would be disappointing. He 
advised giving a heavy coating or stable manure, and ploughing it under 
deeply in May. In -July apply^ 4 cwt. to 6 cwt. of boneaust per acne, and 
plough it in. About the end of August plough lightly and sow the seed in 
drills, about 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in. apai’t. Thin out the plants to 4 in. to 6 in, 
apaid at hoeing time, after which they will make rapid growth. In Novem¬ 
ber or Deceniber every other plant, or two out of three plants, should be 
X3Lilled, letpdiig them 2 ft. x 1 ft., or 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. apart, the latter 
being preferable if the land is rich and the plants growing strongly, A month- 
later a heavy crop) of leaves can be pulled, and it is a good practice at this 
time tO' loosen the surface with a cultivator; the oftener this can be done the 
better. He calculated that to grow them properly an acre of mangels cost 
£12 lOs. to £13, but from 60 tons to 80 tons of roots, besides the summer pick¬ 
ings, will be good value for this outlay. Apart from the total yield, man- 
gets had an added value from ^the fact that they could be drawn upon 
as required at any time from November to the following September. Sorg- 
hum, amber -cane, and maize will produce heavy crops on ordinary potato 
land without manuring, if tli-e land is well cultivated. He prefeixed broad¬ 
cast to- drilling the seed in the hills, as the plants were finer. Although 
good crox)s can be grown without manure, he was convinced it paid to apply 
some. Both maiz,e and sorghum were best chaffed, and if a bu^iel of pollard 
is mixed with enough feed for t’welve cows it will be found to increase the 
yield materially. It is a good plan to let this remain for twenty-four hours 
or more, as it appears to improve by heating in the heap. Various millets, 
tiie red and white clovers, and prairie grass will all, yield profitably, but, tak¬ 
ing everything into consideration, he thought that lucerne, mangfe-ls, and 
maize or sorghum best -answered their requirements. 

Mr.^ Dowuiing stated that owing to attack by cutworms he found it prac¬ 
tically impossible to grow mangels. In reply, Mr. Pearson stated that cut¬ 
worms could be easily prevented from doing damage. H© made it a practice 
to scatter a mixture of paris green, bran, and sugar on the land about eigat 
or ten days after seeding, and again later on should the plants show any si^s 
of attack. He mixed about 60 tb. bran, 1 it), paris green, and 4 to 6 ib. 
dark sugar with sufficient \rater to- make a crumbly mass. This amount was 
sufficient for half an acre. Mr. Griggs stated that he had known over 100 
tons per acre of mangels gi'owmon well-prepared land in England. Mr. Hughes 
spoke highly of lucerne for this district. On the heavy clay land Thomas 
phasphat© gave splendid results when applied to lucerne. Maize was the 
cheapest fodder crop to grow on fairly moist land, and was unsurpassed for 
keeping up the milk supply during the dry months. It siiould, however, be 
fed liberally to the cows. 

EXHIBITS. 

Longwood Branch tabled specimens of boring insects attacking wattle 
roots, lucerne attacked by dodder, and several varieties of clover. 

IVIILK FEVER. 

Mr, F. Drogemuller, of Wbodside Branch, read a paper describing the 
symptoms of milk fever in cattle, and its treatment with homoeopathic medi¬ 
cines. 


PIGS. 

Mr. E. J, Ginn, of Longwood, read a short paper describing the results 
obtained in fattening pigs, partly on the waste from the garden, and a short 
discussion ensued. 


COmmON AILMENTS OF STOCK. 

Veteriiiaiy Surgeon Desmond gave a very instructive address on this sub¬ 
ject. By means of blackboard sketches he illustrated the different organs of 
the hors© -and cow, and described the moi*e general complaints and. also 
methods of treatment. The way to give medicine,^ the application of blis¬ 
ters, and the treatment of wounds were also dealt -with. The practice of giv¬ 
ing drenches through the horse-s nose was condemned as 'barbarous and 
cruel, and calculated to cause seriousin j ury ■ to- the -animal/ Numerous'ques¬ 
tions were'answered,' and the hope was expressed,, that'Mr."'Desmond,: would 
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contribute ^articles to The Journal of Ayriciilturc on the subjects <iealt: with 
that afternoon. 

NEXT CONFERENCE, 

It was decided tiiat tlK'i next ConrcT-eiice should be lielil at Meadows. 

SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES, 

Mr. G. Monksj Forest Itango Branch, read .a paper on thh Tlic 

Miain aim of summer priming was tm produce fruit buds in postljoiis odiere, 
uiuler ordinazy conditions, few or none would be deveiope'd; iji otlioj vvoi'ds, 
to convert spare wood growth into iiaiit shouts. Tiie trees cazi made to 
bear much earliei* than usual by summer p:i‘uning, and the tj'oes can be clothed 
with fruit spurs from the iorlvs upwards, instead of having a long Lengtli of 
bare wood, with the fruit at the ends of tUe braaiches, where tliey are likely 
to be knocked about by the w'ind, and, wluui thei*e is a heavy crop, cause the 
wreck of the tiee. In cazuying out summer pruning they needed to hit the 
time when there was sufficient sap fkzwing tO' foiin frxiit budvS, but not enoiigli 
to cause wood growth. This work can only be carried out successfully with 
a,n open-centre ti'‘e&.' T'iie best time to perform the work depended U'poii 
various cii'ciinustances, such as soil, j-aiiifall, vigour of trees, etc. With deep, 
well-cultivated soil, and with a good rainfall, he ivas satisfied that summer 
prauiiig should not be commenced until Mjarch. He had experimented with 
liis trees for several yearS', pruning some^ in each month from December’ to 
March. Those first pj'uiied always made strong growth again; those pruned 
in January 'were nearly as bad; while the February-treated Latei’ials made a 
weak, spindly growth, quite unsuited to fruit production. On tire other 
hand, however, the trees treated in March, with few exceptioiiis., gave very 
satisfactory results. Pie did not favour breaking the laterals, but would ue© 
a biimt pair of secateurs to cut them, as the wounds would xiot liieal too 
rapidly, and there was thus less risk of fresh wood growdh. As a rule, only 
tlzree or four buds should be left on the spurs, but the Jonathan must be 
ti'eatecl differently. This variety, as a- matter of fact, did not respond satis* 
factorily to summer pruning. Care mufst be taken to leave tire leaders tm- 
priined until winter, as it is essential that they should make a fair aimount 
of growth eaeli year. Not the least advantage of summer' pruning was that 
it greatly leissened the time occupied by pimning in the winter. 

WHEAT-GROWING IN THE HILLS. 

Mr. J. Mh Vigar, of Mount Pleasant Branch, read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. \yheat-growlng was eombiued with dairying, pig-raising, and grazing by 
most of the hills fainiers, but it holds a v’ery important position in respect 
to tiie farme.r’s sources of income, and in the near future ’would receive more 
attention than of late yeans. The introduction of improved methods of cul¬ 
tivation and harvevsting macliineiy and the use of manures, so general in other 
parts, had not been adopted as yet to any extent in these localities. Tiieir 
aim must be to obtain as much I'etzum as xzossible, with the least outlay, con- 
siste.ut with, good management, and to achieve this the farmer must use im- 
X-zlomcnts tliaf will jzerform the maximum of work with, a minimum of hired 
service. The siiigle-furiow plough must give xzlac© to the tkiee- or four-fiir- 
i*ow pkmgli, 'with .short znouldboards. The use of these large ploughs has only 
been x>(,)ssible since the advent of the seeddrill, as under the old method of 
broadcasting the longer mouklboard was required to give a fine seodbeil. The 
main object .now 'was tO' turn the land and bury the gz’ass, breaking up the 
soil sufficiently to make a good seedbed. The actual depth to plough must 
depend upo,n the class of soil. Heavy, strong loam should b© worked deejper 
than soil of a lighter nature. PM-llowing was, owing to the heavy rainfall 
a.nd the value of the land for gi‘azlng, unnecessary in this district. Besides, 
their soils did not do well if worked too much. Ploughing^ was done at end ox 
autumn or early in the winter. In regal'd to manures, niineral super had not 
given him the results it did in other districts. He had tried numerous ©xp 
periments with different kinds and mixtures of manures, and got by far the 
best results from a mixture of bonedust and super, or guano and super in 
equal parts. Every farmer must, however, experiment for himself in this 
direction. One drawback to wheat-growing that formerly existed, viz., risk 
of serious losses by red rust, had been practically removed owing to the 
introductioii of' rust-resist ante whea’fcs. ■ ■ '' ■ ■ 

: ' ' ' Some discussion'followed on the' use of manuie®, there being considerable 
difference of opinion as to. the best 'manures ■ for'the Hills districts, ;and the 
quantity to apply.' 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU _ REPORTS. 

Golden Grove, September 22. 

PRESENT-—Meisfirs. ^A.ngov-e (ebair), Miliae_, McPharlin, Harper, Rojsdj 
Maiighaii, Haines, Madigaii, Biiclea', Ra-Avliiigs, McEwin, AVliit*e, N. J. and A. 
J). M. liobertson (Hon. Sec.), and about thirty visitons. 

Baikying.— Mr. P. H. Sutcr, Grov-ernm-ent Dairy Instructor, gave a very 
interesting addres.s on dairying. 'He referred tO' the unsatisfactory condition 
of much of the South Australian butter at' presei'it being everted, and indi¬ 
cia ted wliat lie believed the inferiority tO' be due to. The necessity for 
ciGanliiiesis on the farm and in. the factory, the treatment of the milk and the 
cream, were all referred to. He urged the necessity for improving the quality 
of their herds, and for proper attention to feeding. 


Petlna Well, September 26. 

P.RESENT— Messrs. AV. Peima (chair), A. Peniia, Thompson, Giles, and 
Fiddamann (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Scrub-cutting. —Air. R. Peiiiia forwarded a paper on this subject. He 
advised cutting the scrub early and cutting it low, as a little extra cost in 
this direction would save a lot of breakages of implGinents. Air. Giles also 
advised cutting early, as the shoots would then make good growth befoi'e 
burning t’iine. All agreed that the scrub should be cut close to the ground, 
and cocky ebah or straw around the stumps was mentioned as of much assist¬ 
ance in burning them. 


iVIondoora, September 23» 

Present —Messrs. Harris (chair), Mildren, Aitchison, H-aines, Button, 
Shearer, Blake, and Gardiner (Hon, Sec.). 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress. Regret was 
expressed that nothing definite had been done to secure a fixed standaid for 
wheat. Discussion also' took place on the cleaning and harvesting of wheat. 
The Chairman stated that, in view of the remarlvB made at Congress, he was 
disposed to wait a while before purchasing a complete harvester. 


Appila-Yarrowle, September 23. 

Present— Messrs. Francis (chair), Catford, Klemm, Stacey, Bauer, Bec¬ 
ker, Keller, Daly, Bottrall, Brinkivorth, AVilsdon, and Fox (Hoh. Sec.). 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. H. A, Bauer w^as appointed Hon. Secretary for 
ensuing year. 

Congress. —Delegates I'eporked on proceedings of Congress. A discus¬ 
sion follo'wed on the buying of wheat, and dissatisfaction was expressed at 
the action of Air. J. C. Symons, of Crystal Brook Branch, in ■withdrawing his 
motion in favour of a fixed standard. 

A^eterinary Notes. —It w'.as decided that the^ Hon. _ Secretary keep for 
reference a book intO' which tested veterinary recipes, will be entered. 


Qiiorn, September 23. 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chair), Noll, AIcColl, Venning, Toll, Smith, 
Rowe, Finlay, Patteaf, Cook, and AValker (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress. Mr. Brew¬ 
ster reported on visit to Agricultural College. 

Lucerne.-—T he Hon. Secretary tabled bundle of luceme grown on a small 
plot of gieund. With the -aid of irrigation a plot 26 yards by 10 yards 
would, he believed, yield 5 tons of green feed during the summer. ^ 
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Denial Bays October I« 

JPeesenT"—M oissrs. Sniitli (cliair), Damiotj Lowe, Starling, Meier, Croker, 
McKenzie, and Gale (Hon. Sec.). 

An:nual Rbpoet. —Ten meetings held; average attendance, 7.5 inenib'ei’s; 
pax)Gx*s lead, five. Officers thanked and re-elected. 

Stanbakb Bushel. —M;r. Lowe read a paper on “Marketing Wheat.’’ It 
was with regret 'that lie noticed the discussion at Congress on this subject 
had not achieved anything to make the system of marketing wheat more sat¬ 
isfactory. He believed the reputation of South Australian wheat would cen- 
tiiiue ‘to deteriorate sO' long as the present method of buying^ and selling 
wheat existed. The quality of their wheat sample had been reduced by the 
buyers not encouraging farmers to produce a sample above a given standard. 
While the system of fixing the standard late in the season was unsatisfactory, 
yet at the same time it would not be possible to get a fair standard from the 
earliest samples, as these were usually heavier than the wheat reaped a little 
later. They were told that a low fix^ standard would pay the wheatbuyors, 
and that the farmers i)uofited by a high Sbandard, as their wheat would corn- 
mand moi'e in the English market. As, however, most of the farmers’ wheat 
is sold before the standard could be fixed, he failed to see where the farmer' 
wmuld benefit. The present system of docking wheat under standard was 
also' vei-y unsatisfactory. The better and fairer way would be tO' dock on 
the weight of wheat. He was convinced that if they were to get a better 
system of wlieat trading and a better reputation for their wheau’ the farmers 
must take the matter in hand themselves. The traders were doing sO' well 
‘out of the present system that they will only oppose any proposal to alter it. 
After some discussion it was resolved to ask the Branches to- consider the fol- 
lowfiiig suggestion :—“That a unit be fixed of what is considered a fair sample 
of South Australian wheat, and that this particular unit (say, 62 
Ih. per bushel) be used as a standaixl for all wheat bought and 
sold in the State, and that ail wheat weighing above or below 
this fixed uiii'l; be paid extra for and docked pro rata in the weight of 
wheat.” Members are of opinion that this fixing of the unit should be 
something altogether outside the fixing of the standard required by traders 
for the sale of wheat in foreign markets. [As the price of our wheat is^ 
governed by 'the price realised in the London market for our wheat, and that 
price would be based on the traders’ standard sample, it is not clear in what 
waj’' the proposal of the Denial Bay Branch is to operate-.—En.] 


Rivertoop September 24« 

Present —Messrs. 'Davis (chair), Hannaford, Gravestocks, Badrnan, 
Cainac, James, and Cooper (Hon. Sec,). 

Congress. —The Hon. Secretary reported on proceedings of Oongims. 
Membership. —The resolution carried at Congress in favour of removal 
of tliO' present limit of. membership was viewed with approval. , 

ItosEWOETHY College. —It was decided' to arrange with the Principal 
for the members of the Branch to visit the College during October, 


Reeves Plains^ September 23. 

: pRESENT—Messrs. Folland (chair), Cordon, Carrol, Day, and McCord 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitoi’S. 

Congress.— Delegates repoited on' proceedings of Annual Congre-ss. 

■Agricultural Shows. —'Dkcussion toO'k. pla-ce on papei' on this subject 
.read at previous meeting. Members were unanimous that Mr. ■ Win ton’s sug¬ 
gestion to have only four shows outside Adelaide was wrong Several mem¬ 
bers thought that any township that could afirord to get up a show was 
deserving of'Success. 'In regard to Mr,; Win ton’s reference to judging, mem¬ 
bers,,, were.'of, opinion''that country-judging compared very favourably' with 
tlie .awards., at .file Adelaide''Show.:' 
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' Port Lincoln, Septemtjer I7« 

P HE SENT— Mess ivs. Laidiaw (eliair), Cavaiiaglij Renter, Chapman, Briic©, 
and Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Bacs as_^'\¥heat. —Mr. Bruce con.sklered it an injustice that tlie farmer 
shotiid pay Gid. each for his rvlieatsacks, and be compelled to sell them 
wheat, as, ai.: 2s. 6d. per bushel for wheat, the farmer lost 5d. on every bag. 
The Hon. Secretary pointed out that under either system the farmer \m~ 
doubtedl^" paid for the wear and tear and loss on the bags. 'When the prac¬ 
tice of buying wheat “bags in” was first adopted some of the buyers gave 
tlie farmers the option of buying or borrowing the bags; but they gave Id. 
per bushel less tO' the man wlio boi'rowed the bags. 

Haymaking.— Some discussion took place on the best time to cut the crop 
for hay. M.embers weie^ unanimous that the crop should be cut as soon as^ the 
bloom y.-as off. If corn was, needed in the feed, it should be supplied in thie 
form of oats, which grow well in this district. The Hon. Secretary was averse 
to; using rust-resisting wheats for hay, as tli-e fibre was more indigestible than 
with the ordinary wheats. It was agreed by several members that rusty wheats 
made> bad hay. The Hon. Secretai\y said that when rust was xDrevale.nt the 
farmer would naturally cut the non-resistant varieties for hay, and by cut¬ 
ting a little earlier than usual the hay would be all right. 


Eudunda, October 3. 

pHESENT—Me.ssrs. Gosling (chair), Paech, "Weil, Walter, J. A., E. T., and 
J. Pfitzner, von Bertouch, Hchwarz, Krummel, and Marshall (Hon. See.). 

Annual Report. —Eight' meetings held, with -average attendance of eight. 
Various experiments of an important nature had been carried out during the 
year; but it was regietted that so- few visitors took any interest in the work. 
Messrs. F. H. Walter, H. B. M'eil, an-d Mh H. Marshall were elected Cbair- 
nian, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. Delegates to Con 
gress reported on proceedings. 


Naracoorte, September 3, 

PiiESENT —Messrs. J. G. Forster (chair), Malone, Coe, H. A. Forster, 
Williams, Wardle, Caldwell, Attiwill, and Schinckel (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Stanbarb Bushel. —Members were unanimously opposed to Kapiuida 
proposal for a 604b. standai’d for wheat as too low for a fair sample of South 
Australian wheat. 

Resources OF THE District. --The Chairman read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject, dealing with the Narracoorte and Penola country. This coveied about 
750,000 acres, two-thirds of which was arable, and the balance inferior and 
scrub land. With the exception of a few farmers and the Coonawarra Fruit 
Colony, the whole aiea was devoted to sheep and a few cattle. Insufficient 
cereals for local consumption are grown, potatoes hare to be imported from 
Mount Gambier, and even the vsupply of dairy produce does not meet the 
local -demand. With the exception of a little fruit, the exportable value of 
the produce of this large area of country -was wool, worth about £45,000. 
He quoted largely from l?rofessor Perkins’s articles, showing the possibilities 
of the South-East, and, in view of the splendid results obtain-ed by the use 
of fertilisers on even the poor lands in the district, it was to' be- regretted 
that the large landholders could not ^ee their way to making better use of 
the country. They would not only benefit themselves, but would also give 
employment to more people than at present. The late manager of Morambro 
Station proved that it paid to have the land cultiAmted and manured for a 
few years, and there were always plenty ready to farm such land on the share 
system. With their average rainfall of from 20 inches to 25 inches they 
coul-d be sure of profitable returns if the land was properly cultivated. He 
had been told by a visitor to New Zealand that much of their plain 
land, was'similar to .that in''Ne.w'Zealand, where, by sowing suitable■ grasses,' 
the,"-carryi'ng 'capacity. had .been increased from one-sheep, per acre ,to\.,siX"-.or 
eight sh-rop. 
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Dawson, September 24. 

Present —Messrs. Renton (chair), Draysoii, Just, Warner^ Meyers, Coi- 
lins, Kilkery, and Nettle (H,on. S©c.)\ 

Congress.— Delegattjs reported on proceedings o-f Annual Congress. 

CoMPLETis Harvesters.— Mr. Warner read a short paper on this sxibject. 
While lie vrrs satisiied that tl:io harvester w-as a splendid niachine, he thought 
several improvements would need to be made in it. He did not think it 
would prove so useful in a ligiit crop as in a heavy one. While it would ho 
clieapO'r for a man with old inacliinery tO' buy a harvester, lie would advitee 
the farmer possessing a good stripper and winnower to stick to them for a few 
years. One great advantage with the harvester was that it could be kept 
working for a longer permd of the day than the ordinary stripper, or even 
the damp-weather stripper. When reaping in damp weather it was a good 
plan to- spread the grain on a tarpaulin to prevent its heating. The draught 
of tlie harvester w’as greater than that of the stripper. He used five draught 
horses, and had two men to ‘woidv his harvester. 

Washed Land. —Some discussion took place on tlie best way to reclaim 
the large holes and gutters caused by heavy rain. Members had found it best 
to put large stoue.s at the lower eii'J of the wash, and allow the sand carried 
by the water to fill up the holes. 


Penola, October 8. 

Present —Messrs. Darwent (chair), MbKay, Peake, Miller, Ricketts, 
Richardson, Stoiiey, Alexander, and Alinutt (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —'Delegates reported at length on proceedings of Congress. It 
w’as deckled to send a letter of condolence to the family of the- late Mr. F. E. 
H. Wh Ivrichauff. 


Arthurton, September 22. 

Present —Alessrs. Hawke (chair), Crosby, Lamshed, Rowe, Welch, and 
Palm (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry. —Air. Crosby initiated a discussion on poultry I'aising, dealing 
with the poor results obtained from eggs purchased from other jparts. He 
thought this was largely due to the fact that the eggs were not put asid-® 
for two or three days before setting them. The journey by mad or rail 
shook tli-e eggs about, and it was imperative that they Be left quiet for a 
few da.ys after receiA'ing them. 


Kanmantooj September 23. 

Present —Alessrs.' Mills (chair), Af.ullins, Thiele. R. H. and J. Downing 
.(Horn,Sec.). 

Rabbits.— Considerable discussion on this subject took place. Tlie past 
season■ had, been very favourable to the inci-ease of' rabbits.'’ The ^reen feed 
started early, and the rains were of such a steady character that few of the 
burrows, and only U' sniall percentage -of the nesis were destroyed by water, 
Alembera thought that in -a district like this the rabbits could bo extermi¬ 
nated by united action cn the part of the landowners at the right season of 
th-e year. Best success was obtained by the use of phosphorus in February, 
and by dealing with the burrows in I une. Farmers with moderate-sizea 
holdings bnd proved that it vvus a. fairly, easy matter to clear the land, and 
with the larger holdings it was a question of onmloying labour proportionate 
to Hie acreage to seeure equally good results. . Simultaneous action through¬ 
out the district was, however, necessary. - This had not been secured in the 
past. Wire-netting was considered -an effective -aid in overcoming the diffi¬ 
culty. but it involved- much'expense. 'It. waS'.recognised .that,-tO''secure ful! 
.'Success „ the'-'oo-o,peration ' of-the-Government was necesary. , The rabbits 
were destroyi'ng the best' and sweetest .herbage—-a fact, which called for prompt 
action on the part of all concerned. . ■ . ' 
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Bowliill, September 24. 

Present —Messrs. Bolmt (cliair), Norman, A. and E. Weviancl Biirioii, 
Walters, N. and S. Johnson, Tyler, J. Wat-ers, jun., and Kil:n;a (Hon. S^c.), 
and four visitors. ^ 

Field Trial. —A held trial of cultivating implements was held at Bow- 
hill under the auspices of the Branch on August 25. About eighty farmers 
attended, -and a number of leading firms were represented, the day^s opera¬ 
tions being instructive and interesting. 

Water Sijpply.^ —^jMembers met at Air. Johnson^s homestead for the pur¬ 
pose of inspecting the boring operations being carried on. Mr. Johnson and 
his sons showed the drill at work, and it was. agreed that this was a better 
means, of obtaining water than by well-sinking, the cost of _ the pipes for 
the bore, pump, and mill amounting to- less than that of sinking a well. 


Carrieton, September 26. . 

PRESENT—Messrs. Gleesoii (chair), Harrington, Manning, Cogan, O’Hal- 
loran, Ormist'on, Fisher, Kaerger, Hnpatz, Steinke, Davies, and Bock (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. 

Dairying. —It was decided to aseertiain on what terms the Department 
could assist the Branch to purchase a purebred bull. [The Department has 
disposed of -all the bulls purchase-d some years ago-, and the practice of paying 
hall the cost of approved animals purchased by Branches has been dis¬ 
con iinued.— Ed,] 


Virginia, September 20. 

Present —^Alessrs. Hatcher (chair), Taylor, Pavy, Huxtable, Sheedy, 
Strempel, Thompson, Baker, Nash, Odgei's, and Ryan (Hon. Sec.), and a 
number of visitors. ' . 

Poultry. —Mr. P. Thompson rea-d a short paper on this subject. He 
strongly advised the beginner to stick to a breed he knew something about, 
and also to go in only for purebred fowls, unless crossing for table purposes. 
The purebred fowl cost no more to keep than the mongreh and would lay 
more eggs. Besides this, one could -always sell a few sittings of eggs, an-d 
also any spare cockerels of pure breed at enhanced prices, and so ad-d con¬ 
siderably to- the returns. A flock of purebred bir-ds was also- much more 
pleasing to the eye than a mixed lot. After many years’ experience, he 
favour^ the Silver Wyandotte as the best all-rouna bird for the farm. 
They were very hardy, go-o-d winter layers, good foragers, fine table birds, 
and' remarkably free from disease. They w^ere splendid sitters, careful 
mothers, but plucky enough to fight to protect i’heir chicks. They would 
often start laying again when their chicks were about five w^eeks old. 

Question Box. —A number of questions were ask-ed. The majority of 
members were -agreed that the main reason that new land did not iio%v pro¬ 
duce such good crops as the same kind of land did in the early days was 
that grazing the land for so- many ’'^ears bad impoverished it- to a certam ex¬ 
tent. Members preferred mating a bloo-d stallion to- -a draught mare to the 
reverse cross. , 

Congress.— The Chairman reported on proceedings of Congress. 


Balaklava, September 17- 

PrbSENT—M essrs. Robinson (chair), Anderson, Black, Hams, Manley, 
Spillane, Tuck, and Bux’den (Hon. Sec.). 

Motive Power on the Farm. —Paper read by Air, F. Coleman, of Saddle- 
worth Branch, on this subject, was discussed. Several members considered 
the -oil engine much superior to- horseworks on the fam, especially for chaff- 
cutting for a number of horses. • V - . . , ^ 
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Elbow HIIL September 17 . 

Present- .Me.si.sr.s. Dimii (diair), Elleway, Rheii, Ward,, and Wills (H'Oii. 

Sin*.), and ciritv visitor. 

tST.vNi’AKi) PvsHKE. M'C:' 3 id>eT's faA'oiTmd a p-erma.nnjit slaiKltird *0 O] lb, 
Inislioi, uitli r'xlrra ])ayinent fur ov'or-.standard wlicsst. 


Loog-wood, October L 

.PiiESENT —]\l€ssrs. Aiituar (chajf), Vogel, Oli-e-eseinaii, T. G. an-cl E. J 
Oinr., .Russel], McGavisK, and Hngbes (Hon. Sec.), and oiglit visitors. 

Cox)].iN Moth.- -Mr. O. Peterson wrot-e fully conoerning liis results from 
us(^ of arseiiite of soda and Bordeaux niixtui’e eoiubiiied, and \\uis accorded a 
vote (jf thanks for his courtesy. Mr. Oiiin tabled several codli.n moth cliry- 
salidi's attacli-ed to* the bark of an apple tree. When gatliered, on September 
25, thc'v mere stiri in the eaterpillaj' form, but some ha'd dianged tO' luotliis. 
Several of tlmse pi'-esent i*eported having futrnd empi(y chryssxlis cases alieady 
this season, and some liad seen what tliey believed to be the niotli. 

The IjATE IVIr. Krichauff. —A .resolntio.ii expressing a])preciatk)n of the 
soi'vices remlerc'id by Afr. Ki'ichaidf a.nd regret at his death ams cairried. 

CiDER-MAKiNd. Mt. Vogol read a paper on cider-makiiig for lioxne use. 

He liad made thousands o,f gaJlo.ns ot cider ui the old coiiutrv, biii' not m 
this .State. Idxpensix'e appliances were not nece.ssary tO' make good cider. 
Chrii'Jiness in all stages of the operation of ekler-makiiig was essential to 
success. Good, ripe, clean fruit should be pulped xvitli a wooden stamper in a 
W' 0 O'de.u trougli, t'aen placed in the press and the juice oxprefiseid. Tiie juice 
should theu be placed in a clean barrel^ to ferment. Tlie barrel should be 
kept quite full, a' little juice being put aside in another meeptaclo to replenish 
the barrel from time to time while fermentation is going on. The barrel 
sliO'Ukl be kept in a cool place, and as soon as fermentation is over sbotild be 
bunged ‘down. If the cider is to be kept for more Lhan a year it will I’Cr 
quire to be racked at the end of the winter. Alixed sorts of apples, so long 
as they are sound and ripe, give better cider than a single variety, though 
the Bostover i-s uisually considered the best cider apple. To fumigate T'iie 
casks before use, melt some sulphur and dip a strip of linen in it; put about 
1 square inch of the linen on the end of wire, set it alight, a.nd hold it in 
the cask until it bums out 

Bitter Pit. —Mr. Oiim tabled samples of Cleopatra apixles, picked o.n 
Februarv 12, to test whether early -nicking would provoiit attack of bitter 
|xit. The,S ‘0 apples u’cre small, slightly slirivelled,^ but in. good Ciondition and 
tree from pitting. Apples left on the tree until ripe were attacked by pit. 


Mount Bryan East, September 24« 

PiiESENT.;.]M,essrs.'T. Mh'lks (chair), Bryce, Hona,n, Teddy, Dare, J. and 

E. S. Wilks (Hon. Benx), aJid several visitors. 

.Inbxtstuy on THE' Eabm. —Mr. Bryce read a'short paper on this subject. 
The period between seedtime and hai'vest was o-fteji referred to as the 
slack time, and it would be to* the advantage of the fanner if he utilised 
this time in attending to his fences, fixing gates instead of slip panels, at¬ 
tending to the harness, which should be thoroughly cleaned and well oiled at 
lea.st twice a .yeaiq and generally in putting things straight on tlie farm. 
IVhile at certain seasons of the year the fanner could not give his attention 
to such matters, they ■xxmuld find it profitable on every fann, whether leasehold 
or freehold, tO‘ do their best to- keep everything in good order. 

Milk Testeb. —It was decided that the milk tester purchased by the 
Branch should be available to non-members on payment of a. small fee. 
Members desire to encourage the keeping of a moie profitable type of cowj 
which could be done by ascertaining which were the poorest milkeis, and dis" 
posing of them at the first opportunity. 
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Meadows, September 26« 

. T-RESENt—M' eSiSrs.^ P.earso.ii (chair), Haines, Usher,. Clatworthy, Ellis, 
w right, Nicolle, Y. J. and C. E. Stone (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Hilk Yieldis.—D iscussion on ‘testing and Aveighing milk” was c:(ri> 
tiimetL Members Avere agreed that it aa^s -necessary tor the <lairyriuui lo 
kxioAv, not only rrhich coavs yielded the most milk, but which w'oi'e the best 
for biiti’e 

ROSPAYOIITHY CoLLEGE.--~~-The Hoii. Secretary real an interesting paper 
on a recent Aosit to the College. . ' 


RIchman'’s Creek, September 26. 

pRESENT---Messrs. Knauerhase (chair), Roberts, DonoAmii, Hilder, J. S. 
and J, Me Skimming, P. H. and J. H. Lehinann, Nicholson, Gebert, Wright, 
Knox, H. and J. M. Kelly (Hon. See.), and six visitors. 

Rearing^ Foals.— Members AAmre agreed that early foals did best in this 
district, as they got the full benefit of the gremi feed. 

Standard Busheij.— Mr. J. J, Gebert read a paper at preAdons meeting 
on this subject, in AAdiich he adA'oeated a standard of (io it>. per biisliel. Mem¬ 
bers Avere agreed that this Avas too high tor ordinai’y conditions. 

Congress.— Mr. F. H. Lehmann, reported at length on proceediugs of 
Annual Congress, 


Amytorij, September 22. 

PRESENT—Messrs. Alills (chair), J. and Walter Gum, Kelly, IVlieailon, 
A. ami J, Gray, IkyurRe, and William Gum (Hon. .Sec.), and four A’isitors. 

Co^muESS..Detegetes leport-ed on proceedings of .Vruuial Congress, and 

discussion tcok place on seA^eral ut the papers. 

Irrigation,— Mr. J. Kelly read a paper on the possibilities of irrigation. 
Taking the A’alley of the M'ilioehra, there AA'as an area of country about sixty 
miles long by fiA^e to ten miles in Avidth that had big possibilities before it iii 
oiie Avay of ii-rigation. It aa-rs surrounded on three sides by lulls, and «rlforded 
•splendid facilities for the conservation of flood Avater. Besides this, they had 
proof that large supplies of artesian water coula be tapped. That the land 
would respond splencfidly to irrigation was proved by the magnificent herbage 
AAdiich greiv on land that had been flooded. Mliil'e they should not lose sight 
of these possibilities, he would like to impress on the members the fact that 
they could do iniieli to improve their positions by conserving and diverting 
flood Avat'CM's on to small areas of land on Avhich fruit, I'egetables, and siuii- 
mer fodder.s could be grown. As dairying and stock-raising Avere becoming 
ttm cliief industries of the disstrict, the value of green feed during the su ri¬ 
mer months could not be over-estimated. Lucerne Avould do splendidly along 
the Avatercmirses Avhere it could be flooded, and he would advise all of them 
to tr\' some. A little seed could be scaaoi Avith the Avhe it on toe loAver 
gr(.)iiini, and generally it would produce a fair bite after the crop Avas reaped. 
A good discussion foljoAAX'd. Membei’s did not tliiiik it avouIcI iiay to irrigate 
Avheat,^ but admitted that much could be done, by irrigating vsmall areas, to 
groAV fruits, A'egetables, and fodder. 


* Bate, September 20. 

Present— ^MesSrs. Trengove (chair), A. and H, Schroeter, Sharjuan, 
Hamdorf, Barnes, Commons, and McOoi^mack (Hen. Sec,). 

Congress.— Delegaa^s reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and 
a number of questions Avere answered.’. ■ 

Field Trial.— -Members supported pioposal to hold field trial of hanmst- 
ing implementson: Messrs. Lomman & ' Freeman^s ,■ "farm,'' near .Moonta.' 
Opinions,.,were di-yided as ,to^ the"wisdom"Of postponing :./'trial -of’; ..cultivating 
implements from'August until March. 
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Kount RemarkaWe, September 22- 

PuESENT—Messrs. Gasley (cbair), Oiiallenger, Ka-ergerj Foot, T. P« 

arrcl G. P. Yates, Mcliitosli, Morrell, Smith, and OUoiinell (Hon, Sec.). 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress and 
on Visin' to iloseworthy College. 

Horse-breeding. —Mr. Kaerger read a fjhort paper on this subject. He 
had had considerable exxierience with the breeding of horses for farm work 
and for the roa.<ls, and he found that the progeny of a dranglit stallion mated 
to a blood mare was strong, active, and hardy. Some people insisted that 
they needed weight for wiagon work, and, while this was true, he would pre- 
fier to put an extra horse in the team to give the weight rather than use 
heavy horses. The lighter team would eat nO' more, and would stand the 
travelling better, as the heavy horses get le^weary and very slow from con¬ 
stant travelling. In the North, where tnaveiling 'teams ai^e largely dependent 
uijon the feed they can pick up along the journey, the lighter horses 
keep in much better condition. For bi'eeding a lighter class of horses for 
carriage or saddle work or for export, he wmuld mate one of these crossbred 
maxes to a blood stallion. He pi'eferred the cross between blood mare and 
draught stallion to the reverse cross, as, in his opinion, the latter were not 
so hardy, active, or so plucky m the other. 


IVIeningle, October 8« 

PuESENT—Messrs. Williams (chair), Robinson, SJiixiway, R. and II. 
Seott', Hiscoek, Botten, Hackett, and Tiller (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress.—D elegates reported on iiroceedings of Congress. 

Haymaking.— Mr. Tiller read a short paper on “The Best Time to Cut Hay.^^ 
If they observed the natural grasses, he believed they would find tliat stock 
fattened best when the seed was just beginning to form, but the lierbage was 
still green, and h-e thought this could be accepted as a good guide to hay- 
cutting. Their object w’as to conserve the most nutriment in a palatable 
form. If tiiey got a half-developed grain in the hay it was at the expeme 
of the straw. With overripe hay stock would waste more than with green 
hay, eating 'the heads and leaving the rest. It was not the gi:ain, but the 
stalk and flag;, that they should conserve as hay. Some people claim that the 
riper hay rnaLes better cliatf, hut what they should say was that it made 
heavier chaff. They should try to produc*e hay of the best quality, and not <;f 
the heaviest -weight. He would cut the hay in the bloom, or dough, stage, 
and if grain was needed add it tO' the chaff tis a fully develoxied grain. Con- 
siderabfe discussion ensued, membei’s generally agreeing that hay cut just 
after blooming was the best for stock. 


minlaton, September 17- 

PjiESENT—Messrs. New bold (chair), Mlayer, Boundy, J. and H. W. Max- 
tin, Vanstone, Evans, A, & J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report. —Nine meetings held, with an 'average attendance ol 
' 8,0 members. Bkmr papers had been read -and discussed, but several of tlu^ 
members had failed to carry out their promises to read papers in thelv 
turn. This was not .fair to the other members or to the lion. ' Secretemy. 
He thought the lack of interest shown of late, in the Bureau meetings was 
largely due to the severe economy of the Government rendering it necessary 
for the Editor of The Journal of Agriculture to cut down the reports o! 
meetings to such an extent as to convey the impression that little or nothing 
was done by the Branches. Another reason for khis lack of interest was the 
failure of the members to realise the duties attached to membership of the 
Bureau, and he had for a long time thought it would be a good plan if at 
each annual meeting half the members were retired,' but were made eligible 
for re-election. , This' would, give "each-one twovears^ mem,b©rsliip'' and ..afford' 
others' axi. opportunity ■ tO' join-the’Branch. '.Messrs. H. W. Martin, J, 
'Mayer, and' J.'McKenzie were, ele'cted"Chairman,'■ Vice-Chairman, ■ and ,'Bon. 
'Secretary'mspectively. ' 
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Arden Vale, September 26« 

PRESENT- •■-■-■Moss rs. Warroii (cli'a.ir)^ Fricker,' Pearco, .Fi-ancis, Miller^ 
RogerSj Williss, Klinborg, and Haainemann (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Congress.— -Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress and Show, and 
on visife to Eosewortiiy College and the Outer Hai^bour. 

Bureau Work. —The Chairman read a paper on ‘hidverse Criticism of 
Bureau Work.’^ The Agricultural Bureau \vas subject to a good deal ot ad¬ 
verse criticism, but if of a healthy ciiai'acter tliis can only result in good. 
Thdb there ’ireie signs of decay in the institution was not supported by statis¬ 
tics, which show that the Branches are on the increase. Of the Northern 
Branches it may be said that they were established in better times, and that 
they had survived the long drought was an instance of the wonderful vitality 
of the Northern _ farmers. Though it was of the utmost importance to leaim 
hc>w to farm with a light rainfall and to meet the varying conditions of their 
climate,_ it lyas obvious that without some amount of natural co-operation 
their efforts in agriculture cannot meet with much success, and however abun¬ 
dant information Bureau members may have it cannot be put into practice 
without cash. It was urged with some truth that Bureau meetings suffer 
from repetition, pr that their discussions, like many Parliamentary debates, 
were characterised by more force than logic. This continued repetition can 
only be excused on the plea that about 1,500 men were alwnys pegging away 
at the practical side of the same subject. They all knew that the theoretical 
and speculative side of a question always gives more room for discussion, 
while, at the same time, to- be of any value, it needs peculiar fitness and a 
special training. Many valuable ideas first see the light in the Bureau 
meetings, afterwards to be seized upon and elaborated by agricultural re* 
porters and others, who thereupon appropriate all the honour and glory of the 
discovery. The impeachment- that they were not masters of debate must also 
be suffered in silence. The consummate manner in which Mr. Darling 
wiped out the Congress on the standard bushel debate was a melancholy in¬ 
stance of this. In Professor Lownne^ the farmers lost their champion of 
standard bushel rights, as well as a wise adviser in ot^ier directions. One 
fact their critics were apt to forget was that information that might be an 
oft-told tale to them would be quite new to one just beginning farming in this 
eountrjr, and the younger members of the agricultural community will find a 
mass of practical information, suited to the varying districts of the State, hi 
the reports of the Bureau meetings. 


Redliil!, September 20. 

Present —Messrs. Treloar (chair), Button, TVheaton, Robertson, and 
Lithgow (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress.— Mr. Mlieaton reported at length on proceedings of Annual 
'Congress. 


Onetrce Hill, September 22. 

Present —^Messrs. J. Bowman (chair)^ F. and G. Bowman, Blake, Cowan, 
Flower, W. and JE, A. Kelly, and Clucas (Hon. Sec.). 

Black Rust. —Mr. F. A. Kelly showed samples of wheat attacked by what 
was known <as black rust. The flag alone appears to be attacked, but the in¬ 
jury is sufficient to kill the plant. An early sown crop was the only one 
affected on his land. Three kinds of wheat were sown in the paddock, and 
all weie equally affected. 

Taints in Milk. —Members thought all taints due to feed could be re¬ 
moved by aerating the milk. 

Destruction of Rabbits. —^Mr. Flower stated that he had used bisulphide 
of carbon with success, in destroying rabbits in the burrows. He added 1 gal¬ 
lon of water to 7 ft), of bisulphide, which he kept in an airtight vessel; to 
short sticks, cotton waste, wool, or other soft material was tied, and was dip- 

f ed in the liquid and inserted in the burrows] without being ignited. The 
urrbws were then closely covered over to keep in the furhes. To make a com¬ 
plete success one or two subsequent visits should be paid to the burrows. 
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Rhine Villa, SepteiTitoer 23, 

PRESENT -~M''(;\ss!’s. G. A. P-ayiio (diair), U P. l*nyno. Sdiick, Lewis, 
Blidvaii, Faimaeii, and Tigar (Hon. Sac*.). 

The Ckoi's. . t4ume (iisaiissicm vook piatn' (.mi J'lw' si-ali^ ol t he oro|)s and the 

effects ot the dry wauther. Several laemls'rs repiirted that. v\ la'i-iais oai'ty ia 
tire season the (iro|)s on, the ploiiglH-Ml land lonked iHdtt'r than idiosi' on. tah- 
knv, sinae th(3 'dry a’catlier set in the lnrin-i‘r had bi'en lat a slainisti!!, w hiha on 
the tallow the crops had made good progress. Mendnyrs were agiM‘(‘d <hai' (<> 
iSGcure the best i'esirlts all tiny land to Ik," (‘i'o[rj><‘d, not <*A'en c'Seevpi ing tiro 
sand coiiutry, shijidd be tallowed. .Itnst was repoidcd iVoni across i lie ri\'<‘r, 
but crops in tliis 'dist rict were sl ated to bo I ree. 


Balaklava, OctoPcr 8. 

PUESENT.A:[eHsr.s. Robin-son (cliuir), Idack, Neville, 'Irudv, Thormi.s^ 

Tlionipson, and .Bnrdon (Ho.n. See.), a.iid one visitor. 

The .AoRit.'Uf/ruRAn I).ei*a.utm.ent ani.) the SH(.)W..'M’.r. A,. \\\ ],;iobiiKS(),ii 

read a paper on “A Soutli Ansti'aliants Visit to the AL'llMiurjie Sliow,'*' Ho 
wislied to eonipare tlie efEorts ot th-e Victorian Dc'partnuMit of Agi'ieulture to 
nrako tlie national show a means ot edncating the |)roduef'r.s yvitli those (jf 
Soutli Austi*alia, The Victorian Depiirtinmit has erect("d a ixyrinaiK'nt paAo’- 
Ikm in the slv()w.i^r()und, and lie was parti(.•.ularly st riiciv wit fi th(.‘ variety ot 
iristruetive exhibits and eit'orts made to make the whole show ('ducationak 
Dookie Agriciiltur'al^ College wais r'cpre.senteil by a- tine disiilay ot cereals in 
straw and grain, olive oil, wines, various kxkkn’ plants, all nicely iirranged 
ami labelkxl. The Foi-estry Branch, was represen teal by a s'jihymlid. <lisplay ot 
.native timbers, polislied and unpolished. ^ In trojien prednee, exhiliits ot prr)» 
duce were shown. These had been obtained in London a.iKi sent to Victoria 
to show what Russia, NorwayCanada:, aiKl other (‘.oiuitrics wei'e '(.'Xporting lo 
Great Britain to compete with Australian^ products. In tlie dairy lirancli 
practical lessans in chees6-maki,ng, tlie testing of uiilk, etc., asne givryn by 
the okicem. - The labera'tory ronrc,sc.nted by exliihits ill.listrating tlie 
results ot field experiments and tlie laboratory' u’ork. Tolnicco leaf grown 
on tlie Edi tobacco farm was shown. Then anotJnyr Axiry valiialtle exliibit com 
si.sted O't a collection of 137 native grasses and Itip introduced s|)ecies, all 
labelled wd'tli botanical and common inimes, their qualities, and tlieir snita- 
bility to different distidcts. Cultivated sorghums and.^ niillet‘s to the iiundicr 
of, forty _were on view,^ also illustrations of_ poultry aifecied by diii’ere’rit dis¬ 
eases. In otlier directions also the Victorian Goveriiincnt showed tliat ilKyv 
desired to make tlie lUiyal >Sh(my \vhat all sliows should be, viz., u means <if 
educating tlie iiroducers of the Stat;e. During caeli afternoon (d' the sliow 
the officers of thp various branduHs of tlie I)ep;iiM>mcnt <k"liv(M'ed .short hndures, 
using tlu" {^xliibits Gi iHiistrate tlicii' rcniarlcs, If they (umtrasled this witlk 
the repr<'s(-nit.ati<ni of ike Boutli, .Aiistraliari^Dcparth^ ol' Agriculture' sit tlie 
Adelaide Show, tliey vvould realise iH,)w difkyrcMldy th,e (kivi'rnnieut s of the 
Hvo States viewed this importjint sul>j<.u:yt. He liad no wish iiy decry the 
■ Roseworthy College oiv tlnr Agricultursil I>epartm{,ynt. Tlie fuulti lay in the 
very niesvgre ainount vote«cl by 'Parlisunent, which was only about- om^fourth 
of w.hat 'Victoria spent on its Dep'i'U''Hncat, ,A,s Soutli .Australia, was a prodm*- 
iiig country, rathem than a manufactixring one, tlm agricultural interosrs 
s,hdnkl be fostered by the GoveT’:n,ment. After some discussion, it wns.r<*sc)lv<x{ 
that' it was,desiridde tliat the Branches of -the. .Bureau, sheukl impress ipion 
the Department of Agricnlture the necessity'.for iistng the ..Royal and (.dlicr 
shows to'educate the, producers. , ■ • 


: Kapunda, October I r 

^ PRESENT--~]^easrs., O’Sullivan;Tehair), Windebank,'Baaooe, ■rflavel, Byr,mg 
;Daiy. O’Dea, ■'Weekert, Teagle, and;Bo'lthouse, (Hon, Sec,),'and'.one visitir'.', ■■,’ 

,' Co^'GBBSs.-~-Mr, Flavel ■ reported ''dn' proeoedings of • iLinual ,'Congrw, and' 
feme discussion i'n refeionce to the ..Riing; of 'the'^.La'^q,:■standardJor,'. wheat 

"pkoe,*'',' ... .'■,' . ■ ,;■ ''k. ■ V,: , 
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Mount Gann biers October 8« 

Present— Messrs. Edwards (chair), Mitchell, Barrows, Kennedy, , ilii- 
woldt, Williams, Watson, Mhlsoii, Schlegel, and Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Weeds. —Mr. Wilsoji tabled specimen of Cape tulip (Homeria sp.), ami 
Mr. K/iiwoldt a plant of buttercup, which he stated was spreading rapidly in 
some parts of the district. Stock woi.ild not touch the plant. 

Brands Act.— The proposed amendnients to this Act were discussed. 
Members were in favour of the following provisions;—Compulsory registra¬ 
tion of earmarks for sheep; lix‘e brands for sheep sold out of pound; way¬ 
bills tor travelling'stock; earmarks for sheep inti'oduced from Victoria. Mem¬ 
bers did not think it necessary for waybills to be attested before a justice of 
the peace. 

IJtilisation of Poor Land.— Air. Collins initiated a discussion on this sub¬ 
ject. He thought lucerne and wattles could be profitably grown on their so- 
called poor lands. His brother sowed lucerne ten years ago on poor, sandy 
soil that would not grow grain. The results had been very satisfactory. Last 
year he sold one cutting for £1 per acre as it stood, and a second cutting lor 
15s. per acre. This was on pure sand. They found it better to cut the crop 
and feed it rather than to graze it. Last year he put in 20 acres in Septem¬ 
ber, and it was now looking wmll. Mr. Barrows had found it difficult to get 
lucerne to do on the sand, though once it was established it gi'ow well. Some 
discussion on cleaning lucerne of weeds took place, harrowing after cutting 
being recommended. The Chairman had got best growth on rich land from 
autumn-sown seed. The Secretary re^d letter from Air. D. Norman, sen., 
in reference to growing wattles on light land. He ploughed the land, har¬ 
rowed it, then broadcasted the seed at the rate of 4 ft. per acre, hari*owiug 
the land down fine afterwards. Seed was soaked for twenty-four hours .in 
hot water befoi'o .sowing. He stripped £20 worth of wattle bark and obtained 
2,000 hop poles from this acre. The growth of wattles was as thick as ever 
now, though the first and only time seed w;as sown was twenty-thr-ee years ago. 
The Chairman stated that on poor land in the Hundred of Kongoimug they 
sowed about 70 acres to the broadleaf wattle. It was se\’eh or eight years 
before they got any return, but the different strippings had realised'£64, 
£80, and £114, and this year's returns would come to about £200. He 
expected to take off another £100 worth of bark next year, and he wms ceidaia 
that‘the best use to make of this poor land w’-as to grow wattles. 

Judging at Shows. —The Hon. Secretary suggested that the Agricultural 
Societies should combine to have stock judged by points, in order that visito:‘.s 
would knew why the prizewinners were adjudged best. Air. Alitchell thought 
they would not be able to get judges, as many who now acted could imt 
judge by points if they tried. The Hon. Secietary thought the difficulty vvas 
that the Agricultural Societies were now run as money-making concerns, in¬ 
stead of being used for educational purposes. 


Port Broughton, October 13. 

Present —Meis.si*s. R. AVhittaker (chair), AV. H. Whittaker, Gardiner, 
Pattingale, Evans, Harford, Barclay, and Dalby (Hon. Sec.), one hon. mem¬ 
ber, and one visitoiy 

SucgessfuIj and Unsuccessful Farming, —The Hon. Secretary read a 
paper on this subject. He referred to the difference in the mianagement of 
raiins and the results obtained by the ow.ners of adjoining land. Some had 
good stock, good fences, neat outbuildings, comfortable homesteads, and good 
crops, while just across the road they would see the reverse. In many cases 
the men started under equally good circumstances, and yet, under 'similar 
Conditions of soil and climate, one succeeds and the other fails. The 'reasoti 
for this must lay in the men i*ather than in their conditions. It would generally 
be found that the successful farmer saw that his stock w'-ere regularly fed, the 
work of the day planned out, and the farili worked on a system. In this 
district this meant one cereal ci*op on fallow land, then leaving it out for 
one, or, if the is large enough, two years^ grass. Liberal manuring, 

careful selection of suitabie varieties of wheat, the use of the best machinery 
for the work, care and attention to such machinery, all receive attention. 
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Waste of hay is avoided by thatcliing the stacks, and also- iii motoctiiig tlieiii 
froni tlio^ poultry. Stock a]-e kept in good condition, instoaii ot^ beiiig^ aliowoci 
to forage in bare or scanty paddocks %vlicn seeding is diiislied. Wool and 
other' products of tlie farin^vre got up in order to show tlieni U) liest,. advau 
tage, with, corresponding improvement in tlie retiinis.. \Vorkiiig oji ttiese 
lines the farmer lias everything done in season, n,nd keeps well up to ins work, 
Gcmerally if en(:|iii.rv is made it will be loiind tlie iiiisinamssliii iiurj'i works 
witlioiit any systein, {ind ids operations a,re generally th.e i-ererse of wimt 1,:liey 
should be. ' Frol;K-il)ly partly tins is due tO' imlokmce or otimr lailrng, cimi 
perhaps to the fact that the man'is not a, good nmnagei’, thoiigii ind.iud:<rioiis 
aiwl pamstaking. He thought the ],at(;ei‘ could learn soimdhing to his a<l- 
vantage. and to' ttie adva-ntago of the State throiigli. tfie uK'dium of tliO' Agri¬ 
cultural .Bureau and The Jouvnal of AgTlcultuTe. The latter contains intor- 
mation of intei'est tO' farmers on every subject connected wd;tli tlieir worlv, and 
should be read by every farmer. Members generally agreed with the |)ai)er. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at Mr, Pattingale’s iHniie- 
stead, and after the usual inspection members and friends were entertaiiiexl 
by Mr. and Mj:*s. Pattingale. 


Davenport, September 29. 

Pbesent— M,e.sisrs. Hodslion ichair),, iipldsvyQrtli, Hoberts, M'cBonald, and 
Lecky (Hon. Sec.). 

Gaedenino.— Mr. J. Heberts read a paper on “Gardening in tlie Flinders 
Range.” In the Fliiiders Eaaige tliere were many rich gullias wTdeh could be 
made tO' yield proiitable returns. ^ Tlie greatest drawbacks, howcwa'rr, were the 
very small rainfall, the absence of running streams, of water, and the scarcity 
of springs. Still, within the hills they had natural reservoirs in the siiape of 
springs in some places, while in others large quantities of water ctnifd he 
conserved 'at a s.mall expense. They had. many instances in America: and 
elsewhere of greater diSiculties being overcome, water often being brought 
for many miles. In. respect to gardeni.ng the question, of course., was; Given 
tlio water, would tliere bo sufficient demand for the produce to payp^ While 
he admitted that the local demand -was not very extensive, still it would 
suffice to take all that three or four extensive gardens coii'ld produce.' It 
ought not to be necessary to send all the way to Adelaide fo:i' vegetahlas 
which, bruised and stale as they are, cost the consumer too much. Consider¬ 
able discussion took place, and it was genonally admitted that tl:ie crux of tiio 
wiioKj question was the cost of water tor irrigation. 

Gong:ress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress. 


Wilson, September 24- 

PEESENT-^Alessrs. H.arrison (chair), Barnes, Sexton, Gill, Necj'd, M!oyer, 
Nelson, and Neal (Hon. Bee.). ' ' ■ ' ' 

Standaed Bit shed.—D iscimsion on this subject took place. Alembers were 
unanimous in their opposition to-any standard under 61 ^ ib, per bushel, beving 
of opinion that a low. standard would be agai,n.st t}:ie intemste ol tlie fannem* 
Members were also^ opposed to a permanent standard, but thought all market¬ 
able samples should be considered when the standard' was. being fi'x<>d for each 
season.' 


Johnsburg', September 24- 

Present— Messrs." Masters (chair), McEitebie, Potter', Caughlan, Chal¬ 
mers, and Johnson (Hoii. Sec.), and three visitors., 

Congress.— Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress. 

' ■ Destruction : OE Rabbits'. —^Mr. Caughlan repoited that he w.as 'using phos.- 
phorised pollard very: successfully ■Tor the ■destruction of'', rabbits, and 'thO'Uglit 
this ■w.as the'best agent'for'dealing with the pest'at this time ■ of the"'year,^as 
the'rabbits tO'Ok,it,very readily-■ 
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Port Elliot, Octotier-I5- 

PpvESent—M esrs. McLeod (cliair)^ Paiinel, Green,, and Hargreaves (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Exhibits.— Mr. paiinel tabled specimen of weed that had spread con¬ 
siderably in the district of late years. Neither horses, sheep, nor cattle would 
©at it. [This is an introduced weed, Fnmaria officinalis, which does a lot of 
harm in the cereal crops in many i)tirts of the South.— Ed.] Mr. Gieen 
tabled fine samples of strawberries. 

Strawberiiies- —Mr. Green recommended Edith strawberry for cultiva¬ 
tion, being, in his opinion, the best of the early varieties. He advocated 
renewing the beds evei’y third year. The best way to do this wias to dig up 
and replant about one-third of the area each season. 


Gumeracha, September 26. 

Present— Messrs, Monfries (chair), Moore, Haimaford, Norsworthy, 
Bond, Stephens, Jamieson, Sandercock, and Lee. 

CoDLiN Moth Parasites.— Mr. Hurtinford read extract from paper, in 
which it was stated that a parasite of the codlin moth had completely eradi¬ 
cated that insect in one part of Spain. It was decided to refer the matter to 
the Council of Agriculture, and ask whether the statement was correct. [The 
nienibers of the Council are not in a position to say whether this is so, but the 
statement referred to was brought before them nearly eighteen months ago,^ 
with_ a request that the GoA^ernment shonld^ pay portion^ of the expense of 
sending some one to Spain to search for the in.seet. As, however, there ivas 
no^ eyid.8,ii.ce in support of the claim that such a pamsite existed, the Hon. 
Minister decided that he could not recommend the Government to incur any 
expense in the matter. See page 249, NoA^ember, 1903, issue.— Ed.] 


Lyndoch, October 22. 

Present —Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Warren, Mitchell, Woolcock, Ross, 
H. and E. Springbett (Hon. Sec.), two honorary members, and four visitors. 

Apricot Disease. —Two membei'S reported apricot trees suffering from 
some disease, which Avas suggested by Mr. Quinn to be due to climatic or soil 
conditions, and by others as the result of injury caused by hail. 

Weed. —A Ausitor tabled a weed which was proving A^ery difficult to 
eradicate. 

Tick Regulation»s.- —Mr. J. Kluge read a paper dealing with the restrio 
tions imposed by the Yictorian Government on imported poultry. 


Elbow Hill, October IS. 

Present —Mesisrs. Waive (chair), ElleAvay, A. and W. Spence, Haiwey, 
Storey, and 4Vills (Hon. Sec.), and tivo Ausitors. 

Agency Nuisance.— *Some discussion took place on the numerous agents 
travelling the district, members being, as they termed it, l^full up*’ of these 
agents. It was decided to follow the example of Arthurton Branch, and 
decline to deal Avitli agents, but to buy direct from the principals. 


Crystal Brook, October 15. 

Present— Messrs. W. Hamlyn (chair), A. Hamlyn, Hutchison, Townsend, 
Venning, Miell, Weston, and Symons (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-operation.— Mr. W. J. Yenning read an interesting account of the 
successful opteration of a fanners’ co-operatiA^e union at Mxirtoa, Victoria, and 
some'discussion ensued,.', 
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Minlaton, October 15. 

Present —M-essrs. Now bold (chair), Mayor, Evans, Gorroll, and A. and J. 
Mclvenzio (Hon. Sec.). 

Phosphate RoG'K§i. —Mr. J. D. Mayor gave an iiitorestiiig addims, iliiis- 
tratod by means of the blackboard and with maps, on the composition oi' piios- 
phatos, the supposed source of origin, etc. An intorpstiiig discussion followed, 
and it wa>s resolved to ask that the Branch be supplied with samples of rock 
phosphates, and that information bo published in The Journal of Agriculture 
iiidicating iiow sainx^los of supposed phosphate rocks could bo tested by inem- 
bers to ascertain whether they wore of sufficient value tO' be worth analysing. 
After the meeting members •wore entertained by Mr. and Miss Mayor. fl 
regret the Department is not in a position to supply samples of phosphate 
rocks to Branches. The testing of samples of rock tor phosphoric acid, even 
ill a rough way, nresents difficulties to persons unfamiliar with analytical 
work. The School of Mines Analyst is, however, furnishing for publication 
instructions, which, if carefully followed, will give an idea as to whether any 
©ample is worth the cost of a proper analysis.—En.] 


Clarendon, October lO. 

Present —Messrs. Payne (chair), Morpiiett, P. and J. Piggott, Spencer,’ 
Hilton, Dunmill, Harper, Felling, and Wright (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fallowing r. Falloav Cropping. —Mr. R. Hilton initiated a discussion on 
this subject, dealing with the question of growing peas in preference to leav¬ 
ing the land as bare fallow before ©owing for the hay crop. Membersi were of 
opiiiicui that while sometimes they^ might get as good a crop_ after peas as on 
bare fallow, the crox^, as a rule, did better if the land was fallowed and well 
worked to clean it. In reply to question, members attributed the yellow 
appearance of the wheat crops in this district to excess of moisture and cold 
during the winter montlis. 


Caica, October I. 

Present —Messrs. J. J. Roberts (chair), W. J. and E. A. Roberts, Smith, 
Plush, Crowder, Bowman, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Takeall. —Mr. A. B. Smith read a short pa]per on this subject, and con¬ 
siderable discussion ensued. Members -were or opinion that the Branches 
should combine to ask the Department to make a thorough investigation into 
the conditions and circumstances under which this disease occurs, with a view 
to find out the cause, and, if possible, the remedy for the disease. [This has 
been done several times, but replies have been so confusing that until last 
year no satisfactory conclusion could be aiuived at. If the article on page 297 
of lyecenihoT^ IdOS, isBim o£ The Journal vf AqrUyultiire is studied, members 
will note the results of more recent investigation into the cause of takeall.-™- 
Ei).] 

Mixing ’Wood Ashes with Super. —Disciussion on this subject took place, 
and reply of the General Secretary tO' query by Pine Forest Branch (July, 1898) 
was quoted, advising members not to mix wood ashes with super. [Theo™ 
retically, the mixing of ashes with super will cause the water-soluble phosphate 
to revert, or, in other xrords, to become less soluble. Moisture and time are, 
however, requiied to bring .about such changes, and there is practically no 
danger of injury if the manure is kept diy and used within a day or two. — 
Ed.I 


Caitowie,: September 20. 

Present-— Messrs. Royal (chair), 'Graham, Potter, Neate, Petatz, Kerr, 
Jettner, McDonald, Hewett, A. and J. McOallum, Moore, and J. G. and F. 
Ijehinann,'(Hon. .^Sec.). ' ' 

' Congress.— Delegates " reported'on..proceedings of Annual'.■Congress, .'and 
some discussion'ensued. ' " 
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Port Germein, Septeirifcier 24, 

Present— Messrs. Blesing (chair), Deer, Head, Kingcome, Thomas, Glii- 
yas, and Biasford (Hon. Bee.). 

Veterinary Inspection oe Horse Stock at Shows. —Mr. Kingcome read 
a slioi’t paper on this subject at previous meeting. He thought the matter 
sliould be taken up by the Council of Agriculture, as it was well known that 
iiorses suifering from serious physical defects, not visible to the untrained eye, 
were often awarded prizes at agricultural shows. Breeders being to a large 
extent guided by these awards patronised the prize-winning stallions, the 
natural result being that any defect in the horse was often reproduced in a 
worse form in the progeny. The judges w^ere not wdiolly to blame, as often 
the unsoundness inigiit be of such a character as to be difficult to detect with 
careful examination by a trained observer. Veterinary examination of 
breeding stock had been introduced at Wagga Show recently for, he believed, 
the hrst time in Australia, and though, as ivas to be expected, the system came 
in for considerable criticism from some -of the exhibitors, on the wdiole the 
results were satisfactory, though surprising to many. This system had been 
tested ivitli success in Great Britain for some years, and he was certain that in 
view of the immense harm resulting from the service of unsound stallions 
the veterinary examination of all horses should be insisted upon by the com¬ 
mittees of agricultural societies. He was quite aware that such a proposal 
would be strongly opposed by many exhibitors, but they had firat to consider 
the interests of the breeders of horses. Alost of the members agreed with 
Mr. Kingcome. 

Congress. —Mr. Blesing reported upon proceedings of Congress and on 
visit to Broseworthy College. Dealing wdth the question of the standard 
bushel, he said that it appeared to him that they must leave the matter en¬ 
tirely to the Chamber of Commerce. 


IVIount Pleasant, October 14. 

Present— M-essrs. Phillis (chair), Godfree, Thomson, Maxwell, Tabscott, 
Miller, Giles, and Vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Size of "Whe-atsacks. —Members were opposed to proposed reduction in 
the size of the wheatsack, being of opinion that the four-bushel bag was 
quite small enough. 

Ensilage. —Mr. Giles initiated a discussion on this subject. He strongly 
advised members to put doivn a large pit of ensilage in good seasons, as if 
not required at once it would keep for a long time. 

Dairy Records. —Mr. Giles, repoited on yields from eight different cows 
during tlie past three years. The average weights of milk yielded by each 
cow duidng that period w-ere respectively:—5,491 fb., 5,551 ft)., 4,638 ft)., 
5,990 ft.)., 5,923 ft)., 5,287 ft)., 5,183 ftb., 5,226 ft). The highest yield of any cow 
in any year was 7,003 ft). 


Mannum, October 15. 

Present— Ale-ssrs. Faelirmann (chair), Schulze, Wilhelm, Raum, Schuetze, 
Haby, Pfeiffer, and Preias (Hon. Sec.). 

Impaction. —Some discussion on the subject of dry bible or impaction in 
cattle took place, deaths having occurred recently in the district. Members 
wished to know whether it was correct that cattle that were depasturing on 
saltbush escaped this complaint, as, if so, they thought it would pay to grow 
saltbush pui*po6ely for cattle. [Perhaps some members of other Branches can 
answer this enquiry.— Ed.] 

Binder v . Hara'estee. —^Mr. J. A. Schuetze advocated harvesting with 
the twine binder in preference to using the complete harvester, as the 
straw wats of considerable value t-o them. Members generally agreed, ^ but 
found the threshing work difficult. The lieader was too slow and laborious, 
and did not break the straw sufficiently. The Hon. Secretary was instructed 
to enquii'e cost of a steam threshing plant. 
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Forster, October 8- 

Pii'ESENT—M’osisrs. H. Sclieiischor (chair), E. Schcnscher, Pain, Jos., W.j 
F., and John Joliiis (lion. Sec.), and two visitors. 

BcstNESS.~-M'.r, Pain ro^ported on proceedings oi‘ Congx*ess. Soiii'© dis¬ 
cussion oil til© different inakes of ■'mi)wiBg ^niaciiines took place. 'Members 
wislied to know how to prev-ent a horse striking it& front legspvith the hind 
foet. [It is very doubtful whether any treatment will be effective, though 
some anttioriti'0s state that in some cases the eVii can be lessened by slioedig 
the iioi'ses in a certain way.—-E b.J 


Yorketowo, October |5. 

■pnESENT—Messrs. Correll (chair), Bull, Jung, Dpmaschenz, A. and J, 
Aiidfi’son, habine, Latty, Koth, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.), and ffvre visitois, 
including Atr. W. L. Siinmiers (Inspector of Fertilisers), 

Cultivation oe Salty Soils. —This meeting was held at Mr, C. Doma- 
scheiiz’s residence for the purpose of examining the experimental plots on the 
salt land referred to at previous meeting. Although the wheat and barley on 
this land were very irregular, they botn promised well prior to the dry spell 
setting ill. In the hollow the wet during the winter had destroyed the 
plant, while the hot winds had blighted some patches, Saltbushes, man¬ 
gels, rape, and kale were, however, thriving, and, after discussion of I’e- 
suits, it was unanimously resolved that in the opinion of this Branch the ex- 
lieriments carried out by Mr. Domaschenz demonstrated that these salty soils 
could be very profitably utilised. Mr. Domaschenz was asked to continue his 
experiments, and several members indicated their intention of undertaking 
similar tests .next season. The visitors were afterwards entertained by in’* 
and Airs. Domaschenz. [A full report on these experiments appears else¬ 
where.— Ed.] 


Koolung'a, October 21. 

PR.ESENT —Messrs. Butcher (chair), Button, Shipway, Sandopr, Palmer, 
Cooper, Fuller, P-^rrin, Burgess, La wry, and Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Breeding Draught Horses. —Air. E, Fuller read a short paper on this 
subject. H© aavised selecting the best mares for breeding, giving special 
attention to temper and shape. He preferred the pure draught rather than 
the progeny of driaiight mare and blood stailion. The latter were often too 
spirited, and worked themselves poor. The farmer must of necessity patronise 
a travelling stallion, as it is very rarely li© breeds a sufficient number of 
stock to \farrant his keeping a good stallion. The mares should be well fed 
while the fo'als are with them. The foal should be weaned at five to seven 
months, and should be well fed and given plenty of exercise. The TOung colt 
niay be broken in at two and ta lialf years old and given a little light work 
for a time, but should be turned out iu a good paddock in tne spring, 
four years old it will be fit for heavy work. Several members thought a. 
farmer keeping a stallion Imd a much better cliano© of getting fo-afe than the 
one patronising' a travelling stallion. Members , were ’ generally of opinion 
that the present system of travelling horses was not satisfactory. 


Gladstone, October I- 

pRBSENT—Messrs. Goode (chair), Sargent, Goodes, Burton, Odgers,'Bray- 
ley,'aiid.Wornum (Hon. „Sec.). ■ 

Ice Plant.— Attention was drawn to the fact that this objectionable 
weed was growing on the railway reserves near the township. It was clecided 
to endeavour to have the w'oeds destroyed as early as possible. 

■ Congress.* —Delegates reported'on, proceedings ,of .Annual Congress,, and 
bhe resolution' in favour of' removing' restrictions on Bureau membership, met 
with appro'val. '' 
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STOMACH AMD BOWEL DISORDERS OF THE HORSE.. 

By Veterinary Surgeon Desmond, Government Veterinarian. 

In handling such a large subject, and in the firet decade of the twentieth 
century, wh^en science, especially veterinary science, has made such progress, 
it 1® necessary to avoid calling evei-y disorder of the horse which arises from 
affeotion® of the stornach and intestines oolic or gripes. In such casies, if a 
careful examination is made, and the history of the case fully considered, the 
exact seat of the trouble oan be located, and action taken according to th«fa 
requirements of the case. This would be more rational than the usual method 
of treating with medicines to deaden the pain, and allowing Nature to remove 
the cause. 


Acute Indigestion. 

We will first deal with acute stomach indigestion, Imowm under thi© fol¬ 
lowing names:—Impaction of the stomach, stomach staggers, etc. 

Cavses —These can hie placed under twO' heads, viz., predisposing and 
actiial. The first (predisposing) are diseases of the organs of digestion, eit the 
1:k»>eth, and glands of the mouth, while disea.ses of the liver may play an im¬ 
portant part*. One of the most important is disease of thfe stomach itself. 
Tlu" teeth otf most farm horses in this State receive a lot of attention. 
Whether the operations are performed on scientific lines is an open question. 
The actual causes are: Over-gorging is the most frequent cause in most 
cases; rapid feieding, especially 'when the food is bolted without masticating 
it properly : errors in dieting: and the’water supply. The food which give.s 
rise to these conditions is divided into two heads:—1. Succulent,^ such as 
G'reen barley, green clover, green maize, brewers.* grains, and growing Vv’heat. 
Wheat is the worst of all, and I think thi.s applies to both growing wheat and 
that which is prepared for the mill. 2. Dry, such as seconds, beans, peas, 
wheat, bavley, flour, pollard, niaiz^, wheaten straw, and old grass-hay, such 
■as is given to cattle by the dairy farmers in the winter to fill out their bellies 
to allow the rain to run off them. Wheat, and some of the green foods, are 
not only blamed for causing indigestion, but may germinate a ferment*, while 
soTOo ohservem go so far as to argue that a poison is formed, which gives rise 
to intoxication, and in this way they account for the peculiar head symptoms 
in some of these cases. 

/S'j/wptom,?—The symptoms in these cjaees are not those of well-marked 
pain. The hors© may appear dull and languid, end refuse the most temptuig 
food. As time goes on he begins to show indioationsi of abdominal pain, such 
as Iving down, pawing, ya'wning. turning up his nose, or, to' be more correct, 
extending his upper lip, and will often extend himself as far m possible—a 
movement'of ten'"'made,'by man,, when .attacked, by acute, indigestion.' When' 
lying'down the animal res'te on his left side, putting'his hose,back in the 
region of his stomach o,n thb right side, but not in the fiank, as is usually the 
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cawc iji illt-o&tiiial troubliii or deraiiigeiiieiits. As tinie goes on lie sliowis iiioro 

ileuillcd fcsyinptoiiiK, euMcky p-aiiis ijicrc-UiS^e^ nmd, in soiiiie iiaiii ii.s tsi,).c)'\v"n, 

(Jill pri'isisiirt'i n>\*cr tho rogioiu ol' tii,e_sto'jnacli. It tlie S'kouxacii is ili«tu,iido'd witi'i 
g;Rs, jilsij iviiih —and th.is Ls noarly always tli© ca&c wiieii I'ut’d 

iiius (he I'iuiusu—tlie KyiiipDoiiiiiS ai'-o 'nioiist alarmijig, m in tbc\S(v (rrscs (kc 

aiiiiiial’s biTianiijijU; is niore uh‘ Mss laboured, owing to pimsiire on IIk'i diiir- 
liri.ragni. (Dinpliragm., eoiiimoMly called tlifC skirt, a rnembrane dividing tlio 
c'iiu'iSit and ijoAvel 'j.'lie |)uls6 in tlic early stages is i.is'u,a,lly lull, 

i:iiij'ti,ej'aiteiy stroiiig, and sligliily increased in I'r-ccjueney ; iiieiiibriiities siir™ 
roiiailiiiig tiio eyes tire slightly redder iliaii in Itealth, while tlie temperature, 
in tile early stages is scarcely-more than normal. 

It tiio aiiinial does not obtain relief in tlie early stages all tlie sym-iji/Oi 11*^1 
arc aggramrted; thejiuis© increases and becomes irritable-, the brteitiring 
morb iabonred and difficult, tlie membranes surrounding the eyes beeo-mc^ .reth 
de-r, and t-liei teinperatur© may riseu In cabses where a large (iiia::iitii;y of gavS 
is 'i'ornied, it can b© smelt at the laninmFs nose, and has that peculi-ar sour 
soieli well known wiien the stomach of the horse is opened in post~mm't(i'Vi 
exiiiiiiiiiation while thle body is wa-rm. Wlien a quantity ’of gas ac(:auiutiiiteis 
in tli.0 stioniach we may also get gas in tiie bowels. In sucli casicB tlie lio:rse 
attcuipt to vomit, and occasionally succeed, tble sour, vomited i’ood iiassiag 
’down tlic, nosti'ils. Tbis condition, usually a fatal s,yiu|:)toni of a rnptuiM’d 
sitj’iiiaelt. or strangufation of the first parts of the intestines, may gi\ai t.-('mp'0“ 
rary relief. A tew eases are recorded wliere the horse lias vomited ‘aiiKi j'e-- 
covcred; still, the niimbor of eases i.s so bSniall tluit the obsi'i'vers luave availed 
tliemseives of tfio opportunity to record tiie cases as so.ineiliiiig out of tim 
ordiiiary. If tlie aljove symptoms are continued, symjitoins of brain trouliles 
set in. These are described as dumb staggers, mad staggers, airdpstomach 
stbagf^ers. In tlie <iiimb form the symptojus are as if the animal ivas fixje It’orn 
pain; there is slight iinooiisciousness; the head hangs down or is iilaced in p 
corner; the pupils of the eye are enlarged; the gait is unsteady wdieu the ann 
nial is made tO’ move; the veins are distended, and, if you bleed, the bloo'd is 
thick and dark in colour. The membranes surrounding tlie' eyois are of a daivk 
blood hue. The aiiimai may die in this stage, or 11:1 convulsions, in tlie 

mad form we may get delirium; in fact, tlie animal “runs a0vim 'Ilie 
pulse ill this fonii is rapid, full, and strong; bleeding has little eifect 0111 it; 
the blood flows rapidly, which is not the case tip the early stages. The respir’ii-- 
tio’iis are rapidj and the membranes surrounding the eyes of a bright red 
colour. According to some observers, the blood vlessels O'f tins lirain io tins 
ftrrin are empty, while others argue that the sy nip toms are due to congaHSilion 
of the siinall blood vessels ol the brain. When investigating siicli (‘oU'dittoiUbS, 
gi'ont care, has i:0’ be exercised in ymaking poist-mortein (>x;iiiiiii;itimLs. 
The liead sliould be examined first—before the body is op-isiiied---as in 
opeiiiiug tlm truiik iii'st wte may drain the blood from the lirain, and «•(> lalticr 
the cciiklitions. If we first open the thorax (tlie ciiest cavity) a.iid atxljHiuim wo 
a/llcn-v 'tlie pixissui'c of ‘tliie atmosjiliere to- act o.ii tho blood vcsssels of 't-heise regi-ons, 
wdiicli may force the blood into tlie vessels of the brain. 

; Diagnosis, —In the early stages it is no-t an easy raatler to- diagnosi.^ gas¬ 
tritic deraiigomeut, and espeoia-lly if gasIi^s_are not 'present; still, if' ive get. 'f/lio 
liistory of the case, exaniiiue the food and the vsuj-'ro-umiings, vve ma^y secure-'** 
sonte Information'to< giride us in making -a correct diagnosis^ _ In jail oais-isMt 
is -very necossary to examine the patient carefully beldre inodicimyiii any 'toi'ni 
IS. given, as, neglect m_ tin’s respect may lead to fatal r-asults. .Diagnosis is 
{lifficult wlieu the disorder is acoorapanied by nnpacti'Oii of tlni Iwwids or when 
the, bowels, are diistended with gas. The'fcdlowing is a simpfe metliod of exami¬ 
nation'in-'such oases, and" d,'Oes not require the _ use of- i;iistr'iimointe, except a 
clinical thermometer. Wliere the history, food, and surrouiidings have I-mi 

one; to believe'that imp-action of the stoma-eh is the trouble:-.hirst,, note tlie 

appearance of the membr,anes surrounding'tile e^yes, tlien the jieat a''nd' charac¬ 
ter-of'the puke,,.also "the' ■ breathing, noting if the abdominal .nnusdes are 
'b,rouglit into'play, likle,,a, bro-ken-winded horse. Take the'temper-atrire,^which 
in 'a, ,heialthy liorse should " be-100.5, The. next step, is to emmi-iic' the a'ndoini- 

iial -cavity.' Thit:- is--.accomplish'^ in the following manner:"-.diver the lower 

portion'--of the "-chest,' about", fifteen ..inches-b-ehind., the'-shoulder., ■ the ear is- 
placed, with-a view -ol .hearing .the■'boi'borygmi (a,peculiar .so-imd given off .by 
thio.' natural ■.move.ment of-,'the , bowels) ..of. .the -first.-.,p-art- of, tte- Binall 
iTiteBtiiie., 'If "this normal -movement .does, hot-exist,-'the next stop" is . to lift 
the'abdomen with h-oth...hands,- st«ndmjg^<m''the'of the 
immodia'tely behind the breastbmie, .''It'.imp-action,..of -thb sto-inach is; prcwiuit, 
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and accompauied by paiiij the animal will turn its head towards this region. 
Having examined the gastric region it is necessary to examine the bowels. On 
the right (off) side, behind the last rib, low dc<wn in the flank, the ear is 
placed. If gas has collected in the bowels, loud-and quick movenients will be 
heal’d. If any of the readers of The Journal decide to adopt such a method of 
examination, it would be as well to remember that '‘practice makes perfect.” 
It is important that the stockowner should be well acquainted with the sound 
ghem off by the morements of the bowels in a house that is in a perfect state 
of hea-lth. This method requires a lot of practice to master the opei'ation, 
but, with, constant pi’actice, one’s fingers vseem to have eyes in them. 

One must be carel'ul in giving an opinion as to the ultimate results of 
tliese cases, xln expression of* opinion given in the early stages may be re¬ 
gretted later on. It is better to wait some time before giving .a decided opin¬ 
ion, and special care is required with pregnant aninials. The after effects to 
be diteaded are founder in the feet, rupture of the stomach, congestion of the 
lungs, and brain symptoms. 

(To he continued.) 


SUGGESTIONS TO ENQUIRERS re TREATMENT OF ’ 
STOCK COMPLAINTS. 

By Veterinary Surgeon Desmond. 

In furnishing this seri'es of suggestions as a guide to breeders and ownevs 
of stock \yli(> wish to obtain advice for their sick or injured animals, it must 
be bo-riie in'mind that circumstances, apparently trivial in character, if clearly 
stated, niay afford valuable information to assist the veterinary in laying 
down a line of treatment. Information should be given on the following 
points : — 

1. The class or breed of animal ; also the age and sex, and date of atfack. 

2. Tile general eondition of the animal before and at the commencemertL 
of’ the att^ack. 

3. The general conduct of the affected animal, wlietlier constantly stand¬ 
ing or frequently lying down, and the different positioms assumed when down 
or standing, and whetlier there is any peculiarity in the gait when walking, . 
etc. 

4. The state of the appetite—whether all kinds of food are refused, or 
partiality is shown for some particular diet. 

5. Ascertain the temperature of the body and extremities; also the iii- 
teriiai temperature, by means of a clinical thermometer placed in the rectum, 
two or three times a day. 

6. Tlie state of the bowels as shown by the character of the evacuations, 
and whethen' pain or difflcuity is experienced in passing them, etc. 

7. The character of the urine, and whetliei- it exceeds or is less than the 
usual quantity. 

8. How many times does the animal breathe per minute when at rest? 

9. How many beats is the pulse per minute? 

10. What ia the colour of the membranes surniuiiding the eyes, and tlie 
cliaracter of the discharges, if any? 

11. State the character of the herbage or other food the animal has been 
living upon, 

12. The nature of the water supply. 

13. The character of the locality, whether hiUy or flat, heavily timbered, 
or otherwise, etc. 

14. Has the disease existed'in the same breed of ^animals or in the same 
locality before? Is the complaint prevalent at certain seasoais of the year? 
If so, ‘state when. If a spreading disease, state its limits up to the time of 
writing. 
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tiie attacks O'f tliCkSe wc'-r-e j)oti(x?'d ; who a auiuher ol khmiII, roiinti, 

white niaesas filled witli ^ "I'liese. JiejiiaUicle wo:i'm.K ai'.e iiiierctKeepic*. iii 

size, aiid one or ether •ot the (litteri'jit .speeii's at,lacks ji Inr,{.»;<"> p:re'|>(>i'tioj"i of 
onr cultivated plexits. Tlie-y usiiiiltv s].)o!te'U et as ’ or 

“root-guilLs.-'^ 

Ill Europe oiive species of ‘h'oot-gair causes iuuueuixi <laiiiago t:o iJm* beet 
crops ; otl'ibrts a ttack cloAi.vrs, (:iniain.et,it'al plant's, Ijaiit'-l fees, aiul v.i'geiii'bb's. 
Except ill the (‘as-C' o.f aitta.ck^ o.n, sugar licels, I'osults of (dfortis dr coin bat* tliio 
p»i«t hiive not- bei.ui very satisfuclory, ttiough. iu soiii'C' eases experiiiuaiis in- 
liicate "t:hat la largo proporthui oi' t'lio wonus n:ia.,>- la* dest ro>'<'i(} .iu r.-fu', soil 
beforb tiio er<>x> 'is sown, W'ith sugJir bccyts it lias heoiii ihuud that il' seeil is 
isowii oariy, and t'lio |>lantis |.)iili<cd \i*.lie;u I’oiM’ wo'chs old, niid fcM.I to sl.oi-lv, t.lio 
tlireiid-W'OrniiS are '(lestr<)ye(:! holo'rc tlioy ha\'e ruaiured and laid any eggs, 
consociU'ently tlte main erox> of f'loeits can i:i,ic,n tic sown wit.lmni:, miieli, risk oi: 
ios©. in bad ca©e© o*! ij'ife.statiou, two e;rt;ch ci'ops, or trr,p ei’ops, aroysowii tsiiid 
dositroyed beforis tlie main, crox) i!> A© tho^ full iiic history of tim local 

spnete© of tliroiKl-vvoi'in© ha© ;iiot heeii satislaetorily 4;l.(:yt.er'miiniM:l, it- -iS' sioft 
poissdblo to. say whether any siinilar tre.at,mcnt would -provi^ olfectivo- I'lerb; 
but, in a:n.y case, thle cost of lahour and th,e value of the crop would lio aganist 
it, Eesonreo must, t:i]:iercfore, bo had to tlie api>iicalkm of dr.esisings t-u the 
ground whicii will destroy t.W worm© before tlu' c!‘ 0 '|> is eowm Di*. Colib, 
of New Sou til Wales, recommend.© •t:.hat vSuc(x.ys«ivA''-■;i|,i|>!i<yal'4oiis oi' ims*i'‘c{:ici4i,e© 
should be made, as the jmriod oceupieil by ©oine o-f llh? A iist ralian galln\'orms 
may possibly oxtend over two months. While in the shell i; !ie l i’eat inmit 
would have no- o'fF-ect; bu't at other stages good results might bb obtiaiinM, 
hence the necessity for long-con tinned ireatinbut. with liglit'i'u api'dications 
rather than one li-eavy dr-eissiiiig. 

Of til© vermieidles tested a-t \-ariou.s lime.s, lime* usel in largi- <|Sm jd ities 
is stated to give the bwt* results. On© ton to t wo toris pm* acre, aiiiilii'd i;u 
tivo- or tliree ddessi,ug© over a xu'riod <,rf six moiuths, is rciHimmcnded. (fasr 
lime in l-cisis-eir qiumtities lias been used successfully, S!ib)lmt(‘ of inm, muriate 
and sulphate of xiotash, sulplrat'e of ,ammoui;i, and other rheni'cals, at tlio 
rifute-of 3 cwt. or more per acre, give good resultvS; hut. tlm cost oi ( be am'd'!- 
ca.tio;n, imleiss its effect i© lasting, makes eacli of thes'i^ protiibitivo lor ('('real 
cropis under local c-anditioius, as tJfe previous ex])eriiimntal w-ork do»rv nob 
warrant u© i'u ©Xx)ecting any large- increase in. tliei ero)> from tb©' us© id’ tliese 
manitreis. 

I hop.© to be aiile to arrange with Mr. Arnold, and one or two o-t<h«.'ris, to 
m-ark o-if ys-ome of the infested areas on which to t;!’y soine cx|Hvriiiii(uit« (next 
year, The trieatmeiit. will commenc?© after the land i.s ia.llowe<k .and (be, re- 
commen-datioiii of Dr. Cobb, to apply two or tlir-cie -dressings, ralfi-cr tlian tlio 
same quantity of mateidal at one appHcation, will fie adoiit'c-d. 


A MEW DISEASE OF FIG BRANCHES- 

Air. T. B,_Robs(.m, of Ellythorp.©, .H.-t.H'torville, rr'(‘cnMy i’ 0 ',nvjiiMh‘d tsi f.ho 
I)ep.artm©nt of Agriculture som-e i'1'i.semsod, fig bra.nc!',ies. 11© statiiM:!'tliat -a 
la-rge number of brancdies on -one oj Iiis Ca.pri .i'lgs 'w-ore alfeifted, iu t'fie iV,jEow'iug 
■way;—The young wood ra-irde duri.ng the |,>revious year"\\''il1 x)Ul*ou,t no-w liyavrw 
and fruit in tlile spring in the usual way, but be'ioix'' t^'h-t^y i'('m,*h, .any sizi'- f-liey 
begin to'droop, a,,!id 'finally die. ■ The bra'ucb sx\m sIjowh’ si.gus of <lLsfuustj near 
t.ho fruits,.the bark R,l:iCHV'ing a distinct rcM,ldi©li tinge. (Gradually tins «p,rc‘in-c,’ls 
<k>wuwards, until by the end of tlie sea..son most of tb.-e new worn.! is .dc'St''.'r<'.)yed, 
the line of -dem-ai'kation between th.e <lis^mac(d and healtliy 'wo-o-d licvi'ug 'very 
distinct. This dis-ease lias bean no-tic(xl 'on one tree oii.Iy iu Air. ,i't.oh'H-(,)iir'« 
-oi'cliai’d. ■■ T,his tree ha%s been ■ aflPeeted ■'■fo'r sove-ra.1 years. ' Spociinon© of tlite 
diseavsed bnanche© were forwarded to Atr. D. AlcuAlpine, of Molboiinuu who 
advises' that,he -developed' fmm: them a luxuriant growth of iho grev mould 
(Boirytis), wliioh i© undoubtedly the cause of thte troitble. 

Air. , Me Alpine states that last year this -disease was rep.m'te.d prmudcint 
in fig trees in the southwestern districts of France. Ordinarily the imma¬ 
ture fruits formed in autumn remain on tli© tree© through the ivinter. TIkw 
ar© attacked by thfe fungus, the friiite become nuim mi bed, and bear upon their 
surfaces the fructification of .the Botrytis. As t.ho ivarni w<^-aih©r 4 )l‘ spring 
sets in the spores germinate axid. spread .through the ptelmiclo of the fruit info 
the. young ■ twiga'y causing their.'d.ea.th.y •". Another metliod of flist.rihulinu is 
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tlir-ough the softening and falling from the branches of the decaying fruits!. 
These/frequently lodge upon other branches, and, remaining tliere, spread the 
iiifectiioii tO' fr'esh ceiitreis.. The reinoral oi’ all fruit froin alfecteil trees at the 
end of autumn is suggested as a means of preTenting the spread of the disease. 

Ml/. Robson states that the Capri fig attacked by this disease is the onI.y 
one which has as yet cariied ivinter frnit: up to tli-e present^ none of the com.'- 
rnercial varieties liave been attacked. So far there is no evidence of the disease 
having lieen eoanbated liy vspraying. If the main source of infection is, as 
stated, through the peduncle or stalk of the fruit, it is difiicnlt to see Iiow aiiiy 
fiiiigicid'e call be effective. If the bark is attacked as a result of outward iii~ 
fection the disease would be much simpler to deal with. To remove the winter 
figs nuuld, in conirnercial varietie.s, involve the loss of the fii’st crop of figs, 
■and, in the Capri fig, remove the fruits which would be required to cairy the 
fig watsp fliroiigdi the winter. 


ROSEWORTHY EGG-LAYIWG COMPETITION- 


The following table shows the returns from each pen of birds at Rot^e- 
worthy for the six months ending November 14; also the eggs laid during 
November:—• 


No. of Pen. 

Breed. 

Owner. 

Number of 
Eggs laid 
during six 
months. 

cc 

^£iD ^ w 

£'5 2 
PI 

H -g 
-is 


Number of 
Eggs laid 
to Nov. 30. 

4 

White Leghorn ... 

Snnnvhurst Egg Farm 

750 

£ 

_2 

s. 

5 

d. 

‘i 

816 

1 

White Leghorn ... 

Butler, Mrs. S. 

640 

1 

16 

4 

702 

17 

Silver Wyandotte 

Smith, W. A. E. 

598 

1 

17 

11 

651 

9 

Buff Leghorn 

Foot, C. 

560 

1 

12 

9 

618 

24 

Minorca. 

Penglase Bros. 

528 

1 

9 

,0 

599 

21 

Black Orpington 

Tyler, A. H. 

51S 

1 

6 

4 

562 

31 

Ancona . 

Russeil, Dr. H. H. E. 

481 

1 

4 

/ 

534 

18 

Buff Orpington ... 

Half our, J. G. ... 

465 

1 

6 

8 

499 

29 

Langsbaii. 

Hassell, G. 

459 

1 

3 

9 

503 

T~ 

Brown Leghorn ... 

Marshall, H. P. 

448 

1 

1 

8 

507 

19 

Buff’Orpington ... 

Laidlaw, R. 

445 

1 

4 

0 

483 

2 

White Leghorn ... 

Crompton, T. E. 

423 

1 

3 


485 

10 

Buff Leghorn ...' 

Sargenfri Poul. Yards 

406 

0 

19 

5 j 

452 

12 

: White Wyandotte 

Bennett, W. C. 

370 

0 

19 

3 1 

417 

5 

1 White Leghorn ... 

Padman, A. H. &4. E. 
Chart Trading Co. 

363 

0 

17 

3 i 

433 

20 

Black Orpington 

363 

0 

19 

1 1 

421 

11 

Buff Leghorn 

Yeliand, T. E. 

363 

0 

16 

7 , 1 

425 

22 

Black Orpington 

Wimble, F. J. 

359 

0 

IS 

0 i 

412 

25 

Minorca. 

Alfalfa Poultry Yards 

353 

0 

17 

11 i 

403 

16 

Silver Wyandotte 

Robson, T. B., & Son 

346 

0 

16 

1 

376 

28 

Black Hamburg ... 

Fulwood, G. & A. 

345 

0 

16 

11 

3Si 

8 

Brown Leghorn ... 

Hunter, J., jun. 

3-25 

0 

15 

0 

■379 

30 

Black Spanish ... 

Kluge, J. 

! 324 

0 

16 

5 , 

■ 374 

27 

Silver Gampine ... 

I Smith, J. . 

1- 312 

0 

15 

9 

35 S 

26 

Silver Campine ... 

Hobbs, J. H. ... 

s 308 

0 

16 

2 

336 

3 

White Leghorn ... 

! Dean, W. S, & E. T. 

j 306 

1 0 

13 

7 

- 362 

.6 

Brown Leghorn ... 

Haminatt,W.D.&L.T. 

1 304 

i 0 

13 

4 

370 

15 

Golden Wyandotte 

Muecke, L. H. 

! 278 

I 0 

13 ■ 

11 

■'315 

13 

White Wyandotte 

Pugh, H. M. 

! 265 

1 0 

-12 

4 

312 

14 

Golden Wyandotte 

Mellor, P. W, 

* '225 

1 0 

9 

10 

275 

23 

Minorca. 

Bower, J. 

j 167- - 

i 

! 


4' 

j ■ 193 ■ ■■ 


The average cost of food per bird per week has been ;8d., and for the 
six months Is. SfRl. ..The value' of the'eggs.laid has averaged 3s. Td. per 
or an .aiwage. profit'in the six months O'f' Is. The uiethod^ of; feediiig 

and Mueral treatment is outlined on pages- 93-4 of .September,: 1904,,, issiie.df. 
T/ie Journal of AgriculiU're, 
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These results compare favourably w^‘th these of the Hawkesbury cempe- 
titiioii, but are a good way behind the Dookie results, as shown in the following 
recently published details ot the number of eggs laid by the first 14 pens in 
each competition: — 


Dookie xIgricultural College Competition. 

G. Levens, White Leghorns 

W. H. Ponton & Sons, Langshans 

W. J. Hudision, Pile Leghorns 

A. Fahey, Golden Wyandottes 

G. M. Commins, Black Orpingtons ... 

Mrs. A. A. Wedlich, Black Oi'pingtons 
J. A. Hooper, Silver Wyandottes 
W. T. Lawrence, Brown Leghorns 
A. Wedlich, Black Orpingtons' 

G. F. Gates, Minorcas ... ... ... 

R. Kerr, White I>eghorns 
IV. F. Evendein, Andalumans ... 

Mrs. Corney, Black Orpingtons 
J. M. Hepburn, Silver Wyandottes 


laid in 0 monfclis. 

765 
732 
718 
709 
701 
687 
681 
67 4 
663 
651 
646 
646 
631 
618 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College Competition. 


Mrs. Scaysbrook, Black Orpingtons ... ... ... 595 

W*. H. Peters, Golden Wyandottes ... ... ... 594 

G. Howell, Silver Wyandottes ... ... ... 574 

Mrs. Hansel (IhS.A.), Brown Leghorns ... ... 567 

Royal Poultry Farm, Black Orpingtons ... ... 521 

M. Anderson (IJ.S.A.), White Leghorns ... ... 514 

Dr. Martin (IT.S.A.), R. I. Reds . 509 

J, Lowe, White Leghorns ... ... ... ... 503 

Horwood & Dennis, White Wyandottes ... ... 502 

D. J. Stephens, Silver Wyandottes ... ... ... 500 

B. T. Forrest, Black Orpingtons ... ... ... 496 

A. J. Byrne, White Leghorns ... ... ... 487 

Oceanside Poultiw Farm, White Wyandottes ... ... 487 

F. J. Brierley, White Leghorns ... ... ... 483 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for The Journal of Agriculture. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

FATTENING- 

Within the last year or so a considerable number of people have written 
asking particulars as to the best methods and the advantages of fattening' 
poultry. Poultry as an article of diet is not nearly as popular in Australia 
•as it should be. It is eminently suited for use during the hot season, when 
it is both plentiful and cheap, and more palatable than oid-inary butchers^ 
meat. It has often occurrcjd to the writer that one of the reasons why so few 
peoplb include poultry as a regular article of the household menu is that the 
ordmiaiy '‘store” fowl, generally in poor condition and tasteless, is not con¬ 
sidered an'economical dish, nor is it so generally esteemed., Hardly any 
other country in the world is so lax as regards the quality of its table poultry 
as South Australia. It is practioally impossible to purchase really prime 
table birds in proper oonditiooi for eating. On an unfatted bird there is a 
great deal of waste. After serving the legs and wings there is perhaps 
enough for two others of delicate a-ppetite on the breast, and the batanoe of 
.even a large bird is tough skin and bones. On a well-fatted bird of the same 
size a surprising amount of flesh will be found, in positions quite new to those 
aocustomm to the ordinary table bird. 

The French poulterers generally exhibit the back of a bird to public view, 
as the purchasers there know that if that portion of the bird is well dothea' 
with desh, the breast, etc,, will also be in the best condition. It is not only 
'that there is more meat dna'fatted'-bird, 'but the quality of tho'fiesh is ^to- 
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getlier superior in every nespect. White-fleslied fowls, unless fat, become dark 
in colour during the process of cooking, owing tO' the lack of fat between the 
tissues, which should ^aid the cooking process, and render the meat delicate 
and of good flavour. 

The average fowl is rather tasteless^, but those who fatten their own 
poultry well know how superior they are, and how economical. It is a well- 
known fact that poultry breeders of experience seldom eat poultry other than 
their own, unless at some brother enthusiast’s house. There are several rea¬ 
sons for this, one of which is that they do not care to rsk an encounter with 
a tough, stringy^ plateful of bones. The householder should, where possible, 
have some modern fattening coops in a sheltered, quiet nook wherein a suffi¬ 
ciency of birds can be kept. A small space only is required, and the trouble 
is not veiy great, but the economy and advantages of having really fine birds 
with the proper amount and quality of flesh will soon be appreciated. 

For export purposes the question is still more important, for, while Aus¬ 
tralians, as a rule, are content to eat an inferior class of table poultry, no 
other people will pay very much for that description of bird. If we could 
ship the birds alive we might get a fair price from the fatteiiers, buh as we 
have to kill and freeze, we must send the best quality - according to jEnglifefh 
ideas, or our produce will bring the price of inferior goods only, and that 
means a dead loss on the transaction. It has been stated that birds shipped 
to England have not netted sufficient to induce further trade. I know of a.o 
case where really prime birds have been shipped from this State, and until 
such birds are sent we cannot judge as to prospects. On this point I ma<y at 
Oince say that if it pays the Messrs. Brooke, of London, to keep a buyer in 
Sydney and Melbourne, the prospects of the trade are good enough.^ At one 
time Russian poultry was held in poor esteem in tire European markets, hut 
during recent yeais so much attention has been paid to grading and fattening 
that this brand of poultry now enjoys excellent repute, and high pric-e® 
result. Here we are, only a few weeks’ steaming to South Africa^, and yet 
' the Russians, supply most of the poultry imported by those people who should 
be our customers. It is, of course, true that there is better and more fre- 
quent_ oommuiiioation, but because we lack direct communication we need not 
despair. The great' need here is a fattening establishment, and without 
doulbt tlrere is money tO' be made in this- direction. It is practically impossible 
for individuals, unless operating on a large scale, to’ get their birds in the 
exact condition necessary before shipment. There would be difficulties in 
grading, and a lot of the birds would be inferior, that is, not up to the 
standard required. It may be remarked tliat at pfesent we have verj^ little 
table poultry to spare. That is true, but we must prepare for the future. 
An export trade should be opened up, so that when production materially 
increases, as it will in a year or two, we shall have an outlet at satisfactory 

E rices. Every producer knows what it is to be at the tender mtercies of 
uyers in a well-supplied market. The present price of eggs is enough to 
make poultry owners think if it is not worth while organising with a view to 
expoi't. The opening up of an export trade in Sidney raised the local values 
30 per eeait., and completely checked the tactics of local buyersi, among 
whom ‘/pooling” the markets was not unknown. At the present time breeders 
are chiefly studying the egg trade and the laying breeds and strains are 
being multiplied in thousands. This will mean a vast increase in the nximber 
of eggs available for export. If ^ we have to depend on the local trade and 
interstate^ demands, low prices will result, and many owners will be dissatis¬ 
fied, but if we open up a proper oversea trade, good prices are assured. The 
chfef difficulty m regards the oversea trade is that regular sliipmente of 
sufficient size are not offiered. It will be understood that the cost of prepar¬ 
ing and shipping a few dozen birds is far greater in proportion than when 
larger numbers are sent at regular intervals. Until a very good trad© is 
started it would not pay to keep poulterers, and good men are not to* be had 
for casual employment. There is a vast future for the poultry trade, and 
now that the interest therein is so generally aroused it is high time that the 
question I have touched upon should be seriously consider Si. I think the 
Branches of the Bureau might give this immediate attention, and ascertain 
what the prospects are in their respective districts in this direction. The in¬ 
formation to be gained is the number of breeders and the class of birds, the 
probable surplus, and the possibilities in the way of oombination to' fatten and 
send forward, regular supplies of birds for shipment. I believe fattening es¬ 
tablishments would soon make their appearance if it could be shown that a 
regular supply of birds could be depended upon. As regards the best foods 
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iuid metluxls, I dealt A\'ith the question a tew riiouth.s ago. It is to impress 
oiii breed'Ors tlie importance of sending only prime birds to market tliat 1 am 
writing now, as the year’s ‘‘crop” is jUvSt beghniing. 

Ducklings should meet witli a.- ready sale dining December. To fatteii 
tliem properi>‘ tliey should be housed in cool, sliady _ slieds, witli plenty o! 
strauq and bo well' fed. As a rule, the average ducklings sent to inarket are 
ill poor condition and too old. ’]''o pay tlie owner a.nd to ploasi' tlie purchast-'r 
tliey should be sold, fat as butter, be'fore they reach nino weeks. Afti'r that 
tluw begin to get tlie ob,jectiona})le pin foather.s, wliich detract so luucli from 
tlveir value. 


GENERAL NOTES. 

Keep a supply of small eliarcoal or wood cinders wlic»-o the liens can 
gain easy access to it; also grit and gravel. Those almost amount to an 
msurance premium during the hot weather. The ordinary sow thistle, so 
much likecl by poultry, is easily grown. Buy a load of cow manure, and 
spread it over some dug ground ; water ivell, and you will liavle a linei supply' 
during the summer. Rajm can be sown at any time, and wjll give good 
retuims if well watered. A light mulching of short manure will assist 
matters. 

Keep a vigilant eye on vermin. It should be a matter of pride to be aid© 
to say that your houses and yards are C|uite from A vigorous cinisade will 
soon complletely ©radicate all vermin and poultry tick. You must, of course, 
be sure tiiat there are no breeding groiinds, and when you clean tlu' houses 
you should attend to the birds also. The btet rule is tO' confine yoiir birds at 
niglit. so that they can be easily oauglit and handled in the morning. Then 
examine each one, and if vermin (the morning hen lice) are present, a little 
insect powder may avail. If ticks are seen, have a tin of kerosin© and oil -- 
one part kerosine and t\\'o parts oil—and a piece of rag or sponge, and apply 
liber’ally, I have never known of a failure. Then the houses should be in- 
spec^-ed, and if found infested should be liberally sprayed with kerosine and 
soapsuds as hot as possible. Eight gallons of soapsuds, on© gallon kerosine, 
and a pint of oil (nsh for preference), or use whale oil soap, and you have 
enough to do a, dozen ordinary houses. Alwa.y.s avoid loose woodwork, as the 
pests harbour between such pieces. No vermin can withstand tins treatment, 
and no poultry can be made to pay if infested. 


ROSEWOHTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTEST 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E, Lapfeu, Supekintendent of Vineyard. 

During the past nionth, full attention has been gi\mn to f.he destruction 
of weeds arid th© working down of the laiKl. Owing to- illness of th© horses 
tlio scax'ifying Iras been somewhat kept back, but most of tlie vineyard is free' 
fP'Orn weeds. 

■ Amines of all varieties have ma<le exceptionally good growtli. Favour'd liy 
good setting iveatlier the bundles appear tO' lio well filled, aiwi pi'omise airot-lrcr 
heavy crop -at tlite end of the season. So- far as growth is concei’iied, tliose 
vines cut by frost show no ill effects, but off these the crop will be small. As, 
however, the affected area is comparatively limited, the total yield will not 
b© influeneed very much. • 

^ The currants were all ringbarked, and havie now set a good crop, All the 
incisioiiis v'ere' wi^apped in waxed doth as soon as do-ne, this'* method liaving 
been found the simplest and best way of treating thteni. Though less than -a 
month lias elapsed since the vines were treated, the eincturias already Bhow a 
large amount of callus. Tliese curiunt vixies-, although in poor soil, have 
grown remarkably wdl, and show no apparent deterioration on account of tire 
ringing/in'previous, years, ' 

, Many' of'the young trees planted in the o-rdmid last year are now making 
,nice, growth. 'Tt iS'I'emarkabfe’that the pear, .which is looked'upon ,as'a tiSee 
'/reqxiiring a conaklerable, amount of. .moisture, is the one whicli iS" doi,:n'g best. 
'Som©'of, them, eartaihly, are'bn the. best, soil w© have, but even those bn . the 
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lighter and drier soils nre growing well, A\-hereas stone adjacent to 

them liave died or ’ai'e doing indiiierfently. Citrus trees, which were severeiy 
cue by tiie frost, are recovering. In the middle of tlie iiujiith all trees i-e- 
ceived a good soaking, and this repeated in a few weeks sliould give them a. 
g-O'O'd start. 

Nursery stock is dtdng well. A number of varieties of oli’^-es were obtain” 
evd and graftecl in September with a fair amount of sncc'ess, and wlieii 
ready, these will be used to establish a plantation of named sorts. 


DEPARTIVIENTAL NOTES AND WORK« 

Mr, William Angus, B.Sc., the newly appointed Professor of Agricidtnre, 
left England by the P. & O. steamer Himalaya on November 12, and is ex¬ 
pected to arrive in the State' about the middle o-f December. 


Arrangements have been made by which V-eterinary Surgeon Desmond 
will be a regular oontribubor to The Jovriial of Agriculture. In this issue 
Mr. Desmond contributes the fii’wst' of a seiies oif articles on stornacli and bowel 
disekasers of the horse, and alsO’ extracts from his cori'espondence on stock com¬ 
plaints. All illustrated article on symptoms and treatment of horses suffer¬ 
ing fi'O'in ‘^red worms.,’^ which have caused losses of horses in various parts of 
the State, is in course of preparation. 


During November, besides work of a departmental character, ^:Ir. Quinn 
lias continued his course of work at the Agricultural College at Roseworthy, 
and cornpleted the course of lectures and demonstrations in fruit culture, con¬ 
ducted for the School of Mines and Industries in Adelaide. He has also, at 
the retjuest of the owners, visited orchards at Marion, Fulhiani, Glaclstoine., 
and Beetaloo- Yalley, for the pui*poi^ of advising on the treatment of pests 
and tO’ give denioiiistrations in the summei* treatment of trees. He has ex¬ 
pressed great pleaisure at the healthy condition of the orchaids in the Beettaloo 
Valley. The peach trees, of early, medium, and late varieties, show map^ni- 
ficent crop of fruit, while the citrus plantations are in a thriving condition. 
Thi^e orchards supply Port Pirio' and the adjoining towns with abundance of 
fimit of the finest quality. 


During the month ending November 26, 9,460 bushels o<f fruits—all of a 
tropical naturie—146 bushels of vegetables (cucumbers), and 56 packages of 
plants were admitted to the State, while 456 busbels of bananas were des¬ 
troyed, and 40 parcels of plants detained owing to not complying with the 
laiv r-egulating the admissiotn of these objects. Within the same period, 6,661 
bushels of fruits, of which 4,296 bushels were growai locally, 4.989 packages 
of vegetables, and 46 parcels of plants were pa.ssed for export to the' eastern 
States. 


In additioai to inspecting butter for export and attending to his duties at 
Roiseworthy College, Mr. P. H. Siiter, Dairy Instructor, has, during the past- 
few weelcs, visited factories and farms at Lyndoch, Port Pirie, Milang, James¬ 
town, Yongala, Point Mcljeay, Port Elliot, and St,ratihalbyn.^ A visit was 
paid tO‘ Melbo'Urne for the pui'pose of purchasiiig dairy stock for the Agn cul¬ 
tural College. Two- local studs were also inspected with, the same object hi 
view.. 


ITp to No-yember 16, 271 tons 17 cwt. of butter has been expoided from 
'South Australia to. Euiope this season,. During" the'same,,period’last season 
the total aanO'Unt exported was only 17(.} tons 2 cwt., thus ehowing a oonsider- 
.able increase, this year. The quantities of'butter coming' to hand continue 
to be about oO per cent, greater than for the corresponding period last year. 
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The great development which luas talteii place of late ye-a.re in the Iveepiiig 
oi* sheep on the farm evidenced by the progress ot the expoi’ts of 'frozeii 
laiubs.^ Sdveiii years :a.gO' the number shipped was oiiily 3,514 carcases. The 
following yea,(r tlie hgiires rose to 39,525, and since' theiii the totjals h-ave be'en 
xas imder:-^1899U900, 91,314 carcases; 1900-01, 101,719 carcases; 1901-2, 
69,302 carcases; 1902-3, 104,639 carcases; 1903-4, 158,806 Ciarca,ises. This year 
promises to' show a further marked inoreaise'. Up to Ni>vembe'r 26 about: 
165,000 cai'cases bad been shipped, a-nd, though the season is almost oiosod, t.lie 
tot-al is expected to' reach about. 190,000. ()nei steamer tliis season, viz., tlie 
Nairnshire, shipped over 50,000 carcases. 


Council of Agriculture. 


monthly meeting O'f the CWncil of Agricultuie was held on Wednes- 
day,_ November 9, there being present—Col. Ro'Well. C.B. (chair), Mesisrs. A. 
Molineux, G. R. Labor, A. M.. Bawkxiisi, J. Midler, 13. Basedow, R. 
Caldwell, R. Marehall, 4. W. Sandford, Jobm Hill, G. P. Oleland, T. E. Yel- 
land, and tire Secx'etary (Mr. W. L. Suxnme'i*S'). 

Tire Hon. Minister advised that a new daily building was being erected tat 
College, and tliat the Dairy Instructor would be asketd to confer 
with the Gonnoil in respect to the proposal fo'r sho'it coiii’ses in ■dairy instruc¬ 
tion tor dairymen and farmers. 

Ihe Secretary referred to' resolution passed at piievious meetiing giving 
ettect to the resolution of Congress in favour of the removal of limit of mem¬ 
bership or Branches, and pointed out that unless some provision was made to 
prewyit it, it was more than likely that the rolls of some o;f tlio Branchiesj 
would be encumbered with names of members whO' would rarely tattend meet¬ 
ings. He sugg^ted, therefore., that wRh the removal of the "limit of mem- 
bersliip it should be provided that on June 30 of each year one-thii'd of the 
members, viz., those who have attended the least number of meetingsi during 
the year^, should retire. Thee© gentlemen would ble eligible fox re-nomination 
it the otlier members of tlie Branch d^ired to retain tho'ir stervices, while at 
tiie &ame time it would ajSord an opportunity of dispensing with undesirable 
members. Members generally appi*oved of the proposal, which, it was stated, 
had heo^n tned successfully in other organisations, and, on tlie motion of Mr, 
bandioi’dj^ it was resolved tO' embody the Secretary’s suggestion in the rules of 
membership. 

On the motion of Mr. Molineux it was decided to ask the Hon. Minister 
to torward papers and reports connected with the enquiry into oausb of cattle 
complaiint to Veternnary BurgeO'n Desmond, for enquiry and report. 

llib Mniister forwaided correspondence between Lieut.-Ool. Appleton and 
the Ageii'tt-General m refer-wice to' tlie value of certai:tt fodder grasses growing 
in bomaliland, whicli the former gentleman spoke v-ery liighly of for their 
foi •diylight and heat and their value for fodder. It was resolved 
that the Hon. Minister be 'Jidvised fo obtain seed of these' plants fo'r trial. 

&me referencoi W'as made fo the fodder plant PeniGillaria spicata, which 
was being boomed in the eastern States, and for the seed of which veiy liigh 
prices Ihe Secretary pointed out that this w^as nothing but 

the very old Pearl Millet, a very useful fodder plant, specially for moist 
sandy lands, but which could be procured in Adelaide at about Is. 3<i. per* lb. 

. The Minister forwarded communication from Queensland Dbpartment of 
1 rei£e'r|en,oe, to request.ox the Waterside Workers^ Union for 
ie^slation fixing a st^da^rd^ s wheatsacks-. It was stated that some of 
the bags haaidled ah Brisbane weighed 370 fb. The members were unanimous 
than legislation on this matter was not-necessary. They ■could not understand 
wMt sort of bag was used in Queensland if it wo-uld carry 370 lb. of wlieat. 
The bag used throughout South Australia was the so-calM four-bushel bag, 
which averages about 260 lb, of. wheat. 


_ The following gexRlemen were approved as members of the Agricultural 
-Bureau i^Messrs.: J,,E. Freeman.^and S. G." Wilcott,, Oalca; 'Messrs. W.'Towiil 
,, and .G.^ReMI^k,,,''W..-Hutchinson, Koolunga; Mr. H.-' Billing- 
-torsh Urysfoi Brmkj Mr. - Forbes, .PortB-arritt, Lyn,docff; 
--Mr. W, J . Smith,: Mount .Remarkable; J.' '■ J-arrett, MaitlandMessre. 

J, Powell and , -H.H, Ilknan, Dowlingville.;. Mrv . H.. Demp-sey,- - Petersburg-; 
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Messrs. A. E. Hilder and 0. Walkingtoii, Wilson; Mr. R. W. Dunstaa, 
Mount Bryan Eastj_; Messrs, John Koch and "W. R^. Stephenson, Arthiirton ; 
Mr. M. J, Liddy. Koppioi. 

Delegates rept^rted on proceedings of Conference -at Mnodside, and spoke 
in high terms of appreciation of Veterinaiy Surgeon D-esmond^s address on 
stock complaints. 

The Secretary reported that sixty Branches subscribed tO' the cost of the 
testimonial presented to Mr. R. Marshall. The committee recommended that 
the balance in liand, together with any further subscriptions received, be 
■devoted to the purchase of an enlarged pho.tograph of Mr. Marshall. It was 
unanimously agreed to give effect to tliis suggestion. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE/’ 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The “Journal of Agriculture** is posted to anyone 
resident in South Australia &ona fide engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil on payment of ONE SHILLING 
PER AWNUM. Back issues can be supplied. 

A dark rule each side of this Paragraph indi¬ 
cates to the Recipient that his Subscription is again due, 
A Postal Note for One Shilling should therefore be 
forwarded without delay to 

The Editor 

“Journal of Agriculture,** 

Adelaide, 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

A. AV. Saiidferd C/Ck r'OpOirt on Decern.bor 1 . 

'Witli. tile exeeptioii el a lew .bt.)t day«. wlieiti' tire tfan'iiiortretei' rais up tv) 
9!* ties. Ai the Asliade. the wentlov!' tlnriiis No^'lnnl,xn■ has^ heiai most 

pleasant; in i'aet, ideal ctniditioais pia'va.ii'tKl I’o,!' ri|Knuns <)!' 
the i‘ro])s; .so tiiat harvesiins in tinv North is oow in 

ill!! , swinp. The titialitv ot tlie Wlicat is atlinitleil to lie tin: liiiest 
raistsd h)r setaeral. years., x'ldlist th-e is quite up tri ;i\'erag<^'- Ihist'oralisis 

a.re alsO' experiencing a. good tiui-e, the grazi;ng (•ruintry just ntov hthng in ex- 
cep tionuiliy gorwi liea-rt. Wool \'a]u.eis luivc' also' realised a siibstri:ritia,l tnivaiiee, 
whilst there has. bc'en an oxeeLIent ruar.ket hrr laivibs, soiue 201),(tSO alfeaii.y 
ha^ving been sold for export. 

CoMMEiiCE.—Tliroughonb tiio montli. tliere lias b-eon a liiealtliy toiiie in 
trade, wliich uaisi to- be expected witli, such favourable pro,s];>e(*ts, the ciountry 
especially sending along large orders, having in vieiv Cliristiiias requireirieiits. 
In mining circles, tlve positioin at Broken Hill continues to- inipror'e, i^ihares 
having advaiiced, whilst the .market, in Metals idr Sih'or, Copjxrr, and Lead 
also sliows a decided firmi;ng. 

Breaustuffs. —In eonsiequened of lar-oirrable reports i'roru .Vrgentine a.iid 
lowei’' pi'icas foi- AVlieat in America the x'lalue of oa.:rgO;es has declinetd, a.rrd 
32s. 3d. to 32s. I.Rl. is now the highest price obtaiinablo for J-auuary--l^'eliriiary 
shipments. I;n the Australian States Wlieat is cluiiiging hands at about ds, 
3d. per bushel, .aind here farmers are selliiiig freely Ixrr fonwrrrl d<?li\'‘i,u‘y, no 
doubt, owing to- tlie^ cro-p.s turning out better than w-as antieipi{vi<Ml. [Ilro 
sample leav-es little to be desired, and Is far superior to that of last year, ()4 
ft), per bushel being nothing unusual. Tlie Flour ina.rket has been extreniely 

dull, and transactio-jis hnve been fi-o-m a liand-to-iuout-h cliaracter. Fo-rage.. 

There has beeui practically no export ti'ade put throiigli in Chiaff, sijiles being' 
confined entirely to South Australian consumption, which has been very 
moa-gre, as food is so plentiful. Offal is also easier, and (HJiusiiderable rediic- 
tioii on last quotation lias to be taken in order to induce business. Fonvaixl 
contracts for botli Bran and Pollard have been made hu* next year at. about 8d. 
per bushel. In Feeding Grains the new season\s Oats are not yet on tlie 
ma.rk>ert', present prices being only nominal. 

Potatoes. —Those raised on the plains near Adelaide (laltliougli the yield 
has been only light) have supplied market requirement©, and, a© the quality 
ooniparcs faAunirably ivith other sorts, met with active niontlds business. 
Parcels- hayx' .also been dispovsed ^ of to AAdstern Australia. Values fiiu*- 
tiiated sliglitly, but at time of writing rate© are decidedly lirmcvr. Onions.— 
Those offe'ri-ng at moment are not suMciently hardy for^ ti'.ansi)ort. purposovs, 
thei’-efore Juvd to find local cpiittancc, result (luotatio.ns since oiu* i’orm-er show 
a weiikening. 

Dairy Produce. —Tlie genuial iveather of NovemlKvr left very little to I )<3 
d^ii'ed. for the better nia.rket'i,ng O'f Dairy PKiduce. Quantities o-f. Butt.er© 
slioiwing a substantial iuere-ase and oornparing well witli former mont-h, Init 
asya. good demand lias existed^ for all fresh .in '. prints, prices have V'ell sus- 
tiai:ned, espeeiially as p.ackei's for export operated fre(d,y' ii>r a,H Ki,irplus lotvs, 
thuis keeping roonis well cleared. Buyers of bulk fo-r Britain have also been 
purchasing hea.-vily, tlie exports already exceeding last year’s shipments-. 
i4ggs,—.-]prums fluetiiated in symp'at.hy witli the lowering ixi the eastern States-, 
b.x.it dui'ing the last,^fe-w days n healthier ■ tone sat in, a.nd a rceo-very was 
■established; thi.s owing, to. Western Australia .buying la.rgely for Christmas 
.wants,Cheese.---New make has now entire control, and good trade,lias been 
put throaxgli, but factories ..are rather inclined) to push deliveries; result,, ra-tes 
are' weaker.. Bacon.—B.usi:ne.ss in this line -has .not opened any too s-a-tis- 
factorily, owing to the gradual nmning down in quotations for factory sidhs, 
whilst curers’ stocks wei’e secured when the tone of the market xvas decidedly 
better. HoklervS, however, are liopeful that with nearer approach of the 
holidays an impmvenient will be I’ealised. Hams have met with very fair 
sale, parcels being secured An AAew.of'tlie increased demand expeeti^l. 
Honey.—The new season*© take, which is reckoned to be very heavy, is just 
coming in, but values have opened out unusually low. AlmoiKls haA> been in 
fair request at about former quotations. 

Live Poultry.— Farmers knowing the. strong demand tliat is experienced' 
during Christmas festivities are ■.dispovsed,to hold back their birds'for, these' 
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SiaJcs, blit tliis is scarcely wiscy as poulterers and restaiiraiits endeavour m 
secure rcqiiireiiients prior to the holiday weeks. The prices^ ohtaiiied for all 
lines !il; pr nil try tliroiighout November have been exceptioiialiy satisfactory. 


Mae.ket Quotations of the Day. 

AVheat —At Port Adeliaide, shipping parcels, 3/2 to 3/21^ per bushel of 
60 ft). 

Plouk." .-City brands, £8; country, £7/10/. 

Bran, T/^d. to 7|d.: Pollard, 8d. to 81d. per bushel of 20 ft). 

Oats.- .Local Algerian and Dim, 1/5^1'to 1/61: White Chanipions, nomi¬ 

nal, 2/4 tO' 2/8. 

Bar LEY.— Cape, 1/8 to 1/10 per bushel. 

Chaff. —£2/15/- per ton of 2,240 lb., f,o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes. —New locals, £7 to £7/5/- per ton of 2,240 lb. 

Onions.—N ew locals, £3/10/- per ton of 2,240 ft). 

Butter. .-Pactory and creamery fresh, in prints, 8Ad. to 9fd._ per ft). ; 

best (Separators and choice dairieis, 7ld. to Sfd.; store and collectors’ lines, 51d. 
to dpi. 

Cheese. —Prime new make, 5d. to 54d.; lower grades, 4id to 5d. 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, 5ifd. to Old. : farm flitches, 5d. to' o|d, per ft). 

Hams. --S.A. factory, 8d. to 9d. per ft). 

Eggs.—L oose, 6d, per dozen. 

liARD.-.In bladdei;s, 4|d. ; tins, 44d. per ft:). 

Honey. —21d, for prime clear extracted new seavson’s in 60-tt). tins; Bees¬ 
wax, 1 / 2 per ft). 

Almonds. —Softshells, 4d.; kernels, 8|d. per ft). 

Live Poultry. —Heavy-weight table roosters realised 2/- to 2/6 each: 
plump hens and good conditioned cockerels, 1/4 to 1/10; poor and light, 1/- 
tO' 1/2: ducks, 1/7 to> 2/6; geese, 3/- to 4/ ; pigeons, 6d. tO' 7d.; turkeys, 
to 7d. per ft)., live weight, for fattening to fair table sorts. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTHLY HAINFALL« 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of November, 1904 


Adelaide 


0 bo 

Manoora 


0*47 

Echunga 

1 *20 

Hawker 


0'27 

Hoyle ton 


0 43 

Macclesfield 

1*29 

Cradock 


()-23 

Balaklava 


0 05 

Meadows 

2*11 

Wilson 


0-81 

Port Wakefield 


0*39 

Strathalbyn 

1 *05 

Gordon 


0*22 

Saddleworth 


0*49 

Callington 

0*52 

Quorn 


0*67 

Marrabel 



Langhorne’s Bridge 

0*51 

Port Augusta 


0*24 

Riverton 


0 09 

Milang 

0*49 

Port Germein 


0*1S 

Tarlee 


0 94 

Wallaroo 

0*08 

Port Pirie 


0-26 

Stockport 


0*55 

Kadina 

0*34 

Crystal Brook 


0*42 

Hamley Bridge 


0*43 

Moonta 

0*19 

Port Broughton 


O’oS 

Kapunda 


0*85 

Green’s Plains 

0-36 

Bute 


0-54 

Freeling 


0-S3 

Maitland 

0*06 

Hammond 


0*32 

Stockwell 


0*87 

Ardrossan 

0*56 

Bruce 


0'28 

Nuriootpa 


102 

Port Victoria 

1 *04 

Wilmington 


0‘56 

An gas ton 


1T3 

Curraniiilka 

0-71 

Melrose 


O'JS’ 

Tan Hilda 


ris 

Minlatoii 

0*37 

Booleroo Centre 


0*17 

Lyndoch 


0*87 

Stansbury 

0*27 

Wirrabara 


0*65 

Mallala 


0*51 

Warooka 

0*25 

Appila 


0*45 

Roseworthy 


1 *09 

Yorketown 

0*15 

Laura■ 


0-68 

Gawler 


0-84 

Edithbiirg 

Fowler’s Bay 

0*10 

Caltowie 


0-30 

Smithfield 


0*85 

0-27 

J amestown 


0’89 

TVo Wells 


0*52 

Streaky Bay 

0*25 

Gladstone 


0-45 

Virginia 


0*59 

Port Elliston 

0*12 

Georgetown 


0*39 

Salisbury 


0*00 

Tort Lincoln 

0*13 

Narridy 


0-37 

Tea Tree Gully 


0*75 

Cowell 

0*03 

Redhill 


0*42 

Magill 


0^84 

Queenscliffe 

0*41 

Kooliinga 


0-48 

Mitcham 


0*86 

Port Elliot 

0*55 

Carrieton 


0*20 

Crafers 


1*55 

(ioolwa 

0*42 

Eurelia 


0*27 

Clarendon 


1 *60 

M eningie 

0*64 

J ohnsburg 


0*20 

Morphett Vale 


MO 

Kingston 

0*85 

Orroroo 


0 27 

Noarlunga 


0*47 

Robe 

1T4 

Black Rock 


0*19 

Willunga 


1*05 

Beach port 

1 *00 

Petersburg 


0-20 

Aldinga 


0*48 

Coonalpyn , . 

— 

Yon gala 


0*42 

Nornianville 


0*29 

! liordertown 

M4 

Terowie 


0-21 

Yankalilla 


0*57 

Frances 

1 *12 

Yarcowie 


0*23 

Eudunda 


0*42 

Naracoorte 

1 *02 

Hallett 


0‘28 

Truro 


0*72 

Liicindale 

0.87 

Mt. Bryan 


0*34 

Palmer 


0*00 

I’enola 

1 *03 

Burra 


0*45 

Mount Pleasan t 


MO 

Miilicent 

1 *05 

Snowtown 


0*58 

Blmnberg 


0*88 

M'ount Gambier ... 

1 *96 

Brink worth 


0*33 

Giimeracha 


0*98 

Wellington 

0*63 

Bly th 


0*30 

Lobetlial 


1 *23 

Murray Bridge ... 

0*33' 

Glare 


0'70 

Wood side 


1 *07 

Mxirgan 

0*03 

Mintaro Central 


0*72 

Haluulorf 


1 *23 

Overland Corner.,, 

0*23 

Water vale 
Auburn 


0*66 

0*05 

Nairne 

Mount Barker 


0*94 

1 *10 

Ren mark 

0*15 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Petina Well, October 15. 

Present —Messrs. W. Peauia. (cli-air), R. and A. Penna, Norton, and 
Fiddamaii (Hon. Sec.). 

Shed Building. —Mr. E. Fiddaman road a sliort paper on this, subject. 
It would pay ©very farmer to build good sheds on his homestead, as those 
who erect flimsy sheds were always repairing them. The shed should be made 
as strong as possible, without too. much weight in the shape of' timber on top, 
or the forks are likely to split when the straw gets w^et. The forks should be 
trimmed out, so that the rails rest on the bo'ttom of the fork, and not pinch 
hah way down. In fixing the rails on top he found it a good plan to bor© a 
hole in the end of each, and fasten them together withpvire on to the ridge 
pole, instead of fixing them permanently. By doing this the ridge pole and 
wall plate cany about the same amount of pressure. Where the fanner can 
manage it, he would advise iron roofs, especially for the machinery and wheat 
sheds, and a_ 10,000-galion tank alongside to catch the wa.ter. For tli© sides 
of the shed pine slabs or mallee rails will be found more sierviceable than brush, 
and less likely to catch fire. 

Feeding Houses. —Some discussion on this subject took place. One mem¬ 
ber advocated a large feeding box or trough built of stone, so that all the 
stock could feed at the same time. Other members advised a separate feed 
box for each horse, so that eacli got its proper share, some being much more 
rapid feeders than others. All horses stabled should bO' kept in separate 
stalls to avoid risk of injury by’ kicking, etc. 


Wilson, October 22. 

Present —Messrs. Morrison (chair), Nelson, Sexton, Mever, Logan, and 
Neal (Hoin. Sec.). 

Membership —Members were of opinion that the rule in regard to* non- 
attendance of members should be enforced. 

Rabbit Destruction. —Mr. Sexton stated that he had tried fumigation by 
burning sulphur in the burrows, but owing to the rabbits outside opening some 
of the entrances the treatment was not elective. Mr. Hilder found phosphor- 
ised pollard effective, and was satisfied that if simultaneous action was taken 
throughout the district they^ could soon rbduce the rabbits to a minimum. 
Membei’s were agreed on this point, and it was decided that each member 
should try to induce his neighbours to take action to destroy the rabbits. It 
was also resolved that the District Council be asked to enforce the destruction 
of rabbits by all landholders. ' 


Narridy, October 22- 

pRBSENT—Messrs. Satchell (ciiair), Turner, Hodges, Freebairn, Kelly, 
Smart, and Darley, and five visitors. 

Standard Sample op Wheat. —The Chairman reported on proceedings of 
Congress, and dealt piarticiilarly with discussion on standard ©ample. Mr. 
Turner could see no reason why they should not liave .two. or more standards, 
the same as in America, It was, however, a mistake to say now that South 
Australian wheat W'Os the best in the world, as C^anadian flour had sold at 30s. 
per ton more than the local article. Members thought this due to special 
circumstances rather than to any superiority of the flour. 

Poultry. —Mr. H. Turner read a paper on this subject, and tabled a 
fine Wyandotte oocltorel, sixteen weeks old, weighing 5| Ib. ^ He said] that in- 
breeding did not necessarily cause depreciation; it was indiscriminate in- 
bi’eeding of weak and sickly birds that did the damage. He stated Ahat he 
could not raise a fowl to four months for less than Is. 8d. For breeding pur¬ 
poses thte farmer should pen up a vigorous rooster with ten or twelve of the 
best of his hens, and not keep any other roosters at all. He preferred the 
incubator for hatching chicks. 
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Davenport, October 27. 

Present-. . Trembatli (chair'), Hcil'f.Lswortli, 'Robei’ts, IIckIsIkhi, jvih'I 

L-ecky (Hx>ii. Sc'C.'). 

Binding Dhiftinc Sand.-. Mr. J. IJ.Di]dis.a'(H't.:''h reaxi a pap'cr dc'scribiug tin* 

efforts of the kieal €()i*p<)riatio.n. to deal with the drift vssvnds. AIhsuI hvx'iity 
years ago the Corporation phrnted all tlic ^^ac^all't la,fid aiHl snjul ridgi's u iUi 
eoiicli grass, tlie .i’esidt being most satis.ta.ctoiy, the grass Iriiiding (In* sam,! 
and withsitairdiiug the ordinary seasons of drought most, siyci'sslully. Hie 
ooirijtinux^d 'droiigiit o:t‘ from 1893 to 1991 cansed tiu' gross which ^vas growing 
oiii tlie sand riclges nrost x^xposed to' the SiO'nthe^'j.^' Mind iiortlMndv w'inds ix) 
p-erish, the reisult being that Beveral very large hills becainx' lodseiuMl a.nd began 
tx> drift. Ill the liollows aiiid less exposed p<jisitin;ns_ of tlix' jiiark hiniis giiid 
vacant alloitmeiiitLS the grass managed to live, tlie :^•ains of 1992 a.iui 1903 re- 
storing nia-ny o^f these patche.s. The failnie of tlie eoiieh grass in xrxposed 
eituati'Oins to stand mi extended drought of years caused tlie local antlio!’itie.s 
to tiy otheir grasses whieli wx-’re highly i*eeO'mnie.2ide'd as ■dronght-i'csisfiiig and 
sand-binding agents. The first tried was the famous mari^am grass, roots of 
which were obtained from Port ji'airy in good order, and a'lien jilanbcd were 
well ■watered when placed in the sandiiill. This grass <)nly grow in oinx isor- 
'iiatxxl patch, where thei'c had been a large anionnt of water on_ it. It Ini' 
lived and is still living, ft lias not started out or niade any practical lieadwav 
during the two years, alt ho ngli the plants, numbering about 290, ar<' Innilthy 
looking. The plant is growing best neaiCst^ tlie sea -inixl ol the hill, jiiid 
from ©xperixnice it appeam that the marram is not a success on drift sand¬ 
hills lying inland from tlie coast, luxuriating in sea sand and on tho' fane 
dunes and ridges lalong the t^ea beaches. The xixperiment cx)st tb'C hxcal Cduie- 
cil £ 26 . Wlixm it was seen that the marram dixl not grow, tlie udirik^ of tin* 
hill was kid down in couch grass and wat'Cred, the liii- to-da.v' bt'ing nieidy 
carpetled with a vigoroiis mat of coucli. The secxind •cxpxvrinient, with seyd 
of American dune grass, was a failure, the seed not gei’niinating. Im|)ins 
wore tried, bnt u’ithout any results, the srced also not gxn'nrinating in tlie djy 
sandhills around the port, ITie best rc'isults obtaintxl ha\’e been by plant 
couch grass, and tli'en in the most exposed portions laying xloxvii a <‘0\’'ering of 
mianure ovei* the places wlierx> the drift is worst. If all the sand*- 

hills and bare places could be covered witli manure (wliicli, 

strangely enough, ivithstands the vstrongesit -wiiKh' arid thus holds 
the ^ gro'imd), and then planted witli conch grass, the pi*oblinu of 
holding drift saaKihills will be solved. Anotlier advaiitagi* the 

manure has also is that it assists tlni native plants txi grow. In mariy places 
where manure has bexm laid down (luite a cwop of iiatixN' plants, and in a Few 
cases slirubs, have coane up. ITie best tinux tx) plant is statcnl to be the 
spring. He had planted it after a rain in every month of tiro year, and if- 
had grO'wn. In thxr winter it is dormant to a lai'ge xrxtxmt, but if dug vi]) aiKl 
planted in the. sa,nxl it grows righ-t away. A. discussixni en-swHi, in udiicli tin' 
cxwisensiis of opinion fax'oured the planting of eoucli grass as thx'- lii'st and 
most effective bimling agent for this -district, with its peculiar local condi¬ 
tions. ■ 


Onetree HIH, October 20. 

Present —Messrs. Ilmviiian (ehiair),' Blackhain, .Blake, .Gowa.n, ]<lower, 
Ifoiild, Smith, and Cliicas (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report.- .Thiilteein meetings held, with averagx^ atteiKk of 

.niik members. Officers thanked and re-elected. 

Wheats .F0,R District.— In reply^to;questions, Mr..Blake gave M’arshaiPs 
No. 3 premier position for this district as an all-round wheat. Majestic was 
a, very good hay wlieat, and Baroota M'onder deserve-cl special mentioin as a 
gO'Odxvhfeah to-resist rox'igh weather.. . 

Timber for TROLLY.-,~~,Mr. Blake advised stringy .ba,rk as most suitable for 
the frame, spruce''for. the, b-ottom,^,boxwood for naves-,, -and iixmb-a.rk' :for s,.p-okes. 
'■.Colonial-made wheels were superior.to imported, and. lie eonsiderxxl the nut 
■axle' easier running than the 'patent.' Bluegum was, 'perhapS', the ' best'all- 
"round timber. 
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milicent, Octolber 6« 

piiESENT —Messrs, McEosti© (chair), Varoo©, Stewart, Lindsay, Boneham, 
Mutton, Oberlander, Major, PLarris, Davidson, and Gamp bell (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Bxjsihess. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and 
Bom© discu^ion took place in connection with the standard bushel and grad¬ 
ing of wheat. Mr. Davidson read some extracts from a book on ‘‘America 
ftt Work,^^ dealing with the labour-saving appliances and methods of working 
in a large canning factory. Mr. V-arooe showed model of hingeless slide gate, 
with roller for gate to slide on. Mr. Crouch called attention to the persistent 
-rise of late years of freight rates on wool shipped to Melbourne. The Hon. 
Secretary thought this rested in the hands of the woolgrowers, who could, by 
combining, prevent others from charging too highly for services. 

Co-operation. —The Hon. Secretary gave an account of the operations 
of the Eudunda Co-operative Society, which was form-ed seven years ago to 
dispose of wood, etc., and to buy necessaries for its members. Four general 
stores were run by the Society, and goods were piaid for in cash, the profits 
being returned in the bhape of bonuses on purchases. During the previous 
year the Society purchased over 8,000 tons of firewood from its members, and 
showed a credit balance of £700 afte:^ writing off £200 on previous losses on 
the wood account. The capital of the Society was now £5,212, and the re¬ 
serve fund £533. Its operations were carried on in some of the worst of the 
drought-stricken az'eas on the Murray Flats. 


Golden Grove, Octolber 13. 


Present —Messrs. Angove (chair) > Milne, Alaughan, Ross, Rawlings, 
Haines, McPharliii, Harper, White, Mullett, N. J. and A. D. N. Robertson 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Apple Export. —Mr. M. Alaughan read a paper on this subject. ^ After 
last year’s experience almost every grower is convinced of the necessity for 
combination to secure the proper disposal of his fruit in London. Through 
the increased area coming into bearing, and also to the splendid results ob¬ 
tained by spraying with arsenic for the suppression of codlin moth, the pro¬ 
duction of marketable fruit would be largely inei’eased in the course of a few 
years, hence the necessity for conserving pi^esent markets, securing fresh 
outlets, and reduction in the cost of marketing. While it was generally 
admitted that South Australia pmduced apples equal to, if not better than, 
her competitors, and it had been proved that there was a large opening for 
their fruit in Europe, there was no mistaking the fact that the industry wm 
passing through the severest crisis yet experienced. Take first the cost of 
sending ,a case of apples from his garden to London:— 


Cost of case in the garden ... .. 

Wrapping paper and wood wool .. 
Sorting, packing, and branding .. 

Carriage to Fort Adelaide . 

Port charges and wharfage ... .. 

Freight and lighterage to steamer 

Insurance .. ■... 

London charges . .. 


s. d. 

0 m 


2| 

5 

3 

3 

8 

1 

0 


Total 


6 10 


While they could not grow apples at less than 2s. 6d. a case they must realise 
at least 9s. 6d. in London to cover expenses. This high price limits the mar¬ 
kets, and reduction in expenses was imperative. Freight charges particularly 
were excessive, and, besides, the companies accepted no responsi¬ 
bility for the safe carriage of the fruit. The growera in 
the different States had been considering this question, and 
had decided that the shipping companies should be request¬ 
ed to accept the lesponsibility for carrying the fruit at a temperature of not 
Ies.s'thaTL 34'deg. Fahr. or'more than ■ 38 deg. Fahr., to place'self-registeHn^^ 
thermometers in each hold, and to be responsible for ullage. If this is done 
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it will greatly, improve the conditions under which their fruit was exported. 
He tli< 3 light more attention should be paid to the varieties exported. ^ He 
believed they should stick to Cleopatna'j Dunn's Seedling, Jonathaii, and_ Rom© 
Beauty, and not send the many sorts, some/iuite unsuitable, l,iad been 

exported in previous years. Notwithstanding last season’s results' he bad: 
strong faith in the apple industry, as the extensive markets in England, 
Europe, South Africa, and India would in time take very large quantities of 
fruit. Some of the members doubted whether it would pay ^to g:ro\r apples 
for export at only 2s. 6d. per case, as those not fit for shipping would f-etcli 
less.. Mr. Harper' said 2s. 6d. per case all I'ound would pa,y, but no't 'I’or tl'iosto 
only fit for export. 


Nantawarra, October 17. 

Pbesent —Messrs. R. Nicholls (chair), Dixon, Herbert, Rattew, Ball, and 
J. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

PouLTEY, —Paper in September issue of The Journal of Agric/ffU/ure, by 
Mr. J. von Bertouch, ivas read and discussed. Members were of opinion t-hat 
the poultry industry was worthy of more atteiiitioii than it received on most 
farms. 

Eaely Peed eoe Sheep. —Mr. Dixon reported that the 60 acres he sowtd 
with barley, oats, kale, and rape for his sheep had, owing to unfavourable 
conditions, proved a failui’e. Members reported that wild mustaid was very 
plentiful this year ; in fact, the crops were much dirtier than usual. In view of 
this and the relative returns from lamb© and wheat, the Chairman expressed 
the opinion that many of the crops would have given a greater monetary 
return if they had beeai fed off by sheep’. 

Stocking Hay —Members would like the opinions of other Branches on 
the best method of stocking hay. 


Waikerie, October 15. 

Present —Messrs. Rowe (chair) Perry, Jaeschke, Burrows, Pickeiing, 
Starr, Rogens, "Woods, A Deivis, sen., A. Lewis, jun.,.and Green jHoji. Sec.), 
and four visitors. 

Drying Fruit.— Mr, W. J. Woods read a paper on <Irying apricoits and 
peaches. ^ He used a sulphur box 7 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in, by 4 ft. liigli, mada of 
S bjY 2 timber, jand oovei'ed with American duck. Tliis box liiohis 60 i i^ays of 
frmt. For apricots he used 1| tb. of sulphur, and for peaches 2 lb. of sulphur, 
to the box of trays. The fruit must be ripe; unripe fruit <lrk?s dark" awKl 
unsightly. Do not pick more fruit than can be cut and sulplmred the same 
day. Cut the'fruit'as even as possible. The/lrying groiind sliioukl be a 
lucerne patch.. Throe or four good hot days will dry''the fruit suffioik;^ntly. 
Grade the fruit from the trays; it will save a lot of labour later on. 


Mundoora, October 24. 

^ Present— Messrs. Harris (chair)? Shearer, Miklren, Dick, Mitchell, Blake, 
Aitchison, and Gardiner (Hon. Sec,), and one visitor. 

Steam Threshing Plant. —Discussion took place on correspondence oon- 
cerning cost, etc., of steam, threshing plant, but members were undecided as 
to whether it would pay to cut portion of the crop with the binder and use a 
steam thresher for securing the grain. 

, ^ .Standard Sample O'E 'Wheat. —This subject 'wasmgain discussed y but iio,- 
thing fresh .elicited., Mr.'Kahlbaum's,.,paper.oin the milling qiialitjeemf dvheats, 
was also disenssied. Members pointed out that owing to the <la,nger from re<l 
rust- it was necessary to'.grow a 'considerable'propO'rUon of .■ rimtr.'r'edsta'nt 
wheats, and that milling qualities alone could not bo studied. 
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Meadows;, Octoljer 31. 

Present— Messrs. .ISUis (chair), Clatwoi'thy, Usher, Wright, Nicolle, 
Griggs, W. J. and C. E. H. Stone (Hon. Sec.). 

Wattle Bark v. Mallet Bark. —Some discussion took place on the p!-C“ 
bable effect on local price for wattle bark ol the competition with mallet bark 
from Western Australia. Members doubted whether the local trade would be 
affected to any extent. 

Stock Complaints. —Considerable discussion took place on the treatment 
of oommon aiimeruts of stock. 

P'euitgrowers’ AssociATiON.~Mr. G. T. Griggs referred to matters con¬ 
nected wdth the export of fruit to oversea markets, and advisted growers to 
join the Fruitgrowers’ ilssociation. 


Long-wood, October 29. 

Present —Messrs. W. Nicholls (chair), J. Nicholls, Ohm, Antuar, Smith, 
Vogel, Cheeseman, AIcGavisk, and Hughes* (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitors. 

Arsenitb OF Lime and Bordeaux Mixture. —The Hon. Secretary called 
attention to error in report of previous meeting -which conveyed the impres¬ 
sion that Mr. Petersen, of Upper Sturt, used this mixture successfully, whereas 
he is strongly opposbd to applying the two solutions together, being convinced 
that the mixture burns the tender foliage. Some talk about spraying ensued, 
and several of those present stated that they were trying the effect of spray¬ 
ing for codlin moth. One visitor stated that he noticed more woolly aphis on 
his ti-^es since he had been spraying with arsenic, and he thought this due to 
the poison having destroyed the ladybirds. Mr. Oinn showed live codlin moths 
not 'artificially hatched. [In reply to- enquiry, Mr. Charles French, F.L.S., 
Goveirnment Entomologist, says: —‘ T do- not tliink the spray would kill the 
ladybirds, _ but it may have caused tliem to quit.” It is not -at all likely that 
the ladybirds- would be poisoned, though the mixture might destroy the soft- 
bodied larvae.— Ed.] 

General Business. —Samples of Italian crimson clover were shown. This 
fodder plant is being more largely grown teach year in th’s locality. Two 
members stated that they -were experimenting in ring-barking fruit trees t-o 
cause thtem to fruit. 

Killing Yacca —Mr. Oinn reported that he boiled 4 oz. each of soda and 
arsenic in 1| pints of water for a quarter of an hour, and -then put about a 
tablespoonfuil of the- solution intO' the heart of a number of yaccas or grass 
trees. In about a month all the yaccas were dead. 


Stanslbury, October I. 

Present —Messrs. Humphreys (chair), Faulkner,* Anderson, Pitt, Jones, 
and Coniisli (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Saltbush. —Mr. P. Anderson tabled fine samples of saltbush, and stated 
that from seed sown two or t-liree' years ago he had a numb-er of plants, some 
of which were 8 ft. to 10 ft. in height. Last season the sheep ate the bushesj 
as far as they could reach, and this year his Angora goats had been grazing 
on the isaltbush. Mr. Anderson stated that he was convinced that Angora 
goats would do well in this locality. 

Lucerne. -— Some discussion on this subject took place', and ^ althougli 
lucerine is not growm to any extent in the district, a number of residents are 
otf opinion that it will do* well on the sandy soils once e^ablMied: but tbie 
difficulty wm to secure a good stand. Mr. Anderson stated that he had failed' 
to get a good stand of luce*me at^ Mitcham, though the land was thoroughly 
prepared, and seed sown fairly thickly, 

' Horse Complaints.— Many of the members take exception to-Veterinary 
Surgeon Desmond’s diagnosis of cause of recent losses of horses on the'Penm~' 
sula,'■' 'They point out that very many horses are suffering from these, worms, 
yet, the ■'five ■■ animals that' died were all on'one farm.' They thou girt-that 
death was caused by something local to this farm. 
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Caicas, October 22. 

Pbesent —Plusli (chair), Bowman, Wilxtott;, K,o}:M'ri:„s, 4'reH3i,riaii 
a;nd Newlxyld (Hoii. Sec.), aaid two visitors. ^ 

Homemade S'U.PEEPHOSFHATE.~~™M:r. A. Phisli rcaxl an extract from a nows- 
papor dascribing how to mia.lv<3 superpliosphato from bonc'is. '}:lo thcmgiit th« 
niotho'd W'us tO'O oixponsivo. [.It is vC'iy I’a/rdy that a I'arnarr oiin nialv© a mt- 
iskictory inaiuire by treating the Imncs witli. snlplinric jicb'L If sifcnatcMl any- 
■where noar a. railway line it 'will pay better to x^xchange tin* |■)o^H^s tar inatiiiTO 
with oiiie of the local rnariiihictairers.-.~hh>.] 

Oeange Scale. —-Mr, Freeman repoidod .a.ri iiisxvct attacking his orange 
trees, tliie leaves of whicli were cjiiite black. [Spray the tims \*tdtli resin wasik 
or keroLsine emnlsioai. Se© that the trees aro hot Buffering from w-aiit of mods- 
tnre l>elore spraying. —Ei>.] 


Clare, October 21« 

Present Birks (chair), Kelly, Christisoin, Carter, J'armaii, Bail, 

Knappstein, and Greenway (Hoai. Bee.), and several visitors. 

Pig-breeding.— M',r. J. Ball read a paper on this s'libject. Pig-breeding 
niigh't be made more p roil table tO' the faiinei' tlian it was. In a district like 
this, with a good raaiifall, the farmer coidd grow suitable foexi for tlie pigs; 
in fact, this was one of the x^ssentiak to snccess. Itor bacon pigs lie advo- 
c^t'ed malting oroslsbred Berkshii-e-PoIaiid-China sows to a Berksiiire boar. 
For* poi’koi's he woiuld mate an Essex boar to a Yo‘rk>sliire-Essex soar. The 
black breeds he found mucli haijdier than tlie whites. Tb,© breeder siiouid 
pay great attention to the selection of the boar. He favotu”<ed raising oines- 
breds because they grow faster and mature earlier as a rule than the purebred 
animals. He did not consider there was much profit tO' be made out of' pigs 
wheda they must be led in the sty; most of their food must be obtained in the 
field. Early in the autumn, barley, rye, or rape should be sow.n to provide 
grazing for them. Wean the young pigs at six weelos, and feed them liber¬ 
ally in la sty for about three weeks, then tui’n them out in the paddock un^ il 
they are well grown. A montUs liberal feeding then in a small yard will 
make tliem fat and in prime oondition. Peas., whemt, and barley were, per¬ 
haps, the best feed®, and he would give pollaixl and wator to drink. Wheat 
does best when it is soaked tor two or three day® betor© feecling to till© i)igs. 
Peas were probably the most prahtable fded for tliem to' grow, as they bene¬ 
fited the land tor cereals. A good shelter, a supply of clean water, and 
plenty of straw bedding should be provided tor the pigs. The water wm 
none the wo'rse if slightly brackish. Some disctiasion foillowed, members agi*ee- 
mg that pig-breeding in some measure' was profftablo, but the great varia^ 
tien in prici^ from season to season was against it as a perm.a;neht industry. 
Mr. il'nappistoin stated ^at where' waste grden fruit was to be fed to pi,p it 
sliould bo bO'iled and a little pollard added. M'r* Jaman stated that at Roee- 
wo-rthy College they to'Uad pig® gained weight quicker on poa®. than on wdieat 
or, slops, Mr. Birlm said, whore wheat head® \vxn*o fe<! to pigs it wa.s not 
sary tO'soak them first.' 


Inkerman, October 25. 

PBESENT—Messrs. Kennedy .(chair), Sampson, Smith,' Mugtord, .Williams,. 

■ and Smart (Hon. Sec.), -and t'Wo idsitO'ra. 

Poultry.-—M r. Williams read, a paper on' this subject.' . He was satisfied, 

. after iweral year®! ^expenenc©^ that poultry could be made' very profitable' O'li 
the .farm* He. adVTOd . buying sittings of one or otlier of the. p;ix>ved la>ying 
breeds. ' .. Pemniady he'pxeferr^ ■Silver Wyandottes,. but the leghorns,' 
Hamburg, or Mnwrea would all lay well. He would adhere to' the purebrw 
birds, and avoid inbreedmg The best pullets should be kept for breeding, 
■and mated with an unrelated cpckeie-L ■■ The hms shO'Uld not'be kept, tor more' 
than bhree' seasons at' the outMde,-^'and he suggested punching small holes;, in 
the feet tor. the purpose ■ of indicating, the age of the birds. ■.■ Bo.me disoiission'. 
foUowed, and th^ Bugge&tion for tellmg the age of the birds'..was ''.fo.vourably' 
comme{n.ted on. 
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Utera Plains, October 22. 

—Messrs. Honiixardt (cKair), J. Deer, sen. and jiiii., Barrett^ 
Hale, li. J. and H. West, A. R. S. and A. R. Ramsey (Hon. S-ee.'), five lion, 
memberSj and two visitors. 

Sheep on the .Farm. —Mr, J. Deer, jun., read a short paper on this sub¬ 
ject. Every farmer should keep .a few sheep, even in this district, where, 
owing to absence of penmanent water and distance from mark-eit, they were 
seriously handicapped. Herte they would have tO' depend upon wool for their 
prohts, and they should, therefore, go in for Aleriiio shieep. A good ram 
should be secured. In this locality tliey must avoid having the lambs dropped 
too oarlj^ and he would, therefore, put the ranis, with the flock in December. 

Question Box —Several questions were asked through this medium, and 
some discussion ensued. Generally inemberst favoured a reasonably high stan¬ 
dard for wheat. The destruction of rabbits on Crown lands gave rise to some 
discussion, but. no decision was arrived at. It was generally agreed that the 
rainfall records of Cowell did not fairly represent the Franklin Harbour dis¬ 
trict, the average bieing over that of Cowell. Members thought travelling 
agents a benefit to' tlie distriot. 


Port Pirie, October 22» 

Present —Messrs. Wright (cliair), Johns, Crispin, Spain, Humphris., 
Teague, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Business.— Paper read at previous meeting by Mr. Humphris (page 19o, 
October issue) was discussed. In view of the' more lasting .nature of the 
efiects of bon^ust members were disposed to regard it as superior tO' super¬ 
phosphate. Members did not consider the analysis of a soil as a reliable guide 
to the farmer in manuring his land. It was considered better to plough under 
a green crop than to manure with stable manure. All manures should be 
thoroughly pulverised prior to use. Super sholild be sifted. 

Journal' Criticisms. —Articles, in October issue of The Journal of Agri¬ 
culture were criticised by different members. Mr. Kahlbaum’s paper on wheat 
was favourably noticed. Comeback, John Brown, Gluyas, and Carniichaers 
Eclipse wheats^ were tabled. The members were pleased ^with the aopear- 
anoe of Comeback ; red rust was noticed on John Brown. Koolunga paper on 
fallowing was generally agreed with. Dry working of fallow was considered 
a mistake. One member stated tiiat he had fallowed in a. heavy crop of 
stubble, and afterward cross-worked the land with a disc cultivator toi break 
up the straw. The verj-^ meagr*© nature of many Bureau reports, u'as com¬ 
mented on, and members deprecated the absence of any points of interest 
therein. Mr. Vefiming’s paper on the '‘Agency NiiivS.ance.'” was generally 
agreed with. Members did not consider it advisable to soak bacon, as recom¬ 
mended in Angaston report. 

Weight of Binder Twhne. —Attention was again diiected to the short 
weight in bundles of binder twine. Members were of opinion that manu- 
factuper© should allow for shrinkage in weights. 


Richman^s Creek, October 24. 

Present— Messns. Ivnauerhase (chair), Lehmann. Roberts, Wright, J. 
and J. S. McSkimming, Donovan, Ivnox, Nicholson, and Kelly (Hon. Sec-h- 
and four visitors. 

Stand.aru Bushel. —Mr. F. H. Lehmann read a paper in which he claim¬ 
ed that a high standard, say 65 Ib., would not benefit the farmer. Membem 
were g^enerally agreed that .a more satisfactory way of disposing of their 
wheat was necessary, Mr. Lehmaim thought they should support the system 
of selling by auction, as the wheat would then realise prices according to its 
quality. Some members thought that the Farmers’ Co-operative Imicn 
should be better supported, and instanced oases where the Union had bfeen tlie 
cause of the price in country districts being maintained. It was agreed that 
tliie standard should be* fixed ^earlier in the season'than was done .last 'year., 
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DowIIng'villej October 2K 

—Meissrs. l\‘ta»sioin (cliaiii*), Moititj^omery, (lrav(*', a.nd iioek 

(Ho'a. Sec.)j and twO' visitors'. 

Stock Complaints,-- •.Oiseussiiai took place on losses of Siiock, iniriii-ulariy 
eattloj tlirc)iigboiit‘ tlie distriot >1' lato' yova-rs. ;bat cattle are ijikeii ill sud™ 
deiily, ,and die within a day ot two ; i:u some tlie oinasnin is impaoied, hut in 
others it is quite soft. Milkinp; cows vsiilfer most. The (!liai iMuaii thou.oht: 
the Stock Department mi^>']it give more at.tentioin to this maiior, and when 
not speciaily engaged in atteiHling to <iisK3ased stoelv the I usjxM.iors iniglit 
lecture^ on the ti-eatment of stoxik, and also endeavour to hnd out c.au.sx :3 of so 
many animals dying. 


Saddleworth, October 21» 

Present —Bee (chair), Frost, Baldwin, Klan, Leeder, Haniiaford, 
Plant, Scales, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Stanbabd BnsHEL.— -Attention was called to error in September issue of 
The Journal of AgriculturG in connection with discnssion on this subject. The 
resolution carried was that wheat under standard should be docked pound for 
pound in weight for each pound under standard; in other words, that the 
farmer should give 1 11). per bushel extra weight for eacli and every pound 
that his wheat weighs under the f.a.q. standard. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at Mr. F. Plant’s farm. 
The crops., machmerj", and outbuildings were all inspected with interest. 
Notwithsitanding the dry weather, the wheat, Marshall’s No. 3 and Majestic, 
and also Algerian oats, were very healthy and promising. Lucerne growing 
on a flat, with water about 10 ft. from the surface, had done well. The Md 
poppy, which is spreading rapidly in the district, was plentiful at the edge 
of the crop bordering on the watercourse. Generally, few weeds were' to be 
found in the fields. A patch of “soursops” (Oxalis cernua) was giving somie 
trouble, and Mr. Plant stated' that in order to avoid carrying the bulbs all 
over the land all the implements wei*e carefully cleaned * after culMviatdng 
this patch. The fallow paddocks were in first-class oKler and the three^year 
course of fallow crop and grazing was commended. After the inspection the 
visitors were entertained by Mr. Plant. 


Hartley, October 21« 

pRESENT™'---Mesisrs. 'Wuiidersitz .(chair),' Dunn, Reimers, Pratt, J. and T. 
Jaonst n W. uiid C. Brook {Hon. vSoc.), iuul two visilnrs. 

Stacking Sheaved Hay —Discussion on this subject took place. Mem¬ 
bers advised putting a layer of loose straav on the ground first, as the bottom 
Sheaves would then, keep in better condition. A vstack witli square' cornonrf 
was considered preferabie to a round-oornered stack. 'Wlmn' tii.o stock is 
built, put on a coating of loose straw, straiglite,n it up, and t,hen cover with 
wire-nettmg. The netting will keep the straw in its place, and fowls will not 
be able to dO' any dam/age to tlie roof. 


King’ston, October 24- 

■n' 'W Lloyd, Goole, Redm'an, Pinches.' and 

.Baimett, rand two; visitors. / ' 

OFEioms.---^easirs. P. Sy Wight, and W., W. Pinohee, were elected 'Chair™ 
man ana Hon.,, Secretary resipectively, 

, GoN,GRESs.----The'Cliainiian' gavo' a resimni of ' prooeedi;n,gs, and somo' 'dis- 
cuOTon on'lii^riw trokmlace. • Planting.in May on sandy soil and in Sep¬ 
tember on .fiat, wet land,, was, advocated',.by -different' members. ■ Two instanoee 
were quoted where the'lucerne had- done-P'Oorly, but on.'the 'land being plough¬ 
ed up' for cropping' the 'lucerne had' come; .on -again, and' had' grown epl^dijy. 
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Cherry Cardens, October 1,1. 

Present —Messrs. C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis. Jacobs. Potter, Burpee. 
Hicks, and Ricks (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-operation. —Mr. T. Jacobs initiated a discussion on co-operation in 
the dispovsal of fresh fruit, and contended that the idea was not practicable, 
[Probably other Branches would like to know the grounds upon which this 
conclusion was arrived at, and also what the other membei'S of the Branch 
think about it.—^En.] 


Gawler River, October 21. 

Present —Messrs. Dawkins (chair), Roediger, Hiilier, Spencer, Baldwin, 
Winckel, and Leak (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

The Twine Binder. —Mr. Baldwin initiated a discussion on the working 
of the binder. He thought that for want of a little knowledge and atten¬ 
tion these machines were often worn out much quicker than should be the 
case. Oiling was most important. None of the bearings should be allowed 
to run^ dry. The chains must run free and easy. The knife requires careful 
attention. The blades must not be allowed to become short, and the knife 
should be kept clean. He thought if the fingers were closer together it would 
be better. Members thought two qualities of oil should be kept for the 
hinder—^a thin oil for use in cool weather and a thicker oil for hot weather. 
They found that pouring water on the knife frequently when working would 
keep it clean. Owing tO' the constant tension the links of the chains stretch, 
causing the chain to lengthen. This results in the sprocket wheels wearing. 
When working on sandy land the chains should not be oiled. 


Strathalbyn, October 17- 

Present —Messrs. M. Rankine (chair), W. M. Rankine, Fischer, Cock- 
burn, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

What is Fallow? —Some objection was taken to the title “Fallow Crop¬ 
ping” of paper read at previous meeting, some members being of opinion 
that fallow meant rest. It was decided to ask Professor Perkins’s views on 
the subject. [Professor Perkins’s reply js as follows;—“Unquestionably 
originally to fallow land implied simply that it was broken up and maintained 
for a period of time free both from weeds and crop ; in other words, the land 
was supposed to be given an opportunity to recover from the heavy strain of 
carrying unnaturally heavy vegetation. I imagine that the term fallow crop 
came into use when it was ascertained that similar results could be secured 
by changing the crop, and this applies both to the rest which land is supposed 
to require and to the necessity oi freeiug it from Hie weeds that invaluably 
go to seed in crops, such as the cereals, that cannot otherwise be cleaned. It 
follows, therefore, with reference to the questions of the Strathalbyn Branch, 
thiat bare fallow, as we understand it, is essentially what was originally under¬ 
stood by fallow land. The term has, however, no necessary connection with 
the ploughing in of any plant grown on land as a green manure. Generally 
speaking, a fallow crop is a lioed crop, that admits of cleaning the land before 
wheat or any other cereal. In this sense maize or sorghum are both fallow 
crops. Pease or beans would also be fallow crops, whether they were ploughed 
in or harvested. The great objection to them, however, is that they offer 
almost insuperable difficulties to the proper cleaning of the land, unless actual 
hand weeding is resorted to. In brief, a fallow crop implies a subordinate 
crop that in a sense prepares the way for the main crop, whilst at the; same 
time utilising the land to a certain exteait.”] 

Congress. —Papers on lucerne and complete harvester, read at Congress, 
were discussed. . , ' . 

Who IS THE Breeder? —In connection with stock at shows, thef question of 
a man buying a cow in calf and showing the progeny later on as the bi*eeder 
thereof was raised. Some of the members contends that the owner in this 
ease was not the breeder. [I have made enquiries amongst authorities, and 
it is generally admitted that in the true meaning of the term the breea-w is 
the person responsible for the mating of the parents of the animal.—R d.] 
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Mount Remarkable, October 20. 

PiiESENT —Mmsrs., Casiey (chair). McIntosh,,, Challenger, Karger. Giles, 
tr. P. .and G. P. Tates, Mnrrell, and O’Couiiell (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-().wi):ax\xioN.^-M.r. M. G. Giles read -a paper on thi«, siibj< 3 ct. Ifc was to 
b(‘' 'r''eg:i*ieil:rteid. tlnit tho farniers, who, .a^s-a., boaly , in^jist to gain h'oni co-opera*' 
tioiij wei'o so- disiiiicliiied to unite witli their fello-w-cultivaibors. By som© co- 
opei‘a,i:ion a/n-d soi3i'a.Iisiin, appear to be ^c]a>ssed as the same thing, wdiorea©, as *a 
matter of faot, ooK^'peratioji is^ beneficial to the individii.al, in tliat it helps 
him to inereiase^ iiis protite. Co-oporation appeareil to liim te b© the most 
dangerous enemy o-f socialism. By co-operation each inembe'r gain® strength 
and can do better with bis produce than can the individual. When each 
grower bringsi >a small lot of pp>duce to w^ll he weakens the market, and th© 
buyers take advantage of the fact, but with only one large seller the position 
is reversed. Besi-des. this, they can buy cheax>er as a co-operation than as an 
iiidividua,1. In other countries there is not this objection to co-operation 
amongst tiie pro-ducea;®, and much goo-d work has been accomplished by various 
coi-op-e-rative societies. While mimy farmer's hero^ were thorough in their 
belief in cor-operatio-n others will only pati'oniso their co-operative concern so 
long as they can see a direct profit, arid if they can get, say, -id. a bushe^l 
extra by -doing eo tliey will go to- a private dealer. They overlook tho m'any 
indirect benefits derived from the co-operation. Even with the local butter 
factory, although it had raised the local price for butter to- the extent of at 
le-ast I’d. per lb. there- were members wh-o wo-uki desert it for the sake of an 
extra Id. per ib. They lose sight of the fact that loyalty to- the society 3® 
essential to it® success, and that its failure will cause the price to fall to- tlio 
old level. Witli tlie -exeeptioiii o-f Mr. Oliailkmger, all those preseint. were in 
full sympatliy with the pirinciple® of co-operation, iiii'd were agi'ced lliaft:- if 
farmers and producers genef-ally were to combine more they would find tlrcdr 
conditions much improve. . 


INlaracoorte, October 8. 

Peesent —Messrs. J. G. .Fo-rster (chair), Wa-rdle, Duffidd, Coe, H. A. 
Forster, Gotten, -and Schinckel (Hon. Sec.), and eeveral visitors. 

CoNGEiiiss.—Mr. Wardle reported on proceedings of Congress. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the Ohairman^s resi- 
deiioe, an inspection of the crops, stock, etc., being made. The first matter 
of interest that came nn-der notice w-as a large paddock now in pasture which 
wm cultivated -and manured with super five years previously. The land was 
cau'rying a tliick coat of graa®, and was in great contrast to tlie land o-n the 
other side of tlie fence, A field of^ 295 ta.cres sown to^ wheat was' next' in- 
spccte-d. Most of it was, very promising, tliough vsome of tho variotias of wheat 
we,re more IVrnvar-d tl:i,an oth,ers. Wlioie manure li-ad not been applied the 
crop was very backward. The cowshed is all under one roo-f, and a separate 
stall is provid<xI for each cow. , The fioor is pav«l; and has .a good slope. 
Clo.se liandy is a, shed in which the co-ws^ feed 'is inix^xl, a fair amo-unt. Oil 
molasses beings'used. .'After the inspection members were emtertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Fotster. , ■ 


Gumeracha, October 24. 

Present—M essrs. , Mon fries (chair), Moore, 'Bond,, Stephens, 

Hanna, Sanderoo-ck,' A. E. and W. A. Ijoc, and Martin (Hon. Bee.), and one 
visito-r. ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ' 

WoODSiDE, CoNEEEENCE.—Be-legates reported on proceedings of this Con¬ 
ference, aiKl, specially'commended Mr. Besmondte address on animal physio¬ 
logy and'treatment of'stock complaints. ,,' 

Grass, Man'Ure.— Mr, Kitto„.stated that the .plo-ts on which', 'he applied 
manure last year did;not, look my better now,: than the,'unmanured land; ^ 
.^'ERtJiTG:'R 0 WER's''' ''AES'ociATxoN,-~.It,,:was-'Hecided 'to'''arrange for .'meeting, of' 
■fruitgro-wers' ^to,', consider,.question „'of -'forming,^: ,a' 'B'ranch' of' tins. Association', at 
Gumeracha. 
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Morcliarcl, October 22. 

Peesent —Messi's. Scriven (chair), Toop, Kirklaii'd, Pieiclisteiiij Forbes, 
Kiipke, O’Loiighlin, Kittc, Martin, McDoiigall, ami Back (Hon. Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Agiiicultubal College.— Mr. Kirkland reported on a recent visit to this 
institution. 

^ Feeding and Management of Houses. —Mr. Scriven read ^a paper on this 
subject. H-e advised bi'eaking in a horse at two- and a half years to three 
years old, giving plenty of handling, but not much work. ^ He preferred using 
an open bridle to winkers, as they were then not so timid, and could B*e@ 
better what they were expected to do. He would work young horses sepa¬ 
rately. In feeding chaff he preferred it cut to about 1 in. in length, as there 
was not so inucli waste as with short chaff, and it was free from dust. He 
was not in favour of giving wet mixed feed, as the horsies got no chance to 
sift out the dust, as they did with dry feed. Considerable discussion ensued. 
Some members suggested that it was a good plan to throw young horses once 
or twice, as it would help them to realise that they were mastered. 


Lucindale, October 22. 

Present —Messrs. Feuerheerdt (chair), Carmichael, Tavender, Linibert. 
and Beaton (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Underground Grubs. —Mr. Carmichael reported that these grubs were 
doing a lot of harm in his grass paddocks. 

Lambs Dying, —Considerable losses of lambs were reported, worms being 
the apparent cause in many cases. 

Brands AOt.^A lengthy discussion on the iiroposed amendment of the 
Brandts Act took place. Alembei's were not altogether in accord with the 
proposals, but the registration of earmarks met with support. 


BowhIII, October 21. 

Present —Messrs. Whitfield (chair), Pilmore, A. and E. P. ' J. 

AVaters, Drogemuller, and J. AVaters, jiin. (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Reports. —Mr. E. P. AFeyland repoi'ted that Gravestock’s Frampton., Bar- 
oota AA^onder, and MarshalPs No. 3 wheats had gone down badly owing to 
the heavy winds. The Hon. Secretary tabled samples of skinless or sugar pea. 
AAliere super was applied in the drills the plants were much stronger than 
those unmanured. ' In reply to^ question he stated that he found the dark 
peas did well when didlled in with manure, but the white peas appeared to 
foe injured by the manure, and did not come up well. 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. E. AA'eyland reported foal suffering from 
strangles, and asked whether he should open the gathering. Mr. C. Droge- 
muller advised leaving it alone. [See article in this issue by A^eterinary Sur¬ 
geon Desmond.— Ed.] Air. E. Drogemuller had had several cows affected by 
redwater, usually about fourteen days after calving. Hei had ciiied the 
'Coniplaint with doses of aconite and mix vomica. He also gave a little sul¬ 
phate of iron in the drinking water. 


Cradock, September 24. 

Present-. Ale&srs. Paterson (chair),, Ruddock, Gillick, Graham, Solly, 

Gleeson, and Garnet. 

Standard Bushel. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress, deal¬ 
ing specially with the discussion on standard bushel. They thought Air. Dai- 
ling should be well pleased with the result, but from the fannervst standpoint 
the discuseon was a farce.' It was ail vei-y well for Air.; Daiding to say-that; 
thotse who sold their wheat last season before the stand a 3’d was fixed got a 
better pince than those who sold under the reduced s tan da ixl. This had no 
bearing on the principle at stake, and they might just as well ask what if 
whpat had risen in price after the standard had been reduced. 
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KoppiOj October 27. 

Present— M-essrs. Giardmer (diair). Ro'berts, Jacobs, Newell, and Breai- 
naiid (Hon. Sec.). 

Inaugural Meeting.- -Messrs. G. B. Gardiner, J. O’Shanahian, and. T. 
Breniiiand were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretar}^ re¬ 
spectively lor eiusuiiig year. Matters m conneiction ^vitll the working of the 
Branch -were dealt with. 

Wheat Hying.— Menibers reported wheat crops to' b'e dying off in patclies, 
chiefly on the low flats. This was attributed to the very wet state o-t tiie 
Itmd during July and August, causing the roots to perish, the consequence 
being that with the dry weather in September tlile plant failed. It was agreed 
that it was not adxdsable to sow early-maturing wheat before June in this 
locality. 


Forest Range, October 20. 

Present —Messrs. Monks (chair), Townsend, Hackett, R., H., J., and A. 
Green, Vickers, Trevenen, and I'. Green (Hon. Sec.). 

Spue Pruning. —Mr. J. Green read a paper on this subject. The value 
of spur pruning of apple trees having been thoroughly proved, the question of 
when to prune boooines onte ot great impoid-ance. This, of’ course, will vai’y 
witii the locality. Forest Range was prqbably^ the latest diistrict in thO' 
hills, being about a month behind Norton’s Summit, so tliat operations would 
necessarily bb started later. Then, again, the character of the season will 
play an important part. In a dry autumn operations could be started earlier 
tli.an in a wet season. Each grower must, therefore-, exercise his o-wmi judg¬ 
ment in deciding when to prune. The tree must have stopned growth for the 
season. Usually here this will be about the middle of March, though it may 
be well on in April before- they could start on the trees growing in the bottom 
land. As it was labour t-hrown away if the shoots grow again, it was better 
to st-art a little late than too eaiiy. Different varieties of trees will require 
difiJerent treatment ^ some after they come into full bearing will want a lot 
of summer priining, while o-ther kinds will require little or no' pruning in the 
summer, but tre-atment in the winter, to ensure new growth eadi year. Gene¬ 
rally the vigoious growers need summer pruning after they ah© in full bear¬ 
ing. The shoo'ts must not be cut too short, .say, 8 to 4- in., with vS-ome varieties, 
and even longer with otliera, especially the Jonathan, on which at least 6 in. 
sliould be left. 


Quorris October 22. 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chair), Patten, Toll, Salmon, Rowe, Fiiday, 
Noll, Cook, Brewster, ami Walker (Ho-n. Sec.). 

ExHiiiiTS. .-The Hon. Secretary tabled bunch o-f luoenie showing 2 ft.^ 

3 in, of groiwtlx vsince previous month’s meeting ; also- some nice stems of 
rhubarb, and strongly advissed members to' plant. About lialf a tlozien roots 
of these would supply sufficient rhubarb through the summer for a large 
family. 

List' of Manures and their Uses. —It was resolved that tlie Department 
of Agriculture bo asked to- publish a list of fertilistere, showing those best 
adapte-d respeotiveily for agnculturei^ horticulture, and floriculture. [It is. 
quite impossible to do- this, as coin-ditions of soil, climate, moisture, cuitiva- 
tiofii, Aeto., will in the individual ease largely affect the results obtained from 
the use of any manure, whether it be in the wheatfield, the orchai'd, or the 
flower-garden.—Ei).]', ■ 

Prior OF Wheat.— Mr. Finlay read a short papfei- advocating tlie ado-p- 
tion of a standard price for wheat, which was the staff of life, the same way 
as there was a fixed price for gold of standard purity. Members were of 
opxmotn tliat this idea was quiti© impracticable, 

'''Boil.—M r. . Rowe read a'" paper dealing' with the respective classes'of 
soils, 'and the necessity for' careful ..study by the cultivato-r of thfe' properties 
and qualiHe® of each kind of land oh the ho-kling. An interesting discussion 
followed. 
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Riverton, October 29. 

., PEBSBNT—Messrs. A. J. Davie (chair), H. A. and W. B. Davis, VV. and 

ii. Kelly, Maloolm, Gray^ Badiii.a3a.j Camac, and Coeper (Hon. Sec.), and six 

VlSltOTSi. 

Hay. —Mr. H. A. Davis read a paper on the growing and treatment of 
hay. To grow good hay it was quite as necessary to tallow and work the land 
well las for a wheat crop ] in fact, more so, as weeds that will not injure the 
sample of grain will be gathered by the* binder, and will greatly deteriorate 
the quality of hay. Many farmers cut their lightest crops for hay ; this, in 
his omnioin,^ was a great mistake. A crop that will cut only 10 cwt. of hay 
will often yield 10 bushels of wheat; whereas a heavier crop may gO' 30 cwt. 
to 2 tons per acre', but will yield only 15 bushels. Thte heavier crop will pay 
better to* cut for hay, besides^ yielding a better quality article; besides, if the 
heaviest crop is cut for hay there is less risk of loss from rough weather. It 
is difficult tO' say which was the best wheat for hay, as they were often uncer¬ 
tain what they wonld cut until haymaking time arrived. They must, there¬ 
fore, ^select good all-round wheats, and, in his opinion, Majestic, MarshalTs 
Nou 3, Petatz Surprise, Gluyas, and King’s Early were amongst the best. 
For hay alonei the Purple Straw, Tuscan, and other old varieties were better, 
as they kept a better colour when well on to maturity than did the present 
white>-s!traw wheats. If the land is dirty wdtli oats, an early variety must be 
grown. He liked to sow thickly—^^vith early wheats li bushels tO’ 11 bushels 
per acre, and not less than 1 bushel of the better stooling varieties. For a 
hay crop he preferred to drill in the manure about March or April, and 
broadcast the seed later on. From 5 cwt. to 6 cwt. per acre more hay will be 
obtaiiiied than when sown in drills, and the crop is much easier to cut with 
the binder. Another great advantage in having some of the land manured 
in ladvance wasi that after wet spells during seeidtime they could go- on with 
their broadcast seeding until the land was fit to drill again. Boiiedust should 
bo applied as early as possible; but the soluble supers might be carried down 
too far for the wheat tO' get the benefit at the start if heavy rains fall soon 
after it is. applied. After seeding harro-w well with light haiTows, taking 
care to keep them clean, and avoid dragging. All stones and sticks should be 
cleared off the land, and when the crop is well above ground, and before the 
land sets, roll to level the ridges left by the harrows. Neglect rn this 
direction meant considei’able loss of hay, as the binder must be set to clear 
these ridges by at least an inch. He had seen hundreds of acres on which 
5 in. to' 6 in. oif the best- hay had been left on the field, because of the neglect 
to secure a level surface. This 4 inches or so over 200 or 300 acres repiie- 
sented a considerable amount of hay. Whenever a fanner has a fair quantity 
of hay to cut he should use a good binder. The hay is free from cliit and 
dust, and if well stookocl it will stand a lot of wet weather without injury. 
Besides, the binder cleans the land, and the crop is liaiwested in less time and 
labour. Two men and a boy with a waggon and team can cart and stack in 
the paddock 15 to* 20 tons of sheaved hay per day. Care should he ttaken to 
have the binder thoroughly overhauled some time before it is nedded. ^ A 
few shillings spent in putting it in good older is money well spent. For 
market the crop must he cut with a good green colour in it. The time has 
gone when grain was considered essential in good hay, and, for export, chaff 
without colour is looked upon as of little value. He advised stooking ahiiost 
immediately after the binder, making long, nariw stooks, say one sheaf in 
the centre and two on each side. Avoid making the sheaves too large. If 
these two points are attended to-, It will not matter how green the hay or 
how much rain may fall; good wheaten hay will not suffer much in the stoo'k. 
Hay should be stacked as soon as possible after it is dry enough. It comes 
out of the stack in much tlie same condition as i‘t goes* in, and if alloiwed to 
lay out in the field until parched and dry it will come out o-f tire stack, oven 
in the middle of the winter, in the same state. Such hay oaiinqt be /got into 
a good condition for chaffing, but will split and be dusty, especially if bound 
in large sheaves. He believed it would pay every farmer to stack his hay 
premptly in the paddock, instead of carting direct Ao- the chaff mill; the 
extra weight would pay for the extra labour. The site for the stack should 
be high and dry and easy of access. He had seen sltacks built in positions 
from which it would be impossible to remove the. hay during the six months of 
the year. In this district the stack should be set* out with the end facing 
west, eo* that the narrow surface o-nly is exposed to the weather. Care 
should be taken not to build too large a stack; one 20 yards x X 

feet, will hold about 100 tons; the same quantity will go into a stack 17 
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yjnxls X B yariix x 21 lo-eb, mukI he prel’eivrod tiie bi-tj-ader shick, ns beiiig. 
oiusieir io- hiidd. ..V go-od Inyef oi‘ sii-aw ar wheat, elintib ot prihcr'ilfly sheiaveil, 
wiieuia-ii, kstriau', ishoiild !,)('■ put ini tli-o groiuid., tii Mvokl liisis at' gncKl liny. Hi; 
foiiiiid it i'jnsii'Kti, qiiinkeist, niiid J.)e.sil:. te iay tin' wlienv'esi w'itli tihe I'orlc, put ting 
tli<‘ hill h-;; d-utwa ixls, nri'd laying tlie soeoiid n:n the strings oi' the first righf 
tju-ongh tile stnek. The two ■onhsldo roAViS iniisl, notjie stacked hie lighliy. 
li-i^ had se<-n some, nieii ]>aek, and even kr.pty thei eutskle I'oavs, whili‘ throu ing 
i!!t-o (lie iiii'dilh' nnyliO'W. Tiiis r'(:'sidte'd iiii th-e nikldle settling dewn uior'i'! 
than, the mdAide. and the rnin, iiistea'd ol‘ rniuiiiig ett, goes into ilu.* stac'k. 
M the midd.e. and siifes are erpi'nllA' ])n.dveid, aard a;n extrn layer put in the 
nviddle oficasiinnaily, Aorry little I’ai.ii A\ill go iaHto' tlio stack, ca'cii if a fall 
eceii!' betoix;' it is tliatch-ed. In building the stack, take care that-it '‘grews’^ 
a littin as tlie sides a;re naised, .so that t;he waiter will, dia)|) (‘tear wlien tlic 
thatch, is put on, Th a telling slionld be iknie, .and doiiie uedl, as iiroinptly as 
pos.sibk'i a,fter tlie stack is tinislied. He hail ofteiii seen, good stacks of liaA' 
tiiat had cost perhajis ,CI0() or more to. grow' and liarreist loft nntliatclived, 
W'itli tlie I'esidt' that, lialf is tliroAvn a,way aind useless, and tlie .i-cst causes 
Miueh lui jdoasanl nos; vritli. the dialf nierdrant. Yalning stra w’ at ,£1 per 
ton, tiiiO cost! of t ha tic,!ri:ng SiUch. v . stadc wo'iild not IraA'O exceeded .£4 to £6. 
in ri'gsr'd to seliiiig liay, lie wxmld adwise the fanner to sell a portion of his 
Chip e\'e:r,v twai oi* tliree ,iii.o:n.tli>s.. Ily .d.oi;ng this he \yoidd get an average 
price, and in tilnv long rnii if would be bet!t.er for both, fairiner and nierchiant. 
It was. a great niisialsei fo'i: farirKU's t:o iiold o.u to large stocks late i:ii the 
season, nioia^ ('specially wlteiii Iray is <,!ear. 4'boiisaiKls of pounds were lost 
lasit >*'car by both farnicirs ami diiatf nierdiants from this cause. Farmers 
refused £1- })or ton at tbc‘' end of tlie season, a:nd many solil afterwairdis. at 
£8 to £3 10s., wdiile some liaA'e lurt yet disposed of tlieir hay. Hr. 'would 
always advise thein t;o sidl on 'a xasing market, and aweid spoili.ng their hay 
by a. peiiny-wiiSe piiund-foolisli policy. Ooaisidorahle discussifOii ensued. Some 
rnernbors .i’a\x:)inre.d round: s:tO'r)k.s in preft'reiice to long ones, a..s tli-ey stiand the 
rough, weatlier Indteiy and if put up propeidy wdll resi.st daniage by 3*ai;n. 
Some members favoured stiacking butts out, except on the roof, wliei'e it Avas 
preferable to' put tlie hemls outAvards, as tlie. stack w'ould not, then require 
thatdung, if tilio laiof lias a good fall. 


EueJunda, October 24. 

PuRSKKT—M’eHsrs. Walter (chair), Kriimineil, Pfitsuier, Kduske, Sdiwarz, 
Schilk,n', aiud Weil. 

WlHK-STRAiNEii.-' -Mr Sdiiller tabled hoineinach' w'iiM'-strainer and fence- 
mender, which iwas favourably' cciinmented uiion. 

TiiAA'MinnNO ST.unvroNS. - C().ii.sid-i'i:rable di.scu.sisiion oxi tiuisi siubjt'ci look 
plaoe. I't- Avas stated that tluue w’<u'e hi or lb stallions tra\'elting the dits- 
trict, .AX't’ it was a ran' thing to see more than two (,)r tbrcH' of tln'in exhibited 
at the local shows, Members, tlionglit if tliese horses w’i*re good 'cnougli to 
travel the district, tliey should h'e wortli shownng. Itwas nji^reed tliat only 
Sfound hmms shoadd b-t'. used for brcH'ding inirposes, an<l vetei'inary mxamina- 
tioit cuf all travelling stallions Avas arlvocate'd. Hon, Secrc'tary snggostxKi 

the imposition of an annual licence fex* of £o, wlrich should be di'vot’ccl to 
pri55<^ for sitook exhibited at tlu' s]i(.)Avs in, the districts tlie lun'ses traAO'! in. 


Arthiirtorii, October 27. 

,\PRESBNT-“-Messrs,. PlaAYke (cliai,r), Short, S, T. and T. ,Lams.he.d, Welch, 
Rowe:, Wicks, and Palm,',(Hon. Sec.)., 

,Vy;''' ..Stock , Co.M:inAiNTS.— B-owe reported 'loss 'of horse from. Avliat ap¬ 
peared to be dropsy, bxit the treatment prescribed for this complaint did no* 
good'h', Mr.,''Short,, stated 'that to ,brmg, la.AAoiy thee afterbirth f:rorn, mares, he 
boiled 1 it>. of eurmnts, in a quart of new milk, and mixed it wdth some biarii. 
The,.mare Avoukl, eat this .m.i,xtnre''..rea.dily. ■ 

, lN:pER,ioik''BA'imwx:an.-—In' .,.reply..to-question of cause o.f barbAA’-ire rusting 
so quickly,''the Chairman^Etated, .that.it Avas'.due to inferkir material; only the; 
l>evst .quality shonld' be uEed ;"th'e cheap .lines .shonld bo avoided, as tliey aa^ot'o 
usually of little value. 
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Reeves Plains, October 21» 

Present- .- M.‘assrs. Folhnid (cliair), Carroll, Co'IkIori,' Day, Ak-xantl'er, 

Aniold, Gaiiieiaii, 11 B. and W. Oliver, and McCord (Hoii. Hoc.), and one 

Thb_ Farmer and the AIiddleaian. .Mr, J,' J. AleCoixl read a. paper on 

this sui)ject. There vas iaractieally no body of men tvho did not combine to 
pi-oie-ct their interests saA'o the tanners, who, aboA'e all otliers, shoidd be 
unit or 1. The coiiisequeiiee was that the farmer.s were, i n a sense, got at by 
aliystjrls of co'mbi.nations, and the only remedy for tliein was to form a strong 
union themseh-es. Only recently, in the ease of the inipoitation ot har¬ 
vesters, they had an instance of attempts being made to inrpoth heavier 

duties-.which the farmer would have to^ pay—for the benefit of the local 

maaiutactuders. _ Tire correspondeiicG on this subject indicated that the fanner 
was already paying too much fo2“ these harresters, and he thought they should 
endeavour to lessen the cost. Possibly tlie action of some of the Branches in 
refusing to deal throngh agents was a step in the rigid direction. He had no 
fault to find witli importing nrms having tlie agency of certain machine,s—- 
tliG evil they bad to’ combat was the travelling agent. Neaily every one of 
these firms has a number of agents running all over the State, and the 
expenses attached to this must be very great. As the farmer had to pay 
thesb expenses^ they were justified ni doing all they could to deal direct with 
the importers or manufacturer. In the Wimmei’a district a strong uiiioii 
of farmers had been formed, and they intended t.o deal direct with tlib maiiui- 
facturer whenever possible. On manures and cornsaeks, whieii tiiley wtu'e 
importing direct, they u-ould make a considerable saving; other lines they 
wei'ie buying in bulk. On machine oil they saved od. per gallon in this way, 
and be comd not see why tlie fanners in Boiith Australia could not do the 
same. Alenibens generally agreed with the writler, though some thought the 
travelling agents did g<>od. All were quite .satisfied that a higher duty on 
harv'estiiig machinery would mean increased prices to the fanner. It was 
resolved that tlie inembers of this Brandi believe in co-opcu‘ation amongst 
themselves. 


Petersburg’, October 29. 

P.RESENT—Messrs. Miller (chair), Bottrill, Travers, Philp, Noiirse, and 
M'ilvson (Hon. Sec.), and tu’O' visitors. 

AAeed. —Mr. Bottrill tabled sample of Asphcdelus fistulosus, wliich he 
sbate-d was growing vigorously oii the x-oads. and watercoiirses near 
Petersburg. 

Civil Servants as Judges at Shows. —*The Hon. Secretary read letter 
from Hon. Minister in reply to request that the Dairy Instructor should 
judgle at the local show, stating that he was opposed, on principle, tO' Civil 
servants acting as judges at these shows. 

Adelaide Show.—M r, Bottrill read an interesting paper dealing with, 
what he saw at the Adelaide Show. He was strongly opposed to; the system 
of single judging, the majority of the members present being of the same 
view. ' 


Wandearah, October 26. 

Present —Messrs. Almiday (chair), Wall, Fuller, Stanley, Davidson, 
Ferine, Roberts, E. H. and E. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Grading op Wheat. —Considerable discussion, arising out of Congress 
report, took place on the subject of grading of ydieat. Some members thought 
that if large graders Avere ei’ected at the principal ports all wheat for export 
could be graded to a given standard, which would have the effect of raising 
the standard and the price of South Australian wheat. Other niemb|ere 
thought that if anything was to be gained by grading wheat in this way it 
'would have been undertaken by the wheat merchants before now. 

Deterioration OP AYheats.— -Several members referred tO' the falling off 
in TOaliity of certain wheats. Borne varieties did not do' so well now as for- 
meiiy; the rustore^istance of certain varieties had fallen off considerably. 
It was considei'^ that this pointed to^ the fact that securing and testing new 
wheats slwuld have the careful attention of the Bureau. 
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Bute, October 24. 

PEBSENT-~-M'-essrs. A. Schi^oetor (cliaiv), H. Sch;rcM?tcj% Sbaniiaii, Bueliaii- 
Ell, Stevens, McEvoy, and AtcCornnack (j-lnn. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Pkofitablb Faemino. —M’r. Masters ioTwarded paper on tliis subject. 
ITie aiini of tlite i’arroer shonld be bi obtain all the pro'fit possible froni h;js farm, 
and to secure this lie slionld pay attention to all sources froni wlriob, lie can 
seen to a prolit. Under local conditions tliey T'€(|nir<‘d aliont. I,b0() acres of 
brnd to s/eeiiro sa,tixsfactory i‘esnits. Twelve horses and twO' men will be re¬ 
quired tlironghoiit the yetii*, worlcing at steady pressur'C. The land should be 
fallowed early as possible; fallow and sheexi were essential to stiecess. Tlie 
farmer shonkl keep a,t least 200 breeding ewes and about 100 pigs on a farm, 
of this size. Thb fallow should be sown during April and May, and some of 
the stubble land sown earlier, with a lato' wlieat, for hay. A portion of the 
wheat crop should be cut and headed, as this pi-actice not only lessened the 
risk of loss by storm, but provided a good stack of straw as a standr-by dai' 
drought. For working the fallows he preferred the nine-furrow plough, as it 
killed all weeds. Air. Sharxnan gexierally agreed witli Air. Alas tors, but prefeneKl 
the cultivator for working the fallows. He did not think pigs coiild be profit¬ 
ably reared on their farms on such a large scale as suggested. S;(>ve'ral mem¬ 
bers considiered more strength was recpiired tO' work a farm of 1,5(}() aci*es. It 
was generally agreed tliat tlie^ system of one crop in tliree years was the best 
for tJiis district. It was not considered advisable to sow a late-maturing 
wheat on the stubbles for hay. Cutting portion of the wheat crop early find 
heading it was advooatied by several membeT’S, and Mh". Buchianaii inst.aiicod a 
farmier who kept a large number of stock alive during a dry season by feeding 
them on straw mixed with molasses. 


lYIount Pleasant, November II. 

pEKSENT—Messrs. Phillis (chair), Tabscott, Alaxwell, M'.iller, Droge- 
muller, Godfreo, Giles, Thomson, and vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Mangels. .-™™Mr. A'igar ropoited on proceedings o>f ‘Woodside Conference. 
Member,s could scarcely credit the statement made by Air, Griggs that up to 
100 tons per acre of mangels had beeai grown in .England. Some of the 
members liad trio'd tlio paris green, brail, and sugar mixture recommended 
by Mr. Pearson for killing grubs, but it had not proved a success. ^ [TTiis mix¬ 
ture has for years been used successfully for desti'ojdng the nigld>teeding 
caterpillars in vines, mangels, and other crops. Tliese caterpillars usually 
hide m thb soil close to the plant during the day time. I^'or ordinary cater- 
pillars Uuut rennri,!! on the plants it i,s hot likely to be efl'octi\''e.-”--E:D.] M.r* 
Mhixwell gave a;rp interesting account of turnip gi'owiing or feeding stock in 
Scotland. He did not, however, think the crop would prove pro-fitable in this 
locaHty, 


iVIallala, November 7. 

' ■pB,Es»NT---MoissrB'.' Temby (chair). Moody, Jenkins, Aluroliy, Wilson, Wor¬ 
den,, McCabe, Marshnwm,'Nairn., Mler,'ana .Newin (Hon, Sec.),, and live horn 
.members' and two, visitors. 

,,' ,' P 1 NNAROO 4 —Mr. J.'U. McCabe read a .very interesting paper* describing, 
.a,,repent visit to .Pinnaroo district.’ ■ Leaving ■ Tailem 'Bend' and' going, ©aat 
to . Moorlands, Woo.lshed, ;eleven,^milas. distant, the country is compose of ,,a 
light,^ sandy .Mil','a few .inches'in’depth,over..'limastone rock* It is covered 
principally with pine and sheaoak and is fairly grassed., but on the whole it 
seems:.."a dry’ country'..";.. .At '.the„.woo.lshed .the 'land improves. A" cro.p' ol BOOi 
'.acres,..not.manured, gave'last year,.a.return of 17 bushels..' .Acco>rdi,ng to 
smt.-appearan<)es',..this:yeaF®'''.,'prospect''.is about. ^'8 to 1 . 0 .,., bushels per acre. 
From here'.'to,'.Po,lly’'s .'Well'.':'th 'land' .varies, .and,'.'on . the' whote,' will 
be^ difficult to farm. Polly’s Weil is about 40 ft. deep, and con- 
tains .good. stocL water. The nes:t Stage.-..is.. '18 miles' on,; to>','Parrak.ie:,.Well, '' 
.and 1 © very good country. There:, ■ is 'plenty 'of,:, m.allee'. 'and.' bush, and. 'Where 

pat^es of tlm scrub had been reoen%...'burnt"..the'grass' is now 2 ft.' high,''and' 
wild liowei's abundance. For a . oonsiderabl'e distance, 'about, six .miles, 
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tliere ruiiSi a limestone range. Along its sides tlie soil is a good sandy lopii, 
over red clay. In many places are fi'esh. water springs or soaks, which afford 
a good supply^for stock. After leaving the range the land still contiiiiies 
favonrable. Water can be got at a fair depth and of a good quality. The 
low inallee scrub is dense, although it would be easy to roll dowm and clear 
by burning. Parrakie \Veli is about 180 ft. deep, g^nd has an abundance of 
fresh water. From there to Wow Wffw is 16 miles. This tract is composed 
of low, sandy ridges, running east -and west. On the hats, the soil is sandy 
loam over red and yellow clay. Numerous crab holes are to be seen, and in 
places are iron ore patches. At Bingo Plain, halfway, the mallee is bigger, 
suggesting that the country has not been so frequently subject to bush fires as 
other parts. Spear grass is plentiful. Approaching Wow W^ow the land im¬ 
proves, and more settlers are in evidence. The soil is chocolate over red 
and blue clay. The open plains are well grassed. A crop of wheat was seen 
here, which lappeared to be worth about 8 bushels. The land ivas 
ploughed up and seed put in without manure. The well at Wow 
vVo'W is about 200 ft, deep, with a. good suppl 5 ^ of fresh wa-ter. Prom "Wow 
l^Vow to PiiiTiarop is about 24 miles. The land varies in the first part of the 
stage. High sandy ridges are .numerous. Low mallee and dense bush are 
plentiful. Arriving^ at thb Piiinaroo boimdary, a marked improvement is 
noticeable. The soil is more uniform, consisting principally of chocolate loam 
over red clay. The Pinnaroo' well is about 210 ft. deep, with an abundant 
supply Off fresh water. There are about 200 acres cleared on the newly 
selected blocfe ready for cultivation next year. The grass is good upon the 
oi)en_ plains, and the timber is big where preserved fi'om fire. The rainfall 
of Pinnaroo averaged about 14 inches. On the whole, he was favourably im¬ 
pressed. He felt certain that most of the present selectors would require a 
premium before parting with their selections. When lailway facilities were 
affoa’ded, Pinnaroo^ he was confident, would become a valua^ble asset to the 
agricultural areas of the State. 


Waikerie, IMovemlbcr 5. 

pBESENT— Messrs. Perry (chair), Jones, Blizard, Starr, Rogers, ikllen, A. 
Lewis, Sen. and jun., and G-reen (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

HomBvSteap Meeting. —This meeting took tlie. form of a visit of inspection 
to the horticultural blocks at Ramco. Mr. Perry called attention to disease 
in some vines^ which was strange to members, and it was decided to send 
specimens to Professor Perkins for identification. Grasshoppers were re¬ 
ported to be priesent in great numbers and doing much damage to vines and 
trees at Waikerie. 


Koolungra, November 17. 

pEESENT —M'^rs. Button (chair), Jose, Palmer, Perrin, Burgess, Lawry, 
and Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Complete Harvestee.^ —Mr. F. S. Burgess rtead a paper upon this subject. 
While he was of opinion that in the future the complete harvester would 
largely displace the ordinary stripper, most of those who had good strippers 
and winnowers were not in a position to discard them for the harvester. 
Besides, the price of these machines, as is usual with new implements, is 
at present very high, prices ranging from £72 to £100. There was no doubt 
of the labour-saving character of the harvester, as a fanner employing five 
men tand using the ordinary stripper could, with the 1 ^rvester, get through 
his work with three men. The fact that harvester could be worked from 
early morning until‘late in the day, so long as the crop is ripe, the land 
iioft "too weit), and the day fine overhead, was of great importance. At the 
same time, however, if the grain is harvested damp it must be turned out 
of the bags and re-winnow'ed, or it will heat and get weevilly. He had heard 
that a number of farmers in Victoria had discaraed the harvester for the 
stripper, foecause the former machine scattered the chaff and weed seeds all 
over the field. This difficulty was, however, overcome by the use of the 
chaff-carrier. He would very much like to see fanners supporting the 
locally made farm implements. It was stated that one largo American firm 
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Employed about 8,CKH.) ineii luid boys; tl'ii.s. probably laeaiit that. 25,0(„Hl 
p'eople wer© -depeiideint upoiii t h-eso works. A,s x\Mst.raiia liad ptcioty i.)i c<i.al 
laaKl iron, he (•oiilcl not seo why, it tlio local iuajmtactnfe'\s wew properly 
snpp'ort'e'd, tiiey coitld not tnr:ii out iiu|)h:vnient.s just as gtro-d and :r:^ cheap 
ais they could be imported troui Anierica. A large ana lliririny;^ timuiH 
laidiiring population would nuavii. a much better market tor tlio :l:ar;m'x‘r’f>‘ 
pro'dace, and inereavsed prosperit\' gene rally. Alembei's were unaini;mous 
tliat the haiu'estoirs did thelj^ Avork well, the rudy practical dra^\'!)aek Iming 
the losis ot cliaff, wlricli was. ot coiisiderat)le value to the tanivrr. 


Peiiolaj Uovemloer I2« 

Present —Alessrs. Darwent (chair), Peake, ArcBain., Alex.ande;r, Worth¬ 
ington, Pounsett, Storiey, Riedvetts, and Allnutt (Hon. Sec.). 

Railway ExcirRsioNs.-.-Membe.rs were of opinion that tire Piailway De¬ 

partment should be asked to issue excursion tickets to Adelaide every three 
months from stations lifty miles or more from the city. Tins concession would 
be in the interests of farmers and producers generally, who often ca,THiot avail ■ 
themsfeh'cAS of the ordinai'y excursions. 

.Ra;pe, Kale, and -Mustakd. .Menibej's desired infomiatioii as to tlu' best 

way to harvest seed of rape, kale, and nmstard. [Can any member advise on 
this matter:'—E b.] 

/ - 


Millicent, Movember 3. 

Present- A;lessrs. Harris (chair), Stuckey, Stewart, Yareoe, Holzgreld, 
'Oberiander, Hai't, Atagor, Hurchesson, Alutton, AleRostie, Boiiielian:!, a,nd 
Camp bell (Hon. Sec.). 

Rope erom AVaste Binder TwiNS.—AIr. Holzgrefe tabled ropes madc^ 
from Waste binder twine. Though not as neat .as ordinary rope, owing tc)- the 
number of knots in it. it made a very serviceable rope for tying up h-oTBes, etc. 
In reply to quest-ion, be said it would not pay to employ any one specially in 
making rope*-; but they could protitably devote some of their time on vvet 
days to such. work. Air. .Hutchesson thought the extra ;ma.n that would be 
required to_ remove tl?ve b*and.s when cutting the chaff would cui-tail aipy 
advantage from saving the twine. Several members cOiiisidered ihat if tlie 
twine was cut up witli the cliaff it vvaus likely to injure ho:rseis eating it. 

.Pin.miNG Fui'it Trees. --Air. Alutton gave an address on this _ subject, 
a<lv<:'rs-oly criticising the system of spur pi’uning advujea-ted by Mr. Qui,un. He 
started that he had viisited a nuinbei^ o:f oi’cliaixls near Adelaide, but did ru,)t 
find a, gi*ower wlio^ agreed with the new metiiod. [Evideiutly Al i*. Alutton did 
iiO't seek in 1:1 k‘ right (jiuirters hir practical d'e.monsl:rations of tliit* V'alue of 
spuT* prmii.ng. ;Ed. I He did not believe in oontiniially tipping back tlie new 
wood, hut would allow' it to grow .naturally, and wdi’cR it got too thick wouki 
then cut it. Spur pnining, iti his min-d, was just pruning the trees to death. 
Mr. Campbell pointed imt, that tins system was vei*y largidy ;{)r.*u'ti.s(Ml, n.nd 
with great ;Sucoess, in Taismania; it-was recommended in ' Bailey‘iPrniu.ng 
Book’^; and was the outcome of years of careful study anil experiment. In 
his own orchard he iia'd adopted it, and tliougii some of Ins friend.s said lie 
was pru.riing tlie ti’-ees to death, tliey were still healthy, and. were clot lied 
with fruit spurs from the crutch to the two-year-old wmod. Mr. Hart, in 
referring to the pruning of fruit trees, stated that some growers made the 
mistake of pruning on to- two-year-old wood, with the result that the shoot 
was likely to succunib. By severe pruning they secured plenty of fruit spurs 
along the limbs; if too many, 't wais a very simple matter to .remove sornd. 

Grazing V. Cultivation.— At August meeting Air. Holzgrefe read a paper 
in which he contended that it was more pmfftable to utilise their land for 
grazing than for ^wheatgrowing. In criticising the paper, Mr. Campbell 
contended that this could only be done on a holding larger than the average. 
He,thought in thekrst case Mr. Holzgrefe' had made'a, mistake'' in basing his 
calculations Gn the past three years, as stock had been unusually profitable. 
"Whereas, owing to the very wet season,'the.'wheat crop had been below the. 
average. , There'iras, of oounse, no'.comparison between the rieeult'S of’ 'graz¬ 
ing on land that had been merely cleared of tussocks and timber and on hind 
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that Iiad been broken up and was now laid down to good grasses. Apart from 
the actual questicai of profit to the owner, there was no qiiestioai that, from 
a national point, if Air. Holzgrefets contention was correct, it would be a bad 
thing for the State if less land in the South-East was cultivated and more 
land merely grazed. Mr. Holzgrefle said he was satisfied that in the Soiith- 
.’East the man who had to enix)loy hired labour got little or no |;)rofit out -of 
wheat. Several of the large landholders had tried wheat, but found stock 
more profitable. Mr. Stewaid. .said tliat had been their expeit'ence at Ren- 
delsliam. Air. Alagor stated that better crops of wheat were grown on the 
poor .soil with the aid of super than he coiind grow on heavy, black land. 


Kaponda, November 

Present —Messrs. O’Sullivan (chair), S. A. and G. Harris, Flavel, Shan¬ 
non, Teagle, Pascoe, Banyer, Daly, Vogt, O’Dea, and Holthouse (Hon. Sec.'). 

Fallowing. —Air. 4Vindebank forwarded a paper on this subject. He ad¬ 
vocated fallowing as early as possible. If he could manage it he would finish 
not later than the end of August. The land should be harrowed lightly and 
then cultivated before the end of October. In suitable places, such as the 
sanely flats along the ri^'er, he would sow some melons on tlie fallow'. Cattle 
a.nd pigs did well on the fruits. A few acres of sorghum inight. be sown on 
such land and be fed off close in time to get the land ready for wdieat. Beetl¬ 
ing should be started about the middle ot April and finished by the middle of 
Atay. He favoured Alarshall’s No. 3, Ata.jestic, Silver King, and Comeback 
wdieats for this district. Alembers generally agreed wdth Air. AVindebaiik, 
though it was admitted that it was impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rules on the subject of fallowing. 

Presentation. —The Cliainuan presented Air. G. Harris, on behalf of the 
members, with a silver-mounted walking-stick, in recognition of his seiwices 
as Hon. Becreta.ry for a niiinber of years. 

Barley in AIanure Bags, —Some di.scussion took place on the presence of 
barley in wdieat crops, which vsome members attributed to the use of second¬ 
hand sacks for manure. Air. Shannon said one of his men called his atten¬ 
tion to barle.y seedns in the manure bags, and he had w'ritten to the m-anufac- 
turers about it. The latter had advised him that owdiig to an oversight some 
secondhand barley bags had been used, but steps had been taken to prevent 
its occurring again. 


Kin^SCOte, November 14- 

Present— Alessrs. Turner (chair), Melville, AAright, Bell, Bates, Nash» 
Haavke, Aylifi'e, Neave, and Cook (Hon. Sec.). 

Barley. —Mr. J. Melville tabled bead of Big English barley, wdth six 
distinct O'ffsetts, also heads of barley wdiicli he had cross-fertilised. 

Dairying. —Mr. G. G. Ayliffe read a paper upon this subject Up to 
the present, dairying had bCien greatly neglected in this district, and he 
thought this w'as to be regretted, as w'ith proper management tlm dairy herd 
would be found reliable source of income. To make dairying_ pa>p they 
would first liave to improve the breed of their cow's. To do this, farmers 
should unite to buy purebred bulls to mate wdth their best cowo._ In select¬ 
ing the COW'S to breed from it would be well to choose those wdiicli I'cspclnd 
most readily to good feed and esdra attention, as their progeny would be 
more likely to- inherit the good ^qualities of their sire tlian the progeny of 
cows of a fixed type. In selecting the bull care must be taken to choosie 
one of a goo'd niilking strain. If possible his dam and graiidclani should be 
inspected, and if they are good niiikers a pound or two shoiild not prevent 
tliem from purchasing the bull, as, although the dairy qualities are essen¬ 
tially female functions, they are very largely transmitted through the sire, 
lieince the value of a good bull in- a dairy herd. Hie thought the milking 
strain of Shorthorn the best breed of bull to obtain, as they w^no haircly, 
and the bull calves would make better vealers, or, if castratecl and reared, 
more useful bullocks than thO;progeny of either the Jersey or Ayrshire. ■' He 
had' had somq Experience with .the Jersey, and, although splendid butter' pro'-:, 
ducers, t'hey required housing'or rugging to get the best results. ' He would 
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advisc' fdrni'ers- on tlio island to leave the Jersey alone for the present^ 
though it might pay later on, when they had built up the staudaid of their 
CO'WS towards the type oif the Shorthorn, to introduce a strain of the Jersey 
to improve the quality of the milk. If they wei*e to. make a success of 
dairying, their cows must have good, feed and plenty of it. He had not 
beoin long enough in the district to say which fodders would pay best, but 
he believed kaloi, mangoldsi, rape, lucerne, rye gruHs, ami sorne of the clovers 
would all dO' well. For early green^ feed Cap© barley will give gocxl results, 
while pie melons, sliced, and fed with bran, eto., can be profitably utilised. 
In the spring they usually had a lot of feed that could be turned to better 
account if made into ensilage. A liberal allowance of salt slmuld be pro¬ 
vided. With la steamer running twice a week to Port Adelaide hte limbed 
to see the separator intinducted on every faiun where cows were kept. Pro¬ 
vided cleanliness was ohserved in their operations, the creiam could be db- 
live*red at Port Adelaide in- good condition. The separator should be taken 
to_ pieces and all dairy appliances thoroughly scalded after use. The skim 
milk could be put tO' good use on the farm in feeding calves and pigs. H:e 
was convinced there was good money in dairying for the farmers on th© 
island. 


Carricton, l^ovesnber 7. 

Present —Messrs. Gleeson (chair), Manning, Ormiston, Hupatz, Davis, 
Kaerger, Fisher, O’Halloraai, Co-gan, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Breeding Cows for Dairying.— Mr. W^. Hupatz read a paper on this 
subject. They were all satisfied that they must turn their attention to 
something besides wheatgrowing in this district. Their holdings were mostly 
too small for sheep, consequemtly they must rely upon dairying^ tO' supulemeiit 
their returns from wheat. To make dairying profitable a herd of good cows was 
the first essential, but unless blessed with a mir amount of capital the farmer 
caiinoit possibly buy such a herd. He must, therefore, do his best tO' improve 
the quality of his herd by securing a good bull, and breeding fi’om the best 
oif tlie cows he has. They must first decide what type of bull was most siiit- 
ablb to their locality. The Jersey was too small and delicate for this locality, 
while there was a prejudice against the Hoistein, though the cows of this 
strain tliat he had kept had praved good doers, quiet, docile, and goo'd milkers. 
For their conditions lile believed they would get best results from the Here¬ 
ford or Shorthorn. He had good cows of both bleeds, but, as the former ap¬ 
peared to stand drought conditions better, he would favour a bull of that 
bleed. _ As it was not practicable for the Branch to buy a bull, he suggested 
six or eight near neighbours should combine to purchase a good bull, appoint¬ 
ing one of their number to take clmrge of the animal. Insteacf of shifting 
the bull from place to place he was satisfied it would be better to bring the 
cows to him. A fair sum sliould be paid for the keep of the bull, and a small 
charge nrade for tlxe service of the animal. Any suiiplus I'cceipts could be 
divided amongst the members at the end of each year. Most of the members 
favoured the Shorthorn or tb© Hereford for this district, and it was generally 
agi’eed that dairying would pay. 


Gawler River, Novcmiber 18. 

PRESENT—Messrs. Hillier (chair), Spencer, Kreig, Winckel, Dawkins, and 
Leak',(Hon.. See.). 

', Stock Complaints. —Mr. Hillier stated that Vetferinary Surgeon Desmond 
had tested his daiiT- herd with tuberculin, and had pronounced them healthy. 
One member reported one of his cows had been suffering from a running sore 
at the ear. It became so bad that the animal was destioyed. Members 
tiiought the sore was probably due to some foreign matter. Some members 
i-eported trouble with stock through cocky chaff getting into the eyC'. Pow¬ 
dered lo*af sugar applied as soon as the trouble occurred was said to be effective 
in'.remedying'it.. 

Barley FOR Pigs.— Members thought English barley was the best kind of 
.'barley for fleeding' to pigs.. . , , 
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WIiyte-Yarcowle,'Moverntier !9. 

Present— Miessrs. Hack (chair), Lock, Hunt, Jenkins, Pascoe, Faml, 
Faulkner, land Boerkc (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Improvbb Farming. —The Hon. T. Pascoe, M.L.C., gave an address on 
‘intelligent Farmer, or Knowledge Applied to Agriculture.” It was now 
generally^ ilecognised that more tFan mere physical strength and endurance 
was required by the man who was to .succeed in farm work. It was careful 
thought and experiment that had brought about the improvement seen of 
lat-e years in South Australian methods of farming. In particular, the sys¬ 
tem of spelling tlm land, tallowing, and manuring, bad worked wonders. 
The use of commercial fertilisers had completely ohanged the aspect in most 
districts. ^ The wheat yields had been largely increased, while the feed had 
not only increased in quantity, but also in quality, and they were told by 
veteriimry authorities that cattle fed Oiii grass grown cn manured land were 
freer from thte complaint which had caused such losses throughout the State. 
Farmers must exercise considerable care in the selection of manures, and of 
wheat suitable to their conditions. The successful farmer of the future will 
undoubtedly be the man who makes the best use of his brains in applying 
scientific kiiowledge to his work. Mr. Pascoe tead an extract dealing with 
results obtained in America by the inoculation of soil with nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria. Mr. Fanl referred to the value of the wheat called Bobs; it was 
ruvsit-resistant, prolific, and of very high milling value. 

Inspection of Crops, etc. —On October 22 the members of the Branch 
paid a visit of inspection to Ganowie Sheep Station and to Mr. Makings farm. 
Crops generally throughout the district are promising. Locusts are plenti¬ 
ful, and increasiing. Members thought some efforts should be made to exter- 
raina-te them, and that the Govemment should give assistance in this work. 


Mount Gambler, November 12. 

Present —Messrs. Edwards (chair), Wedd, Mitchell, Buwoldt, Williams, 
Norman, Wilson, Watson, Pick, Barrows, and Collins (Eton. Sec.). 

Utilization of Poor Land. —Mr. Wedd resumed the discussion on this 
subject. There were thousands of acres of poor land in the district, carrying 
about one sheep to five acres, which, in his opinion, could be greatly impro'V’ed 
at little expense. If the rushes, etc., were burnt off, and seed or Yorkshire 
fog grass sewn, they would get good feed. Wattles would pay well on their 
poor, sandy country, and they might pay some attention to growing timber. 
The splendid forests that formerly existed bad been destroyed, and they now 
had to send to^ Victoria for split or sawn stringy bark. In many places ail 
they would need to do to get a stand of young red gum or stringy bark would 
be to fence off stock and keep fires out. On ferny land he would advise 
sowing cocksfoot grass. Mr. Pick generally supported AYedd. On the 
poor, ferny sand he would burn early, plough roughly, and harrow, then sow 
Yorlvshir© fog or cocksfoot seed. When the grass got a ^od start he would 
stock the land with cattle, as they would destroy the fern in time by tramping 
it about. Unless they netted the land they could not grow -wattles, as the 
rabbits destroyed the young plants. His experience with wattles was that if 
they were planted in rows, and the ground broken up in strips 3 ft. to 4 ft. 
wide, the wattles made as much growth in six years as they did in ten yeai's 
on unbroken land. It was generally agreed that a- mistake had been made 
in selling the forest lands in the South-East, and also by landowners in 
burning too frequently, the result being that grass had been all destroyed in 
many places. Mr. Watson mentioned that good results had been obtained by 
sowing cocksfoot on the fern land in Benara. Tagosaste, or tree lucerne, was 
suggested as worth growing on the poorer soils. 

Sheer DiPS.—Stock Inspector WlUiams read a paper en this subject. The 
compulsory dipping of sheep for lice and ticks came into force thirteen years 
ago*, and although there had been a marked benefit there was still room for 
considerable improvement. The amount of money and labour expended in the 
dipping of sheep should be giving better results. The use of unsuitable dips, 
particularly the carbolic dips, was the cause of this. Carbolic dips were too 
volatile, and did not afford protection to the sheep for any length of time. 
He was strongly of opinion that the non-poisonous dips should not be used; 
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it wns ^\•a«te of tioio aincl money to continue to use carbolic dips. In New! 
Zloahui'd ^^toc•lcfJ^^'ners find i,t neceiSiSiary to'dip twice a year' for lice., ajid fi-e was 
siiiMi it a'ould pa>' to do so in tliiis district. Owners sliould see tha-t their dips 
aroi k<‘|)t cioan, and the liqTiid at pi-oper strongtli. Slileep iiolcl the dip better 
il' I luis i'oiir !()■ eight weeks^ giaiwth of wool on them. Tlie DepartnieDt 

inteiideil to {niforce the regnlatioins providing for co]n|>iilsory dipping. Own¬ 
ers iraAvdiing nr <‘\pOLsing intest<x{ sheep were liable to a lieavy penalty. Per- 
isioiiis buying sluM^p at sales sho'Uld ascej’taiu if they Inive been dippeal, as sheep 
AA'C're oftlen. sofd off shears Avithout dipping. Members generally agreed tliat 
tlio arsenical dips Avere best, 


Caltowie, October 24. 

Fuesekt-- .Messrs. Eoyal (cliair), Patten, Petatz, Moore, Neate, Ivei'i', 

A. irnd J. McGalluni, Jettner., lieAA^ett, Gratram, Mc'D-onakl, J. G. -and F. 
Lefi,ni.a.m:i (Hon. Sec.). 

SuMMEit FoD:p;i*::R.“-A:£:r. McDoniald read a paper on tliis subject. Mucli 
diA^ersity of opiitiioin exists amongst farmers in the Northern distjdcts^ as to 
tire possibility of groAving summer fodders, and hte tlioiig'it OAx^iry farmer 
would do Aveli to set opart 10 to 20 .acres ot his falloAA's for expe'rini.entiiig in 
tvliis <lii‘ec‘tion. H<raA'y soils, liable to become Avaterloggecl r.iid bake.d, should 
1)0 'avoided. lim-estone and sa'iidy laii'cls of a.vei^age chia-ractei* Averb most 

lilvcly to giA^e good results. AVhere lueenu^ udll do it should be sown; under 
irrigation it w.a», witluxit doubt, the best fodder they coul'd gi’OAA'. It A^'as lalso 
worth trying, as was suggest*cd at Congress, in the cei'ieal crops. Maize 
plantiKl early in SeptemlDor on Avell-Avorked early tallow shoukl giA^e a fair 
rcdurn. Pia:nt in drills 3 fc'ct apart, 'nn-d sow seed 4 inches d'Cep and 1 foot 
apart in the drills, ixe-ep tlie land betAvO'an the ro.ws. cultivated to' destroy 
A\''eGds and retain the nioistude. Picnnelo'iis jniglit be planted witli advaaitage 
oi trong, <!eep, loamy soil. Tlie fruits are r'elishecl by alni'Ost all stock. 
Sorglriim might 'also- be groAvn under similar com'ditions to maize. If rnianured 
Avith super,* bettbr rO'Sults will be obtained, and the sucoeoding cereal crop 
Avill aliSO' betrefit. He Avas trying Paspaliim clik'tatum, Avliicli Atm so' highly 
A’aluetl in tire Eastern St'ates; but it aauas toO' soon to express .any O'pinion as 
to its value for this district, A neAA- fodder plant fimn Algeria., ‘bSulla/^ 
AA'as favourably repo-rtecl on^in the Goulbonni district of Yictoria. This 
plaoit. AA'fis stiated tO' bC' superio'C to lucerne, tliriving on poor soils, and yield¬ 
ing heavily. It should be AA^ortli tiying here. [“Sulla,^^ or Malta CloA^er, 
Avas impoi'ted by tire Bureau a good many years ago, and tried in A*a,ri'0us 
parts of tlie State, It has not, lioAvever, giAmr satisfactory resrilts in the 
ili’y areas.*' 'Ed.] Rape Avas a fodder from AA’liich they shoaild get sx>Iendid 
retiirns. It should be soAvn early in the autnnm, for Avinter feed ; it Avoukl 
prove iiiAuiluable foa* young stock and lambing OAves. 


Ang’aston, October 22. 

PREs:ENT--'--Mteksrs, .Bundle (chair), Friend, ^Player. Plush, Si-vell, Sii:)lcy, 
'S. O. and A. Smith, Trimme'r, F. and A. Salter, and MattheAA^s (Hon. Bee.), 
.and tAA^' Ai,.sito'rs.. 

Homestead AIeeting. —Membem paid a A^isit of inspection to Tarrawatta- 
Statk):n, largely AAuth a view fo iseeing the shearing, operatio.ns and the method 
of AA'oolelassing. ■ The im.provemen.ts, especiially in labour-saving devices, at 
the shearmg shed were carefully inspected and favourably commented on. 

Spraying.— Air, B. Plush read a paper on this subject. Iki secure best 
results in spraying they should first get their trees intO' pi'oper sliape. A 
Bhort-steimned., op'Cn centre and spur-pruned tree aauis most satisfacto'ry. Hfor 
apricots he advi'sed Bo-rdeaux'mixture,, made with 8 ib. bluestone, 8 fb. lime, 
a:nd -50. gallons of. Awatbr. XTsUially one. .a.pplic.atioai AA.m.!S suffi,cient'; but' tSfOme- 
times a second' sproydng'dvas necessary. ,Fo.r'this the streiuzth should be 
3 11),'lime, 4 !1). bluestone, and 50: gallons-uva-ter, Tliisalso' applies. ,t 0 ' peaches, 
for ';pr<eventiO'n of' curl-lbaf.. For apples.'he. .used; the mixture of streiigtlp of 
5-5-50,'■ a;nd, if neoGBsavy, added'Arsenic for'oodlm .mO'th, The first'spraying 
"fo'r codIi:n motli: should he.' given as soon' as the fruit is ni-cely set.; tlie secoiiid, 
about tliree' AA’beks later; "'and the'thi,id, jus-t before Christmas. A'fourth 
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spriiying (jii the later kinds nould be necessary about the middle of January; 
and for the latast varieties, like Rome Beauty, Strawberry Pippin, etc., a 
fiftli spraying was advisable. He boiled 1 ft*, of arsenic wkh ‘l it), of fresh 
lime ill 1 giillon of ivater for about an hour, and then used 1 fpiart of tins 
mixture to oO gallons of water. Mr. X. Saltei* stated that lie had foiiiid that 
they could keep lime fiesh and good for kseveral inontlis by ]ilacing it in an 
old carbide drum, covering it with a layer of old lime, and closing tlie lid 
tightly. 


lltera Plains, raovernber 19. 


PiiESENT— MessTs. Horiihardt (chair), Jacobs, Barritt,, R. and J. Deer, 
juii., Chase, Gale,, D. G. and A. R. Ramsey (Hon. Sec.), land three visitors, 

_ AtuLLENisiNG V. GrX'Bbing Lani). —-Mr. W. Jacobs read a paper on this 
subject'. He had had over 20 years’ experience in mulleuisiiig scrub land, so 
lie conkl cLa,nii to kno-w something about it. He had come tcj the conclusion 
that mullenisiiig was the most unprofitable method of clearing land for ciil~ 
tiviatioii. Tlie niain reason for this ivas that the wear aiKl tear and cost of 
repairs' tO' machinery on the niullenised land were three times ais great as on 
grubbed land. Besides this, ou mulienised land much time was lost both at 
han’^est- and sieved time. He estimated that it' took 20 xier cent, more time to 
deal ivith a given area o>f the former land to what it did on grubb>eci land, 
lyliile there ivas always a certain amount of land wasted. It the miillenisecl 
field is examined carefully, they would find that foi* from one to four yaixls 
ar'Ound each large stump Uiere was very little wheat produced. When every¬ 
thing was taken intO' consideration, he was cjuite satisfied that grubbing, 
though more costly at the start,, was cheaper in the long lain. _ He sug¬ 
gested that tlie Branch sboukl eiicleavour to arrange for a field trial of grub- 
liiiig maeliiiies, as it was important that they vshould have tlie che'apest and 
best macliiiie. Alembers generally agreed that grubbed land ivas the most 
profitable tO' work; but it was pointed out that leSvS capital was required to 
start with when the land was only mnllenised. 

■Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Barritt tabled samples of wheat growai from 
seed distributed b;^^ the Bureau. One variety, Boomerang, was considered 
to promise well for this locality. 


Crystal Brook, l^ovemlber 12. 

Present —Messrs. Hamlyn (chair), Hutchison, Davidson, Venning, Bil- 
liiigliunst, and Symons (Hon'. Sec.). 

Shoeing Horses. —Mr. G. Davidson read a paper on this subject. A 
practical farrier should iiossess a good knowledge of the paits of the foot, and 
the best way to protect them from injury. The man 'who followed Nature as 
nearly as possible would make the best job. In preparing the hoof no> liard- 
aaid-fast rules as to. paring and rasping could be laid down, as the treatment 
will vary laccouding to the shape of the feet. Some horses have strong feet 
and high heels, while others do not require the rasp on the lieels_ from onei 
year’s end to another. A fiat-footed horse requires more protection to tlie 
heels than one with strong, well-shaped feet. A well-formed foot shoukl be 
neaijly round, with thick crust and sti-ong, well-defined bars. The frog shoukl 
.not be cut more than absolutely nec^essary, as the^ old parts \yill peel O'ff 
soon as the ne-w frog is sufficiently developed. With a good foot rasp suffi¬ 
ciently to get a level bearing for the shoe; do- not remove the bare 
unless there are corns between them and the outer crust. Leave tlie wall of 
the foot the same thickness all round. Having prepared the foot, make the 
shoe to' fit it SO' that very little rasping will be necessary after it is nailed on. 
For a small shoe five nails will be sufficient, a.nd for dinught ho-r&es seven 
nails to each shoe, 'With horses inclined to brush behind, many snn+bs make 
the mistake of cutting away the intside of the hoof. He had tried cutting 
down the ofi or outside of the hoof,^ so that in time the fetlocks will stand 
farthei’ apart. After shoeing twice in this way he found the JiO'Pse:', travellecl 
clean. Many good horses were iniined by bad or careless shoeing. 
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Dowlirig'viliej Novefnber 18. 

Peesent —Miessrs. fcluair), Montgomery, Plielps, Watkins, Grave, 

Crowoll, Powell, and Lock (Hon. Sec.), -and three visa tom. 

Haymaking. —Consider able discussion took place on the quoistion of the 
best stage at wliicli the crop sloould be cut for hay. In the opinion of this 
Branch, th^ best time for sheaved hay was when the grain was about half 
formed. 


Port Germein, October 22« 

Peesent — Messrs. Stone (chair), Blesing, Smith, Kingoome, Hillam, 
Giuyas, Mudge, and Basford (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbits. —Considerable discussion took place on the dama^ done by 
I’^abbits. Erarmere were taxed to their utmost efforts in these parts to keep 
the rabbits in check. Pliosphorised pollard is found very effective at certain 
seasons of the year in destroying thie pest; but members thought the Bureau 
should support any efforts that were made tO' introduce any disease peculiar 
to rabbits which would destroy thean. 

Bindbe Twine Weights. —Members are of opinion that farmers should 
insist on purchasing twine at net weights, as under the present system the 
purchaser was compelled to pay for a lot of waste, of practically no value, at 
bindler twi'^.e price. 

Flour Mill. —Members were agreed that a hour mill at Port Germein 
would pay, land could not undemtand why the many advantages of the dis¬ 
trict, both in regard to' the supply of raw material, the local diemand for 
flour, and the facilities for shipment, had not been availed of by any large 
milling firm. A proposal is now on foot by which portion of the cost of 
erecting a mill will be advanced by a firm interested in the trade, the balance 
to be subscribed by the fanners. 


Elbow Hill, November 22. " 

Present —Messrs. Dunn (chair), W'ard, Elleway, Harvey, Spence, and 
Wills (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Field Trial, —It was decided to arrange for a field trial of cultivators, 
ploughs, and drills in this district next season. Some discussion took place 
on the value of the paring plough tor stiff land. Most of the members con¬ 
sidered the old class of ploughs prctorable, as the paring plough left the 
bottom of the fuiTow too wsmooth. 

Hon. Seoretart. Mr, H. B. Wills to‘ndere<l his resigimtion as Hon. 
Secretary, as' he was leaving the district. Mr. H. Bunn was appointed act¬ 
ing Secret ary. 


Wlorg'an, November 19. 

.Present —Messrs.Wiiidiebank (chair), Haupt, Hahn, Plummer, Lindner, 
R. and H. Wohling (Hon, Sec,), and two visitors. 

Rabbit s.—Membbrs reported that owing to the drought there v. as no 
prospect of a crop this season in this locality. What little growth there was 
was being eaten by rabbits and grasshoppers. The Hon. Secretory stated 
that he was now cutting a crop on a lagoon about twenty miles from 'Morgan. 
If he could have left it until ripe he would have reaped fully four bags per 
acre, but the i-abbits were so bad that it was not safe even to leave ihe 
sheaves in the field to dry, as the rabbits would climb up the stooks and eat 
off all the heads. Mr. Hahn recommended the use of phoepho-ris^ pollard. 
After considerable discussion it was lesolved that this Branch views with 
alarm the increase of rabbits in this district, and is surprised thait the 
authorities arie taking no action to enforce the laws relating to the destruction 
of rabbits.' ' ' ■ ■ ■, , ,■ , 
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Watervaie, November 21. 

Present— Messrs. Sobtels (chair), Trelo'ar, ScO'Vell, Ashton, Holder, Per¬ 
rin, and Gastiiie (lion. Sec.). 

Protection Against Frost.- —The Chairniaii read a paper on the protec¬ 
tion of vineyards against damage by frost. He strongly adviso*d general action 
by the vignerons to piotect their vineyards by means of a dense cloud of, 
smoke on frosty mornings. Preparations mmst be made beforehand, so that 
fires can be lit whenever the temperature reaches danger point. 


Wilson, November 19. 

Present —Messrs. Harrison (chair), Nelson, Ward, Aieyer, Sexton, Hil- 
der, Crossnian, and Neal (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry —Discussion on poultry for the farm took place. Mr, Meyer 
favoured the Brown Leghorn and Silver Wyandotte ; they were both hax'dy 
and good layers. Most of the members advocated the Minorca-Langshan 
cross as good, all-iound birds for the farm. Aiigust was consdered the best 
month to rear chickens in this locality. Tick is the greatest drawback to 
poultry in this district. It is impossible to^ combat this pest unless the fowl- 
houses are built of some other material than wood. 


fVIorctiard, November 19. 

Present —Messrs. Scriven (chair), Kirkland, O’Louglilin,^ Kupke, Bull, 
Martin, KittO', Toop, Barrie, and Beck (Hon. Sec.), and twO' visitons. 

Grain Threshing. —Mr. Kitto' read a paper on this subject. He thought 
every farmer' in the dry districts should cut a portion of his crop each year 
and thresh it, in order to provide a good stack of straw. He thought the 
grain ripened in the stooks made a better sample than if left for stripping. 
Wheats that shed freely should not be cut for thresliiiig. King’s Early and 
Early Para were twO' of the best kinds for this district. He preferred the 
thresher to the header, as it took out ail the grain, cleaned out the dust, and 
softened the straw. To minimise the expense of working a thresher he sug¬ 
gested that several farmei'S sliould combine and help one another with the 
work. To illustrate his remarks, Mr. Kitto' showed wheat ready for thresh¬ 
ing, the grain and the straw’ after treatment, and also tire straw chaffed for 
feeding, Mr. Kupke tabled sample of Medeah -wheat. 


KoppiOv November 17. 

Present— Messrs. Gardiner (chair), A. and D. Howard, Jacobs, BiOberts, 
Newell, Swinburne, and Brennand (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitoi’s. 

Fallowing. —Mr. Roberts read a paper on wmrking fallow land. He 
advocated comm-eaicing fallowing operations directly after seeding, as in 
nine years out of ten early fallow gave better results than late fallow. The 
depth to' plough must be the first consideration, but no hard-^and-fast rule can 
be laid down. Every farmer must use his own judgment, as the nature of the 
soil is the main factor. He would,^ however, plough dieeper in the early part 
of tl'ie season than later. He advised hari'owing the land as ploughing pro¬ 
ceeds, to break up the furrows tand prevent the land from baking; where po^ 
sible cross-harrow. After the rubbish has got a good start, keep the culti¬ 
vator or scarifier going. This destroys the -weeds, makes a good seedbed, and 
conserves the moisture. He would use the harrows on any land that had not 
-Rmrked down well. They could not work their land too much at -fiie right 
time, when moist; dry wmrking of fallow land must be ayoided. This 
was the system he had followed with success in tiiie lower Nor-th. Members 
generally agreed with Mr. Roberts. Several had tried late fallo-wing, but 
it had not been a success. A long discussion on harrowing took place. Most 
members agreed that it was better to Imrx'ow ahead of the drill than after, 
except where the drill had failed to bury the seed. 
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Cherry Gardens, November 8» 

P.RFnSENT-.M.ieLSsi\s. Bu]'i>ee' /chair), JacobW', Hicks, Mattlicws, and Ricks 

(IRni. See.), and one ’'idsitor. 

Business. —Rabbits wei-e ropoi'tod to be increasing very t'a.st in this dis¬ 
trict laiid doing, nniell niischiet. J\Ir. Jacobs reported on proceeding.s ot:' Con™ 
feronoe -at "Woo'dside. 


Bowhill, November 23- 

Present —Mesnsrs. Norman (cliair), 'Whitfield, Jolmson, E. arid A. Wey~ 
land, Fishea*, J. Waters, and J. 'Wiaters, jiin. (Hon. Bee.), and one visitor. 

Poultry CoMin^AiNT.- -Mr. Johnson reported that his fowls were sutferiiig 
i'roni some compliaiiit. The yoanig bircks became weak in the. legs and crippled. 
.:V decoetion loiade froin niallee leai'es was reconiinended. 

Wheat.— Mr. Weyland reported that his wheat was ripening very un¬ 
evenly. His best crop tliis year was White Tiusea.n, sown during tire last week 
in April a,nd manured witJi about 56 tb. mineral super per acre. Air. Waters 
spoke well oi: this variety, and highly recommended it for hay; it did not 
appear to suffer from rust. Alarshairs No. 3 was i-eco in mended by Air. John¬ 
son. 


Arden Vale, November 21» 

PRESENT-~Messrs^. (chair), Eckert, Fricker, Aliller, Sciiuttloffel, 

Mk and J. "Willis, Klingberg, Ijiebich, Starr, and Haiinemaiin (Hon. Sec.), 
and about 100 visitoi's. 

Annual AIeeting. —This being the annual harvest meeting, proceedings 
w'ere mainly of .a social character, music, singing, etc., being indulged in. 
The Chairman and Hon. Secretary both spoke of the value of these special 
gatherings. The^ usefulness of the Bureau meetings generally was also re- 
fei'red to. Air. Searle gave an address on combination amongst farmers. 


Clare, November 18- 

Present —Alessrs. Birks (chair), Kelly, Jarman, Kuappstein, Kimber, 
Dolan, Dali, and one visitor. 

Hon. ^SECRETAiiv..Air. J. Dali was aupoi/nted Hon. Semetary dui’ing tlie 

absence of Aii:. H. H. Greenway, who dvas griaiitcd six months’ leave of ab~ 

(SKUIC'C. 

pMyL,!:A:>NEEA-JtEsisTAKT STOCKS.—Air. T, Dola,!! .I’mid a paper on the work¬ 
ing oi[ ^'■iuelS cm pliylk>xera.-re.sistanit stocdcs., Umler the usual, sy,stem the 
cost cd’establishifiig a vineyaixl oiii re.sistant' stocks was very gretit, and sevo 
rrii years^ wei’e lovst before tire vineyard came into bearing again The rc^- 
sistant vines re<|uir<'d to be four years of age if pluinted on the si tie of tlie 
old vineyard befoi*e tliey wcu‘o sti“ong enough to be grafted oven, and another 
four years would elapse before nmeh. i:eturn could be expeetled from tiro vines. 
Instea.cl, tlierofore, of remo'ving the old vines, be suggested tliey should be cut 
dowij and, ^Ijraftedyrver to resistant scions, putting in the grafts as deep' a,iS 
possible. Each scion should consist of one node, and with, an average sea¬ 
son, liaving the lielp of the old vines, these grafts would make strong growth, 
and the foilo'wing season could be re-worked pvith the variety desired. By this 
means the vineyard ooaild be brought into full bearing in about three years. 
The tmson hb advised dc^ep grafting and the use of only one node was that 
tlienv sho'Uld be enough covering ginund for the second grafting witliorit too 
niiicli Tnonndi.ag up. Tlie resistant scions worked on the origmal stoclis would 
th.row.'out vigorous roots''and would make satisfaetory growth'for* the second 
grafting.' A, vig:neix)ai in" South-Africa to .whom he had suggested this method 
iiad' written him,'.recently that 'he 'had tried the ©xperiment and found it 'v^ery 
satisfactory. ' 
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Clarendoris November 21. 

Preskn't —M.cissrs. Speaieor (ciiair), Pliel-ps, Jiiers, Duiimij], Peiiiiig, J. 
aiid P. Piggotfc, Harper, a.nd Wright (Hoii. Bee.), and two' visitors. 

Poultry .]\ie:n.i.bei's_ paid a visit of inspection to Mr. W. ^L. Williaiiis’s 

Siiiiiiyiiunst Hgg Da.rjn, Jiaker’s Gully, and a very interesting time was spejit 
inspecting the fowls, incubators, brooders, etc. The splendid record of Mr. 
Wiliiaiiis’s Ijcgliorns at the Iloseworthy conii 3 etition gave added interest to 
the visit. 

Oasthating Colts.- -Sonie discussion took place on the best age at wliicli 
t;i3' easti'ate colts. Most menibers favoui'od tlie operation when young, as 
theio was less risk then than later on. 

Gutting Hay. —Members generally thought hay should be cut after the 
grain had formed, but as green as possible. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of ihe 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for piihlication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 


Date of Mcptin”^, 

Ardrossan 

Dee. 21 

Jan. 

18 

Milllcent 


Dec. 1 

Jan. ;> 

Balaklava 

— 


14 

M inlaton 


10 

7 

Booleroo Centre 

20 


17 

Morchard 


17 

— 

BowhiU 

__ 

Feb. 

4 

Morgan 


17 


Brink worth 

2 

Jan. 

O 

Mount Pleasant 


— 

Mar. 3 

Burra 

16 


20 

Mount Remarkable 

22 

— 

Cherry Gardens 

13 


10 

Mundoora 


23 

' — 

Clare 

23 


20 

Nantawarra 


21 

dan. 18 

Colton 

3 


7 

Naracoorte 


10 

14 

Crystal Brook 

— 


14 

Norton’s Summit 


23 

20 

Eudunda 

19 


— 

Onetree Hill 


22 

19 

Finniss 

o 


2 . 

Penola 


R 

14 

Forest P^a ige 

22 


19 

Pine Forest 


■ 20 

17 

Forster 

3 


— 

Port Broughton 


17 

19 

Gladstone 

— 


7 

Fort Elliot 


■ 17 

21 

Golden Grove 

22 


19 

Port Lincoln 


37 

21 

Hartley 

23 



Reeves Plains 


— 

20 

Itikerman 

20 


— 

Riverton 


17 

21 

J ohnsburg 

„ 



Sadclleworth 


1 16 ■ 

— 

.Ganmantoo 

23 


20 

Stansbury 


3 

— 

Kapunda .. i 

23 



1 Stockport 


19 

— 

Kiugseote 

■ — 


9 

! Strathalbyn 


26 

,30 

Kingston 

' 31 


28 

Utera Plains 



^ 21 

KooTunga 

15 


19 

Virginia 


^ ' 19 

, ,16 

Long wood 

: 24 


21 

Water vale 

, ,| 

19 


Maitlaiid 

3 


i 

Whyte-Yarcowie 

’ ■' 1 

,17 

21' 

Mallala . 



9 

Willunga 

1 

3 

■ 7' , 

Mannum :, 

1' . 17 


21 

Wilmington 


' 21' 

IS'' 

Meningie,,' ; 

i 


14 

Woolundunga 


10, 

. .,' 14 
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Labor Bureau- 


Numhfr of penoii^i mfhinrd ami fonati mploijmrat k/ (ioirromeiii Dvpmimvui^i 
md Private Emplat^ers from Oe((^her if? ta .\oremiirr :il), l!HKI. 





N miihBr iiiiKiHtpt’Bt!, 


Trade or Crlliiig. 



Town, 

.. 


N umltyr 




IVniiitry. 


Laborers and youths 



101 

IMO 

050 

Masons and bricklayers 



— 


2 

CWpenters 



1 

4 

1 . 

Painters 



— 

2:5 

Blacksmiths and strikers 



;i 


2 

Fitters and turners 



4 

1 

1 

Plumbers and ironworkers ... 
Brassfiiiishers 



... 

1 

1 

I 

Cook and scullerymau 



1 ■ d 


1 

Warder 



1 1 i 

. 

. 

Apprentices 



17 ; 


1, 

Gleaners ... 




.» 

2 

Rivet boys 



I :i 



Porters and junior porters ... 



1 

5 

2 

Totals . 

... 


i 150 

I 140 

! 

:0Ki 


November 29, 1904. A. Riohauilson, Bnr«;*au Clerk. 
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THE BROWH OR BITTER PITTING DEFECT 
IM APPLES. 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

At the present time this is the niost serious trouble with which our apple- 
growers huve to contend in the production of first-class fruits. One by one 
the pestiferous troubles of former times, such as the American or woolhy 
blight, Fiisiclndiiun or black spot, and codlin moth, have yielded to the 
efforts of patient research and experimental treatment, until to-day they 
have no terinrs for the grower who is willing to apply in an intelligent 
manner^ what are now recognised as well-proved rem^ies and methods of 
prevention. 

The first step in grappling with any plant disease is now' xiniversally 
recognised to take the direction of dearly establishing its position in the 
realm of Nature. The time for basing remedial treatment upon outwaid 
symptoms only has gone by. Having arrived at the first conclusion, the next 
movement naturally turns to tracinj? out its life history, for therein is in¬ 
variably revealed the stage of its existence when it is most vulnerable. Up 
to the present the diseases of our fruit trees have, wdtli few' exceptions, been 
traced to the actions of insects, fungi, or bacteria. The life history of each 
such organism h«as been gradually, but firmly, established, chiefly owing to the 
researches of scientific men. The disease, however, forming the subject of 
this article has thus far eluded all attempts to place its cause at the door 
of any living organism. . 

It is beyond the powders of the writer to enter into those realms of in¬ 
vestigation which cover the fields exploited by the mycologist, bacteriologist, 
or higlily scientific entomologist; but it is his wish to bring forward some of 
those simple observations—made chiefly in the orchards of this State—such 
as often prove of very great assistance to the deeply scientific in their more 
exact researches, '■ 

The early history of this defect is somewhat obscure. The w'riter can 
ca.st back an intelligent x'ecollection of South Australian grown apples for 
upwards of 35 yeans; but until more than half of that period is passed in 
retrospective vision no recollection of the defect Ls forthcoming. The simul¬ 
taneous occurrence of the damaged apples with the presence of the gaudy 
Harlequin fruit bug ('Bindymus versicolor) induced the writer, like many 
others, to accept, without further investigation, that insect as the cauise. 
This, like many another similarly founded conclusion, has been cast aside as 
erroneous. In the light of more careful investigation we find here in our 
State' 'that' ■ one,, ■ m ', by ~no .means '■ complemental^' to " tlie^ other; but ,that this^ 
insect thrives'"best' under those climatic 'conditions. which.' appear'to'-be'm,bst 
conducive to the %rown pitting** of the apples. In part I.‘of his work on 
^'^The ■ Destructive Insects'''of Yictoria,''*.; published .in ' 1891,. hut com.piled',' .1 
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presuMie,, a yei)r or more earlier, Mr. C. French figured tiiLs insect iii cou- 
junction witii an apple fruit bearijig the characteristic spots of this disc se, 
and presiiriiably n-ttribntes their presence to the depredations of this bug. .in 
tile .New South W;:iles Aaj rlciUturai Gazette for December, 1892, Dr. .N. A. 
Cobb referi'ed to this subject in a shoa't note under the heading of' “A,jio'fi,ier 
Olisciue Disea,se of the Apple,'” and Figured an. ax>ple a,f'l‘ected witli^ tlie iiow 
woil-,k]iown '’‘pi'btiiig”’ ujjon its surface. He, howevei‘, with that painiSta.,kiiig 
exaorness which always characterises lus researches, more critically examined 
tin* speciniens, and avoided the error into which the writer confesses to have 
fallen. He declared that the ‘‘'pitting” was not caused by the punctures of 
insects, beeause microscoiiic cxamimition fariied'to disclose evidence of puiic- 
tnre on the skin that conkl be connected with the spots. Since tlie publica¬ 
tion of the above, many contribntions' to our knowledge of the disease liave 
ax^peared in the various Australian official and private journals, dealing with 
liv)!ticnltnre, from the pens of scientilicaily trained men, as well as from tinn- 
Uicrcial orcha-rdists. 

in The Journal of Acjric'ulture for September, 1904, by the Vic- 

t:(,n;‘ian Department of Agriculture, Atr. McAlpiiie, the Goveriiinent Vegeral)le 
Pathologist, quotes Dr. Bull, the Bacteriologist at the Alelbourne llniversity, 
to show that after careful and prolonged testing the “pitting” was not, in 
Ills opinion, due to either fungus or bacterial agencies. Dr. Bull further 
points out that the applies had been kept for four moiitlis in a cool room ; 
but the original “pitting’^ disease had not progressed. (The so-called “cool 
room” is stated to have registered a temperature of from 32 to 45 degs. centi¬ 
grade ; but as this rej)resents 89.3 to 113 clegs. F., 1 suspect an error lias 
been made in printing Dr. Bull’s rejiort, as the above temperatures won id 
practically destroy ajiples in a very short time.) 

Altliougli it may be premature to assume that organised bodies are not 
in any direct way eoneerried in the production of this diseased condition, the 
weight of evidence at x)resent points to other causes more generally connectei 
with the nutrition or formatioii of the cells in the pulp of the fruit. The 
combined presence of much moisture and high temperatures appear to be 
predisx)osing in their inllueuces. The outward indications of the pitting often 
apx)ear at first in the form of small, dark-green, depressed areas on the skin. 
These ai'e usually on the low’er end of, or half of, the fruit as it hangs in a 
natural position on tlie tree, and they are frequently more noticeable on the 
under or iniier side of the apple,^ i.e., the face nearest to the tree stem. 
Soinet:inieiS, liowover, the first evidence consists of small, slightly reddened 
j«reas, showing scarcely any depression. Beneath these areas the x?^iip 
are of a dull, brown, dry, spongy nature, quite collapsed and dead, for several 
layers in dejith. Owing to the skin remaining intact, these atroxthied cells 
are a/pparentJy ijreserved from the action of decoinposing organisms from 
without. The worst cliaracteristie of the disease is that _ these 
outward^ evkhmees arc sornetinies alisolutely wanting, and the 

packer for export or long-keeping in store finds later on that as the nor¬ 
mal pull) ripens the^ elevelops, and renders the Irnits absolutely 

n..iselesis.. When an affected fruit is dissected, thcvSe dead areas, a,re found in 
an apparently disconnected arrangement throngliout the normal pulp, front 
beneath the skin to tlie walls of the carpellary cavities. The most noticeable 
development of the pitting seems to follow the formation of sugar as tlie 
apple approaches, what .is, known as ripeness. , , 

‘ It would be interesting to know the cheniical changes which ensue during 
the progress of the processes of growth of apple fruits not liable to the defect, 
as representing the normal side, and of fruits at similar stages from trees liable 
to the disease. That some radical difference takes place towards the end of 
the growing stage is indicated by the fact that tests in picking and storing 
specimens of sorts very susceptible to the disease at various stages of growth 
' gave'diverse,, results..Those finiits-which were sufficiently immature to shriver 
did not develop any pitting ; those gathered from the same trees when fully 
' grown developed''it'fo' ,a'.ruinous ex^nt.' I can: discover' no ..recoixl of'the 
.;„presence'.,,of the defect ''outside,,Aiistralasian'.'horticultural .literature', -and some 
.specimens,'S'ont'.a. few. seasons,, ..ago, by Mr. A.',.'B.'''Hob in,' of' Nuriootpa., to .the 
Imited' States.,',Depart'm'ent''.,'qf/'Agrichltnre.''.'cO'Tild ' not” be identified, by .'the 
officers-of the Bivisioh'„of .Tatholo'gyV' •wb6,'.'.rtrangely, "'to,,my mind, - attribtited 
the ' “pitting” .to the, effects of' drops .of ■.mo'isture’''which'.had' fallen „'a,nd,"dried 
upon'''the skin. ' , - ," ' 
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The following table will show the comparative immunity of the varieties 
■commonly, met with in South Australian orchards, bo far as my observations 
extend: — 


BADLY 

AFFECTED. 

MODERATELY 

AFFECTED. 

SELDOM 

AFFECTED. 

XJ3VER 

AFFECTED. 

Cleopatra, or New 
York Pippin 

Esopus Spitzenburgh 
Northern Spy 

Hoover 

Baldwin 

Scarlet Nonpareil 
Kibston Pippin 
Garibaldi 

Dumelow’s Seedling 
Cornish Aromatic 

J onathan 

Lady Henniker 
Maiden’s Blush 

Cox’s Orange Pippin 
i Prince Bismarck 
; Shepherd’s Perfec- 
i tion 

Winter Majetiu 
Sturmer Pippin 

Adam’s Pear main 
Buncombe 

Morgan’s Seedling 
Nickajack 

Reinette du Canada 
Rymer 

Shockley 

New Town Pippin 
Strawberry Pippin 
Dougherty 

Dunivs Seedling 
London Pippin 
Rome Beauty 
Rokewood 

Stone Pippin 

■ ' 


The positions of the varieties in these lists may be subject to slight altera¬ 
tions, but they are arranged here according to observations made by myself 
oyer all parts of the State. The absence of the names of the early summer 
ripening varieties—^the Ribstoii Pippin being about the earliest, which would 
not ripen before Februai'y—is a noticeable feature. x4m.ongst those subject 
to very bad infection, the Cleopatra, or New York Pippin, is generally con¬ 
sidered to be the most injured. This may no+ be correct, if based upon a 
calculation made from an even number of fruits or trees of the varieties set 
down in u ur first list; but as this variety is much more largely planted- than 
any other, the losses in the aggregate are more conspicuous. In the column 
representing those only ‘hnoderately affected,’’ there are some sorts which, os ^ 
cepting under damp condition^, are rarely affected. In the section described 
as ^Aeldonr affectecf,” the majority of growers would doubt^ss call them safe 
from the disease. Those in the final section are, as far as I can recall, perfectly 
free, even when .grown under the conditions which observation would pro¬ 
nounce to be predisposing to the defect. I should not, however, be surpris^ 
to hear that apples of Rome Beauty or London Pippin have been found occa¬ 
sionally affected by the pitting. This suspicion is based upon their compara¬ 
tively soft pulp. • 

Wherever the varieties which are known to produce fruits showing this 
diseased condition are planted in soils of a very rich character, or if only 
moderately rich, then abundantly supplied with moisture, thereon the dis¬ 
eased fruits are found. Again, wherever under Cfo-nditions approximating 
to the above these vaideties are subjected to hard wdnter pruning, which in 
turn results in the pushing out of rank, succulent growth, there, on tho 
large sappy fruits, the defect is noticeable. I have frequently observed in¬ 
stances or the ‘‘pitting” following upon such pruning in the Lower North, 
where the soil was neither rich nor particularly retentive of moisture, and 
where the annual rainfall barely exceeded 20 inches. This occurred chiefly 
in cases when the trees had broken down with the weight of the crop, and had 
been cut back during the following winter to the secondary arms. As far as 
I could ascertain the superabundant crop. which caused the breakage con- 
* sisted of apples below the normal size, and they^ were not pitted to any 
appreciable degree. Respecting the effect of soil moisture, instances aro 
recorded from the Angaston district—which has a rainfall of about 23 inches 
per annum—^vdiere thunder showers which fell in February had collected in 
hollows and soaked the area occupied the roots of cei’tain trees only in the 
orchard. Owing to this unseasonable irrigation, these particular trees put 
on distinctly fresher, deep-green foliage, and produced a much greater pro¬ 
portion of large apples than the other trees in the plantation. These large 
fruits w^ere badly affected by the “pitting” disease, whilst those produced by 
the trees in the same rows, but standing on dry groimd, were practically 
free from the disease. The fact that the defect is much more prevalent in 
sorts liable to its injury when they are planted hi the wet districts, where 
the rainfall ranges from 28 to 40 inches per year, is now so- tboronglily 
demonstrated that planters of late years have begun to restrict the numbers 
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of those, varieties in such localities.- Unfortunately, by doing so they are 
compelled to discard several of tlie very'best varieties which ha^^e^ been pro'\"c3cl 
highly profitable, both for ov. 3 .rsea export and late keeping ,'for the local 
markets. 

As will' be gatliercil from the foregoing statements, this diseased (‘-ondi- 
tiou is not confined to apples grown in South Australia. It rvould be most 
interesting to know something respecting the soil, rainfall, and temperature 
where it is most injurious in Victoria arid .New South Wales. Oom|>laints 
of, i'tis presence have been heard from'Tasmania. During a fairly extensive 
series of observations made in the orchard districts of Southern Tasmania last 
April, I failed to note its presence, although it would be folly to declare it 
was not in the orchards visited. Of this, however, I am ceri-ain, that in no 
part of our State could the Scarlet Nonpareil apple fruits Ire grown to the 
size attained in the Derwent Valley under irrigation> or in the moist soils 
as found abutting on to the Pltion River, without quite twar-thirds of the 
fruits becoming utterly useless, owing to the results of this defect. I looked 
for its presence in the few New York Pippins still upon the trees and in the 
markets, and although many of these far outclassed our largest specimens of 
the same variety, no ^‘pitting” was seen. Stunner Pippins, large and juicy, 
growm on young, vigorous trees, aided by irrigation, showmd no outward evi¬ 
dence of being affected. 

If, as heretofore stated, the cause of this disease is as yet veiled in? 
obscurity, we may be pardoned if, from the foregoing obsenmtions, w^o postu¬ 
late, for the sake of suggesting different lines for investigation, several probable 
theories respecting its origin. Assuming that this p«athological condition be 
due to physiological or rnorphological defects, the following causes may be 
' put 'fcnvai’d : — 

(1) The unsuitable conditions of soil, moisture, and temperature, either 
separately or in combination, under which the tree exists. 

(2) Fundamental differences in the— 

(a) Constitution or texture of tne tissues of the fruits of the 
different varieties. 

(b) Defects transferred or perpetuated by propagation methods. 

In setting up the first hypothesis we have a certain amount of evi¬ 
dence, founded, it is true, upon observation. In this State the Cleopatra, or 
New York Pippin, may be growni on dry, well-drainecl land, say with a rain¬ 
fall of 20 inches per annum, which falls between April and Cliristmas. and 
where the shade temperature ranges, between 70 and 105 clegs, F. during 
October, November, December, January, February, and March, and, the dis¬ 
ease is not particularly injurious. If, how^ever, irrigation be introduced, and 
the trees are caused 'to grow vigorously,^ and to produce fruits 1a,i’ge a.nd 
attrsictivo, then tlie defect appears to a disastrou.s extent. If planted in the 
wet districts in deep gully lands, wn'th summer shade teniperaturos ranging 
"froni 70 to 75 degS'. P, in the daytime, tlie trees grow rankly, and.' p,reduce 
'■fruits in keeping tbcrewitli, a-ml often 50 to 75 per cent, of them are v.n1ue1ess, 
owing to^'diitter pitting.” Similar results occur here iritb the Scarlet- Non¬ 
pareil, with the exemption that in hot. di'-y dist-riets the fi*uits degeneraf(‘ into 
useless pigmy specimens.; wliereas in Tasmania, with a ]<)wer s'Uminer temnerar 
ture and abundance of moisture, this fruit reaclies liandsoine proportions. To 
wdiat'causes can these 'diverse results be attributed? One'may say either 
the constituents of the soils vary, or the lowmr temperature, or both eom- 
■ bined,..'effect'these strongly’contrasted results. The fallacy or otherwi’se of. 
our., first, propo.sition may be-tested by .-effectively''underdrai'uing the land, or' 
by the addition of various manures to it. Such experimental courses should 
be followed both separately and conjointly over different blocks of trees com- 
....'.'posed, of one variety., ' These should also be growing in soils as exactly similar 
as .'can be' found.' Such tests to .be 'of value must'extend over about'five 
years," if ..reliable'data'i.s to'be'obtained. It is a well-knowm fact that the 
..disease-is.less prevalent, during some seasons thaai others. I understand 'a 
series of tests, based so.me,what'.upon’these lines, .are now in operatio’U in an 
..oinhard-. or,,-two .in : Victoria., .... . ' : 

.Under the "second' prop'ositiony' 'T'especting' .the. varying susceptibility ' or- 
--complete-immunity ^of 'different-,varieties, an -.enquiry involving considerable 
researcli. Of' a techni'Cal character- ■m''’re<pnred 'to define wliy tliese d,ifferen.des 
should occur.. The "effects of 'ordinary culinary operations upon the'fruits- of 
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the varieties described as quite immune would point to some important histo¬ 
logical difference existing between those of varying degrees of iiabdity to the 
detect. Although I have not yet been privileged to examine sections of these, 

1 strongly suspect the cell formation will be found to be denser, and the 
cellulose cell walls to be thicker and tougher, than in those most susceptible. 
This may be pure conjecture ; but the effects of boiling upon the tissues, when 
the fruits have reached the harvesting stage, certainly point to r^^nne such 
distinction. 

Regarding the third proposition, involving the influences exerted by thy 
selection of stock and scion when propagating the apple trees, I am much 
iiidebted to a correspondent (Mr. Thos. Fraser, of Orange Grove, near Hector- 
ville. South Australia) for first setting into operation my obsen-ations in this 
direction, as far as ‘‘bitter pit” is concerned. During the last 20 years 
pretty well all of our apple trees have been grafted upon stocks of the well- 
known Northern Spy ’^'ariety, for the purpose of averting the ravages of the 
subterranean form of the American blight, or woolly aphis (Schizoneura 
lanigera)._ The fruits of the Northeim Spy are notoriously affected by the 
‘‘bitter pit.” Again, in the selection of scions, propagators usually take the 
shoots which are produced upon strong, healthy trees, pr-acticaliy ignoring the 
presence of any ‘‘pitted” fruits that may be upon them. It does not appear 
feasible to many that such, vigorous trees, beti*aying appai^ently healthfulness 
to the highest degree, could transmit this defect to the fruits borne by their 
progeny. Instances are not wanting locally where the shoot of a grape¬ 
vine, which has produced a bunch of grapes differing from those on the parent 
stem, has, when used as scions, passed on the variation to the vines pro¬ 
pagated thereby. Again, scions taken from an individual branch known to 
be a prolific bearer of fruit, is held to transmit this fruiting characteristic 
to trees raised from scions taken from such a branch. Why, then, should not 
the tissues, if taken from a Cleopati*a which produces friiits affectM by 
“bitter pit,” when set on to a Northern Spy or other “pit”-liable stock, con¬ 
tinue to produce, or be predisposed to reproduce, that defect when 

joined together to form a new individual tree? On this 

side of the subject I again revert to Tasmanian observations. There 
the seedling stocks are almost in universal use. ^ It is true they are m 

many respects very badly diseased by American blight, and stunted in con¬ 

sequence. The question "arises in one’s mind, ‘Ts the comparative absence of 
the ‘bitter pit’ in the Tasmanian apples due to the influence of the stock 
which is not predisposed to it, or does the weakening influence of the suctorial 
pest, combined with the systems of training adopted, there, restrict the vigor¬ 
ous watery growth in the woody as well as the fruity, portions of its pro¬ 
ducts, and " consequently permit a more perfect elaboration of the crude 
materials which go to* form the tissues of the tree and its fruits?” 

It inav be added that the Northern Spy is not used to any extent as a 
stock outside of Australasia, and, as remarked before, the “bitter pitting” 
defect is not recoided from apple-producing countries situated outside that 
geographical area. This may be nothing more than a coincidence ; but in¬ 
vestigation may prove otherwise. Until more exact knowledge of the subject 
is acquired, the following suggestions may be put into practical operation 
without departing from the lines of safety: — 

(1) Avoid planting on damp, rich soils those varieties which are known 
to be susceptible to the disease. 

(2) FTiiderdraiii very moist and retentive soils. 

(3) After the ti'ee is framed, refrain from the application of hard win¬ 
ter pruning to strong-growing specimens, and do any necessary 
pruning during the sumnieir. 

(4) Try the effects, either separately or combined, of lime or artificial 
fefelisers containing potash and phosphoric acid. 

(5) Try the effects of using a less sappy vigorous stock and one that 
is'fcnowm to be practically immune from the disease. 

(6) Select scions for grafting from trees the fruits of which have 
been thus far free from “bitter pitting. 
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STOMACH AND BOWEL DISORDERS OF THE HORSE. 

By VETKRINAilY SUHGEON BeSMONI). 

(Continued from, pctge Dcoemher, W 04 J 

Acute IndigkS'jiIon. 


Tfeahneni, —ThivS must vary, aecurdinj^ to the eonJitiojis tliat hjive ejtused 
the derangement, viz., dry or green food. If the troiii)h>s liave (-aused 

through dry food, and no gas is preseiit, a _hdi dose of ;|)iirgi.ng nichiicine, 
combined 'vvith, mix vomica, slioiild be giveii,^ followed, by eliloroi.l.\ ly,'. I n the 
choice of a, purge, aloes are the best, and, if possible, shoiiki be givmi iii the 
form a ball; vdiile the mix vomica should be giveii^ in dram doses of the 
powder, and clilorodyne in tablespoon doses, dissolved in cold water, it is not 
a,dvisable to give opium combined with a purge ; the opium 1ms Ji hvndency to 
bind up tile bowels, while the aloes are given to unload the digc'.stive sy'stem. 
Laudanum is opium dissolved in spirits of wine. It is like giving ji juirge wit!i one 
liand, and in trying to loclv up the bowels with ilie other haiid. If tlie trouble is 
<'l.ue to green feed, and gas is present-™a condition which, in most cases, iv’o liaye 
to contend with—the treatmont which gives tlie best; results is carbolic acid 
and camphor comhined, and give?i in ball form, ^ The dose for a niedium-size 
horse is one dram of carbolic acid, _combined with tliree drams of camnhor. 
Othcu' medicines may l)e given, as bicarbonate of so<la, in ounce iloi't's; arom¬ 
atic spirits of ammonia in two-ounce doses; and alcoliol, such as wh’sky or 
brandy, in half-pint doses, diluted with an etpia.1 quantity of (‘oltl water. If 
the abovementioiiod drugs have had tlie desired <vffeet, it is a''lv’s;ib]i:‘ to 
follow with a purge. Hot fomentations, kept up for hours, and i'olicnyed by 
a stimulating liniment, such as turpentine liniment, jire a.'dviscMl; but in this:; 
country it is. rare to find owuiers or attendants witli pcrscjverancc enough to 
give tile necessary attendance to a method of treat niont whicln to h.aye tlie 
desired effect, must be kept up for several hours. 11 tlie mdse is bound in g in 
character, and the animal shows symptoms of brain trouble, bleed liberally. 
It is advisable to remove the blood quickly, and in quantities tliai; will have 
a marked effect on the pulse. To remove the blood quickly, it is necessary 
to use the larger-sized fleam—-fleams usually have three blades, the* small size 
for a pony, the middle ;deam for a horse, and the largest size for a, Inillock or 
a draught horse. If the, pain continues, try such drugs as chloral liydrate in 
oirnce doses, dissolved in water, or extract of belladonna in 'drirm dose.s, g:iven 
in a ball. If these remedies will not eontrol the pain, or if the animal tries 
■fo vo-:mit, make eure that there h.as not been an erroi* in <Iiag:nosiR. 

-WbeTi one is unfortuinite enough fo liave a 
death, from gastric troubles, and lias curiosity Jind energy e:nongli '(".‘O nn\.k© a 

exam,illation, the .following condit.ions a:re usually fouml:-.-'riiero 

a:re usually three direct causes of death, viz.,'h:rai:n trouldes, :nri>:i.u:re of the 
diaphragm (the skirt), a:nd rupture of the stornacli. If dejilli has been 
caused tlirou|5h some affection of’ the braii:i, and the examination is made a 
short time after deatli, the stomach is usually found intact, l>ut very much. 
«’n gorged .with food. ' The blood vessels are cor,igestod, and tl|,e. blood i',E them 
is of a 'dark, colour; This condition- also applies to the blood-vessels of the. 
'■'brain. When the stomach is ruptured., 'it is usual to fmcl tl,»c .contents 
scattered arao:ng 'the delicate membrane that surrounds this organ, and the 
.bowels and the, delicate membrane supporting the stomach ■ may "be ruptured. 
The rupture of .the stomach usually takes place near the entrance of the 
'.gullet, or'along the, door, or bottom, of this organ. Great, care ha,.B to be 
... exercised in forming an' opinion■ that rupture of the stomach has been the 
cause of death. Rupture of the stomach may take place after death. If 
rupture has taken place before death, we find laceration, with blood in the 
tissues,. , Tf the horse has lived any time after the rupture has taken, place, w© 
m.ust'be'guided'.by the',infiamm'atory nature of the coats of the'stom,ach.,. If 
the^rupture has taken place after death, the edges are clean, pale, and with 
.' no' inflammatoiy conditions.. ''Rupture ' of the ■ diaphragm (the skirt or mem- 
hrane' that divides .'the'.chest .from .thebow'els) may take place before ,'or' after 
death,. Th©' conditions '..are■ much 'the'..same aS' in nipture of the.' stem'aoh,.. 
Rupture may take .place' after death, through the bowels being '.greatly dis¬ 
tended with gas, .■ ‘ ■" 
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Affections of the Intestines. 

This affection is, in my opinion, the most common cause of ordinary 
everyday colic or gripes. 

Symptoms .—As in affections of the stomach, the symptoms in the early 
stages are not those of well-marked pain; the animal is dull, refuses its food, 
or eats a little at intervals; the pulse, respirations, and temperature are not 
disturbed at this stage. As time goes on the animal shows more or less pain 
or uneasiness, such as smeHing at the bedding, and walking around the loose- 
box, or attempting to lie down. In course of time he usually paws, sometimes 
with the hind legs, and kicks at his belly, puts his nose into the fiank, lies 
down, usually flat on his side, and occasionally brings his head slowly towaiJs 
his flank, with an anxious expression. There may or may not be gas in the 
intestines. If present, the symptoms are usually more aggravated. Sweat 
is found under the flank and in the region of the tliighs; the eyes have an 
anxious look; the animal reels while walking, has laboured breathing, and 
will, in many cases, throw himself down, instead of, as in health, lying down 
quietly. Another important symptom of impaction of the coioji is walking 
backwards, which is usually seen when this affection has lasted some time. 
The pulse at this stage is increased, and the membranes surrounding the eyes 
are very inflamed. A veiy common symptom is frequent micturation, th© 
animal voiding a few dr_op.s of urine at a time. This frequent passing of urine 
in small quantities is, in my opinion, caused by the irritation set up in the 
bowels; it may be caused through pressure on tlie bladder, or by inflammation 
of the bowels. The frequent passing of urine in small quantities leads the 
owner to believe that the horse has bladder or kidney troubles, often termed 
"water gripes.’’ The veterinary is often asked to treat a horse in vdiicli the 
owner will say, "He is bad in his water, and can make onlv a few drops at a 
time.” The irritation, or pressure, causes the animal to micturate as often 
as a few drops of avine are lodged in the bladder. This can be proved by 
an exaniinatiun of the rectum, when, if the bladder is full, it will feel like 
a football under the hand. 

Diagnosis .—With derangement of the colon this includes an accumulation 
of gas and impaction. The diagnosis is not as difficult as in other portions 
-of the digestive organs. First get the history of the case, examine the clung 
thatl has been passed, the character of the food, and the manner in which it 
is given; also the water that is supplied. Next take the pulse, respirations, 
and the temperature. Note if the pulse is over 60 beats per minute. ^ The 
pulse of the horse in health is 36 to 40 per minute. The next step is to 
examine the abdominal cavity with the hands, also the ear, to find out if the 
sounds proceeding from the intestines in health are present. This^ is most 
important, as in impaotion of the colon, by placing the ear on the right side 
behind the last rib the movement of the bowels is almost absent. The next 
step is to explore the rectum. Give an enema of hot water and soap, noting 
if the injection brings away any faeces, and if they are hard and coarse, or 
covered with mucus. Soap the hand and arm, and place in the rectum; 
remove and note appearance of faeces, if present, and then ascertain the 
condition the bladder is in. If the bladder contains urine in any quantity, 
remove it with a catheter, or by steady pressure with the hand through the 
walls of the rectum. After emptying the bladder, again explore the rectum 
high up to find out the condition of the colon. 

(To he continued.) 


S POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

As a rule, reports to hand speak of a successful breeding season. A great 
number of purebred stock, of more or less merit, will be available for distri¬ 
bution next season, which must in time tend to considerably improve the 
average quality of our poultry. Those who purpose purchasing, pure stock 
for the coming breeding season should not delay too long. As a rule, people 
wait until the best birds are sold, and then there are only inferior specimens, 
late-hatched chicks, etc. It is not too soon to start work for next year. All 
extra yard accommodation should now be put in hand while the days are 
In the cold, wet weather it is not always convenient to do such work, and 
delays may cause loss. All chicken-coops, brooders, etc., should be over¬ 
hauled and painted or limewashed, and stowed away carefully. 
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Very f •■‘.r cases ol' disease hare been reported to me tlus year. Ib eedei’s 
generally am more experienced, and, by paying more attention to I heir 
birds, especially from a sanitary pointy will iiaturally h-u'e iinicii less trouble. 
Tile better methods of feeding wliich are adopted nowadays go I'ar to produce 
better birds. The ill-fed, weakened birds, so often seen, n'cre very prone to 
diseases of various sorts. About the suburbs, tlie ordinary house cat seems to 
give most trouble to breeders; the feline.s are responsible for the deaths of 
many thonsand chickens yearly. Where one has a favouidte cat, it is a good 
plan to confine it to a roomy house during the chicken-rearing season. It 
will be found that, if at large, a cat can claw the chicks e\’'en wlieii protected 
by the smallest meshed wire obtainable. I am much afraid we are in danger 
of foxes, which seem to be making headway. The sheepowner will have to 
be a help to tlie poultry-onmer. The man who introdneed the fox to Aus- 
ti'alia deserves mucli condemnation. In parts of Victoria foxes do much 
daniage to the poultry industry. They were (juite plentiful at Caulfield, 
about eight miles from Mielbouriie, but have been well thinned out now. 

During the next few nioiiths the growing stot:*k will need careful super¬ 
vision. Keep the birds growing, but do not unduly force tliem. Avoid over¬ 
crowding, and attend to ventilation of all poultry houses. Provide shelter 
from the hot sun, and see that the drinking water is kept cool, and well 
protected from the sun’s rays. Examine your stock, and if vermin are pre¬ 
sent, use a little insect powder, and provide dust baths, to which add some 
flour of sulphur. It is a good .practice to handle the birds at interxmls, 
taking the opportunity of examining tlie mouth, in case canker .makes its 
appearance. .Have a supply of oil 2 parts, kerosine 1 part, and apply to the 
comb and wattles ; also to the sliauks, and in the case of chicks, a spot or 
two at back of head and around the rent will destroy vermin. Keep a supply 
of fine chiarcoah -it is an excellent preventive of disease, and readily eaten 
by laying liens. Tlie chicks may iiave some in their soft food. 


BLACK RUST OR FLAG SmUT OF WHEAT. 

For very many years a disease has existed in South Australian wheat 
crops causing a blackening of the flag, and also, at times, of the sheath and 
stem of the udieat plant. Plants so attacked usually die, and every year more 
or less severe losses have been occasioned by the disease, which has always 
been known here as black rust.” The disease has appeared in crops grown 
from seed pickled with, bhiestone solutions, as well as from untreated seed, and 
it has generally been regarded as unamenable to preventive treatment. About 
twelve months ago, liowever, considerable interest was aroused aniongst South 
Australian farmers liy tlie announcement by Mu*. D. McAlpine, F.C.S., Vege¬ 
table .Patliologi'St to tlie Victorian Department of Agricniiti’>‘e, that our so- 

called black rust was ideally tlie leaf-smut of wheat. a fungus (|uito distinct 

from the true black rust, and running a different course. McAIpiiuttlien 

suggest(H,l tliat treatment of the seed wlieat with formalin would probably 
prove effective in preventing the disea-se, and recently he reported on the 
results of some experiments carried out by liiinself at Port Fairy and Blither- 
glen t(> deteriiiiiie this point. Ordinary seed wheat was taken, and tlioroughiv 
infected witli the spores of tlie fungus. Then one-half was taken and treated 
with formalin, aiKi tlie other half left untreated, and both treated a.ncl un- 
tmated were sown alongside of each other o.n the same day. The treatment 
consisted in using Scherings formalin at the rate of 1 It), to’40 galls, of water, 
and steeping the seed in it for about ten minutes, then allowing it to dry 
befoi’e .sowing. The plots were racentl.y inspected, and the results were per¬ 
fectly satisfactory. About 20 per cent, of the plants in the untreated plot 
were affected with flag smut, and some of them killed off before producing 
the ear : while in the treated plot not a-single infected plant could be found, 
although, the most careful search was made. 

During the past season a number of members of the Agricultural Bureau 
also tried the effect of formalin on a large scale, and the Department of ^agri¬ 
culture will be glad to hear what their experiences have been. As fomalin 
is,^ Cfuite'as effective, as bluestone'; .pickle as'.a ...preventive of Abe ordina,ry smut' 
or bunt' of wheat,, is equally as. cheap,,' and ■ less;.injurious to the grain when 
used at the proper strength, it is more than likely that the discovery that 
it is.[also 'a preventive of the'.so-called ^^black will result in' its general 

.jise,'.in,'preference-t-o. bluestone.' ■ 
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„ , EXPERiWENTS WITH FERTILISERS ,FOR WHEAT- 

By AV. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

During the past four or fire years a considerable number of experiments 
with fertilisers for wheat and hay crops hare been carried out for the Depart¬ 
ment by members of the Agricultural Bureau. Alany raluable lessons have 
been learned from these experiments; in some districts the results hare led 
to a large local demand for fertilisers. Owing, howerer, to these experi¬ 
ments haring been caiuded out in different localities each season, they have 
not been as valuable as they would have been if the same soil was tested for 
a number of years. What farmei's particularly desire to know is. how long 
will they be able to get satisfactory results from the application of phosphatic 
manures ? AA^ill the land in the course of a few years^ manuring with phos¬ 
phates show the need of either nitrogen or potash? 

AVith the object of throwing some light on this impoidant question, arrange¬ 
ments were made last season to start wdiat we propose shall be continuous 
experiments with various fertilisers. Several members of the Agricultural 
Bureau were asked to assist in this matter by setting apart from 6 aci^es to 
10 acres of land for experimental purposes, and Messrs. F, Coleman, of 
Saddleworth; T. A. Oockbnrn, of Strathalbyn: and T. Pengilly, of Aldinga. 
agreed to do so. In the two former localities it w'as decided that fallow land 
only should be cropped, and that the plots should be manured as under: — 

Plot No. 1—1 cwt. mineral super per acre. 

Plot No. 2—I cwt. nitrate of soda per acre. 

Plot No. 3—1 cwt. mineral super, A cwt. sulphate of potash, and I cwt. 
nitrate of soda per acre. 

Plot No. 4—cwt. sulphate of potash per acre. 

Plot No. o—No manure. 

Plot No. 6—1 cwt. mineral super and ^ cwt. sulphate of potash per acre. 

Plot No. 7—I cwt. sulphate of potash and h cwt. nitrate of soda per acre. 

Plot No. 8—1 cwt. mineral super and ^ cwt, nitrate of soda per acre. 

As -will be seen, the object of these experiments is to test the value year 
after year of the effects of the application of a complete fertiliser (No. 3), and 
of fertilisers containing only one or two of the principal plant foods. The 
no-manure plot is for general comparison. 

Each of these plots is exactly half an acre in. area, viz., 242 yards long 
by 10 yards wide. Next season a similar series of tests will be undertaken 
on a 6-acre block immediately adjoining, and the land just cropped will be 
fallowed. The following season this block will be again manured in the same 
way as it was for the 1904 crop. 

The following is the report on results obtained at 

Tuela, Saddleworth (Mr. F. Coleman) . 

LaJid, a stiff, black, Bay of Biscay soil, which cracks badly in the summer. 
Plots on a hill, with a gentle incline to the south; elevation, about 1,180 feet 
above sea level. The following is the histoiy of the land since it came into 
the possession of the present occupier:—- 

1899— Cropped with wheal and manured with 1 cwt. bone super per 
acre, 

1900— 1—Fallow; sorghum planted on fallow, and fed down by sheep. 

1901— AVheat crop, uiimanured, cut for hay. 

1902— In grass; grazed by sheep. 

1903— Fallowed in July, harrowed and scarified during the spring. 

1904— Scarified in January after summer rains ; scarified again in April, 
and seed sown with drill on May 5, 

Majestic wheat, one of Mr. R. Marsliairs rust-resistant varieties, «vas 
sown at rate of 76 ib. per acre. The superphosphate was drilled in with the 
seed, but the nitrate and potash were drilled in separately. The average 
rainrall of this district is practically 20 inches; but the past season has been 
a very dry one.' The rainfall for the first three months of the year, totalled' 
3.49 inches, and the fall each month since has been :—April, 0.84 in.; May, 
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0.98 in.; June, 1.88 in. ; July, 1.78 in .; August, 1.30 in.; September, 0.47 in. 
October, 1.79 in.; Novembez*, 0.49 in.; December, to 13tli, nil. Total—From' 
April to hai-^'est, 9.53 in.; and 'for year, 13.02 in. It will be seen that April, 
May, September, and November were unusually dry, wliile^the rainfall during 
the winter months was also below the average for the district. 

Samples of soil (first 6 in.) and^ subsoil (second 6 in.) were taken from 
different parts of the plots, and a fair average of each obtained for analysis^ 
Mr. W. S, Chapman, School of Mines Analyst, reports as follows; — 


SADDLEWOETH SOIL ANALYSIS. 


Fine earth (i.e., passed through 1/30 in. sieve) 
Moisture in fine earth at 105 deg. C, ' 
Organic carbon 
Total nitrogen 

Total phosphoric acid ... ^ 

Potash soluble in strong hydrochloric acid ^ 
Lime soluble in cold, dilute hydrochloric acid 


Soil. 

Subsoil.. 

per cent. 

per cent.. 

99.00 

99.50 

7.50 

8.06 

1.01 

0.78- 

0.106 

0.071 

0.048 

0.041 

1.13 

1.20 

1.93 

2.79 


This soil may be regarded as fairly rich in nitrogen, ricfii in potash, above 
the average South Australian soil in phosphoric add, but below it in lime. 


EESULTS OF EXPERlMEN’i’. 


The following table shows the results of the 1904 haiwest: 


No. of 
Plot. 


Manured. 


Yield per Acre, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8 , 


1 cwt. per acre Mineral Super 
cwt. per acre Nitrate of Soda 
1 cwt. Mineral Super, ^ cwt. Sulphate of Potash, and 
^ cwt. Nitrate of Soda ... 

4 cwt. Sulphate of Potash per acre ... ... 

No Manure 

1 cwt. Mineral Super, J cwt. Sulphate of Potash per acre 
1 cwt. Sulphate of Potash and 1 cwt. Nitrate of Soda per 
acre ... ... * 

1 cwt. Mineral Super and | cwt. Nitrate of Soda per acre 


bus. 

lbs. 

25 

44 

15 

' 52 

25 

24 

15 

50 

1() 

14 

24 

38 

15 

56 

24 

28 


Owing, to a;'mistiake, Plot 7 received twice as much'manure as was iiH 
tended.' 'The mineral super was .a bra'nd .containing 39 per cent, to 42 per 
'.cent, water-eoluble p.hosphate. 

The high yields of; Plots !, 3, 6. and'B, in the face of the small rainfall, is 
eloquent testimony to the care and intelligence displayed by Mr. Coleman in 
the cultivation of his land. It will be noticed that the plot receiving mineral 
super gave the best result, viz., 20 ib. per acre over the complete manure, 
1 bus. 6 per acre more than Plot 6, and 1 bush. 16 fb. more than Plot 8. 
It will ako be noticed that the unmanured plot gave a better return than the 
plots receiving nitrate of soda or sulphate of potash, or both. It would 
almost seem that these manures have actually had an injurious effect. Allow¬ 
ance must be made for the variations in yield which occur in every paddock, 
and^ which it its impossible to guard against. At the same time, however, I am 
inclined^ to think that some of the difference in this instance is due to the 
effecL of the manures. Our previous experience has been that both nitrate 
01 soda and sulphate pf potasli have a tendency to delay the ripening of the 
gram, somewhat, v ,/With;,,tl'xe' very dry-'-weather experienced' 'during the',six 
weeks preceding harvesting, it is quite likely that the wheat on these plots 
suffez’ed, owing to the crop being not'quite so forwaid as on Plot '1. It will he, 
inteiestmg to' note , how the' 'Strathalbyn -results compare in this connection, 
and liow’ future results bear out or disprove this opinion. 
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Aldinga (Mr. T. Pengilly). 

These experiments were undertaken with a view to deteniiiniiig whether 
in the Souths where the rainfall is reliable, fallow cropping could be substi- 
tiited for bare fallow, with profit to the faj-mer. The usual system in this 
district with the best fanners is to crop mostly fallow land. In general, the 
land is under cereal crop once in two years, or once in three years, and hay is 
largely grown. With the high price of land in the South, the cost of 
cultivation, and the heavy expense of hay-carting 20 to 30 miles by road, it 
seems open to question whether the price realised for the hay crop under 
average conditions gives the farmer an adequate return for his outlay in 
-cash and labour. 

At the request of the Department of itgricuiture, Mr. Pengiily has set 
apart a block of land on which experiments will be carried out for a series of 
years. Each season one-half the block will be under wheat, manured as in¬ 
dicated below; and the other half under some fallow crop, such as rape, beans, 
etc. The present season forcibly illustrates the necessity for carrying on 
these experiments for a number of years, if anything of peraianent value is 
to be gained. The land devoted fco the experiments is a stiff, black loam, on 
the lower slope of a rather sandj^ elevation, facing due north. This land has 
been grazed tor about 18 years; it was ploughed up in May, 1904, to a depth 
•of 5 to 6 inches; rolled at once, to secure a firm seedbed; hanowed well, and 
cultivated before being sown, in o-rder to break the crust formed after lieavy 
rains, and to secure a fine tilth. In order to- facilitate harvesting opera¬ 
tions, the plots were 10 yards wide by 242 yards long—half an acre in area^— 
separated by strips 14 feet in width. On these strips, and at each end, brown 
field peas were sown, a patch 2 feet in width being left around each plot. The 
peas were manured with 1 cwt. mineral super, and yielded about 30 bushels 
per acre. 

Average samples of the soil (first 6 inches) and the subsoil (second 6 inches) 
were obtained for anal\’sis, the results of which are given hereunder 

ANALYSIS OF ALDINGA SOIL. 



Soil. 

Subsoil. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

Fine earth 

... 98.60 

98.70 

Moistin’e in fine earth at 105 deg. C. ... 

6.45 

2.65 

Organic carbon • ... ... « 

... 1.23 

1.70 

Total nitrogen ... ... 

... 0.127 

0.140 

Total phosphoric acid 

... 0.037 

0.033 

Potash soluble in strong hydrochloric acid ^ 

... 1.35 

0.64 

Lime soluble in cold, dilute hydrochloric acid ... 

... 0.59 

0.42 


This soil is therefore rich in both jiitrogen and potash, equal to the 
average South Austz^alian soil in phosphoric acid, but low in lime content. 
Locally the soil is classed as good, and the above figures, bear out this verdict. 


' On the wheat plots Gallant wheat--a good rust-resisting variety—was 
sown on May 27, at the rate of 60 lb. per acre. The superphosphate was sown 
with the seed; the nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia ivere broadcasted 
on the respective plots immediately after seeding, and harrowed in. All the 
plots were harrowed after the drill. The following table give.s the lesults of 
the harvest: — 

HARVEST RESULTS, ALDINGA PLOTS. 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manured with 

: 1 

ATeld per Acre of 
Grain and Straw.! 

! ! 

Yield per x4cre 
of Grain. 

1 ■ 1 

112 lbs. Mineral Super per acre 

: tons. cwts. qrs. 1 
1 2 14 0 : 

bus. lbs. ' 

20 ■ 56 ''' 

2 ' 

112 lbs. Mineral Super / per \ 

' 2 19 34 1 

' ^ 22 40: 


56 lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia / acre J 

3 

! No.Manure ... '.... ' ... . ... 

2 U 0 ] 

I' 22' V 14, ■' 

4 

; 112 lbs. Super V acre 

70 Ihs. Nitrate of Soda j ^ 

1 -2 15 -2i 

" ! 

. 23" !37d,;'/ 
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T[k> suporpiiospliate, used contained 3(>38 X)er cent, water-soluble plios- 
pliate ; 70 tl). nitrtvte ot soda contains the same quantity ot nitrogen as 5() ftL 
sul|}h }ite of amnion in.. 

Tile raintail I’eeorded at Aldingn trom danuary 1 to harvesting was 22 
indies, ol' which nearly 7.V incslies tell bel'ore M,a,\^ 1. June, July, a.iK;l August 
were \a'ry web aiirl cold, and the crops in the district generally siiltered severely ; 
Septeinlier was nnueually dry ; October dry tor the first lialf, but fair rains 
fell later, and improved the croi^s wonderfully; Novembei^ uais very dry. A 
strong, hot wind on October 1.8 seriously a:ffected the resiiltsi; the manured 
ci'ops were more forward tlnui the unmanui'ed wheat, and being just out in 
head were blighted at tiie tip. Plot No. 2 suffeised most in this respect; but 
i n each, of the three plots a large proportion of tlie heads for half an inch or more 
from the top were without grain. The unmaauired plot was scarcely injured, and 
received the full benefit of the rain which fell soon afterwards. Under the 
circumstances, no comparison can be dra,wn between the yields of the various 
plots. It will be noticed that the iio-mannre plot yielded the same gross 
veight of grain and straw, but more grain than the plot receiving 1 cwt. of 
superpliospliat-e per acre. This, I think, is due to injury caused to Plot 1 by 
the storm, and also to the fact tliat the straav on the no-manure plot being 
not quite so clry was relatively heavier tlian the other. The crop was har¬ 
vested with the binder, stooked cm the plots to ripen, and afterw’ards threshed 
ivibli a lieader. The high yield from the unmaniired land must be veiy satis¬ 
factory to ’M'r. Pengilly. 

On the half of the block to be ci'opped with, wlieat in ]90r) rape was sown 
with 1 cwt. of mineral super per acT*e. Seed was sown foo late in the season 
to expect the best results; still Pengilly reports the plant made satis¬ 
factory grov'bh, an,'d affoided good feed for liis sheep. He considers that, in 
spite of the adverse conditions, the crop was profitable. During the coming 
seaso,ii tlie plots sown to wheat in 1904 will be ploughed np as soon as wet 
eiiougli, land sown with rape As the whole of the block will be under rape, it 
will afl'oi’d an opportunity of noting whether any marked benefit is derived 
by the rape from the pea crop that preceded it. 

(To he contimied.) 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCES. 


During l^'cbruaiy and IVIareh inost of the Annual Conferences of the Agri- 
cnltui’al Bureau will be liekl. Ijast year’s experiences in connection with 
these (kinferenees were not satisfactory. At several the attendance outside 
the members of the Branch arraiigiug the Con-ferenee Was exceedingly poor, 
tlu' consecjumice being that the meetings were far from successful. As the 
<)l)j{‘ct: of these annual gatherings is to affoixl members an opportunity for a 
wider exchange of views than is possible to obtain at the ordinaiy Bureau 
nuad'ings, it is evident that, unless the members of the Branches avail them- 
solves of such opportunities it is useless going to tlie trouble and expense 
mvolvecl in iKikling tliem. 

We avoul'd, thei'efore, earnestly appeal to all members tn heartily support 
the Branches upon whom devolves the responsibility of arranging the Con- 
ferenees. Not only should members make a point of being present, but they 
should also try to induce other farmers to attend* ^ It has been very noticeable 
of late that comparatively few farmei's attend from the locality where the 
Oonference is being held. Members should do their best to remedy this in 
the', future,' ■■ 

^ the only Branches which have* 

moved in their respective localities in arranging for Conferences. The Hon. 
Secretaries of the respectve Branches should be advised at an early date of 
papers proposed to be read. Papers should always be of a practical nature, 
and be as concise as possible. Leogthy papers, especially on subjects outside 
the practical worlv (A the farm, are alinost invariablv a failure. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES* 

^ In tile Executive Couiieii on Thursday,, December 29^ Mr. "W. AnguSj 
B.Sc., was formaiiy appointed Professor of Agriculture and Secretary to 
the Alinister controlling Agriculture. The Tieasiirer (Hon. R. Butler) stated 
that Mr. Angus had been appointed Secretary to the Minister, a position 
formerly held by Professor Perkins, the duties of which have been temporarily 
carried out by the Ehider-Treasurer (Mr. T. Gill. I.S.O.). M.r. Angus will 
be the channel of communication to the Minister from the Tarious Depart¬ 
ments connected with agriculture. He will not live at the College, but will 
deliver lectures there to the^ students. He will Spend a great deal of liis 
time visiting country dis'^ricts, malting himself acquainted wdth the dif¬ 
ferent conditions existing in tlie various parts of the State, meeting fanners, 
and addressing^ the various branch Bureaus. Now that Professor Perkins 
fills the post of Principal of the QoDege, Mr. Angus will be much freer to 
travel about than was the ease with his predecessors. He will have charge, 
under the Minister, of The Journal of AgricidHtre, to which he will be a 
contributor. Mr. Angus will sign an agreement to remain here for three years. 

Recently, at the request of the Council of Agriculture, the Hon. Minister 
of Agi“iculture,_ in conjunction with the New South Wales Department, de¬ 
cided to make joint representations to the Victorian Government, with a view 
to securing a modification on the present restrictions on the importation of 
poultry into Victoria from New South Wales and South Australia. The Minis¬ 
ter of Agriciiltiu'e for Victoria has, however, declined to accede to this 
request. 

On Wednesday, December 21, the Corn-Trade SGctioii of the Chamber of 
Commerce met to fix the f.a.q. standard for the 1904-5 wheat haiwest. In 
accordance with the invitation extended to the Agricultural Bureau by the 
representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, who attended Congress meetings 
last September, Messrs. R. Marshall and J. Miller, membei's of the Council 
of Agriculture, attended as representatives of the Bureau. Between 30 and 40 
samples of the new season’s wheat, from parcels bought in tlie open market 
without deduction, were the basis upon which the members decid^ upon the 

E resent year’s standard, which was fixed at 63 ft. Since 1888 the standard 
as ten times been fixed at 63 ft. to the Imperial bushel, twice at 64 ft., three 
times at 62 ft,, twice at 62-i ft., and once at 61i ft. 

During December the Inspector of Fertilisers visited Aldinga, Saddle- 
worth, and Strathalbyn for the purpose of inspecting the wheat crops on 
the experinieutal plots. He also visited Piccadilly, where some experiments 
with manures for potatoes are being carried out, and Fulham, where arrange¬ 
ments have been made to test the effect of commercial fertilisers on the lucerne 
fields. 

During the month ending December 26 the Inspectors under^ the Vine, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act admitted 7,336 bushels of fruits and 43 
parcels of plants. The fruits consisted of tropically raised bananas, pine¬ 
apples, tomatoes, and cucumbers, from Queensland; and 25 cases of Missouri 
Pippin apples from California. The latter are of the nature of a novelty 
here at tins season of the year, and aroused considerable interest among the 
dealers. The fruits showed occasional evidences of codlin moth attack, but 
otherwise appeared to be in good order. ^ There should be a fair demand for 
a limited quantity of apples of good quality landed here in December, before 
our own are ready to gather. 

The exports during December to Victoria and New South "Wales consisted 
of 8,4'62 bushels of fruits, made up almost entirely of 15 distinct kinds of 
fruits which w’ere locally grown. This ranged from the Alpine-loving straw¬ 
berry to the semi-tropical orange. Vegetables were exported to the extent 
of about 3,961 packages, and plants to 24 parcels. These figures do not in¬ 
clude the hundreds of tons of fruits exported to M^estern Austi'alia during the 
month. The rejects amounted to 274 bushels of over-ripe bananas, and 3 
parcels of plants which came 'without the necessary declaration I'especting 
their origin. 

During December Mr. Quinn has visited orehai’ds at Marion, and given 
instructions and demonstrations in the summer pruning of apricot and peach 
trees. Besides carrying on his usual work at the xlgricultural College at 
Roseworthy, lie has conducted the annual examination in fruit culture in 
connection -with the class carried on under the auspices of the School of Mines 
and Industries in Adelaide. 
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From October 27 to December 14 Iiispector.Kelly paid 260 visits to orchards 
and ft*a,rdeiLS during the 21 days he has been engaged in the Glare and siir- 
.ronndiiig districrts tor ttie purpose of seeing that precautions were undertaken 
to keo]) tlie codlin inotli pest in subjection. He reports a considerable decline 
ill tlud at.tentioii paid to this pest since th.e inspection ceased in 1902, more 
es|:K'cialIy in tho small gardens around tiio townsliips, wliere the I'eturn from 
the t rees does not warrant the expenditure which' is incuriod by spraying. 
The co'iTirnercial applet-growers, however, show consklerablo anxiety in re¬ 
straining the pest, and natuxally resent the neglect of tlioise w'ho do not depend 
on their fruit for a livelihood. 

Pigs affected by swine fever were found in the Adelaide Market early in 
the month, of December, and since that date a number of centres of infection 
have been located by the officers of the Stock Department. In order to pre¬ 
vent the further sju’ead of this disease a quarantine district has been pro¬ 
claimed, and the following notice issued by the Chief Inspector of Stock: — 

Quarantine District. 

Comprising the whole of the Hundreds of ADELAIDE and 
YATklLA, and that PORTION of the Hundred of PORT ADE- 
Jj.VIDE south-east of road south-east of Sections 2276, 3067, and 
3069, south of Section 118, and south of Swan Alley Creek, to 
include Torrens Island and Lefevre^s Peninsula: together with 
tliat PORTION of the Hundred of NOARLUNGA north-west of 
main South Road, north of road north of Sections 123, 138, 186, 

201, and north of the south boundary of Section 242. _No swine 
can he nxoved within, out of, nor into this District unless 
permissioii is obtained from an Inspector or authorised person. 
Penalty for breach of regulations, from £5 to £100. No pigs 
will be permitted fco be sold in the Adelaide Market until Fel> 
ruary 1, 1905. 

A proclamation has been issued by His Excellency the Governor, pro¬ 
hibiting for twelve months the importation or introdnetion into South. Aus¬ 
tralia, from Queensland, New South Wales,^ Victoria, and Western Aus¬ 
tralia, of swine, or the bones or hair of swine, or any fodder or fittingis 
put on board any vessel for the use of swine. 


Council OF Agriculture* 

The inontlily meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Tuesday, 
Docember 20, 1904, therrv being present:- Colonel Rowell, C.B. (chainnan), 
.Messrs. A, Molineux, J. "W. Saiidterd, G. R. Laffer, A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, 
B-.,'Caldwell,, T. E, Yelland, R. Marshall, and W. L. Summers (Secretary). ’ 

Prior to oommenceniGiit of business, members wore introduced to Mr. W. 
Angus, B.Bc., thet'recently-appointed Professor of Agriculture. On behalf 
of the Oouiicil, Colonel Rowelf extended a hearty welcome to Mr. Angus, who- 
acknowledged the courtesy extended to him. 

The Oommiesioner of Public WoiLs returned resolution passed at Wood- 
side Conference—“That the Government should be asked to pxnvide better 
facilities for the handling and carriage of our fruit on the railway’^—with a 
minute by the Railways Commissioner, asking that those who passed the reso¬ 
lution should be a little more definite. Considerable discussion ensued, and, on 
the motion of Mr. , Molineux, it was resolved—“That the Railways Commis¬ 
sioner be in formed that the Council has already indicated what imp ro ved' 
facilities are needed, and that whereas members do not propose to indicate 
special cases of tough handling, they believe that the Railways Commissioner 
had such cases brought under his notice, and in view of the strong feeling that 
the fruit and other perishable produce is roughly handled, the Commissioner 
should take steps to prevent such abuses in Hie future.” 

Mr. P. H. Suter, Dairy Instructor, attended by request, and a lengthy 
discussion of a conversational nature on the question of instruction in dairy¬ 
ing took place. Mr. Suter said a great deal of the butter made in the State 
was undoubtedly inferior, and he welcomed the idea of teaching dairymen the 
principles underlying the successful manufacture of cheese and butter. They 
waiitM more practice and less theory. It was absurd to talk bacteriology to 
farmers. The best thing was to insist on effective', sanitation and' eatly' 
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delivery of the cream_. It was hardly practicable to carry dairy appliances 
around to outlying districts for the purposes of demonstration. The idea 
of visiting such centreSj and talking to the producers, was a capital one. 
He was anxious to encourage the policy of sending the milk to the factories, 
where it could be dealt with by skilful men with the necessary appliances. 
He wanted to discourage the practice pf manufacturing butter on the farm, 
because of the resultant variety of colours, grades, and quality. Uniformity 
was highly desirable, and he would put forth his best effort to secure that 
end. He was glad that the Minister of Agriculture had agreed to the erec¬ 
tion of a model cheese and dairy house at the Roseworthy Agriciiitiirai Col¬ 
lege, where courses for students would be carried on. He had endeavoured 
to introduce necessary refo!*ms in the treatment of cream, and where he had 
detected faults lie had devoted special attention to instructional work. In 
factories where inferior methods wex’e evident he had remained longer, and he 

f noposed^to continue that practice in the future with possibly greater vigour, 
n New South Wales during the slack season the factory managers attended 
lectures at the Agricultural College for three or six weeks, and the idea was 
worthy of adoption in South Australia. Personally he was not in love with 
theoretical lectures, preferring personal siipeiwision and direction. Lectures 
at different centres could easily be carried out,^ and probably wmuld do- good. 
The State lost scores of thousands of pounds in consequence of carelessness 
and indifference in the handling of milk and cream. 

Mr. J. F. Scrymgour wrote submitting offer to disclose an alleged 
remedy for red rust in wheat. The alleged remedy, which consisted of the 
treatment of the seed, with a special patented preparation, was very simple 
and cheap,^ and the in%’'entors desired the promise of a substantial reward 
should official trials of their preparation prove the accuracy of their claims. 
Members were decidedly sceptical of any treatment of the seed being effective, 
and ozi the motion of Mr. Laffer it was resolved that the Council cannot 
recommend the Minister to take any action in the matter. 

TIze Hon. Minister forwarded, with correspondence from the Agent-General 
in London, some interesting notes on the London Dairy Show and the Iloyai 
Botanic Society’s Grand Horticultural Exhibition ; also a handsome silver 
medal awarded by the Royal Botanic Society for a collection of apples, wines, 
and brandy exhibited by him at the latter show. .It was resolved, at the 
instance of Mr.^ Miller—^*That, in the opinion of the Council of Agricui- 
tnre, where th^ State is represented at shows and exhibitions in Great Britain, 
sufficient notice should be given to the Department to secure a representative 
collection of produce of high quality, instead of the Agent-General being 
obliged to purchase such produce as may happen to be available in London at 
the time,” 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Mr. Jos. Hancock, Mallala; Mr. Yogt, Kapunda; Mr. R. C. Bur¬ 
gess, Kingscote: Mr. W. H, Gray, Port Broughton; Mr. E. J. Pearce, Whyte- 
Yarcowie; Mr. H. WhitffGld, Bowliill; Mr. Stewai-b, Clare; Mr. H. O’Sullivan, 
Morphett Vale; Mr. T. H. Basey, Kenmark; Mr. E. W. Wright, Meadows; 
Mr. W. G. Pryor, Davenpori. 

Appimval was given to the formation of two new Branches of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau at Bagster and Pendng, with the following gentlemen as 
members:—Bagster: Messrs. Thos. Freeman, C. Roberts, E. A. Gravestocks, 
C., F. C., and E. Brown, J. Stiggants, K. Roberts, T. Hayes, W. T. Payne, 
and G, H. Basshani. Penong: Messrs. R. Smith, A. B. C. Murray, H. A. 
Weber, F. B. and E. J. Richardson, J. Oats, P. Farrelly, A. Brook, W^ 
Saunders, A. and J. Shiphard, WL J. Sleep, C. Williams, and W. G. Wise¬ 
man. 

Some discussion took place on the encouragement of the poultry industry, 
and the injurious effect on the South Australian jam industry owing to the 
high price of sugar caused by Federal legislation. ^ Mr. Laffer said this matter 
was of the greatest importance, not only to- the jam-makers, but also to the 
fruitgrowers of South Australia, as the high price of sugar would cripple 
the export of jam, and thus lessen the demand for fruit. 

On motion of Mr. Miller,' it' was decided that the Minister ■ be, asked' to 
allow Veterinary Surgeon Desmond to attend next Council meeting itr con¬ 
nection with proposed enquiry into cattle complaint. 
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Mj‘. T, E. Yeiiand asked wliether any steps had been tiiken to give effect 
to the resolut-ion passed at the previous nieoting, requesting the Minister^ of 
AgricMilture to co-operate with the New South tVales Department in iiiakiiig 
a joint request to tiie Victorian Government to modify the poultry tick regu¬ 
lations. The Secretary stated that the authorities in the scniior State liad 
Jigreed to act witli the South Austra.lian Government in the niatter. Mr. 
Yellaiid also directed attention to the piiblislied circular issued by the c‘oin- 
mittee of the Poultry and Kennel Club and the Royal Agricultural Society. 
It was tliere asserted that the Government liad unofficiatly advised the mem- 
!)ei\s of the eonimittee that it was quite prepared to adopt the Victorian 
regulations, with a few additional conditions, which would absolutely prohibit 
the importation of poultry from the sister State, and w'ould only relax such 
provisions as would be consistent with the course pursued by Victoria. TJie 
members of the Council expressed surprise at the statements made in the cir¬ 
cular, and decided, on the motion of Mr. Yelland, to ask the M'inister if anv 
such promise of retaliation liad been mad(n 

On motion of Mr. Mdller, it was resolved tliat th(‘ Minister of x\griciilture 
be asked to obtain from the United States Department of Agriculture full 
particulars conceming the alleged successful adoption of tlie practice of 
“vaccinating” the soil with cultures of nitrogen-gathering bacteria for the 
growth of leguminous crops, and also to obtain a supply of the niaterial for 
trial in South Australia. 


FARIVi AUD DAIRY PRODOCE IVIARICETS REVIEW^ 

Messrs. A. ^Y. Sandford & Co. report on January 1, 1905:-- 

The weather during past month left nothing to be desired for the better 
harvesting of the crops; thus December 31 completed twelve inontihs of favour¬ 
able conditions to the producing interests ithoughout the Commonwealth; 
but more especially does this apply to South Australia, and it is admitted 
on all sides that the farming community are undoubtedly now experiencing 
a wave of prosperity. The squatting element are also satisfied with the 
treatment received during 1904, the plenteous supply of feed and watejr 
enabling them to considerably increase their Hocks ; besides, Wool has met wdth 
iIllproving markets 

Commerce.— With such excellent harvest prospects, it was only to be ex¬ 
pected that the volume of business tliroiigh v-oiild reach some magni¬ 
tude. In this direction the houses were not disappointed, for early in tlie 
month heavy Christinas buying orders came along, and continued throughout, 
Speeiilatons in Silver and Lead stocks are well satisfied with tlie further 
developments at Broken Hill, for not only 1ms the output from tlie mines 
increased, there is also an appreciable improvement in values. 

BREADSTUErs. Bad weather in tlie Argmitine, where the harvest is now 
being reapcHi, caused Wheat quotations in the European inarketiS to advance 
fully Is, per (luarter; but a return to line weathei' enabled the merchants 
there to offer largely, conisequently prices declined, until at the present time 
32s. 9d. is the full value for moderate-sized Australian cargoes. In the Coniraon- 
wealth keen competition has taken place for any offering. Sydney millers are re¬ 
ported to be paying 3s, (id.; but in Victoria rates are not so firm, and large 
quantities of Wheat are obtainable at about 3s. 4d. per bushel f.o.b. In 
South Australia, although a very fair supply is coming to hand, buyers in 
the country are extremely ^keen, and prices considerably above the Euronean 
•parity are being paid. Little has been done in Flour, except for forward 
local contracts, bakers having booked very fully at from £8 to £8 5s. per ton 
for city brands. Foddeii.— As the new hay crop is known to be of prime 
quality, chaff merchants have had a fairly strong export market, parcels of 
chaff being already booked for January-Febniai'y delivery ; but the trade 
locally has been mostly Just to fill ordinary wants. Offal has been in good 
demand, and millers’ stocks are light, Bollard especially being scarce. For- 
/ward sales have been niade at an advance on our previous quotation. In 
Oats and Barley there is not much of the new crop yet offering. 

Potatoes had heavy business, which; Just about exhausted the crop from 
the idains, and as values had a decidedly firming tendency, several parcels 
were’brought along from Melbourne. Onions received much more attention 
than is usual at the time of year—this the result of high rates ruling in 
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tlie Eastern States—so that there has been considerable speciiiatioii for es- 
porL “Selling rates sharply adranced, with market closing firm. 

Dairy Produce. —The exports of Butter to the Home Market this season 
at one time bid fair to be heavy, and whilst they certainly show an increase 
on that of recent years, unfortunately shipments are about fiiiislied, as an 
unusually abrupt lessehiiig in supplies set in. Indeed, to such an extent 
that lo^al market for fresh in prints advanced quite 2d. per ft)., so that 
factories are now printing theii- output for South Australian demands. Prime 
Dairy and Separators also particinated in the rise, and as Christmas ap- 
proachecl very heavy enquiry also ret in for Collectors’ and Pastry Butters : 
but now that the holidays are over prices of some of the lower grades' have 
toned down. Eggs.--It is seldom that selling rates ease immediately in front 
of Christmas, but this year prices fell until ohd. loose was touched : however, 
as the East started operating, a recovery was speedily effected. Cheese.— 
This line has experienced a good month’s trade, but, as factories coiitiiiii^ 
to deliver freely, no alteration in value.s is recorded. Bacon has been in 
iniieh better request, large parcels finding quittance, although any advance 
is precluded, whilst price for the live hog keeps low. Hams had seasonable 
demand, the turnover being extensive, and market is now quite bare of assorted 
weights. Honey.—Good-sized parcels of the new take continue to be mar¬ 
keted, so that prices are weak. Almonds have met with only moderate call. 

Live Poultry.- -During the early weeks of December an excellent market 
ruled for all pens of well-conditioned birds, buyers then purchasing freely for 
their Christmas requirements, so that spirited' competition was experienced : 
but at. the last couple of sales the markets were glutted with heavy consign¬ 
ments of poor and miserable stuff, wlu‘cb to quit necessarily had to sell at 
low figures, which helped to also bring down rates ^or better-class birds. 


M.\rkrt Quot.\tions of the Day, 

A'HEAT.- At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/4 to 3/4| per buslvei 
of 60 ft). 

Flour.— ^City brands, £8 fco £8/5/ ; country, £7/10/ to £7/15/. 

Bran.— to 9d.; Pollard, Old. per bushel of 20 ft). 

O.-vts.-— Local Algerian and Dun, l/5|d to l/61d.: White Champions. 1/8 
to 1/10 for prime. 

Barley. —Cape, 1/8 to 1/9 per bushel. 

Chaff.— £2/15/ to £2/17/6 per ton of 2,240 ft)., f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes. — New locals, £7 to £7/10/ per ton of 2,240 ft). 

Onions. —New locals, £5 to £5/10/ (tor prime) per ton of 2,240 ft). 

Butter. -r-Factofy and creamei*y, fresh, in prints, 9-|d. to lid.; choice 
separators and best dairies, 8id. to 9|d.; good stoi'es 6|d. to 7-kl. : pastiy and 
heated, 5|d. to 6^d. 

Cheese.” Prime new make, 44d. to 5M. per ft). 

Bacon.” Factory-cured sides, 6d. to 6|d.; farm flitches, 5d. to 5|d. per ftc* 

Hams.— S.A. factory, 7d. to 9d. per ft). 

EGGS.”Loose, 6'|d. 

L.ard.— In bladders, 5d.; tins, 4d. per ft). 

Honey.— 2d. for prime, clear, extracted new season’s, in 60-ft). tins: 
beeswax, 1/3 per ft). . 

Almonds.— Soft shell, 4d.: kernels, Sid. per ft). 

Live Poultry. —Heavy-weight, prime table roosters fetched 1/10 to 2/6 
each; plump hens and good-conditioned cockerels, 1/4 to 1/9: poor and light, 
lOd. to 1/1; ducks, prime, 2/ to 2/6: light and medium, 1/2 to 1/9; geem,'. 
good quality, 3/6 tq 4/9 ; poor and half-grown, 2/ to 3/ ; pigeons, od,; turkeys 
ed. to 8d. per ft),, live weight, for prime; 4-kl. to 5-ld. for fattening to fair 
table' bixds,: 

Above cpiotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy brodncts are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Package® 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese, 
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DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Joiirnal the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting'. 

Ardrossan 

Jan. IS 

Feb. 15 1 

Minlaton 

Jan. 7 

Feb. 11 

Baiaklava 

14 

11 

Morgan 

21 

IS 

Booleroo Centre 

17 

14 : 

Mount Pleasant 

— 

M.ai*. 3 

Bowhill 

— 

4 ' 

Nantawarra 

18 

15 

Brink worth 

6 


Naracoorte 

14 

11 

Burra 

20 

17 

Norton’s Summit .. 

20 

17 

Cherry Gardens 

10 

14 

Onetree Hill 

19 

16 

Clare 

20 

17 

Penola 

14 

11 

Colton 

7 

4 

Petersburg 

21 

—, 

Crystal Brook 

14 


Petina .. 


25 

Finniss 

2 

6 

Piue Forest 

17 

14 

Forest Range 

19 

16 

Port Broughton 

21 

18 

CBadstone 

7 

_ 

Port Elliot 

21 

IS 

Golden Grove 

19 

16 

Port Lincoln 

21 

18 

Aanmantoo 

— 

4 

i Reeves Plains 

20 

_ 

Kapunda 

_ 

4 

Richman’s Creek ... 


20 

Kingscote 

9 

13 

j Riverton 

21 

18 

Kingston 

28 

25 

1 Saddleworth 

20 

17 

Kooiunga 

19 

16 

1 Strathalbyn 

30 

20 

Long wood 

21 

25 

; Utera Plains 

21 

18 

Maitland 

7 

4 

i Virginia 

16 

20 

Mallala 

9 

6 

1 Whyte-Yarcowie .. 

21 

IS 

Mannum 

21 

18 

1 Willunga 

7 

4 

Meningie 

14 

11 

: Wilmington 

IS 

' 15 

MilHcent 

— 

2 

Woolundimga 

14 

11 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Waracoorte, IMovember I2« 

Present —Messrs. J. G. Foaist-er (cLair), H. A. Forster, Williams, McLay, 
Caldwell, Dufiield, and Schinckel (Hon. Sec.). 

Tick in Sheep.- —Members generally reported that they had found tick 
worse this past season than for a long while. Even thongh ha%dng tick on 
them, most of the sheep that had been dipped were in good condition. Jt 
was stated that, since dipping had been carried on systematically this district 
was remarkably free from tick, and one member attributed the trouble recently 
to the introduction of infested sheep from Victoria, and also- to the fact that 
the blockers, keeping only a few sheep, did not trouble to dip them. It was 
unfair to stockowner that their flocks should become infested through un- 
• dipped sheep being in the district. Cue station manager has been dipping 
his neighbours’ small lloclvs at a moderate charge, with very beneficial results. 
The value of the ai'senioal dips was generally admitted, and the improvement 
in the wool was urged as a x'eason why all sheepowners should dip their sheep 
for their own sakes. 

SwiNGLETREEs EOR Stiiippers —The Chairman wanted to know the best 
-style of swiiiiglebree to use in a stripper using four horses abreast, so that the 
crop would not be laiocked about. 

Caterpillars. —Mention was made of damage by catei’pillars, and Mr. 
Caldwell stated that in one locality he came acrcss an immense quantity, 
travelling noi'th, in a body nearly 200 yards in width. It was stated that if 
a furrow vrm ploughed across their track, and lime or salt scattered over the 
insects as they got to the furrow, it would kill an immense number. 

The Agricultural Department ani> the Show —Paper read at Balaklava 
Brandi, on the use made by the Victorian Department of Agriculture of the 
Royal Show for educational purposes, was read, and greatly appreciated. 


Kanmantoo, November 18. 

Present —Messrs. Lehmann (chair), O’Xeill, R. H. and J. Downing (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Lite Stock. —The Chainnan read a paper on the constitution of ani¬ 
mals, and soane discussion ensued. It was decided to consider the paper fur¬ 
ther at next meeting. 

Comeback AYheat.— The Chairman tabled sample of Comeback wheat, 
grown from seed purchased from Mr. Marshall. This had yielded well, and, 
as it was reputed to be luist-re.sastant, should be a good variety for the district. 

Bunt. —Some discussion arose on a question as to whether a bunt ball 
would grow, and the Chainnan explained that the ball wms simply a mass of 
seeds or spores of the fungus, which would germinate under suitable condi¬ 
tions, and infect the wheat plant. He described some experiments he had 
made in sowing wheat grains after covering them with the spores. The plants 
from seed pickled were almost free from the disease, but the iinpickled seed 
produced nearly all bunt. 


Nantawarra, November 23. 

Present — Me&srs. E.. Nicholls (chair). Ball, Dixon, Herbert. Gneen- 
-shieflds, Rattew, Herbert, and J. Nicholls (Hon. Sec,), and two visitors. 

Farm "Work. —Mr. C. T. Eattew read a paper on this subject. To work 
a farm to advantage an early start should be made with all work. Seeding 
should bepommeneSi early, and pushed on quickly. To do this, it is necessary 
that the fallows should be well worked soon after ploughing; the cleaning of 
the land during summer siiould be left mainly to' sheep, as dry cultivation was 
a mistake.Fallowing'should be started early; as soon as possible after seed¬ 
ing operations have b^n completed . The hay should be- cut early; good 
'hay was preferable ■ to, dry; hay. Harvesting operations should ".fo, siarted 
directly the crop is ready, and should be puslred on as fast as possible, as at 
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tlii.s s^iaiS'Oii of tiiiG yeai* a d-a,y\s lo^st time may moan t'lie lovS« of’ many poiuidiS to 
the farmer. He tlionglit tfie tairmer ahoiikl liave a stripper or harveste'r to 
<?ver\^ lOO a>orefii to' be Imrvested. Plenty of strength to work them m'mis re- 
<jiiiri‘d, as no team should bo expected to woirk the long day tluouglj In tlie 
slacker periods betweeiii see-tliiig and liarvest, and harreist ajid ^e<'ding the 
farmer should givii> some attontkm to. pei’nianont improvements leiues, 
buildings, etc. A blaeksmitliss aliop was handy o.n every farm Iheu^ were 

many odd jobs in this line the farmer could undertake, arul tii.iis sia.v'e much 
loss of time; many of these johs would have to be left undone if they ooiikl 
not be done oin the farm. x\ good slied slioukl be pro^dded to house tlie imple- 
inentsj and every second year the implements slioukl be well painted. This 
v'oiild not only bi© prolitable, but would make the implements lo'ok as though 
they had an owner. Membeivs agreed that falh>wiing should be ti,nivshed as 
early as' possible. Mr. Dixon liked a little co.!’;n in tlie hay, but most of the 
members agi'ced with, the writer of tlie paper. Some of tlie members, coiisider- 
ed it would in^-elve too great an oii'tlay of capital to provide a stripper or bar- 
vaster for eacli 100 acres under crop, but Mr. Rattew conteude’d that tlie delay 
of a few davs in corupleti.iig liarA’Oisting would .sometimes result in the loss of 
tli‘6 price of an extra macliine. 

Stock CoMri.AiNT. .Air. Dali reported loss of several sheep. Idiey beoanie 

stiff i.n the legs, staggeied about, a.nd att*er dentli s'ls'eUed up cjuickly. Some 
animals recovered which were pilaced in tlie sluule wlu'.n iirst noticed to be bad. 


Wilming'ton, Novemlber 23. 

Peesent - Messrs. vSleo (chair), Hannigan, Scliuppan, Sullivan, AkfLeruI, 
Broadbetii'b, Zimmermann, Biauer, and Payii© (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Membeiiship.- - Cons>ider.able discxission took phvce on letter from the Cliair- 
nian in reference tO' j)rO'posied alterations in membership of the Bureau. 

Tanks. —Mr. Lutz, of Petina Branch, wi'ote i:n referene© to the coinstruc-* 
tayn of cheap tanlvSs Membens were of opijiion that tlie system outlined would 
not pro’^'^e suitiablei in tlie heavy clay lands of the North. 

Red Rust. —All the farming members brought samples of present sea¬ 
son's crop, to show tlie effects of red rust oai the different varieties. The fol¬ 
lowing va.rieties were exhibited :~ --Gluyas Early, little or no rust, splendid 
grain, consiileired the premier vaiiety; Alkira Sirring, no rust: on Sia,mple: 
Ganima, no riust, very pin nip grain : Clubbead, very rustv, grain mucdi pinched; 
vSteinw-edeil, straw rusty, but grain faii*ly good; Purple Stlunv, \x.'ry rusty, 
grain poor; SniarUs Early Purple Straw, grain sliglitly pinclied ; Early Para, 
Slightly- affected by rust, but grain woiikl jiass sta,ndard; Budd’s Rust-resist- 
aiut, straw olea,u, and grain very pliunp ; Marshall’s No. 3, laist on flag, but 
not O'li stem; licak’s Rustproof, jio sign of rust, grain ^'ery good. 


Lipsoos Movemlber 19. 

Peesent —Messrs. Cli-arles P:rovis .(chair), Swaffer, Carr, Brown, Bratton, 
■McCa'Himi, France, Bnnigham, Baillie, .and, Barraiici (Hon. Sec.), -and six 
vivSiitoi's. ' 

, STAN,pA:ED .Bxtshhl.—-M r. Bratten .suggested' that the Branch shO'Ukl obtain 
a tested imperial bxishel m-eaisure, as. the small scales used by the wheatbuyers 
u'ere ;not always reliable, Tb.e Hon. Secretary strongly a<lvocated a fixed 
standard of not less than 64 lb, per bushel. South Australian farmers should 
eindeavour to raise the quality of their wheat in the world’s markets. Any 
wheat for export that did no^t reach the high standard could be graded up to 
that standard, except in'rusty' years, when-'it. might be necessary to sell the 
. wheat as .second grade.' 1; 

'. Eczema ' IN Hokses.— In neply.to q'uestion'. a^a to'.'tixsatiujent pfythis ool’ji- 
plaint,'Mr. Bratten advised'.the application 'of'an ointment consisting of sUi- 
plmr, lard, U'nd burnt leather!'ra- 

■' '.IMPACT.ION.—^A' Visitor stated that he .fou;nd that.'if 'given early .'Epsom sa|» 
was a certain preventive of dry^ bibie in'cattle. .' | , 
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Inkerrnan, Novemtoer 22. 

P.itESENT — Mesisr.s. Iv’emiedy (chair), AVilliains, Mugford. Smith. Loniiiiaii. 
Fraser, aiud Smart (Hoai. Sec.). 

Size of W heatsack. .Mr. Fraser, in referring to Congress, stated that 

Mr. Miigt'ord introdaoed the discussion in opposition to proposed alteration 
in the size of the ivheatvsac'k. 

Meaibershi'^ of the Bureau. —Mr. F. G. Smart read a paper on ’‘Mlio 
should be Members of the Bureauf’’ Much had been said about incieasing 
the limit of membership of the Branches, and in other w^j& altering the con¬ 
stitution of the Bureau, but he thouglit, where there was a full roll, and others 
wishing to join, some system of culling out should be resorted to. A mis¬ 
take was often made in selecting gentlemen as meanbers, the same as was made 
in selecting judges for implements at shows. An old and respected farmer, 
iiiOLSf: of whose work is do;ne by his sons or hired men, is appointed as judge of 
implementis, some of which he has perhaps newer work^. If the men who 
actually used the iinplements were appointed as judges, he thought the results 
would be more satisfactory. The .same thing applies to Buieau membership, 
it was the men actually engaged in farnung operations that they wanted most. 
He knew, of course, that many of the older ineinbea^s throughout the State 
weiie the most useful, but they wanted young men also. Another man th&S' 
shrmkl try to secure as a member is the one who takes an interest in all mat¬ 
ters connected with farm work and live stock. He may sometimes be the 
proverbial ‘‘jack of all trades,” but generallj" he can tell them soniething 
worth knowing, and will take an interest in the Bureau meetings, one of the 
most important points to consider. The schoolmaster who takes up experi¬ 
mental ivork is a useful member, and viften makes a first-class vSecretary. The 
man who makes a study of any particular branch of agriculture is a very desir¬ 
able man. provided he is willing to impart to othei's the knowledge he pos¬ 
sesses. Then the man who wants to learn is a useful member, as he will pro¬ 
bably be a regular aittendant at the meetings, and will ask questions which, if 
aaiswered, will prove of service to otliers than the questioner. ITndoubtedly 
the best membea' is tVie one who will make an effort to atft-end evei*y pueeting, 
and who goes with the intention of learning all he can and imparting what 
he knowsr There were some men they did not ^'ant UvS membei's, especially 
when they kept better men away. There was the man who knows a lot. but 
keieps it to himself, while getting all he can from others. Another undesir¬ 
able man was what was usually called a ‘dcnow-all.” Such were not wanted on 
any Branch. 


Petina Well, November 25. 

Present— Afessrs. tF. Penna (chair), R. and A. Penna, Giles, Cocks, Nor¬ 
ton, and Fiddaman (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Annu.-vl Report.— Twelve meetings held, with an average attendance of 
six members and two visitors. Seven papers had been read and discussed, and 
the meetings generally had been imstructive, but the Chairman and Hon. Sec¬ 
retary appealed to the members to be more regular in their attendance. Offi¬ 
cers were thanked and re-elected. 

Farming.— Mr. B. Norton read a paper on “Items of Interest to those 
who Intend to Commence Farming.’’ He considered that the would-be 
farmer should be possessed of contentment, industry, and experience. He 
must be content to settle down on his farm and make the best of things. In¬ 
dustry is essential. There can be no such thing as an eight-hours day on the 
farm, and the sooner this is recognised the better for all concerned. ’Without 
experience the would-be farmer will find himself seriously handicapped. Un¬ 
der existing conditions on the West Coast they required from 1,500 to 2,000 
acres to niMce a good, workable farm, and care should be exercised in selecting 
the land. Soil, proximity to market or shipping port, and means of commu¬ 
nication should all receive careful attention. When the newcomer gets on to 
the land he finds a hundred and one jobs requiring attention, and usually he 
first attempts to get some land tinder crop, in order to get a retura as quickly 
as possible. He thought, however, in this matter a serious mistake was often 
made. In districts where the rainfall was unreliable and natural supplies of 
vater did not exist the first thing should be to nut down a well or build a 
tanki In this locality a tank was more reliable than a well, and it should be 
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of at least ISjOOO gallons capacity, and preferably double that. If this work 
is neglected to get in a crop the fai*mer niay^ soon find himself reduced to- 
water-carting—the most expensive and unsatisfactory task he has to under¬ 
take. Wherever it was j^ossible, he would advise the beginner to endeavour 
to farm some land on halves before he actually makes a start biniself, as by 
S(» doing he "^vill earn some money and get his seed cheap. Care must be 
gi\en that the land is thoroughly cultivated, and everything possible done tO' 
ensure a crop. A rust-resistant wheat should be sown. There was too much 
risk of loss with the rust-liable varieties. In fencing, he would endeavour tO' 
erect a ring fence of 42 in. netting, with a barb wire above. He was sure that 
where this could be done it would pay handsomely. The general practice was 
to fence the paddocks as they were cleared, but this meant an unnecessary 
expense for netting. True, the netting could be^ shifted as fresh land was 
cleared, but it would be stretched in all shapes, besides which the taking down, 
rolling up, and re-erection of the netting involved a I’ot of labour. If a ring 
fence is erected and the vermin destroyed, the division fences to start with 
may consist of posts and two barb wires. The farmer needs firmness and 
judgment in buying implements. If he lacks these tlie niacliine agents will 
probably induce him to buy a lot of tin necessary and costly implements, for 
which lie has little use. No implement should be bought tintil it has been 
carefully examined and seen at ivork. Deal direct with the city firms. Every 
farmer should carry on his w’ork in a systematic way. There should be a 
place for everytliing. Implements and tools should be put away when finished 
vitli, and not left all over tlie place. Many farmers were very careless in this 
respect, the I'esuit being that their implements do not last as long ,as they 
should, and many articles are lost sight of. Mr. Giles did not believe in 
fencing the whole area at once. Not only would it entail a larger outlay, but 
it would be difficult to deal with vermin on such large blocks. Soine of the 
members advocated a ring fence and the subdivision of the farm into fair- 
sized paddocks, in order to cope with the vermiii. One visitor advocated 
dealing witli local tradesmen, as it kept money in the locality, and a local 
man was more likely to deal fairly with them than, was a stranger. 

Stallion Tax.— This subject was discussed, members generally being in 
favour of .a tax on travelling stallions on the lines snggek'ed b.v Eudunda 
Branch, viz., that the money so rai.sed should be devoted to prizes for the best 
stallions travelling in the district. 


Arthlirton, l^overnber 18. 

Present .“Alessrs.','Hawke (eliairh Wicks, Sliort, B. and T. Lainshod, Pear¬ 

son, "Welch,, ],vocli, "Stephenson, 'and Rowe, and-two visitors. 

Business. —^This was a homestead meeting, lield at tlie msidonce of Mr. 
'W. II. HiawkiC, airn’l little fO'nnal business was transactotl. Feeling reference 
was ma'de to the loss sustained. l)y the death, of M’r.^ H. B\iax;maii. one o-f thO' 
oldest and 'most active members of the Brandi, and it w.as decid'ed to Ib^rward 
a letter oif condolence to tlie family. Mr. Hawke repO'ited on recent field trial 
of harvesting iinplementts. . ' ■ 


WEount Remarkalble, November 17. 

Present— Messrs.' Casley, (chair), Morrell, Yates, Smith, Kaerger, Giles, 
and 0’Conneir(Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle^ Complaints. --Mr. Casley stated that his cattle had been much' 
troubled with grass seeds in their eyes. To remove the seeds he dipped a 
finger in cream and then pavs.sed it under the eyelid. This brought the seeds 
away. Mr. Kaerger had a cow with bad teats. Instead of milk only thick, 
himpy matter could be drawn from the affected teats. He also wished to 
know, the cause' of ■;cattle chewing, bones. ■ , Members agreed that this ,was due" 
to want of •phosphates, and that the habiboras not in aiiy -way harmfuL Bone- 
meal should be supplied regularly to the co%ys. 

Horses Eating Earth.—M r, Jvaerger renorted that some of . his' horseS'* 
wereyeo’’ fond of licking up ,dirt',, although .well supplied wdth salt.,, ■ 
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Riverton, November 19, 

Present —Messrs. G-ray (chair), Malcolm, Janies, Badmaii, Camac, J. W. 
and E. Kelly. 

Pig-breeding. —Mr. N. Malcolm read a paper on this subject. Perhaps 
at this juncture, when marketing conditions are so unsatisfactoiy, pigs are 
not viewed so favourably by the farmer as they were twelve months ago : still 
he was confident that pigs can be profitably kept on every fami. Even in 
these times of poor prices they will more than pay for their keep and the labour 
involved, ifi a little forethought is exercised in making provision to supply 
their requirements. First, the farmer should provide a number of small pad¬ 
docks in which to run the pigs during those periods of the year when their un¬ 
restricted movements over all the farm must be prevented. These small runs 
should be fenced with stout netting or barbed wire—he found the latter ^ust 
as effective and cheaper than netting—-and planted with suitable crops for 
green feed. Barley, lucerne, rye, vetches, kale, or rape will do well, and 
grow freely again after being fed off. By having several small paddocks they 
can be fed off in rotation. This green feed will practically supply the require¬ 
ments of the pigs from August to November, when peas, wliicli should be sown 
in July on the faUows, will be ready. There should be enough of tliis crop to 
last until harvesting operations are well under way, when the heads and other 
unmarketable produce may be utilised with advantage. Pumpkins and pie- 
melons, planted in October, will give variety to the diet when the pigs are on 
the stubble in the autumn. Under this treatment a month in the fattening 

E m, on grain or pollard, should enable the farmer to supply the factories and 
is own household with pork. During the winter the annual supply of bacon 
and hams should be cured_ for home use. The question as to the most suitable 
age at which to fatten pigs with the greatest profit is one which every pig- 
breeder must carefully consider. Some experiments on this point carried out 
in Denmark gave some interesting results;—Pigs weighing from 75 !b. to 115 
!b. made 1 lb. increase in weight on 4.37 ib. of food; pigs of 115 lb. to 165 lb. 
required 4.67 lb. of food; pigs of 155 lb. to 195 fb. ate 4.99 lb. of food: pigs 
weighing 195 lb. to ‘235 lb. ate 5.43 lb. of food; and those weighing 235 lb. to 
275 lb. consumed 6.24 lb. of food for each pound in weight gained during the 
experiment. It will be seen that the heaviest pigs consumed nearly 50 per 
cent, more food than the young ones to make the same gain in weight. Apart 
from this, they must also remember that the best local demand! was for light¬ 
weight pigs. In fattening, he found it was advisable to feed pollard morning 
and evening in a thick mixture, with skim or separator milk, greasy_ house 
water, or clean water, according to what is available, and to give grain and 
green feed at midday. Clean water should be kept in a separate trough in 
each pen. Charcoal should also be supplied. Iii cold weather feed all slop 
food warm, and also give them plenty of straw for bedding. In regard to the 
best breeds, the farmer must first determine what market he intends to breed 
for, and select his breeding stock accordingly. As much care should be exer¬ 
cised in founding the herd as the vroolgrower exercises in the selection of Ills 
stud. Inbreeding should be studiously avoided by the farmer- The best pig 
will jirove the cheapest in the long run, though he may cost a little more at 
first. This is especially the case with the boar, as In's progeny may number a 
hundred or more in a season. Of whatever breed selected, buy from a breeder 
of good reputation, and see that the pig is possessed of a clean pedigree- His 
frame should be compact, and the carcase as long and deep as is consistent with 
strength. The sexual organs should be well developed and even ; be should 
be of good temper, and last, but not least, see that he is furnished with 12 to 
16 teats, evenly placed, as in such case there is every likelihood that his 
female progeny will develop into good breeders. The sows need not necessarily 
be purebr^, "but they should be big and roomy, but at the same time strong 
and active; they shonld have at least twelve teats, placed at regular inter¬ 
vals, and each should be well fonned, so that with a full litter each young pig 
will be able to secure its share of milk. In crossing for various purposes the 
first cross is the bevst, though some breeders like the '‘comeback,’^ but in this 
case particular care should be taken thkfc the two boars used are not related*. 
A ^^comeback^^ that he was greatly impressed with as a general utility pig 
was produced by crossing a large black Essex sow with a Berkshire boar, and 
mating the fernale progeny with another Berkshire. In this way he would, 
expect to obtain large litters, which would rapidly furnish into shapely pork¬ 
ers to meet trade requirements, or, if kept to a later stage, should develop into 
useful bacon pigs. The double strain of the Berkshire should supply the fat* 
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telling qualities, witli full, well let down lianis, while from tlie large bhick Eng¬ 
lish they get increased prodiictiA^eness in, tlie sows anil more rapid de¬ 

velopment^ in tlie progeny. I’or bacon purposes tiiey would also secuj*e pigs 
wit h a weiglity miildle, which, always commands good jirices. l^'or bacon pur¬ 
poses only be would not go beyond the tirst cross of the Berkshire witli the 
large white Yorkshire, the large black English, or the [[.’aniwortli. He pre¬ 
ferred maUng the Wliite Yorkshire boar witii Berkshire sow, bpt with, the 
large black English cross lie would make use of tlie Berkshire? lioai-. If the 
black boar is used there is a tendency in the progeny to rapid development of 
frame rather than incliiiatio.n to shape and fat, while the hams are not so full 
and deep as in the progeny of tlie reverse cross. Should the fanner decide to 
breed what are described as ^'bright, haiidy-weight, shop porkers,’^ he recom- 
mended crossing the Berkshire with the s.mall black or tlie small or middle white 
pigs. As regards future prospects, he was confident of the success of the 
industry, provided it is placed on a sounder commercial basis. They must 
develop outside markets for the surplus produce; new channels of trade must 
be opened up. Pork can be grown cheaply in the State, but farmers were 
naturally rather chary of converting grain and offal into a commodity which, 
owing to the restricted local sale, is so variable in price. The Government 
should obtain and publish full information concerning tlie methods adopted in 
.Iraerica by those engaged in the pig industry, and, also instnict farmers on the 
best methods of curing liams and bacon, so that the individual farmer could 
place on the market a good, saleable article. He had been a,ssured by one of the 
leading Adelaide produce merchants that very few farmers cured then* meat 
properly, and consequently the trade would scarcely touch farm-cured bacon 
or ham. The industry in this district coukl be put on a much better basis by 
the establishment of a co-operative factory in their midst. It was qiute cer¬ 
tain they would have to make some effort to help themselves to obtain more 
remunerative prices for their pigs, and be thought a co-operative factory 
would probably be the best scheme. 


Rhine Villa,, Decemlber 3. 

Present—A lessrs. G. A. Payne fchair), H. Alickan, H. Mickan, jun., 
Pannaeh, and W. T. and J. Vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

CoM,PLETE H-arvester. —Tliis meeting Avas held at Air. W. T. Vigar’s farm 
for the purpose of inspecting the complete harv?'ester at work. Members ex¬ 
pressed themselves as well satisfied with the w'ay the machine did its work, but 
were unanimous that in thi> district fainners could not affoid to waste the* 
cocky chaff, wliieh was of great value for feeding stock. 


SVIeadows, f^ovemtoer 28. 

Present .'-Aiessrs. Pearson (chair), Griggs, Ellis, W. J. and C, Stone 

(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

, Homestead Meeting.-. -This meeting was held at Air. G. T. Griggs’s resi¬ 

dence, Prospect Hill. The ensilage pits, outhouses, crops, and orchard were 
carefully inspected. Mr. Griggs has about seven acres under apple trees on 
land cleared of scrub, and they are doing well. A patch of Paspalum dilata- 
tum, which had made very good growth, was also inspected, and some discus¬ 
sion on the value of this grass took place. Alost of the members consider both 
clover and cocksfoot more satisfactory for this district. 


Woodslde, Novemlber 28. 

P.RESENT— Alessrs. Keddie ,(chair)v .Fowler, ■ AY. aaid' H. 'Rolibuseh,' Broge- 
muller, Mui’phy, Alorcom, Kleinfichmidt, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and ond 
visitor. , .y '■ ■ . ■' ■ ’ 

' 'Bitsiness.—M r. "Fowler'read'a'paper oil''^^Sixty Years^ Settlement'of the 
On.kapaTinga Valley.” Mr,'. Hughes, of Longwood Branch,', lo.rwarded; com¬ 
ments'on'proceedings of'recent''Gonferenee A 
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Port PIrle, Novemlier I9» 

Present-- Messrs. Wright (chair\ league, Morr‘sii, and AVilsoii (Hon. 
Sec.). ^ . 

Shortweight Binder Twine.-— The Chairman stated that he had receired 
two bundles of binder twine which were 7 fb. short in the total weight. 

Co-0 PEEATioN. —The Hon. Secretary read account of the Miirtoa Farmers' 
Union. ^ The working of this association was compared with that of the South 
Australian Fanners^ Co-operative Union, to' the disadvantage of the latter. 

Utilisation oe Waste Farm Products.— -Mr. TV. Morrisii read a paper 
on this subject. He classed as waste farm products those for which there 
was no sale in the ordinary market, and the best way to utilise these was to 
convert them into sometliing else that could be readily disposed of. Waste 
products, such as wild oats, weeds, and annual bushes, were best utilised by 
reeding them to stock. By combining grazing with cultivation, not only was 
the land cleaned, but the labour in connection with cultural operations was 
reduced. The straw remaining after stripping was a product usually wasted 
to a great extent. Where the stubble is thin and stunted, the best use to 
make of it is to^ graze sheep or other stock on it, as they eat such stubble 
very readily. TVhere the straw is thick and luxuriant, a large proportion of 
it vshould be cut soon after the wheat is stripped and be stacked. He was a 
strong advocate for a good straw stack in every paddock. A straw .stack not 
only provides a warm shelter for stock against the bleak winds; but in the 
early spring, when the grass is soft, and contains but little nourishment, the 
straw is vei'y useful for feed piumoses. Where the fanner intends to crop 
the land the following year the uid practice of burning the straw was the 
best, as it destroyed numerous seeds of weeds, also insects, etc. In good 
seasons farmers generally allow a lot of wheaten chaff to rot in the fields. In 
view of the great value of this chaff in dry seasons, farmers should store a 
plentiful supply when they get a good crop. A natural result of a good 
season was an increase in the stock, and it was absolutely necessary that they 
should make all possible provision for the bad seasons, when frequently the 
farmer has to dispose of his stock at a great sacrifice. Sufficient pigs and 
poultry should be kept to consume all the inferior and refuse wheat. Often 
the farmer will realise more for inferior grain used in this way than from the 
wheat he soils. All the manure iiiade on the farm should be conserved in 
pits, and allowed to rot before being used. It was a good plan to have two 
pits, each of which should hold a year's supply of manure. If the manure is 
well rotted, and is sieved, it can be mixed with the super or other fertiliser 
used, and applied by means of the seed-drill. Tlie coarser particles should be 
spread on the poorer land, to improve it. 


Port Lincoln, November 19. 

Present —Messrs. Laidlavr (chair), ’Reuter, O'Shaiiahan, Kinmoiifc, 
.Ricliardson, Bruce, Puckridge, and Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Complete Harvester. —Mr. Reuter read a paper on this subject. He 
recognised the haiwester as the coming machine for harvesting their grain 
crops, as it reaped, cleaned, and bagged the grain at one operation, and^ 
owing to being able to work it when the wheat is not dry enough for the stripper, 
one harvester could, with a change of horses, get over as large an area as two 
strippers. A farmer with 1,000 bagis of wheat to harvest will save £20—the 
cost of ivinnowiiig—by using the harvester. It wms not, however, a suitable 
xnachiiie for rough or hilly’ country. Mr. Bruce agreed with Mr. Reuter. 
Last year he took off all his crop with the harvester, and was often at work 
when the strippers around him were i<ile. They got the barley cleaned splen¬ 
didly, and on one occasion took off 44 bags in one day with a single team. 
They had no trouble with the harvester in an eight-bag crop. The Hon. 
Secretary said the cocky chaff from the winnower ivas very useful, especially 
in their wet winters. One of his old neighbours used to say that the chaff paid 
far the cost of winnowing the wheat. Mr. Reuter said he never used cocky 
chaft for the ivorking horses, though it was useful for other stock: he admittea 
the harvester was of heavier draught than the stripper. 
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Quorrip Novemljer I9« 

Present —Mess:t‘s. Thompson (chair), Toll, McColl, IN oil, Cook, Smith, 
•and Walker (Jlon. Sec.). 

List of I^eetiliseus. —Members were dissatished with tlie Editor’s reply 
to suggestion that a statement showing the best kinds and qnaiiltities of 
manures to use for 'ilifferent ci'ops should be published by the Department. 
They were of opinion that it was practicable to draw up supli a statement, and 
that it would be of great value to the cultivator. 

Reclaimincj Drift Land. —Mr. A. F. Noll read a paper on this subject. 
While a good deal liad been said and written on the treatment of drift land, 
very little had been done to assist Nature to reclaim these barren wastes. He 
was one of those unfortunate enough to have a considerable area overrun by 
sand in 1902 and 1903 . About one-third of this area was reseeded naturally 
in the winter of 1903; but a considerable area remained bare and ban^en, the 
few plants that sprang up being cut off by the sand oipthe first windy day. 
Recognising that without some help *from from him this^ land was likely to 
remain useless, he obtained a seeder, and fixed it to a foiir-fiirrow plough. 
As soon as seeding was finished he shifted cnit to this desert area, and with 
two teams of six horses each tackled the job in front of him. In addition to 
the plough with the seedbox attached, they also sowed the wheat broadcast 
aheakl of a good cultivator. Taking lands about 100 yards in width, they 
ploughed up strips about four yajds wide, going round and round, so that if 
tlio wdieat vais worth it they could strip the same way as the land was 
ploughed. In this way about 60 bags of wheat were sown, and when this was 
done they went on ploughing strips through the parJdocks to give the seeds of 
the natural herbage a chance to get established. In all about 2,000 acres 
were treated, and now they had about 1,500 acres between the strips of wheat 
wliich were woi'tli stripping, on which there was a fair amount of herbage. 
He was satisfied that he had demonstrated that, by aiding Nature in this 
way, they could soon turn these barren patches into good pasture. Mr. Noll 
tabled wheat in straw and cleaned froin this drift land. Several of the mem¬ 
bers spoke from personal inspection of the wonderful success of Mr. NoIFs 
•efforts to reclaim this drift land. 

Red Rxtst. —Mr, Rmwe gave a- short addu'ss on tins subject. ' 


Peterslburg*, l^ovemlber 29. 


Present .-Messrs. Cadzow (chair), Pbilp, Travens, Dempsey, and Sam- 

})ell, and one visitor. 

The Dairy Cow. —Air. D. J. Travers read a paper on this subject. He 
favoured fhe Shartliorn-Jersey ci'oss for dairy purposes, care being taken 
that both parents come of good milking strain.' He advocated the use of the 
Babcock tester, in oilier to ascertain which cows were yielding best. The 
dairy cow was like most other animals: to give the best results, it was 
essential that she should be well fed. This wm,s somewhat difficult in the 
drier portions of the vState, where green feed could not be grown during 
the summer and autumn ^months. At the same time, there was room^ for 
improvement in the way in which the cows were treated on many of their 
farms. Shelter should be provided, especially in the winter, and in addition 
to the natural herbage in the paddocks the cows should be fed on bran and 
•'OGcky.mhaffi , twuce,; ayday. 


IVlorg'an, December 17- 

.Present —Windebank '('Chair), Haupt, Hewitt,, B-. and H. Woh- 
ling (Hon. y Sec.), 'and two visitors.'" 

PoiTnTRY'Go'MPnAiNT.-—Mr. LI. -Wohling■ reported his.fowls to' be suffering 
from some Gompb.int causing them to become weak and eripnled in the legs. 
A visitor'reported Ms.^young’birds'to be similarly affect©<L ..[This may be due. 
"to several .causes;..but unlks.''members examine' tludr birds, .and give'some 
definite information concerning the trouble,* it is impossible to suggest any 
treatment.—E d.]. 
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•Port Elliot, November 19. 

Present —Messrs. McLeod (chair), Paiinel, Nosworthy, Brown, H. and 
H. B. Welch, Stock, Green, W. E. and Wh W. Hargreat'es (Hon. Sec.). 

LoGANBEEiiY.---Mr. Green tabled sample of this fruit, which he stated 
was superior to either the raspberry or blackberry. 

Bots in Horses. —Mr. Green stated that the following treatment iras 
effective for hots in horses;—Give 2 quarts of new milk and 1 quart of 
molasses; this causes the bots to loose their hold. Fifteen minutes later 
give 2 quarts of sage tea, and half an hour afterwards 3 pints of oil, to 
remove the bots. [All veterinary anthorities are agreed that treatment of 
the nature suggested is quite ineffective for ridding horses of bots.—En.] 

Manure Experiments.—T w'o of the members reported failure with 
guano for cereal crops. 

Loss OF Heifer. —Mr. H. Welch reported finding a heifer dead in one 
of his paddocks recently. She had got out of the paddock in which she was 
grazing, and there was no outward appearance to indicate cause of death, 
but the lungs were full of blood. Members thought that in getting through 
the fence the animal must have strained herself or broken a blood vessel. 


Renmark, November 24. 

Present —Messrs. Showeli (chair), Cole, Huggins, Waters, and Evans 
(Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

SoiL^ Inoculation. —Considerable discussion took ]3lace on the article on 
this subject published recently in the locai papers. Members recognised 
that if the results alleged to have been obtained in America could be secured 
in Australia the discovery would be of incalculable value. It would be the 
means of bringing into cultivation a large area of land at Renmark which at 
present is so deficient in nitrogen as to be almost incapable of producing any 
crop whatever. It was decided to ask the Department to take steps to 
secure some of the soil cultures from the United States. [This matter has 
already been attended to. At the same time, it is only right to point out 
that we have no official records which in any way indicate that this matter 
has got beyond the experimental stage as yet.— Ed.] 


Caica, November 26. 

Present —Messrs. Roberts (chair), Bowman, Smith, Wilcott, and New- 
bold (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Painting Woodwore:.— Mr. A. Plush forwarded a paper on this subject. 
He advised first washing the wood clean and drying it thoroughly. Then 
apply a coat of zinc wliite, with sufficient colouring to make it a light pink. 
After, use the colour desired. If they wanted good paint they must buy 
the materials and mix it themselves. Bought mixtures did not give satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Takeall. —Mr, A. Newbold read a paper on the ‘‘Takeall Grab.^’' ?| 
This name was applied in this district to a grub which completely destroyed 
hundreds of acres of crops and grass each year on the West Coast. At the 
beginning of the winter the young grubs may be found in colonies on low- 
lying spots of land where the water had been lying. The grubs spread over 
the land from these centres, destroying all grass and wheat that they came 
across, and sometimes hundreds of acres of land bored with small round holes 
may be noticed. As the warm weather sets in, the grubs cease their work, 
and undergo the usual changes, becoming small brown beetles, which collect 
around the lights in the houses on warm nights. One thing he had noticed 
particularly was that after a severe infestation of grubs the land yielded a 
splendid crop. He had not met these grubs in any other part of the State. 

Lampas,— The Chairman enquired best 'treatment of iampas. He 
thought burning the only effective method. Mr. Bowman advised lancing, 
[All up-to-date authorities are agreed that burning is an unnecessary and 
cruel method. Usually a course of soft food, following a slight purgative, 
will be sufficient; but in severe cases the bar may be lanced, cutting across 
the bar, but avoiding the middle.—-En.j 
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Mirglnmg October 24. 

Fhesent--.— Messrs. Hatcher (chair)_, Baker'., Odgers/ JoliiiSj Pavy, Hiix- 
tal)le, J, E. arKl J. J. Taylor, and White, and five visitors. 

Lambs li'ou JiIxbobt.- .M.r. 'P. Baker read a paper on bre^eding himbs on 

tile lann. The development of the export trade in lambs alforck^d the aver¬ 
age fanner, who makes tlie growing of wheat or hay his main aim, an oppor¬ 
tunity of increasing tlie returns from his laaid. He was -strongly of opinion 
tliat for tlie lamb trade the best results would be obtained by mating a good 
.Lincoln-Merino ewe with a Shropshire or South Bonm ram. The lambs will 
be hardy, of good shape, and will develop quicker than tlie progeny of the 
pure Merino ewe. Tlien, again, the crossbreds will make better mothers and 
give more milk. They are steadier in the held, and not so likely, when 
turned into a fresh paddock of good feed, to waste by treading it under foot. 
WMien pure Merino Gives are used for lamb breeding he ivould advise select¬ 
ing large frames, using such as the Bungaree, Canmvie, and other well- 
known strains. He preferred the vSliropshire rams, but the Dorset-Honi was 
also favoinm,bly .spoken of. Care should be exercised in selecting the ram, as 
they could not expect to get good stock from an inferior sire. When the 
ewes ai“e lambing it pays to go quietly through the flock once a day to see 
that all is riglit. Save a. good paddock of feed for the ewes and lambs. It 
will in most cases pay to sow barley, or other quick-growing plant, specially 
for tlie ewes. He would draft out the ewes with lambs when the latter were 
about a week old, and place them on the paddock reserved for them. Unless 
they have plenty of green feed finm the start the lambs will be checked in 
growth and wdll never give the same results as those that keep growing all 
the time. He had always found that the lambs with ewes running on soft 
weeds—^dandelion, charlock, and the succulent annual grasses—grew faster 
than those on the permanent grasses; the latter apparently did not give such 
a good flow of milk. During the early winter months it wdll pay to hand- 
feed the ewes on chaffed hay; I tb. per day per eAve in addition to the feed 
in the paddocks wdll suffice. He strongly believed in dividing up the^ Hock; 
200 ewes Avith lambs Avill do much better in two or four lots than in one 
mob. With a sufficiency of good feed the lambs should Aveigh 38 fb. to 40 fb. 
in four or five months ; they should not be sold under that w^eight. Over¬ 
stocking must always be avoided. It wsi^s safe in estimating the size of the 
flock that the fanii Avill carry to W'Ork on the basis of its carrying capacity 
in a bad season and not of a good year. It was better W have to plough 
the feed under in a good .season than to run the risk of being caught over¬ 
stocked in a bad year. Besides this, the man that is carryinp' too many 
sheep Avill prol)ably use for pasture the land that should be falloAA^ed early 
in the year, Avith the result that, the loss on the following crop will more 
than counter-balance any profit derived from the foAv extra lambs raiised. In 
reply to question AAdiether it would pay at present prices to go in wholly for 
sheep instead of hay and wheat, Mr. Baker thought it was better to com¬ 
bine the industries. 

Question-box. —A BUinber of questions asked through the question-box 
Avere answered. The rams should be put Avith the eAves about the middle of 
November. Where there was no fear of drift, it was better to work the fallow 
down fme instead of leaving it rough. Sorghum should not be sowm AAnth 
lucerne, as being a quick groAver it Avill ruin the lucerne. If manures are 
kept dry, members did not think they Avould deteri-.rate much if kept over a 
year; but, at the same time, they preferred the new make. Steel AAure was 
considered superior than iron Avire for fencing. Members AA^ere doubtful of 
the wisdom of selling Avheat by auction. 


Davenport, December K 

■PEBSENT—MessrsJ Trembath (chair), ■' Roberts,' "Hodshon, Holds worth, 
He'Avitson, 'and. Lecky (Hon.^^'Secdv and 25 visitors." ■ 

Some ..Lessons. ... EEpM'''Tm DEonGHT.---R^ Mr., W. 'G. Pryor 

gaA^e a lengthy .and, instructive 'address' o'n this- subject,‘.'dealing Avith 'the- 
heavy losses; occasioned by-'the-'di'ought,.. and .the means of''avoiding or miti¬ 
gating such losseS'in, the future.. , 
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Mount Bryan East, November 26» 

PiiESENT-^Messrs. Wilks fchair), Teddy, Bruce, B. H. and R. W. 
Dunstan. 

Hon. Secretaiiy.-— Mr. R. \V. Duiistan was appointed Hon. Secretary 
in place of Mr. E. S. ’Wilks, resigned. 

Smart’s Early Wheat.— Mr. Bruce tabled sample.s of this wheat reaped 
that day, the sample being a good one, and the crop going about 12 bushels 
per acre. He did not consider the wheat a suitable variety to grow, as it 
shakes badly. There was enough grain on the land to sow the paddock 
again. 

Bags as Wheat. —Discussion on the sale of the sack with the wheat 
took place. Members complained of the injustice of the merchants in in¬ 
sisting on a practice causing so much expense to the wheatgrower, and] 
thought the various Branches of the Bureau should unite to demand an 
alteration. 

Standard Bushel.— It was resolved that the Branch urge other Branches 
to unite to have the standard weight of a bushel of wheat fixed by Parlia¬ 
ment. 


Caltowie, November 18. 

Present —Messrs. Royal (chair), Kerr, L. and W^. Graham, Potter, McDon¬ 
ald, A. and J. McCallum, Petatz, Neate, Moore, Jettner. J. G. and F. 
Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

QuEpioN-BOX.—Several questions asked through the question-box gave 
rise to interesting discussions. ^ The majority , of the members favoured the 
appointment of single expert judges at shows in the respective classes of 
exhibits. Members were of opinion that in the course of time the present 
varieties of rust-resisting wdieats would to a certain extent lose their powers 
of resistance to this disease. Members were also of opinion that the use of 
superphosi)hate increased the liability to rust. [On this point, I think, most 
farmers will differ from opinion of Caltowie Branch.— Ed.] 


Watcrvale, December 19- 

Present —Messrs. Treloar (chair), Sobels, Scovell, Ashton, Per';’n and 
Gastine (Hon. Sec.). 

OoDLiN Moth.— Discussion on the treatment for codlin moth took place. 
Members were agreed that it wms necessary to spray their trees three times 
before Christmas, and that the bandages must be regularly examined. 

Hary'est Prospects,— Members reported on fruit crop prospects. Apri¬ 
cots of early kinds are light; peaches, good crop, but on small side; plums, 
good; apples, fair: grapes and pears, good. The wheat crops are turning 
out well, and in many cases are giving better returns than the owners ex¬ 
pected. 


Mount Bryan East, December 17- • 

Present— Messrs. T. Wilks (chair)E. Mulks, Thomas, Teddy, Pohlner, 
and Dunstan (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wheat Standard.— Members declined to forward sample of the season^s 
wheat to the Chamber of Commerce, as they did not consider that body any 
friend to the farming community. It was also resolved that fai-mers should 
refuse to sell their wheats bags in ; but should demand the price paid for the 
bags. The co-operation of other Branches is sought, membei's being strongly 
of opinion that the present system was a gross injustice to the ■farmer. 
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Kapundas December 3« 

Present-. Messrs. O’Sullivan (chair), Windebank, Daly, G. and iS. A. 

Harris, Pascoe, Shannon, Teagle, and Holthouse (Hon. Sec.). 

Bunt. —M^essrs. Windebank and Teagle reported having noticed^ Jieads 
of wlieat in their crops whei*e one side contained sound grain, while the 
otlier was a-11 smut. In both cases the se^d had been pickled 'ii ilie usual 
wa.y "with bluest.one. 

Noxious 'W’Eiims.- —The Chairman called attention to the apathy dis¬ 
played by many landowners in respect to the destruction of noxious weeds. 
If some effective action were not taken, the land in many cases would be¬ 
come practically valueless. It was useless one or two persons destroying 
the thistles and other weeds on their land if others took no action. Tlie^ 
law should be carried out by all. Other members endorsed the Ohairman^s 
remarks. Mr. Shannon referred to the plant called stemless horse thistle; 
this grew flat on the ground, and was f-iten h>uiid !!i ihe wheat t.*rops A 
determined eft'ort should be ihade to destroy it before tlxe district was overrun 
with it. The wild articlioke was generally agreed to be valuable for sheep, 
while Mr. Shannon also stated that the Scotch thistle was good feed for 
.'slieep. 


Mening’ie, December 12, 

Present '—Messrs. Shipway (chair), T. W. and F. Pliscock, Scott, Ayres, 
Myren, Botten, W. and C. Tiller (Hon. Sec.). 

Stanoaud Bushel. —Request from Chamber of Commerce for sample of 
the season’s wlieat gave rise to considerable discussion, and eventually a 
resolution in favour of a fixed standard of 60 ib., with extra payment for all 
wlieat over the standard, was carried. The Hon. Secretary opposed the 
resolution, contending that a low standard would encourage laxity in clean¬ 
ing the wheat, and would lower the price of their wheat in London. Members 
wished to know the standards in the diffei'ent wheat-producing coiintries, and 
whetlier they were fixed annually or not. [We have not the figures of all 
the wheat-producing countries ; but in every case, I believe, standards are 
fixed. In the larger producing countries two or more grades are always 
adopted, and wheat is bought and sold according to quality.—Ei>.] 

Wheatgeowing on Sckub Lands. —Mr, Scott tabled samples of ivheat, 
barley, and oats grown on the surrounding scrub land. The samples averaged 
about 3 feet in height, were well headed, and promisixi to yield well. Mem¬ 
bers generally thought that farming in the scrub would pay under a uroper 
.system of cultivation. 


iWIIIicent, December 

PxiBSBNT—M'.essrs. , Harris (chair), Hutcheson, Lindsay, Stewarti, Hok- 
■grefe, Ofoerlander, Hart, Major, Mutton, and Campbell (Hon. Sec.). 

PuRiETiNG Tank Water— ‘The Chairman called attention to the i‘Gcent 
■discovery of .the value of biuestone for purifyin,g water in reservoirs and 
tanks. ' The use of impure water at Baltimore (H.S.A.) having caused a 
number of deaths, the Department of Agriculture had conducted a number 
of experiments, with the result that the use of biuestone had been found to 
destroy the noxious ve^^etation without injuring the water for domestic pur¬ 
poses.,^ ' Mr.-Harris said that on jeading this he put, half a poi'and of blue- 
stone in a 5,000-gall, open tank, in which a lot of vegetable growth existed, 
and the water was muddy. The result was very satisfactory, the water being 
now quite clear. Mr. Stewart recommended the use of alum, and Mr. Hok- 
grefe of lime, for purifying water. 

Grazing v. Cultivation.— Mr. Hokgrefe read a reply to criticisms on 
hk paper read at August meeting, and Mr. Hutcheson read a further criticism 
onrthe paper, and considerable discussion ensued, the genera! view of members 
.being that mixed: farming: was mo^st. profitable in the South-East. ' 

Co-oEBRATivE'B utter/Sellin’Q.— Mr. Campbell read a' paper on this-sub-' 
.ject/ , , , 
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Clarendon, Dccemlber 12- 

Pkesbnt— Messrs._ Payne (chair), A. and'A. A. Hai*per, Phelps, Reece, 
Spencer, J. am! P. Piggott, and Juers, and one visitoi 

Whe.4t ron Hay.— Mr. A. A. Harper tabled two good liay wheats, viz., 
Majestic and Leak-'s Rustproof. Members considered the former the better 
Yariety. 

Poultry.— Mr. J. P. Juers read a short paper on ‘Does Poultry Pay-"” 
In his opinion there was a fair profit to be made out of poultry : but, like all 
other industries, it required a considerable amount of time and thought, and 
some little expense. Poultry will not pay unless carried on in a systematic 
way. Care slioidd be exercised in selecting the site for the yards; it must 
be w'ell clrained in winter, and preferably have some natural shelter. Common 
sense wa.s one of the most important factors in success with poultry. In his 
opinion, a good pullet should lay at least 17 doz. eggs a year, which, at an 
average of lOd. per doz., is equal to 14s. 2d. per annum. As the cost of feed 
does not^^come to more than os., there was 9s. 2d. profit. He preferred the 
White Wyandotte to other breeds, as they were good layers, good mothers, 
and fine table birds. He had twm pullets, which in 31 consecutive days laid 
in ail 62 eggs. Poulti-y paid better confined in suitable yards than running 
at large, as they can be given just the foods required for egg production. 
Grit, shells, charcoal, and green feed must be provided, especimly for poultry 
kept in yards. The drinking vessels must be kept clean, and in a shady 
place. 


Saddleworth, Novemlber 18- 

Present —Messrs. J. H. Frost (chair), Benger, Hannaford, Eckermann, 
W. T. Frost, Klem, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.) 

Cattle Complaint. —The disease amongst dairy cattle, generally known as 
impaction, is still reported in the district, especially with cows which have 
recently calved. Various reports on the complaint were read, and Mr. Hanna¬ 
ford recommended the following x^i'o^'^ntive treatment:—Give each cow a 
handful each of salt and bonemeal, 8 oz. sulphate of iron, and half a pint of 
molasses, in her feed every second day, 

AVhbat Exhibits. —Several wheats in the straw were tabled. Smai't^s 
Pioneer looked very well. Majestic is a good hay wheat, ako yields well, 
and although not quite so good in colour and quality as Dart^s Imperial, its 
freedom from rust is a great consideration. 


Mount Gambler, December 10. 

Present— Messrs. Mitchell (chair), Wedd, Edwaixls, Norman, Wilson, 
Ruwoldt, Watson, Bodey, and Collins (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Cereal Exhibits.— Mr. Ruwoldt tabled several varieties of wheat and 
two kinds of barley, the yields of which he promised to report later on. Mr. 
Mitchell thought Marshairs No. ^ 8 the best yielding wheat for this district; 
but Mr. Ruwoldt considered Majestic equal to it. 

Sorrel. —Mr. Edwards gave a short account of visit to Glencoe district, 
and referred to the prevalence of sorrel. In reply to question, Mr. Ruwoldt 
stated he did not regard sorrel altogether a detriment to the land, as he found 
that clover overpowers itj and seems to do better than on land not infested by 
sorrel. Mr. Edwards said he got rid of sorrel on his land by sowing trefoil 
and clover on the infested paddocks. He had noticed that later sowing of 
clover had not done so well. 

Potato Manuring Experiments. —Mr. J. M. Hattrick, representative"of 
the Stassfurt Potasli Syndicate, attended, with a view to inducing members 
to carry out systematic experiments in the manuring of potatoes, especially 
with a view to' testing the value of potash in this district. Several members 
agreed to undertake experiments under the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Ruwmdt stated that he had not got satisfactory results 
from the application of bonedust to potatoes; but when the manure was, 
applied to a wheat crop, and potatoes followed, the latter benefited to a 
marked extent. 
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Utera Plains, Decemtoer I7« 

Prehent .Mes,srs. liornhardt (chair), Jacobs, Guilder, Gale, Deer, Sten- 

nirig, A. II. 8, aud A. 11. .ilamsey (Hoii. Sec.). 

A^'oiuv OF Branch. .-CoMsiderable discussion on rules lor conduct oi Brancli 

took place, and tlie printed suggestions submitted by the Departineiit oi' 
Agricultui'e were generally approved. It was decided to liave a soecial. 
visitors’ night twice a year, and also to devote an. occasional evening to 
criticism ot The JownuiL of Agncultare. it was deckled to strictly enlorce 
rule re non-attendance of members. 

WdiEAT .hjXrERiMENTS..Ml*. Hoi'iihardt tabled live different wheats grown 

from seeds recei^'ed troin the Department of Agriciilture, viz., Alarshall’s 
No. 3, Majestic, AVaddy, College Selection, and Boonierang. The first three 
were not considered satisfactory for this district. 


Port PIrie, Deceitiber 17. 

Piussent—M (cliair), Hector, Johns, Bell, Holman, Teague, 

Crispin, M^orrish, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Northern Coneeuenoe. —Arrangements in connectfion with Conference 
of Northern Branclies, to be iield at Port Pirie on February 15, were con- 
sidered. It was deeidod to invite 1-^rotessor Angus, Veterinary Surgeon Des¬ 
mond, and Mr. Suter, Dairy Instructor, to attend. [1 would strongly appeal 
to meinbers ot .Branches in the Northern District to make a point of attend¬ 
ing tliis Contereiice, as proceedings are likely to be of an instructive nature.—■ 
Em] 

Utilisation of Waste F.4RM PitoDUCTS. —Paper read by Mr. W. E. Mor- 
rish at previous meeting was diiscussed. The Plon. SecTetary would include 
in the list of such w'aste products bone, which should be collected and sold; 
scrap iron, wrought or cast, which the foundry or smelter owner will buy : 
and waste W'ater from the house, which should be saved and used in the 
garden. Mr. .Bell did not place any value on the wheat chaff from rust- 
resisting wheats. As to waste binder twine, he put it at the bottom, of his 
haystack, as lie coidd not- sell it anywhe.re. Tlie Chairman cioubted whether 
it Wits possible to conserve as much manure as suggested by Ma*. .Morrish, and 
on their stiff, clay soil it would be quite useless. 

The Farm of the Fittuee. —Mr. T. Teague read a naper on this subject. 
During tlie past few years there had been a. considerable impro\'emient in farm 
practices in Soutli Australia, aiul although such rapid progress in tlie future 
can hardly be <‘xpectod, there will doubtless be some interesting changes. 
The aihanit of tin? seed and manure drill lia.s, in many places, completely 
rB\''(>lutionised farming, and land tliat was thought to be impoverislied has, 
by the judicious application of artificial manure, been brouglit to a high 
state o'f fertility, It' is sa.fe to state that the practice of using tliese nianures 
will be continued in the future. A good deal has lieen said about the analysis 
of the soil, and the most suitable manui'es for different soils. AVliile this might 
prove of some value, the best guide will be the results of practical tests with dif¬ 
ferent '.manures. The practice of experimenting with manuras and different 
varieties of AVheat is being adopted by many farmers, and, apart from the know¬ 
ledge gained, proves interesting. It is said that electricity has been applied to 
the soil Avith encouraging results, and has been mentioned as likely to play an 
important part in the production of crops; but this, no doubt, belongs to the 
distant future, and is not likely to be brought into general use for many years 
to come. The farmer of the future will pay more attention to the thorough 
cultivation of the soil. It has been said that their forefathera scratched the 
soil. Many among them now merely skim it; but their successors will dig 
it in earnest. The area under fallow is increasing year by year; in the near 
future this is going to receive more attention. Fanners are finding out 
that it is better to crop less and fallow* more. The chief use of fallow is not 
only to liberate the plant food stored, in the soil, but to conseiwe moisture. 
This: is'an important'matter,'especially'in the dry districts with an uncertain 
'■■'rainfall, .early,'well-workedAallow'-often.'giAung good results where late fallow 
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has been a lailiire. Some have advocated rotation of crops, .and growing of 
sunnner fodder: these are all idglit wdiere they can be successfully carried out, 
but in dry districts they would end in dismal failure. Irrigation is likely tc 
1 ‘eceive more attention in the future than in the past, and where a good 
supply of water can be obtained at a reasonable depth a few acres of irri¬ 
gated land would pay well. A good supply of green feed would be obtained 
for the cows, and be.sides increasing the yield of milk would lessen the danger 
of impaction. Then, again, a good supply of vegetables would be obtained 
for the home. Some of their natural gra.sses, on which stock depended for 
their winter food, are in many places disappearing, their place being taken 
by weeds. Some fanners, finding that they cannot depend on them for early 
feed, are sowing a portion of their farms with oats, or earlj" varieties of 
wheat, wdiich make earlier feed, and are safer to depend on than the natural 
grass. This plan is likely to become a general practice before many years. 
The question as to whether the farm of the future wdli be on a larger or smaller, 
scale than it is now has often been raised. In some instances holdings wdll 
have to be made larger, as, owing to an insufficient rainfall, cereal crops 
cannot be depended upon. In these eases larger holdings will be necessary 
to provide the mn for cattle and sheep. Mixed farming is likely to be carried 
on more extensively in the future than in the past. It is possible to have too 
much or too little land,^ and the one seems to be as big a drawback as the 
other. A small farm often takes the same amount of machineiw and hoi'ses 
to work it as would be employed on one twace the size. On the other hand, the 
farmer with too inncli land is often a source of trouble to his neighbours. 
Having^ more land than he can properly manage, his fences are often in a 
state of disrepair; his stock allowed to ream about the roads, and often in 
his neighbours’ crops. Then, again, they are often the breeding ground for 
vermin, causing the man who can manage his own considerable annoyance. 
There seems to be at present a desire for larger holdings. Farmers are 
selling their farms to their neighbour's, and leaving the State. This may go on 
for a number of yeai*s, as long as suitable land is available in the other States; 
but when the -whole of the agricultural land is selected, it seems that the 
closer settlenient will follow. The population is still on the increase, and 
the, cry is ‘‘Rut the people on the land”: but the difficulty will be to obtain 
the land. The Government is assisting by the repurchasing of large estates, 
but should be careful not to purchase at too high a price, as a high rent 
would have to be paid in consequence, and people would find themselves better 
offi without it. Eural life has attractions for all. That is amply proved by 
the thousands who a.re always ready to risk their all in an endeavour to 
become farmers. If they fail, it is not that farming is of no use as a 
bitsiness, but that their methods and knowledge are at fault. Agriculture 
is a business, and must be conducted on business principles. 


Clare, December 23 . 

PRESENT~-Messrs. Birks (chair), Kelly, Christison, Garter, Jarman, 
McCarthy, Kiniber, Stuart, and Dali (Hon. Sec.). 

B.4NB.4GI2n’g Cir^CTX'BES ON CuRE.\NT ViNEs.—The Hoii. Secretary roM the 
following paper, wliieli was prepared by Mr. J. T. Hague;-—The subject with 
which I wish to deal to-night is the bandaging of cinctures. ^ I think this a. 
veiy important practice, and should be included in the routine of vineyaid 
work. There are a good many advantages to be gained by adopting this prac¬ 
tice, especially in a dry season like the one we are now experiencing. Last 
season I noted the •much quicker healing of vines which had cloth bands tied 
arounerthe ednetures, and as a result I decided to bandage my -^nnes with waxed 
bands, as they were' cheaper, and quicker to put on. The result has beefn 
\Tery gratifying, the cinctures covered with w’ell-waxed bands liavdng com¬ 
pletely healed in 13 to 14 days; while vines alongside, and cinctured the same 
day, were only one-quarter to one-half healed over in 32 days. In cases where 
a part of the band came off, the healing took much longer where exposed; also 
'Where the bands^were not -vvaNed healing took,qui'te .another.■week. .The-'Cmc- 
tures xvere'always,'moist under ■.the bands, proving that the sap still flowed as 
usual, and wwas not checked ■completely, or.lO'St through evapo.rataon, ^:as,.is done, 
when the ciiict^ures are exposed. I think .the question of keeping up the:.,ci,r- 
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culatiou ot' tlie.sap a, very important ouo, and tlirougli the quiclver liealing. 
tile eheck will not be so severe, and, as a result, the tendency of the stem above- 
the cincture to increase so- much hi size may be prevented. The canes w;iil 
also prohabiy mature better. The non-ripening of the canes is a very serious 
matter; I also think the fruit will be of a better colour and €(uality, I might men¬ 
tion tliat tlie standard sample of cnrraiitis la,st year v'as from a vineyard ki 
wiiicli tlie \’ines had been bandaged. Probably the quality would have been 
lietter had tihe bands been waxed. The cost is very small; labour and material 
will not amount to more than dd. per 100 vines. The plan I adopted in waxing 
the baii'dages was to get the chea.pest of calico, tear it into stidps about liallf 
an inch, in width, roll it up, and pin it, then boil in grafting wax until 
thoroughly saturated. Several members stated that they had tried this prac¬ 
tice, and strongly supporfed Mr. IIague’s contentions. M.r. Christison favoured 
waxing the calico before tearing it into strips, as it was only necessary to wax 
one Lside. Mr, Birks stated that covering the ei.r.ictui'e with a waxed clotli 
resulted in a better sampie of fruit: the berries did not grow so large, and 
ripened more evenly. 


IVlinlaton, November 12. 

Present— Messrs. H. W. Maidin (chair), Bouncly, OoiTell, 

Andersoai, Jas. Martin, A. and J. AIcKenzie (Ron. Bee.), and one visitor. 

Improving Bureau Meetings. —Mr. E. Correll read a paper on, ‘‘Can 
Bureau Meetings be made more attractive?’’ He pointed out that it was 
fequently stated that the Bureau meetings were poorly attended, often a diffi¬ 
culty being experienced in obtaining a quorum. The natural result was that 
members who would otherwise attend regularly will stay at home, because they 
are doubtful of a meeting being held. Then, again, the young people were* 
usually conspicuous by their absence. Most of them cannot be induced to 
attend the meetings,* others that would perhaps do so cannot get away to an 
afternoon meeting, especially in the busy season. It often happened that the' 
fact of the father being absent at a Bureau meeting rendered it necessary for 
the son to stay on, the farm. Yet they paiticularly needed to interest th)e 
young men in tire work of the Bureau. To his mind it was a question how 
much of the tendency of the younger generation to devote their spare moments 
to cricket and other sports was due to the fact that tliey were not given 
sufficient opportunity to interest themselves in other matters. He must also 
confess that the Bureau meetings were not always of a character to interest 
the young people; but this was a matter that rested with the members, every 
one of whom should take his share in the work connected with the Bureau. 
Many complained that they were not able to widte a paper: but he was satisfied 
that, if they would make up their minds to do so, they would find they coulfd 
from tlieir own experiences' write something of interest. He recognised that 
the Bureau was doing, and had done, much good work: but, at the same time, 
he thought t|iey were not doing all they might to make their meetings attractive 
and interesting. First of all, he would hold the meetings in the evening, in¬ 
stead of in the afternoon, and w’oukl endeavour to arrange a good programme 
for' each meeting. He would like to see the ladies present at the meetings, and 
matters connected with the management of the household discussed. The meet¬ 
ings might be improved if they had a little music and singing, by way of a 
change. All papers should be open to free criticisih as to subject 
matter, delivery, etc. Borne objected to a little criticism; those 
anxious to learn would welcome it, so long as it was of a friendly nature. Any¬ 
thing likely to wound the feelings of the .speakers, or give offence to anyone, 
must, of course, not be permittw. He believed that the adoption of some 
such plan would pave the way to quarterly lectures or classes in different 
centres, attended by officers of the School of Mines and other eduoationa'l 
institutions, which would be to the manifest advantage of the country districts. 
Considerable discussion ensued, but the majority of membem were of opinion 
that Mr. Correll’s ideas were not practicable at present. 

. . ■ Mice in' Haystacks. —Some discussion took place on, prevention of damage- 
■to haystacks by mice. : Several members thought this could be secured by placing 
a "layer of 'sheets'of'galvanised iron ,a foot'or more from the bottom of the 
stack, with the ends proiecting about a foot bejmnd the stack. , , 
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Wiorpliett Vale, December 20. 

PKESEiSjT~“M.eBsrs. G-oklsniitii (chair), Huteliisou, Jones, and J. Perry. 
Depledge, Pocock, Sullivan, Forsyth, and Anderson (Hon! Sec.). 

Attendance of AIembees. —It was decided to enforce the rule te striking 
off the roll the names of members absent from three consecutive meetings. 

’Weeds in' C.ito,rs.—Air. Hutchison stated that in a crop of wheat on laud 
infested by poppies he harroived all but the headlands when the wheat was 
aJjoiit 3 inches in iieight. The result wms very satisfactory, the crop being free 
from w^eeds where it was harrowed. 

A'egetablE'GEOwing.—A ir. Hutchison tabled splendid samples of Purple- 
top and Swede turnips and tomatoes, grown after a crop of peas, which were 
manured with 2 cwt. per acre of supeip>hosphate; the tiirnips received 2 cvvt. 
per acre of boneash, and some of the Purple-top variety weighed up to bi Ih. 

Swine Fever. —In view: of the outbreak of this disease near Adelaide, mem¬ 
bers W'ished to have ioformation concejniiig the symptoms of the disease, and 
the precautions to be taken to pi'event tlje spread of the complaint. [See 
pages 308-9 of December, 1903, issue of The Journal of Ar/ricidture.— Ed.] 


Cherry Gardens, Decemiber 13. 

Present —Alessra. C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis, Brumby, Burpee, Richards, 
Jacobs, and Aletcalf, and one visitor. 

Potatoes. —Air. T. Jacobs tabled samples of potatoes raised by him.5eif. 
Tiiese 'were the fourth generation from seed, and gave promise of being a 
good variety, being prolific, and the sample fii’st-class. Air. Burpee read a 
paper on potato cultivation. He dealt at some length wdth the treatment of 
the soil, varieties to grow, depth to plant, etc. Thorough cultivation was* 
recommended. He w’oukl cover the sets wuth 2 in. of soil; White Prolific ’^ras 
placed first as a general cropper for this district. Considerable discussion 
ensued, members generally taking exception to recommendation to plant only 
2 in. belo'W' the surface. Air. Jacobs said unle.ss planted 6 in. deep the frost 
would reach most of the seed and prevent growth. Air. Lewis advised covering 
with 4 in. of soil Alembem generally considered that large potatoes cut into 
2 oz. to 3 oz. sets gave the best results; but two members favoured uncut, round 
Seed, especially for the summer crop. The Browm River potato was preferred 
by several to AVhite Prolific. Alembers reporteii that light through the district 
the potato crops were exceptionally light, doubtless owing to the very di*y 
season experienced. 
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MONTHLY. RAINFALL. 

The foilorn’ing table shows the rainfall for the month of December,, 1904 


Adelaide 

Hawker 

Cradoek 

Wilson. 

'Gordon 

Qiiorii 

Port Augusta 
Port Germein 
Port Pirie 
Crystal Brook 
Port Broughton 
Bute 

Hammond 

Bruce 

Wilmington 

Melrose 

Booleroo Centres 
Wirrabara 
Appila 
Laura 
Caltowie 
Jamestown 
Gladstone 
Georgetown 
Harridy 
Redhill 
Kooiunga 
Carrieton 
' Eurelia 
Johnsburg, 
Orroroo 
Black Rock 
Petersburg 
Yongala 
Terowie 
Yarcowie 
Hailett 
Mt. Bryan 
Burra 
Snowtown 
Brink worth 
Biyth 
Clare 

Mintaro Cen,tra1 
W atervale 
Ailhum 


0-96 
(IBS 
:i ■©(! 
0*50 
o *: i 4 
0*33 
(>■10 
0-16 
0*31 
0*21 

0-36 

0 ' 3 b 

0*32 

0-30 

0-22 

0-17 

0-14 

o-io 

0*19 
0-19 
0*25 
0*39 
0-61 
0*95 
O'55 
0*88 
0-90 
0*81 
0-47 
0*51 
0*26 
0-13 
0*15 
0*10 
0 T 5 
0*25 
0*63 
0*15 
0*30 
0*24 
0*20 
0*45 
0-35 
0*71 


Manoora 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava 

Port Wakefield 

Saddleworth 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge 

Kapimda 

Freeliiig 

Stoekwell 

Nuriootpa 

Angaston 

Tanunda 

Lyndoch 

Mallaia 

Rosewortby 

(yawier 

SmiThfield 

Two Wells 

Virginia 

Salisbury 

Tea Tree Gully 

Magill 

Mitcham 

Crafers 

Clarendon 

Morphett Vale 

Hoarlunga 

Willunga 

Aldinga 

Norman ville 

Yankalilla 

Eudunda 

Truro 

Palmer 

Mount Pleasant 

Blumberg 

Guineracha 

Lobethal 

Woodside 

Hahndorf 

Nairne 

Mount Barker 


0*89 
0 35 
0*10 
0-07 
0*72 
0*25 
0*11 


0*04 

0*01 


0*03 

0*02 

0*04 

0*03 


0*42 

O'Or 


0*02 

0*05 


Echunga 
Macclesfield 
Meadows 
Strathalbyn 
Callingtoii 
Langliorne’s Bridge 
Milang 
Wallaroo 
Kadina 
Moonta 
Green’s Plains 
Maitland 
Ardrossan 
Port Victoria 
Currainulka 
Minlaton 
Stansbury 
Warooka 
Yorketown 
Edithburg 
Fowler’s Bay 
Streaky Bay 
Port Eiiiston 
Port Lincoln 
Cowell ... 
QueensclifFe 
Port Elliot 
Goolwa 
Meningie 
Kingston 
Robe 
Beachport 
Coonalpyn 
Bordertowii 
Frances 
Naracoorte 
Luciiidale 
Penola 
Milliceut 
Mount Gambler 
Wellington 
Murray Bridge 
Morgan 

Overland Corner 
Renmark 


0*03 

0'03 


0*98 

0*20 

0*06 

0*09 


0*08 

0*05 

0*03 

0*01 

0*03 

0*05 

0*07 

0*10 

0*03 

0*10 


0*52 

0*83 

1*18. 
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editorial. 

In taldzig over tlie control of the publication of The Journal, 
it is but fitting that recognition be made of the manner in 
V. fiich the wort lias been carried on for some considerable time by Mr. 
Suminers, often under anything but the best of conditions. That he 
has done the work well is testified to b 3 ’' the confidence he has had placed 
ill him by the readers. It will be noted that this month's issue appears 
under a new title —The Journal of the Beyartment of Agriculture of 
South Australia. As the title implies, The Journal will be the official 
record of the Department's work, and, although the final editing and 
control will rest with the Secretary of Agricnltiire, it will nevertheless 
be the Joint piodnction of the officers of the Department, and whatever 
success The Journal may attain to will be due largely to their efforts. 
Under the new conditions it is anticipated that The Journal will cover 
a wider scope of work, and that its value will thereby be enhanced. 


GEMERAL NOTES. 


Reclaiming Swamp Lands. 

On January 25 the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, the Professor of 
Agriculture, and the Surveyor-General paid a visit of inspection to the 
swamp lands near Murray Bridge, which have been reclaimed by Messrs. 
Cowan and Morphett Brothers. The visitors were much impressed with 
the wonderful producing capabilities of this land. The swamps adjoin¬ 
ing Murray Bridge which are to be reclaimed by the Government and 
cut up into blocks for leasing were also inspected, and the Hon. Minister 
announced that a block of twenty to forty acres would be allotted to the 
Department of Agriculture for experimental work. 


Specialise Graded Seed Wheat. 

The xAgricultural College has for sale specially graded seed of the 
following varieties, of wheat:—King's Early, Bearded Innominate, 
Gluyas, Pan, Warwick, Jerkin, Majestic. . Small quantities of other 
varieties are also available for sale. Particulars of prices, etc., can be 
obtained on application, to the Secretary,. Agricultural College, Rose- 
worthy. 


Rust*«reslstant, Wheats. 

Very fai'ourable reports of' the yielding qualities of the Gallant, 
Majestic, Silver King, and Federation wheats come to hand from time' to 
time. Ail these wheats are .rust-resisting, and good varieties for hay. 
Messrs. Marshall Bros., of Tempiere and Wasieys, speak very highly of 
a comparatively new wheat, Yandiliah'King, which has done better than 
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any otiier vaiiety this year on their farms. Bobs is a strong-floured, 
rust-resisting v^'heat^ that has been strongly recommended of late years; 
but last season it has ''shelled'^ badly, and growers should be cautions 
about sowmg large areas with this variety. Comeback also has not done 
so well this season as anticipated. 


Wheat from TennanVs Creek* 

The Hon. Minister of Agriculture has received from Mr. R. W. 
Waddy, Secretary to the Deputy Postmaster-General, a sample of wheat 
grown at Tennant's Creek by Mr. James P. Field. Mr. Field writes that 
as an experiment he sowed a small quantity of very poor fowl's wheat in 
his garden at the end of March, and although it had only about an inch 
of rain, which fell in April, the plants grew to a height of about 3 feet, 
and matured a very fair head of grain. Mr. Field intends to grov7 a 
small plot next year, and irrigate it. The samples forwarded to the 
Hon. Minister carry a well-filled head, and the grain is plump and good. 
If wheat of equal quality can be grown on any considerable areas of 
land aboub Tennant's Creek and other districts of the Northern Terri¬ 
tory, it will doubtless have a very important bearing on the question of 
the proposed transcontinental railway to Port Darwin. 


Protecting' Grain from Weevils. 

. In many instances the wheab of the 1903 harvest was badly attacked 
by weevils, and much loss in the stacks was the result. Weevils can, how- 
evei‘, be easily dealt with where the grain is stored in barns that can be 
made fairly close. Bisulphide of carbon, the fumes of which are deadly 
to all life, is the cheapest and most effective agent in dealing with weevils. 
This liquid is nsuaily described as colourless; but the ordinary commer¬ 
cial form used here for the destruction of rabbits, etc., has a distinct 
brownish colour. Bisulphide of carbon volatilises rapidly on exposure to 
the air ab erdinary temperature, and, being heavier than the air, will 
sink through the mass of grain, destroying any insects present. In close 
Ivins or receptacles about Ib. of bisulphide to a ton of grain is suffi¬ 
cient; but in bains or bins that cannot be made airtight a larger quan- 
iity is required. Neither the fumes nor the liquid will in any way in- 
• jure the grain ; but, being poisonous, very great care must be exercised 
in the use oF the bisulphide, and no one should enter any barn where it 
has been used until it has been well ventilated. Naked lights must not 
be brought near the liquid, as it is highly inflammable. The usual prac¬ 
tice is to put the liquid in small, open vessels in different parts of the 
. barn or bin to be treated. 


Fodder Plants -^n Salt Land- 

'in many parts of; the State there are large areas of, so-called/'salt 
patches," which produce but little feed of any ' value; " vThe 
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experiiiieiifs cairied out last year at Yorketowii indicate that much of 
this land can probably be utilised with profit to the owner. Rape, kale, 
iiiangolds, and saltbush did remarkably well on land very heavily charged 
with salt. (See page 217, November issue.) Rape and saltbush are 
particularly promising —the former, because it is the cheapest, and gives 
the quickest return—and the latter because, if properly treated, it wdii, 
when once established, give good returns for a number of years. What- 
exQT crop may be tried on these lands, the cultivator must not forget that 
salt land should not be cultivated dry. Seed of both rape and saltbush 
should be sown as soon as possible after the first autumn rain. Rape 
should be drilled in at the rate of about 3 per acre, with a little super 
added, Baitbush should be sown in row's about 3 feet apart, and barely 
covered with soil ; in fact, if mixed with very old stable manure or leaf- 
nioiilcl, and sown on the surface of the land after it is broken up, it will 
probabl}’ do best. 


Lucerne as a Catcii Crop. 

I he practice of sowing a small amount of lucerne seed when drilling 
in the wheat crop is rapidly increasing, and is one that should receive 
the attexiiion of every farmer in districts wdth a reliable rainfall. In¬ 
stances have come under notice where the equivalent of a sheep to 
the acre was kept on fields in which lucerne was sown with the wheat in 
j903. It is true that the summer of 1903-4 w^as unusually w’-et, and 
favourable for the growing of lucerne; but in average seasons the ex¬ 
penditure of Is. to Is. 6d. per acre for lucerne seed will be directly repaid 
many times c\er in the feed produced, besides which the stock will keep 
in better health. The important question of early feed for lambing ewes 
would be to a large extent solved, and the carrying capacity of the farm 
inci eased by the more general adoption of this practice. Even this sum¬ 
mer, which' has been unusually. dry, the lucerne sown in this way will 
return a profit before the land is again required for cropping. ' About 
1 to 1| Ib. of seed per acre is sufficient to sow with the wheat. - 


The Starling. 

In Victoria, there has been considerable discussion of late as tO' 
whether the' starling is to be r^jgarded as a friend or an enemy of the 
tiller of the soil.' While it is unquestioned that they'destroy a large 
liun^ber of insects, and in pastoral districts may be of considerable value 
in keeping down ticks, etc.,' the fruitgrower and vinegrow'er will not find 
much CGii,soiatioii for his losses in this'fact. The depredations of the 
.starling in the vineyards and orchards of this State are enormous, and 
without co'iicerted action there does not seem any prospect of relief. In 
the Sooth, at any rate, the farmer also suffers from the work of the star- 
"ling'j.'who' is. by no 'm'eans averse'to a feed ■ of grain, «ind both barley and 
w'heafc are freely eaten.'. 
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Imports and Exports of Fruit. 

During January the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vege¬ 
table Protection. Act have passed 9,789 bushel cases of fruits, 8 parcels 
of plants, and 4,231 packages of vegetables, for' export to those States 
which demand certificates of freedom from serious plant diseases with 
each consignment. Imports to the extent of 4,960 bushels of tropical 
fruits and 57 parcels of plants were dealt with at the same time. Of 
these, 55€ bushels of bananas were destroyed, and 2 packages of plants 
detained^ owing to the requirements of the law not being complied with. 

In the Stanley district, wherein fruitgrowing is carried on, Inspec¬ 
tor Kelly has paid 119 visits of inspection to orchards and gardens 
within the seven days he has been at work during January. Mr. Kelly's 
report, on the whole, is favourable to the growers, most of whom are 
displaying commendable efforts to destroy the codlin moth and woolly 
blight in their plantations. In these attempts they are apparently well 
supported by the exceptionally hot weather experienced during the pre¬ 
sent summer. 


THE PRODUCTIOM OF EARLY TOMATOES. 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

During the last ten years the production of early-ripening tomatoes 
has become quite a special branch of market gardening as carried on in 
our suburban areas. The amount of care and skill bestowed upon the 
production of this fruit probably approaches nearer to the close atten¬ 
tion lavished upon small crops by the European gardener than anything 
else raised by our commercial horticulturists. The tomato flourishes out 
of doors in our State, and comes to as great perfection a minimum 
amount of attention—-beyond watering—as is possible in any part of the 
world : but when grown as herein described much care and skilful man¬ 
ipulation become necessary. The greatest quantity of early fruits is 
produced along the flats near to the Torrens and Sturt Rivers, at Ful¬ 
ham, Fiiidoii, and Marion chiefly. As a rule, these localities yield' 
earlier fruits for the market than the plantations along the upper banks 
of the Torrens, 'at Marden, Paradise, or Athelstone. The explanation is 
probably found in the modifying effects of the sea air, and the conse¬ 
quent absence of late spring frosts in the first-mentioned localities. 

The kind of tomato mostly grown is of local selection. It possesses, 
the'solidity of'flesh and smoothness of skin and, colour of. the well-known 
fkcme, but'its. outline is more flattened at the stalk end, and it is distinctly 
.crumpled in the region of the flower end.' In sowing .the'seeds, no'■par"'' 
ticular care is taken in selecting the earliest ripened fruits, but good' 
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Types of Early Tomatoes, grown around Adelaide (reduced one-thii-d). 
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types of fr'uits are collected from plants^that have proved their Iniiting 
and growing qualities through the season. 

On this point, the results of experiments made for three years in 
ihe United States, at the Cornell,, Michigan, and Texas Experimental 
Stations respectively, with seeds taken from the first fruits which ripened 
upon tomato plants, are of interest. At Michigan during the first two 
yeans a slight gain in earliness of the crop was noticed, but it was ob¬ 
served that while this gain was considerable in the case of varieties of 
the angular type, it became a loss when the smooth, apple-shaped sorts 
were considered In the third year the average of 15 varieties was 143| 
days from seed to maturity, and 1451 days for the main crop, but, as in 
the case of the previous years, the smooth sorts sho'wed a loss in earli¬ 
ness. The Coinell experience showed 'The poorest results were got from 
the seeds of the earliest fruits, and there was no difference in the dates 
of the first picking. In our experiments last year there ^vas' no constant 
difference between the sets in point of eariiness. This illustrates the law 
that any fruit/ reproduces its parent rather than itself ; that is, the 
character of the plant as a whole is more inmortaiit than the character 
of any individual fruit upon it. We should, therefore, expect better 
results’ by selecting fruits from an early plant rather than by selecting 
early fruits from an ordinary plant.” “This may be summed up by 
saying, 'Choose vigorous plants which promise an early, even crop of good 
fruit, and mark them. Let the earliest fruits go to market and fetch 
the best price, but keep the later fruits from these plants for seed pur¬ 
poses.’ ” 

In the pioduction of crops to supply the early markets every pos¬ 
sible delay should be avoided. When the grower saves his own seeds 
from year to year there is not much trouble respecting their germinating 
powers, but seeds introduced from elsewhere are open to question. In 
such cases, where the grower is quite dependent upon strange seeds, he 
should geminate a given number artificially before making a general 
sowing. This is readily done by procuring two dinner plates and a 
piece of thick, nnd 3 md flannel cloth or blanket. The cloth is wetted 
and wTung out before being spread upon the plate. A given number of 
seeds, 100, are counted out and spread upon half of the cloth, which 
rests in the bottom plate. The remainder of the cloth is then gently 
folded over the top of the seeds, so that they rest between two layers of 
it. The second plate is then placed upside down as a cover upon the 
lower one. This germinating apparatus should then be stood in one of 
the living rooms— say, the kitchen, in a warm, dark corner—which 
maintains a temperature of between 70° and 80° Fahr. If the cloth 
dries out too quickly moisten it by pouring a little rain or soft water into 
the bottom plate, from whence the cloth will absorb it. The seeds 
should germinate in eight to twelve days. As they germinate pick out 
the growing ones, and keep a record of the number taken out each day. 
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Fully 85 per cent, slioiild germinate in this manner from a fair sample 
of seeds. 

Around Adelaide the seeds are sown in June^ which is before the 
midwinter temperature reaches its lowest stage. In consequence -of this, 
artificial heat is absolutely necessary for tomato plants. This is invari¬ 
ably supplied by means of the common form of hotbed, warmed by the 
slow combustion or fermentation of manure. Several methods are in 
vogue. Some growers place their frames upon the top of a pile of 
manure standing in the open, but the majority adhere to the well-known 




Seed-germinating Apparatus (after Yearbook U.S.A, Department 
of Agriculture). 


pit system of making hotbeds. The first method is wasteful of heat, but 
it has the advantage of portability, as the frame may, if necessary, be 
readily shifted on to a fresh heap of manure when the heat declines in 
the first one. In the pits the manure is usually placed to a depth of 
two feet- a good thick layer, which will ferment not too rapidly. This 
slow action is best maintained hj procuring a medium consisting of 
about three parts pure horse dung and two parts short straws litter. This 
should be turned and mixed several times for two or three days before 
it" is packed into the pit. If it is dry, water should be sprinkled over 
the mass during this turning process until the whole be wetted through¬ 
out. The manure should ■ be' packed evenly in the pit, and stamped 
down firmly, to secure evenness of warmth, . A layer of soil should be 
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then spread upon the niaimre. If the seeds are to be sown directlv 
upon the bed, this soil should be not less than four inches thick, but if 
they are to be sewn in boxes, two inches will suffice. 

The soil for seed sowing need be only moderately rich and free, sav, 
an admixture of rotted maniu’e, one part: sharp sand, one part: good 
loam, two parts. Tt should be sifted or pulverised finely and pressed 
firmly and evenly on the surface. The surface of the seedbed or box is 



Iliiistration showing the manner of making the hotbed when sunk Ijeiow the 

surface of the ground. 



Illustration showing the inannier of constructing a hotbed above the surface of 

the ground. 

made quite level, so that when water is applied with a rose on the water¬ 
ing pot the soil or seeds will not be liable to wash into lower spots or cor¬ 
ners. The seeds should be pressed into the soil with a flat board; and a 
sprinkling of finely grated manure or sand be covered over them, say, to 
about three or four times their ow-n thickness when lying on the fiat side. 
If the soil be fairly dry a light watering ought to be given when the 
sowing is completed. If the manure undergoes very rapid fermentatmn 
the temperature inside the frame will rise quickly, and this should be 
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Home-made Forcing Frames, showing gtes, calico, and hessian covers. 
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regulated by raising the cover to permit the heat to escape. If the sash 
be glazed this precaution is much more necessary than when calico is 
used. It is a very good plan to allow the bed to stand a day or two 
before the seeds are sown upon it or the boxes placed inside of the 
frame. The boxes, though a little more trouble to prepare, have the 
great advantage of being inovaf)le. They may be raised close to 
the light or sunken away from it at will, or they may be taken from one 
frame to another should the heat become too great or decline too low 

The frames may be kept in perfect darkness until the tomato seeds 
•start to grow, but great care must be taken at the germinating time, or 
the seedlings will be suddenly drawn up, and, being too weakly, inaiiy w'll 
succumb. Great care is required in applying water, as the seedlings are 
so easily ‘"damped” off at the ground line in cold weather if the soil 
around them is too moist. This defect is best avoided by applying water 
only when absolutely necessary, and then in the morning, and by allow¬ 
ing the moisture-laden air to escape from the frame during the milder 
parts of the day, by raising the upper end of the sash slightly, say, be¬ 
tween 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. throughout the winter on all excepting the 
.more inclement days. Avoid sprinkling the water over the young plants 
or on the frames. At night it will be necessary to cover the frames 
securely with bags or mats, to guard against frost, but these covers 
must not be put on until sunset, and should be removed at daylight. 
Attention to such details will result in sturdy plants being produced. 

Wlien the young plants have developed from four to six leaves they 
should be potted off singly into 4-inch flower pots (the homely jam tin 
with punctured bottom will do), or “pricked out” into boxes, allowing 
the plants to stand about four inches from each other. The soil used 
should be a little richer than that of the seedbed, and the addition of a 
sprinkling of superphosphate into the potting compost will prove of 
value. The young plants should be watered as soon as potted off, and 
then be pub back into a wai'm frame, again, the sash of which must be 
kept closed for a day or two to maintain an even temperature. When 
the plants no longer wilt they are improved by receiving abundance of 
air and light, and as the winter days begin to lengthen, the sashes may 
be removed during the milder portion of the day. This should be a 
gradual process, extending from the mere lifting of the higher end of 
the sash for a couple of inches at first, until, after the lapse of a few 
v»»eeks, the cover may be completely removed during the greater portion 
of any ordinary day. This is known as the “hardening off” process, and 
results in the accumulation of fibrous tissues in the stems and an in- 
•crease in the chlorophyll in the leaves of the plants, rendering them 
better fitted to withstand the greater stress of outdoor existence. As 
the days grow warmer, preparations are made for planting them out into 
the open ground. The soil for tomato growing needs to be fairly rich, 
but at the same time the rank, forcing power of fresh farmyard manure 
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is not desirable. A plot whieh has been heavily nianiired with dung dur¬ 
ing the previous year and has since carried a crop of cabbages or other 
rank-growing vegetatioUj if dressed with superphosphate at the rate 
of about 6 cwt. per acre, or 2 oz. to the square yard, will prove most 
suitable. Rich, damp soils, plentifully supplied with organic nitrogen, 
tend to produce much leafage and stem growth, but are directly opposed 
io the setting and maturation of early fruits. A good average sandy 
loam treated as above proves very suitable to the growth of the tomato. 
The soil must be ploughed or dug deeply, say, 10 t.. 12 in. at the least, 
and pulverised down to a fine condition of tilth. As the plants require- 
irrigation, the surface of the garden must be graded to a gentle fall, in 
preference to a level, and all hollows should be filled, to prevent the lodg¬ 
ment of too much water in any particular spot. 

The, rows are set about 4 ft. apart, and the plants are usually placed 
not less than 3 ft. from each other in the rows. If the stakes are avail¬ 
able they may be driven into position, and the plants set against them: 
afterwards. The stakes found most serviceable here are made of jarrah, 
1 in. square, sawn into 4-ft. lengths, and pointed. The common bamboo 
reed (Arundo doiiax) is also used, but it is scarcely rigid enough, and 
rots away in the ground rapidly under the influence of summer irriga¬ 
tion. The pot-grown plants are found at the transplanting period to be- 



Tin Shelter, with glass front, as used for protecting newly set out tomato 

plants. 
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superior, as they do not wilt and lose ground as do the open-rooted 
ones. If rain is not failing at the time, each plant should receive suffi¬ 
cient water to settle the soil around the roots immediately after being trans¬ 
planted. The plants at this stage require shelter from cold, cutting winds, 
heavy rains, and possible frosts. A very ingenious, effective, and cheap 
shelter lias been adopted here. It consists of bisecting an empty kero- 
sine tin lengthwise along t-wo of its diagonal or opposite edges, and cut¬ 
ting the ends in such a manner as to leave the top of the tin attached to 
one half and the bottom to the other. This is used as a roof, which 
projects above the plant. A hole is cut through this lid in the angle 
where it is attached to the other portion of the shelter. When the 
37oung plant is set out, this shelter is placed over it by passing the stake 
through the hole in the roof portion, and pressing the lower edge of the 
shelter into the soil in such a position as to effectively protect the plant 
from the cold, cutting south-west and south-easterly winds. The sunny 



Tin Shelters, stacked for future use, against bamboo windbreak. 
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side is open, but a pane of glass is placed in front of the plant, which 
cssists in keeping up a warm, even teniperatnre, as well as admitting 
abundance of light. As the plant grows it is tied to the 
stake, and when • its top reaches the roof of the shelter the 
latter is raised or removed altogether, by simply sliding 
it up and of! the stake. As a rule, by this time the dan¬ 
ger of frost is past, the glass has been removed, and the shelters may be 
taken away and stacked for future use, as shown in onr illustration. 
Besides these tin shelters, the growers -usually erect at short inter¬ 
vals bamboo or shingle fences across the line of the prevailing winds. 

As the young plant continnes to grow, its leader is tied to the stake, 
and all lateral leaf shoots are suppressed by being pinched out of the 
axils of the leaves. Some growers permit the three first formed lateral 
shoots to remain upon the stem. The fruits from these, as a rule, are a 
little later and inferior to those emerging from the main stem. Such 
fruits are sold to the factories after the market has become glutted. It 
is claimed that more produce is taken from the plot while under the 
tomato crop by this method of training, but, as far as I am aware, no 
fixed tests have yet been made to demonstrate this to be so. Against 
this, it may be urged that when trained to single stems the plants may 
be set closer to each other. 

In connection with the pruning and training, it will be observed 
from the accompanying illustration that, while the growing shoots 
emerge in the ordinary manner from the axils of the leaves on the main 
stem, the flowering shoots arise from the stem on the side opposite to a 
leaf. Like the inflorescence of the grape vine, the fruit-bearing growth 
of the tomato is quite distinct from and devoid of leaf growth. In train¬ 
ing to a single stem, all leafy side shoots are pinched out as soon as 
noticeable in the axils of the leaves, and the main stem encouraged to 
ascend until three good fruit clusters, or 'liands,” are developed. The 
terminal bud is then pinched out of the leader itself, and the sap thrown 
down, as it were, into the fruit clusters and the leaves on the stem. Th's 
causes the leaves to increase in size and become thick and fleshy. The 
pruning alluded to permits abundance of light to fall upon the fruits, 
and allows a free circulation of air between the plants, which dries up 
the surfaces of fruits and foliage, and tends to restrict the chances of 
" Insect and fungoid ,p®sts. 

Up till the time the first fruits are gathered cultivation is essen¬ 
tial. After each heavy rain shower or irrigation the soil between the 
plants should be stirred to a depth of about three inches, otherwise soil 
stagnation-ensues, and' growth is retarded. Where irrigation is prac¬ 
tised experience has shown that the plants do best when the soil is ridged 
, along"' the lines of planting, leaving' shallow trenches between the' rows, 
down which the water is run. Excessive watering should be avoided. 
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If the plants have begun to bloom before being planted out the fruiting 
habit is more or less assured. When first set out they are watered, and, 
with judicious cnltivation during ordinary spring seasons, further water¬ 
ing should not be needed to any great extent for several weeks The 
be.st guide is to be found in the growth of the plants. If this is con- 
tiiinons, but not rank, the plants are progressing all right. With the 
tomato, as with all other fruit-prodiicing plants, we should never forget 
that an excessively vigorous ha'bit of growth is not compatible with pro¬ 
lific frnctilication. The plants should grow steadily, without receiving 
checks or flushes to the growth, but after securing a good setting upon 
three or four clusters of flower shoots water may be more generously 
applied. By observing these points, and not forcing dense, umbrageous 
growth, or aiiowing periodical checks, the shedding of flower buds can 
be largely averted. . 

When the tomato is grown in the manner described herein, it is 
not, in our climate, very subject to diseases or insects. Among the for¬ 
mer we have the fruit rot (Macrosforkirn tomato), which causes the ripe 
fruits to rot at the flower end. This, hovvever, rarely takes place when 
the fruits are elevated up into the air, and when the plants are not 
over-stimulated by nitrogenous manures or excessive waterings. Spray¬ 
ings with Bordeaux mixture are recommended against this fungus. 
These should be given more as a preventive than curative measure, and 
consequently must be applied before the rotting spots are apparent. 

Two insects are troublesome here. The first is a caterpillar belong¬ 
ing to a species of Agrotis moth, and is known locally as a ^biit worm/’ 
which eats the stem through about the ground level, causing the plant 
to break off. The second is also the larva of a moth known as Helio- 
thris armigera, Huhn., or tomato moth, which tunnels into the fruits 
at ail stages, and renders them valueless for table purposes. 

The inetiiod of prevention usually adopted by the tomato growers 
for the destruction of the dark brown cut-worm consists of digging them 
from out of the soil around the stem of the plant, where they hide dur¬ 
ing the clay time, as they are nocturnal feeders only. This caterpillar 
attacks many plants other than tomatoes in a similar manner, and it 
has been most effectively dealt with in vineyards, and even in onion 
gardens, by the use of a poisoned bait, made of bran, paris green (poi¬ 
son), and treacle or coarse brown sugar. The proportions are:—30 ft), 
bran, i ft), paris green, and about 5 Jb. treacle or brown sugar, with 
enough', hot water to make an adhesive mass. A lump as big as a 
pigeon’s egg is placed near to the stem of each plant where the cater¬ 
pillars congregate. They show a wonderful liking for it, and even when 
, dried ' up will eat it in preference to' almost anything. The Heiiothr^s 
caterpillar is first green in'colour,' but afterwards, as it approaches 
maturity, changing to a dark chocolate tint. When full grown it 
enters the soil to pupate, and from thence the light grey coloured moth 
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Type of Tomato, showing one central and three lateral branches. 




Bed of Early TomatoeSj illustrating method of training on stakes. 
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emerges to deposit its eggs on the plants. It is most clestrnctive in the 
spring and early summer. It hies in the late afternoon and evenings 
depositing clusters of from two to six eggs on the under sides of the 
]f?aves. The eggs are yellowish-green^ and are readily detected. The 
growers here adojit the plan of gathering the leaves on which the eggs 
are found and destroying them. As the moths are most active when the 
tomato fruits are growing I am sure that arsenical sprayings could he 
applied with perfect safety, and with good results in checking the attack. 
The egg-gathering method, besides being tedious, can only prove a par¬ 
tial measure, as the moths breed on grass and weeds in the adjoining 
fields. If the headlands and plots are kept free of weeds, much refuge 
for these insects would be removed, and the attack averted to a certain 
extent; but, judging from experience with kindred insects, some method 
of spraying wall alone prove thoroughly efficacious. By way of test, I 
would suggest that paris green, 1 oz., mixed in eight gallons of water, 
which contains the milk of lime from 1 Tb. of freshly burnt quicklime, be 
used upon the plants until the fruits are half grown, or within, say, one 
month of being picked. Kedzie solution of sodium arsenite could also 
he used at the rate of one pint to 30 gallons of water, in which 5 or 6 t>. 
of freshly burnt quicklime has been slaked. 

Ill conclusion, I wish to express my indebtedness to Mr. Edward 
Stanford, of Fulham, for permission to photograph the plants and ap¬ 
pliances shown in the accompanying illustrations, and by the aid of 
which he has, by the exercise of considerable skill, secured such com¬ 
mendable results. 
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CIDERWAKING^ 

RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS BY F. J. LLOYD5 F.C.S.5 F.LC« 

(Continued from 'page 676, of VoL vii.) 

Gleauing the Cider. 

The next process in the niannfacture is therefore to rack the cider, 
i.e., to dta.w it oif from the sediment or lees in the fermenting barrel 
into a clean barrel. This is done with the rotary pninp. As in draw¬ 
ing off from the keeves, so also when racking, it is most important not 
to disturb the sediment on the bottom of the cask. Unfortunately, 
the U tube employed for removing the juice from the keeve cannot be 
inserted in the bungiioie of a barrel, so that it is necessary to employ 
some otiier means. We used a metal tube closed at the end, but having 
numerous holes drilled in the sides, about three to four inches from the 
closed end. A still better arrangement would be to have the end of 
the tube clipping into a long, cup-shaped vessel, so as to ensure down¬ 
ward suction of the juice into the cup during the time of racking. After 
racking, the juice appears to clarify more easily, though fermentation 
IS not stopped. Before racking, the solid matter is generally kept partly 
in suspension by the carbonic acid gas which becomes attached to it. 
This is dissipated by racking, with the result that the particles now sub¬ 
side. Subsequent fermentation is slower, and though enough carbonic 
acid gas is produced to saturate the liquid, yet Unless the temperature 
is high, and fermentation rapid, it does'not again raise this deposited 
matter for some little time. A safety bung is inserted in the cask, and 
the juice carefully watched. If necessary, the juice is again racked, and 
sometimes it may be necessary to rack it a third time. Thus the chief 
ubject of racking is to clear the juice; a subsidiary object is to check 
fermentation. 

Should there come a sudden spell of very cold weather, fermenta¬ 
tion will be cliecked, and at such times tlie cider will often clear natur¬ 
ally. Old ciciermakers watched carefully for this event, and immedi¬ 
ately racked the cider, irrespective of its gravity or composition, and 
they did right. For subsequent fermentation would be slowmr and better 
under control. Excellent eider can at times be so made, and neither 
filtration iio’- any other proceeding is necessary in such cases. But the 
cidermaker of. the future must not rely upon chance. He must be able 
to make gooa cider in spite of the weather, and, to do this, racking alone 
does not always suffice. In such cases, then, racking is only a prepara¬ 
tory step to filtration, or some other method of checking fermentation. 

Some makers think it desirable to rack frequently, and to prevent 
further fermentation so far as possible by sulphuring the casks into 
which the cider is racked. In this way not .only is the cider clarified, 
but the sulphur' fumes (sulphurous■ acid) ■ present in the barrel are, to a 
certain ^ extent, absorbed by the juice, and act both as a preventive of 
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further feriner«tation and also as a preservative of the cider. Experi¬ 
ments have proved that sulphuring has two drawbacks. First, it gives 
the cider a peculiar flavour, at the same time destroying the fine bou¬ 
quet, to retain which should be the primary object of the maker; 
secondly, should it fail to check fermentation, it frequently causes the 
production in the cider of sulphuretted hydrogen, which gives the 
liquid a most nauseating smell and taste. In fact, I attribute a large 
proportion of the '^sick'’ cider, which is such a loss to makers, to this 
cause. 

Where racking alone is depended upon to check fermentation, owing 
to the difificulfy of getting the cider to clear naturally, many makers 
are in the habit of using finings. These are substances added to the 
cider prior to racking, in order to carry down the matter in suspension, 
or to cause a precipitate in the cider which will have this effect. 
Some manufacturers employ blood, others milk, others albumen, and 
others isinglass. The use of these finings is liable to injure the cider, 
either by adding to it some extraneous matter which it were better 
without, or by taking from it some constituent wdiich it can ill afford to 
spare. Blood, milk, and albumen are liable to introduce into the cider 
oiganisms which are best kept out. The worst sample of oily cider 
I have ever seen resulted from an experiment made to clarify some cider 
with milk. That the milk was the cause is not certain, but such was 
the result. Milk is always likely to introduce the lactic acid organism 
into cider, and should the conditions be favourable to its growth the 
cider will certainly be spoiled. Blood and albumen are both liable to 
rapid decomposition, and if the organisms of decomposition or putre¬ 
faction gain access to the cider the result is a most nauseous, insipid 
drink. The clarifying power of isinglass and gelatine depends on the 
fact that these substances combine with tannin to form a voluminous 
flocculent precipitate, which on settling clears the juice. But they rob 
it of tannin, a constituent certainly most essential to the production of 
good cider, and one which, in many districts, heeds to be added to 
rather than taken from the juice. These are the principal reasons 
which compel me to be averse to the use of finings. That good cider 
can certainly be made, even when they are used, I will not deny ; but 
experiments at Butleigh with several of these finings, and with others 
which have been brought to my notice, have proved that in every case 
a better cider could be made without them. In all the experiments 
check samples were kept which had not been submitted to the particular 
treatment under investigation. The cider which had not been clarified 
with finings invariably proved superior to the cider which had been so 
clarified. The results of the experiments at Butleigh are, therefore, not 
in favour of either sulphuring or finings as a means of checking fer¬ 
mentation. But they are in favour of racking, and they, demonstrate 
that it is more important to rack at the right time even than to rack 
frequently* ■ . 
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TJliether the cider is to be only racked or subsequently filtered, tlie 
question of most importance is; When should this racking take place ? 
Upon this subject much work has been done. The following considera¬ 
tions directed the experiments: There must be some definite basis to 
guide the operation if the work is to be done systematically. What 
should this basis be? I could only think of two possible means of 
judging when the cider should be racked: the first was, the clearness 
of the juice; the second, the extent to which fermentation had pro¬ 
ceeded. The clearness of the juice will depend mainly upon the state 
of the weather, partly upon other causes not yet investigated. It will 
also depend upon the hind of fermentation which is taking place, but 
not upon the amount of fermentation which has taken place in the 
juice. Thus, in some experiments with pure cultures of yeast, the juice 
attained a cleainess, even while the fermentation was proceeding, which 
no juice had ever acquired under ordinary conditions ; and this occurred 
long before it would have been right to rack the juice. In other cases 
the cider would ferment down to dryness—that is, until no more 
sugar remained in the juice, and never clear. Hence, from the results 
oi experimeiits it was evident that clearness was not a reliable guide as 
to the time for racking. The only other guide is the composition of 
the juice; in other words, the extent to which fermentation has pro¬ 
ceeded. Experiments have been made .to try and determine at what 
precise time during the fermentation it is best to rack or filter. If ease- 
of filtering were the chief consideration, then it would be best to wait 
until the juice had fermented to dryness. But this has many dis¬ 
advantages. One is that, during filtration or racking, the carbonic acid 
gas, which is dissolved in the cider, and which helps materially to pre¬ 
serve it, would be lost, and as there would be no sugar left for the 
production of more gas by subsecjuent fermentation, the cider would not 
only be flat, but it would not keep. Hence it is invariably necessary to 
rack and filter the juice before it has fermented to dryness. Now arises 
the principal problem. When ? We may be guided by the amount of 
sugar which ought to be present in the juice to ensure sufficient subse¬ 
quent fermentatxoii for the cider to be bright or ‘“in good condition’^" 
and to keep well. From the results of the experiments with pressure 
gauges, previously referred to, it would seem that the maximum pres¬ 
sure which a cask will withstand without’ leaking is about 2 lb. to the 
square inch. To obtain more carbonic acid than would yield this pres¬ 
sure would b€ of little use; so that if sufficient sugar could be left in 
the juice to ensure, by its subsequent fermentation, an amount of gas 
wliich would produce this pressure, this would presumably be sufficient 
for ail practical purposes. What .amount of sugar . would'he required 
to produce this result, owing to the solubility of the gas in the liquid, is 
difficult to determine with certainty. .■ .It. seems to me'.that for this pur¬ 
pose it is iieceisary to have about 5 per cent.; of sugar in.the. juice when 
it is racked cr'filtered and finally bunged'down. 
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Another standard would be the quantity of alcohol in the cider. 
This is the standard which has been finally adopted, the results of ex¬ 
periments showing it to be the most satisfactory. The main reasons for 
adopting the percentage of alcohol as the best standard to guide the 
cidermaker in ai^. operations subsequent to placing the juice in the fer¬ 
menting barrels* are these: first, alcohol is a natural preservative, and 
if sufficient is present in the juice no other preservative is required; 
and, secondly, the greater the proportion of alcohol the slower will be 
any subsequent fermentation- But how can the ordinary cidermaker 
determine what amount of alcohol is present in his cider ? 

The question appeared to me of such importance that an attempt 
was made to solve the difficulty by preparing the tables on pages 365 
and 366, based iqoon the results of several years' observations. To make 
use of the table it is necessary to empio\^ an accurate hydrometer with 
which to deteimine the specific gravity of the juice from time to time. 
This instrument is, indeed, as necessary to the cidermaker as the ther¬ 
mometer is to the butter-maker. A book should be kept, and in this 
should be entered the specific gravity of the juice as it comes from the 
press, and of each barrel as it is filled from the keeve, the barrel being 
numbered at the same time. From time to time, as fermentation pro¬ 
ceeds, some of the juice should be drawn off and the specific gravity 
taken. When the specific gravity is such that the table shows it to 
contain the amount of sugar or alcohol required at the time of racking 
or filtering, then this operation should be proceeded with at once. By 
the use of this table and a hydrometer cidermakers can conduct their 
operations far more thoroughly, accurately, and satisfactorily than 
has been the rule in years past; and they may rest assured of this: that 
the extra time and trouble will be well repaid b\' the more uniform and 
better character of the cider they produce, and also by its better keepnig 
quaiities. 

One of the chief causes of so much inferior cider being produced is 
that makers neglect to rack the juice after it has been 2 >iit into casks 
and before fermentation has proceeded too far. The cidermaker who 
would succeed must periodically, at intervals of not more than a fort- 
night, go round his cellar and carefully take the gravity of the juice 
in every barrel, and record it.f- These figures will tell him wliich cask 
is fermenting most rapidly, and therefore which cask to rack first. Then, 
if a cold night and day come and check the fermentation, the skilful 
cidermaker will know which casks to rack at once, and will thus utilise 
the natural conditions which are favourable to his industry. The season 
1899, for the reason that there were occasional spells of very cold 
weather, was an ideal one for cidermaking, and during the preceding six 

* 1 use this term to distinguish them from the storing barrels in which the cider is 
finally placed. ' 

t This can easily be done on the barrel in chalk, and subsequently it should be 
copied into a book. 
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years it had never been possible to cont-rol fernientation so tiioroiiglily„ 
Hence, some of the best cider pi-odiiced at Biitleigh during the course 
of these experiments was made in that year. ' * 

Let me here give an illustration of the use of t.lie hydrometer and 


the following' table in a bad season: — 

November 5,—The juice was found to be at a temperature of 

52^ F. as it came from the press, and its gravity was ... 1*051 

November 10.—First head formed in keeve and skimmed. Sp. 

Gr. of juice ... ... ... ... ... ... 1*047 

November 11.—A white froth}’* head showing rapid fermenta¬ 
tion removed and juice racked into barrels. Sp. Or. ... 1*045 

November 17.—Gravity of juice found to have diminished rap¬ 
idly, so cider racked. St). Gr. ... ... ... 1*031 

November 24.—Juice again tested and found rapidly ferment¬ 
ing, so racked again. Sp, Gr. ... ... ... ... 1*020 

It ought to have been filtered now, but wms not clear 
enough. 

December 1,~-Juice again racked, and still not clear enough to 

filter, though Sp. Gr. had fallen to ... ... ... 1*013 

December 9.--Juice had slightly cleared, enough to fiilter. Sp. 

Gr. after filtration ... ' ' ... ... ... ... 1*010 


This cider was now bunged down, and partly saved from being too 

dry. 

Had it n(*t been for the constant use of the hydrometer the cider- 
maker would not have known how to proceed, and the whole of it would 
have been spoiled. 

Let me now take another illustration from a good year: — 


1899. 

November 13.—Juice from press. Sp. Gr. ... ... ... 1*063 

November IS. —First skim, good brown head. Sp. Gr. ... 1*057 

November 20.—Second skim, white head, therefore racked into 

barrels... 1 055 

The fermentation was watched, and found to be pro¬ 
ceeding somewhat rapidly, therefore on 
December 5 it was racked, gravity being ... ... ... 1*036 

This checked the fermentation, and as the gravity did 
not diminish very rapidly it was not racked a second time 
' until 

December 19, 'when the gravity w'as ■ ... ... ...' 1*030 

Fermentation now^ proceeded still more slowly, and it 
v;as not fit to filter until 

January 3, .when the gravity was ... .... ... ... 1-025 

and the cider contained exactly 4 per cent, ot alcohol. 



Table showing 1M percentage of Sugar and Alcohol in Fermenting Juke, provided the Specific Gravittj of the Original Juice is known^ 

Present (Gravity, 
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Blending. 

The composition and valne of cider will, in the first place^ depend 
upon the composition of the apple juice from which it is made. It is 
evident that this in its turn will depend upon the season. But the object 
the cider-maker must be to produce a uniform article every year, 
irrespective, so far as may be possible, of the composition of the apples. 
This can be done only by blending, and, if necessary, by adding sugar. 
All past experience at Butleigh, and the information supplied by exhibi¬ 
tors of cider at the Bath and West Society’s Shows, indicate that the 
best cider is the produce of a judicious blend of apples. But before it 
IS possible to cairy out experiments systematical!}^ on the influence of 
blending, it is necessary to know the effect of each individual constituent 
of the blend: 

A striking illustration of the value of selecting only a few varieties 
to blend was afforded at Butleigh in 1898. Not having then a sufficient 
number of apples of one variety to experiment upon, two varieties had to 
be blended, \iz., Kingston Black and Red Jersey. The resulting cider 
was the best made during the season, and it kept perfectly, both in cask 
and in bottle, up to January, 1900. 

In many cases it is found that a better product is obtained by blend¬ 
ing three, four, or even five varieties, than by blending two only. No 
simpler iilustiation of the value of blending is afforded than by pouring 
out three or four varieties of cider into as many tumblers and in another 
tumbler placing a mixture of ail in equal proportions. If a number of 
persons are invited to taste these samples, the majority will, as a rule, 
consider the blend is the best, although unaware of its composition. 
The fact is that in such a blend any striking excess or deflciency of acid, 
sugar, or tannin, which may be present in the various constituents is 
modified. 

The art of blending is consequently one demanding considerable 
knowledge and skill on the part of the cider-maker. It demands, in the 
first place, a knowledge of the composition of the juice of each variety of 
apple which he employs ; and, in the second place, of when and how to 
blend the juice, and in what proportions. Blending the apples presents 
many difficulties. Even if the composition of the juice yielded by each 
variety is known, the apples do not xipen all at the same time, so that 
some varieties would have to be kept in store too long waiting for others 
to be fit to grind. It is, therefore, best to grind each variety separately, 
or two varieties I'ipening about the same time together, and proceed with 
the juice of these varieties as previously described in this report, up to 
the time of racking. By judicious racking of this first produced juice, 
the fermentation may be checked, and meantime the fermentation of the 
juice of the one or two later varieties which are to be blended with it 
will be proceeding unchecked. In due time this also will be racked.,, It, 
is at the time of this racking,' or if this second juice is fermenting very 
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rapidly, wMcii is not likely, as the season would be well advanced, then 
at the second racking, that blending should take place. 

The blended juice should be racked once again before filtration, 
Never blend after filtration. In some respects the larger the blending 
vessel the better. But even those who have only the ordinary “pipes'^ 
may blend just as well by placing only the proper proportion of each 
juice in the pipes. The simplest method of doing this is to fix a stick 
in a large bung, so that the end reaches one-half or one-third way down 
the barrel, according to the quantity of liquid required, and then fill 
the barrel till the end of the stick is wetted by the rising cider. 

In order to blend to advantage, four objects must be kept constantly 
in view: — 

1st. Juice containing an excess of acidity, say, over 0’75 per cent., 
must be blended with juice deficient in acidity. 

2nd. Juice deficient in tannin must be blended with juice rich in 
tannin, 

3rd. Juice deficient in sugar (or its equivalent alcohol) must be 
blended with juice rich in sugar (or alcohol). 

4tli. Jmce containing much extractive matter should be blended 
with juice from which these are absent. 

A Standard of Composition and Diluting the Juice. 

The excellent results which have been obtained by judicious blending 
point to the desirability of each cider-maker fixing a “standard” com¬ 
position for his cider, and of blending or diluting the entire juice until 
this standard is obtained. Not until this is done will it be possible for 
a cider-maker to produce a liquid which shall have the same uniformity 
as is now obtained in the wines of the leading manufacturers in foreign 
countries. So far as one can judge from hearsay, the chief reason why 
cider has not become a more popular drink has been the difficulty of 
obtaining it of uniform quality, flavour, and colour, and the only way to 
ensure this is by careful blending. Abroad a standard of somewhat low 
quality is often taken for ordinary cider. In other words, the juice 
before fermentation commences is diluted until it has a specific gravity 
or density of only 1*040 or 1*045. This dilution is not made by adding 
water, but by adding small cider to the original juice. The amount and 
density of the small cider made is caref ully regulated so as to ensure the 
proper dilution taking place. The addition of water to cider is justly 
looked upon as a risky, if not dangerous, proceeding. 

I do not attempt here to give any standard for cider. In my opin¬ 
ion each maker must try and work out for himself the standard which 
he can best attain to, with the fruit which he at present possesses. Sub¬ 
sequently, as his orchards improve, he may raise the standard. One of 
the chief difilculties of having a high standard is due to the variation in 
the quality of the apple Juice which is the result of climatic conditions. 
Thus, in 1894 and 1902 the Juice'was of ' exceptionally poor quality. 
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Under siicii cji'cninstances the only means of raising the juice to a liigli 
standard would be to add sugar. Experiments have been made on this 
subject, with the following results:—The best substance to use is pure 
cane sugar. Sugar candy, which is perhaps the next best material, gives 
a somewhat characteristic flavour to the resulting cider. I have experi¬ 
mented with several of the substances used by brewers, but have not 
been satisfied with the results. The cpiantity to use is found from the 
original gravity of the juice. Thus, if the original gravity represented 
12 per cent, of solids and the standard adopted is 14 per cent., then 2 per 
cent, of sugar must be added. The addition of 5| !b. of sugar to a hogs¬ 
head of juice is equal to an increase of 1 per cent, in the solids. The 
sugar may be added to the juice after it has been keeved and pumped 
into the fermenting barrels. It inajr be dissolved in a little of the juice 
before being added to the bulk, but this is not necessary. If the fer¬ 
mentation is very rapid, he., in a warm season, the juice throwing up 
white heads, and the specific gravity of the juice from keeve much less 
than that of the juice from press, it is better to postpone adding the 
sugar until after the first racking from the fermenting barrels. 

Filtering the Cider. 

After the cider has been properly blended and racked it should be 
filtered. Although with the Invicta filter it is quite possible to filter the 
cider without racking, yet the filter gradually becomes clogged and needs 
to be cleaned out too frec|ueiitly, an operation entailing some time and 
trouble. But after proper racking, the cider is found to filter with ease, 
and much larger quantities can be filtered before it is necessary to clean 
out the filter. Care must be taken not to allow too much time to elapse 
between the last racking and filtering. Otherwise the production of gas 
will be sufficient to again raise the deposited material. The time to be 
allowed will depend mainly on the temperature, and the rate of fermen¬ 
tation in the cider; the more rapid it is the sooner should filtration take 
place. Hence, in racking prior to filtration, we must be guided by the 
gravity of the juice and the rate of fermentation. It is in order to 
determine these factors that samples of the cider are drawn from time to 
time and their gravity estimated. 

The cider should be filtered so soon as it contains 4 per cent, of alco¬ 
hol by volume. This conclusion has been reached after very numerous 
experiments, extending over several years. It applies only to cider made 
from juice the original gravity of which was not above 1‘060. When the 
original juice has a specific gravity of above 1*060 it is best to allow it to 
ferment to 1*025 before filtration, unless it is intended to make very 
sweet cider or to keep it in barrel some long time before bottling ; and 
even then' it is a doubtful policy to filter' when the gravity is too, high.' 
Ey the help of the preceding table on page 365 it will be easily discovered 
at what gravity each barrel will contain cider with ,4'per ■ cent, of alco¬ 
hol, and should be filtered, and it is w*ell to go round the cider cellar'and 
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mark this hitei’ing gravity in chalk on every barrel. By testing the 
gravity of the fermenting juice from time to time, it will be seen whe¬ 
ther this is approaching the filtering stage rapidly or slowly. This is a 
most important point to determine. If the cider is fermenting rapidly 
then it will probably require to be racked two or three times : if it is 
fermenting slowly then one, or at most two_, rackings may suffice. If it 
IS fermenting rapidly then the first racking must be made wlien the 
gravity is still well above that desired, say, at 1‘033, when the gravity 
desired is 1‘025 , but if it is fermenting slowly then the first racking may 
be postponed until the gravity is 1*029, 

The rate of fermentation is discovered froni the gravity as taken 
from time to time : as already described. 

Is Filtratio.v Desirable 1 

The introduction of the filter was naturally looked up.oii by old and 
experienced cider-makers as a rash scientific expei’iment. They had 
made cider, and good cider too, all their lives "without that thing.’^ 
Many were the ominous shakes of the head at each furtiier step which 
the experiments took. At first it was going to take out of the cider ail 
the "bodv'' (whatever this may mean, for each person gives a difterent 
definition of the wmrcl), and great was the surprise when it was found 
that the filter did not have this effect. Kext, it was declared that ail the 
flavour w^ould be removed. But this prophec}^ also proved false. In 
spite of these evil prognostications, Mr. Neville Grenville decided, hav¬ 
ing faith in clean cider, that, so far as possible, the cider of 1895 should 
be filtered and bunged down to keep to 1897. The filtered cider w^as 
subsequently tasted, and compared with that which was not filtered. 
It was found in 1897 to be excellent, and far better than the unfiltered. 
It was evident that if filtered cider in cask could go successfully through 
such a trying summer as 1896, there was little fear of its not keeping in 
an ordinary season. Experiments have fully confirmed the value of the 
filter. At present the cost of a good filter is prohibitive to a farmer. A 
cheap and efficient cider filter is greatly needed. Meantime, large land¬ 
lords might dc- worse than purchase a filter and let it out among their 
tenants. It' writ: not fail to materially improve the character of the 
cider, whether it be retained in casks or, transferred to bottles. 

(To he continued*) 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES* 
Experimental Vineyard* 

B}’ H. E. Laffer. Superintendent of Yineyard. 

The season which opened so well has entirely changed,, and now our 
vintage mast be small. No rain fell after November 3/ consequent^ 
the vines siifiered a severe check. This dry spell, culminating as it did 
with the intense heat at the end of December, played havoc with the 
fiiiit, completely drying much of it up. The second heat wave, early in 
January, dried the grapes up still more. Notwithstanding the dry, hot 
weather, the ripening is a fortnight later than last year. Under pre¬ 
sent conditions the densities will be very high.- 

Currants set well, and showed a good crop, but birds have reduced 
it considerabJy. Starlings are jmesent in great numbers, but bird- 
scarers keep them on the move fairly well. There are many smaller 
birds, how^ever, which are not so easily frightened, and these prove a 
great nuisance where currants are concerned. 

It has been necessary to w^ater young trees several times in order to 
keep them going Those which wmre established last year are doing 
fairly wmll. The fig is proving its hardiness and is doing well, but the 
trees which are most surprising are the pears. These have got a hold 
and are doing well, even on light limestone soil where stone fruits have 
died. 

The rainfall for 1904 totalled 14’53 in., this being nearly twm inches 
below' the aveiage. Temperatures ranged ver}^ high towmrds the close 
of the year, the last two days reaching 117^ and 119® in the shade. This 
was followed by another spell early in January, four consecutive days 
going 112 117®, 116®, and 115° in the shade. 


RAW LEMON JUICE. 

The New South Wales Minister for Agriculture recently caused 
some inc^uiries to be made of Mr. Lance, Commercial Agent in London, 
regarding the prospects of a market for raw^ lemon juice, and that officer 
has now submitted some information on the subject. Raw lemon juice, 
he says, comes chiefly from Sicily, and is sold in pij^es of 108 gallons. 
The demand is limited, is at the present time extremely bad, and is not 
expected to improve until the coming spring. The best juice on the 
English market is home squeezed, i.e., from imported lemons, the rinds 
of which aie used for candied peel. It fetches a price of about Is. to 
Is. 3d. per gallon. Sicilian fetches from 9d. to Is., and, as far as can 
be gathered, about lOd. would be the price that might reasonably be 
anticipated for any that came from New South Wales, pro^uded it was of 
good quality If is thought that the passage across the equator will be 
very t ying, and fermentation would be likely to set in, especially if much 
pulp was left in it. Hence ^-Iie necessity for the material to be thor- 
oughiy strained.- At the same time, however, a little pulp left in the 
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juice is said to assist in maintaining its freshness. Mr. Lance was iii- 
fGrilled that the amount of acidity in the raw juice would not materially 
aifect the price, provided it is not adulterated. It would be unwise to 
do more than send a small experimental package in the cold chamber at, 
say, 35 h There is, however, a steady demand for juice concentrated 
by evaporation, which mostly comes from the West Indies, and it seems 
to Mr. Lance that this is the form in which it wonld be the best for our 
producers to send it. The price is very low, especially at the present 
moment; but there would be no risk of loss by fermentation and leak¬ 
age, and the market is much more reliable. The extent of concentration 
varies very much. The basis on which it is reckoned is 64 oz. of citric 
acid per gallon, which is about the consistency of the Sicilian, and this 
would work out at about a reduction to one-sixteenth, the acidity of 
raw juice being about 10 oz, to the gallon. The West Indian is usually 
double tills consistency, and fetches a proportionately higher price. Mr. 
Lance thinks that if it was concentrated to 1 in 10 it would be satisfac¬ 
tory, and would be worth about 4s. per gallon. As regards the package, 
it is not thought that this would make much dijfference, and if barrels of 
S6 gallons were found more convenient, they might be used, but they 
must be good barrels. The West Indian growers concentrate four-fifths 
of their juice. 


TWENTY YEARS’ WHEAT IIVIPORTS INTO 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The cereal year 1903-4 has proved remarkable mainly for the un¬ 
usually small proportion of our wheat imports furnished by the 
United States, although that country has not yet relinquished the first 
place it has held for so many years as a shipper of wheat and flour. 
In view’, however, of the possibility of the loss of this pre-eminence 
during the present cereal year, it appears desirable to examine the pro¬ 
gress of wheat production in those countries upon w^hich we now mainly 
rely. 

Ill 1883 the acreage under wheat in the United States was esti¬ 
mated by the Department of Agriculture at 36,456,000 acres. In 1903 
the same authority puts it at 49,465,000 acres, an increase of about 36 
per cent. The yield per acre quoted by the Washington Department 
would also seem to have increased from 12 bushels per acre on the 
average of the four years 1881-4 to 13*7 bushels on the average of 
1900-1903. During this interval—converting the bushels into cwt. for 
purposes of comparison—the smallest estimated production has been 185 
million r.wt. in 1885, and the largest 388 million cwt. in 1901. 

With such large variations in the amount produced, the quantities 
available for export, after the demands of a rapidly growing population 
have been met, naturally vary largely ; and our total receipts of wheat 
and iiour (in terms of grain) from the United States have ranged from 
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27,352,000 cwt, in the cereal year 1888-9 to 66,736,000 cwt. in 1900-1, 
with, on the whole, a general tendency towards an increase. 

The United States ship a very large portion of their wheat to this 
country in the form of hour. This trade does not appear to be liable to 
quite such large fluctuations as that of the grain itself, although it 
naturalij) varies somewhat according to the harvest. The result is that, 
roughly speaking, the proportion of flour received here from the United 
States tends to rise when the total exports of grain and flour are 
small. In no cereal year has this been more conspicuous than in 1903-4, 
when we received only 12,897,000 cwt. from the United States in the 
form of grain, while 17,880,000 cwt. of wheat were required to produce 
the aggregate weight of the flour we received from that country. The 
amount of wheat reduced to the form of flour for export to this country 
has twice previously exceeded the quantity shipped in the form of grain 
in the past twenty years, viz., in 1887-8 and 1890-1. With a view of , 
ascertaining the whole amount of our indebtedness to the United States 
for wheat the following table may be given, showing the total amount 
of wheat received from the United States, w^hether in the form of grain 
or flour (expressed in each case as grain), distinguishing the proportion 
in each category : — 

TABLE I. 

lmpo7'ts of Wheat and Flour (Expressed as Gi'ain) from- the 
United States, 


Cereal Years. 

Amount Imported. 

Proportion received as 

Grain. j Flour. 

i 


Thousands of cwt. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1884-1885 ... 

43,433 

60-5 

39-S 

1885-1886 . 

35,213 

59-4 

40*6 

1886-1887 . 

51,066 

62-1 

37-9 

1887-1888 . 

37,897 

48-1 

51*9 

1888-1889 ... 

27,352 

52'6 

47 *4 

1889-1890 . 

36,829 

51*3 

48*7 

1890-1891 .1 

32,531 ; 

48-9 

51-1 

1891-1892 ... .. 1 

58,750 1 

■ 57*7 

42*3 

1892-1893 .i 

63,957 ' 

59-3 

40-7 

1893-1894 .1 

47,857 i 

52-2 

47*8 

1894-1895 .' 

45,121 ' 

55 *9 

44T 

1895-1896 . 

48,439 

59*0 

41*0 

1896-1897 .i 

51,924 

61'0 

39-0 

1897-1898 . 

i 60,058 

; 61*2 

i ■ 38*8 

1898-1899 .. 

i 63,752 

; 59*8 

1 40-2 

1899-1900 . 

55,768 

56'5 

43*5 

1900-1901 ... 

66,736 

58*8 

! 41-2 

1901-1902 . 

62,469 

66*6 

1 33*4 

1902-1903 .. 

•54,257 

; 59*0 

i 41 *0 

1903-1904 ... 

30,777 

! 41*9 

58*1 


It is to be observed that the above figures of the amount received 
from rhe United States do not represent accurately the amount of wheat 
of United States origin, for the reason that there is a large cross-trade 
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between that country and Canada. What is precisely the effect of this' 
transit trade it is diffictilt to say. The United States and Canadian 
statistics agree fairly in recognising that something over 2,500,000 cwt. 
of United St.'des wheat intended for this country passed through the 
Boininion in the fiscal year (ending 30tii June) 1903-4. On the other 
hand, statistics of the aniouht of Canadian grain transported through 
the United States for shipment to this country-at Portland or some 
other Atlantic port—a trade which is particularly carried on during the 
winter—have been published by the United States, Government since 
1903. The quantity thus carried in transit to us in the fiscal year 1903-4 
is given as 4 789,286 cwt. of wheat, and 349,000 barrels (equivalent to 
841,339 cwt. of grain) of flour. So that of the receipts from the United 
States a net amount of some 24 or 3 million cwt. should apparently be 
deducted from the exports of the last cereal year as being of Canadian 
origin. 

Our imports of wheat from Canada have grown largely of late years, 
more especialh since 1896-7, prior to which there had been compara¬ 
tively litcle progress. The largest contribution—14,082,000 cwt. (includ¬ 
ing flour in terms of grain)—was received in the cereal year 1902-3, 
and that of last year amounted to 12,430,000 cwt. 

Statistics relating to the agriculture of the whole Dominion of Can¬ 
ada are only collected in connection with the decennial cehsus. In 1881 
the area under wheat was given as 2,342,000 acres (yielding 17,330,000 
cwt.): in 1891 as 2,701,000 acres (yielding 22,614,000 cwt.), while in 
1901 it was returned as 4,225,000 acres (yielding 29,771,000 cwt.). As 
regards individual provinces, the chief wheat-growing area is now Mani¬ 
toba, with, in 1903, 2,443,000 acres, as compared with 209,000 in 1883. 
The province of Ontario, which had 1,684,000 acres in 1883, has, on the 
other hand, in common with the East of Canada generally, steadily de¬ 
creased its wheat production, and now has but 914,000 acres. This 
province bids fair to be shortly overtaken by the North-West Territories, 
wliieh, in 1903, had 841,000 acres under wheat, against only 308,000 five 
'.years previously.;. 

The chief competitor with the United States in shipments of wheat 
to Great Britain has been, as a general rule, Eussia ; although this coun¬ 
try is an uncertain source of supply. Nor can it be said that, on the 
whole, it has of late years shown any continuous tendency to increase 
its o:i|>crts, at least to the United Kingdom. The largest quantities we 
have received thence have been 24 million cwt. in 1888-9, and 23 million 
cwt. in 1894-5 y while the 19 millions received in 1903-4 was no greater 
than the quantity received in 1889-90. On the-other hand, poor har¬ 
vests have resulted in our receiving less than 4 million cwt. in 1886-7, 
and ill each of the four consecutive years 1898-9 to 1901-2. On three 
occasions' during' the' past^ twenty,.:,years;Russia • surpassed vtlieUnited 
' States as a'contributor of''wheat in'the.l'arm.; of .grai.h,''.alone U'a; circum-' 
stance which occurred again in.,,I903-4',.. ydien,,liowever,'Eussia was" her¬ 
self surpassed by 'India.' 
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The ofiic^a- Russian statistics suggest a large growth' of the wheat 
areas. xVn enquiry in 1881 put the wheat'area in Exiropean Russia (ex¬ 
cluding Poland)'at 28,947,000 acres; while in 1903 it is given as 
43,755,000 acres. To this must be added the area in Poland, the Cau¬ 
casus, Siberia, and the Asiatic Steppes, which together had 13,518,000 
acres under wheat in 1903. The estimated production amounted in 
1884 to 138^515,000 cwt. in Russia imoper onhu and to 242,774,000 
cwt. (in the same territory) in 1903. In connection with the small, 
growth, of Russian exports to the United Kingdom, the effect of the 
growing demands of Russia’s nearest neighbour—Germany—must not 
be OA-eriooked. 

The third country which during the period under review has con¬ 
tributed most to our supplies is India. This great dependency, owing to 
its climate, is at times subjected to severe fluctuations in its production 
which are naturally to a great extent reflected in its exports to this 
country, although it does not always follow that a yield above the nor¬ 
mal will invariably result in a large exportation. The consumption of 
wheat in India appears, in fact, to be unusually susceptible to the vari- 
- ations in the price that may be obtained by exporting it to other coun¬ 
tries.. This is brought out by the following table, which shOws the 
area, production, and exports of wheat from India duriiig the past fifteen 
years. For the purpose of this table, the financial years ending Alarch 
31, which may also be looked upon as the Indian “export” years, have 
been taken: and the British Gazette price in the calendar years 1889- 
1903 has been added for comparison: — 

TABLE 11. 

Arect^ Frocluction^ and Ecfypot't of Wheat in India^ and Gazette Price of 

British Wheat. 


^Tears 

ending 

31 St March. 

Area. 

Production. 

. ■ 

Exports in Following Year. 

rp 1 To United 

Kingdom. 

■ British 
Gazette 
Price of 
Wheat per 
Quarter. 


'thousands 

Tliousauds 

'Ihousands 

1 Thousands 




of Acres. 

of Cwt. 

of Cwt. 

of Cwt. 

s. 

d. 

1889-1890 

24,773 

122,460 

14,320 

9,271 

31 

11 

1890-1891 

26,576 

137,520 

30,307 

i 13,866 

37 

0, 

1891-1892 

24,482 

110,700 

14,973 

9,926 

30 

s 

1892-1893 

26,429 

143,860 

12,157 

7,4^29 

'26 

4 " 

' 1893-1894 

26,778 

135,420 

6,890 

5,088 

22 

10 . 

1894-1895 

25,994 

1 125,586 

10,004 

7,736 

23 

1 , 

1895-1890 i 

23,242 

110,219 

1,911 

1,506 

,26 

o. 

1896-1897 

19,024 i 

97,857 

2,393 

1,079 

30 

2 _ 

1897-1898 1 

22,954 

133,735 

19,520 

10,674 

34 

'0' " 

1898-1899 

23,923 

126,792 

9,704 

'6,549 

. '25' 

,:,8 

1899 1900 i 

17,183 

97,394 

; 50 

7 

26 

11 ', 

1900-1901 1 

22 922 

135.314 

i ' 7,322' 

' '4,879 "■ 

. *26 


1901-1902 

'' 5 Siu ■ 

121,270 

! 16,292 

8,894 

'28' 

'Pi'.':' 

1902 1903 ■ i 

1 23,092 

155,322 

i, ,25,911 

Vi '49,733 : 

'26 

9 

" 1903-1904 i 

i 27,773 ■ 

187,750 

i 

i . 

— 

A, — 
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There are in this table three years in which the exports were nn- 
■usually heavy, viz., the financial years 1890-1, 1897-8, and 1902-3. In 
the first two of these years the price of w'heat in Europe, owing mainly 
to shortages in the Russian or American crop of the previous season, 
was much above the average, and the Indian production was little more 
than normal, while in 1902-3 the Gazette price was under the average 
of the period and the Indian production was exceptionally heavy. 
Apart from the last two years, the largest harvest was in 1892-3 ; but 
owing to the low value then current, India apparently preferred to con¬ 
sume more of it at home. The smallest exports, on the other hand, 
were in 1895-6, 1896-7, and 1899-1900, all corresponding to years of 
very low production; the price in 1896-7 was, it is true, comparatively 
high, but there was clearly no wheat available for export. In another 
year, ■ 1891-2, the preceding harvest had also been poor, but the price 
was sufficient^/ high to draw out an export above the average. It may, 
therefore, safely be concluded that the price which Europe is willing to 
pay is a very important factor in regulating the external trade of India, 
and that as much weight should be given to the values current as to the 
amount of the crop in forming any anticipations of the probable exports 
from that country. 

Considering now the British cereal year, it may be remarked that 
1903-4 is the first occasion on which India, with over 23 million cwt., has 
occupied the foremost place among the countries supplying us with wheat 
in grain, although it has not yet exceeded the amount of wheat and flour 
together from the United States. 

Argentina has, during the past five years, sent us more wheat on 
the average than any other country except the United States. But it 
is only in comparatively recent years that it has come to the front, and 
the extension of its wheat area has been more rapid than in any of the 
other important territories contributing to our supplies of breadstuffs, 
while it is also probably capable of still further increasing this area 
more rapidly than other countries. Statistics for early years are mostly 
wanting, but ofiScial enquiries return the wheat area at 271,000 acres in 
1875, 601,000 in 1883, 2,014,000 in 1888, 5,063,000 in 1895, and 
8,348,000 in 1900-1, while the latest returns—for 1903-4—show 
9,271,000 acres. The progress of the export trade has been equally rapid. 
It is only from 1891-2 that the imports of wheat from Argentina can be 
given for our cereal year, they having previously been grouped with 
‘'other countries^Vin the monthly trade returns. In that year, however, 
we received 2,692,000 cwt. Imports rapidly increased until they reached 
14,106,000 cwt in 1894-5, then dwindled, and rose again to a maximum 
of 18,116,000 in 1899-1900; and, after a further fall to under 5,000,000 
cwt. in 1901-2, recovered to 17,490,000 cwt. in 1903-4. 

Two other sources of wheat, upon occasion, rise to considerable im¬ 
portance. These are Roumania and Australasia. Both are sub|ect to 
climatic conditions that render them very unreliable sources of supply. 
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Our imports from the former frequently follow the movements of the 
Russian trade, though there are certain notable exceptions. The largest 
quantities received from Roumania have been 4,301,000 cwt. in 1890-1 
and 4,536,000 in 1896-7 ; on the other hand, not a single cwt. was receiv¬ 
ed thence in the season 1899-1900. Australasia, while capable of yield¬ 
ing much more than Roumania in good years, sent us absolutely no¬ 
thing in 1896-7. Perhaps the most interesting example of wide fluctu¬ 
ations according to the season is to be found in the last three years. In 

1901- 2 we received from Australasia 6,799,000 cwt. (the maximum), in 

1902- 3 only 91,000 cwt. (the lowest but one), while in 1903-4 we had 
6,570,000 cwt. (the highest after 1901-2). 

It may be mentioned that we have occasionally received as much as 
a million cwt. from Germany, Turkey, Bulgaria, and, in earlier years, 
Chili. 

The foregoing statements may conveniently be summed up in Table 
iii., showing the proportions of our wheat supplies deceived from the 
principal countries during the past twenty years. The figures refer to 
grain and flour together. The importation of flour from Russia, India, 
Argentina, Roumania, and Australasia has been ignored: the amounts 
received thence will not affect the percentages, except that the flour from 
Argentina (now amounting to 100,000 cwt. or rather more annually) 
would raise that country's quota by a decimal point in certain years. 

TABL.E III. 

Percentage of Wheat (Grain and Flour Eirpressed as Grain) Imported 
into the United Kingdom from certain Countries to Total Imports, 


Cereal Years. 

United 

States. 

Canada. 

Russia. 

India. 

Argen¬ 

tina. 

Other 

Go’ntries 

Total. 

1884-1885 . 

53*3 

3 0 

11*8 

12*3 


19*6 

100 

1885-1886 . 

50-9 

41 

lOT 

17*6 

— 

17*3 

100 

1886-1887 . 

64-9 

6-6 

3.9 

13*6 

— 

11*0 

100 

1887-1888 . 

49-8 

4-6 

20*0 

8*2 

— 

■ 17*4 

100 

1888-1889 ... 

33*7 

2*4 

29-8 

11*9 

— 

22-2 

100 

1889-1890 . 

45T 

3*4 

23*3 

11*6 

— 

16-6 

100 

1890-1891 . 

40*0 

4*5 

19*8 

13*4 

— 

22*3 

100 

1891-1892 . 

59*2 

5*2 

6*4 

15*8 

2*7 

10-7 

100 

. 1892-1893 ... 

66*1 ! 

5*7 

: 8*4 i 

,5*8 i 

6*2 

7*8 

100 

1893-1894 . 

49*8 ; 

4-6 

: ■17*2 .1 

6*6 

12*2 

9*6 

lOO 

1894-1895 ... 

42 3 : 

4*3 

21-5 1 

7*1 

13*2 

11*6 

100 

189.5-1896 . 

50*2 

6*4 

18-9 

i 5*0 

6*3 

13*2 

,100 

1896-1897 . 

55-9 ' 

6'3 

16*6 

! *5 

1*4 

19*3 

100 

1897-1898 . 

63-9 

7-4 

10-4 

1 8*5 

4*2 

5*6 

100 

1898-1899 ... 

64*5 i 

99 

3*3 

1 8*8 ^ 

7*4 

. 6*1 

100 

1899-1900 ... ... 

58*7 5 

91 

3 0 

i 1*6 

19*1 

8*5 

100 

1900-1901 .. 

64-4 i 

7-9 

3-6 

1 1*3^ 

11*1 

11‘7 

100 

190M902 . 

61-7 1 

10*7 

3-0 

1, 'i-a 

4*9 

,12‘4 ' : 

100 

1902-1903 . 

48-6 i 

12*6 

12*3 

i 10*7 

10*6 

: 6‘2, 

100 

1903-1904 ... ... 

25-7 

10*4 

16*1 

! 19*3 

i 

14*6 

13 9 

lOO'^''' 
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As regards otir supplies during the ciirrent cereal year, 1904-5, the 
chief feature is the anticipated inability of the United States to furnish 
more than a relatively small proportion. The official United States 
Crop porter in May last put the area under winter wlieat at about 
27,083,500 acres, and the spring wheat area was returned in June at 
17,141,000 acres, or 44,224,500 acres altogether. This is considerably 
below the area of 1903. Official figures regarding the yield have only 
been partially given. In August the amount of winter wheat was esti¬ 
mated as 173,000,000 cwt., and in October the yield of spring wlieat was 
returned at 12*7 bushels per acre, both these figures being, of course, pro¬ 
visional. Tnese estimates would indicate a total production of some 
286,000,000 cwt., provided no change be supposed to have occurred since 
the dates at which the different data were published. This amount is 
very considerably below that of recent years, and, in fact, many persons 
in the trade seem to think that.the production may be even less. As 
regards probable exports, no official data naturally exist: but trade fore¬ 
casts, such as those of the Corn Trade News^ are current of a probable 
export from ihe United States of some 25,000,000 cwt. during the pre¬ 
sent cereal year, some portion of which will, doubtless, be taken by other 
countries. 

As the United Kingdom now requires well over 100 million cwt. 
annually, it seems clear that we can look to the United States for only a 
comparatively small proportion. India had (last March) a very bounti¬ 
ful harvest, and can do much to help the deficiency, but a large part of 
its surplus has already been shipped, and the same may be said of Ar¬ 
gentina. Much, therefore, depends on what these two countries may 
produce next harvest. So far they promise well; bnt this remark, in the 
case of India, can be taken to mean little more than that sowings have 
been completed under favourable conditions. The Argentine crop is 
now near maturity, and an export of upwards of 50 million cwt. has 
been suggested as probable. The harvest in Canada is not thought to be 
nearly so short as in the United States, so that exports on as large a scale 
as in recent years may be available. Apart from these two countries, 
Russia may be expected to supply the larger proportion of our require¬ 
ments. A recent telegraphic summary states that the Central Statisti¬ 
cal Committee at St. Petersburg have estimated the total wheat produc¬ 
tion of the seventy-two Governments in 1904 at 82,818,000 qrs,, or 
355,000,000 cwt. This is considerably more than last year, and also 
mueb over an average crop. It may be anticipated, therefore, that dur- 
iug the season 1904-5 the bulk of the wheat consumed in the United 
Ringdom will be of Russian, Argentine, and Indian origin. —-r/ ournal 
'' 'Bmrd af-Agm^uUmre^ England, ' ■ 
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REPORT ON THE I904»05 HARVEST AT THE ROSE¬ 
WORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FARM. 

By Arthue J. Perkins. 

WEATHER CONDITIONS. 

AVith a View to a better understanding of the results, I am prefac- 
iiig my report on the 1904-05 harvest at the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College with a brief review of the weather conditions that presided over 
the growth of the plants and the development of the grain. 

Bain fall,--'Belova is shown the rainfall for the year, together with 
the registered means of preceding years 



1904. 

inches. 

Mean of preceding 
inches. 

January ... . 

1-87 

0*93 

February . 

0'84 

0*48 

March . 

0*39 

0*65 

April . 

1*26 

2*03 

May . "... 

1*44 

1*82 

June 

2*43 

, 2*85 

July . 

i*77 

1*89 

August . 

1*27 

2*17 

September . 

0'3€ 

1*78 

October ... . 

2*20 

1*61 

November . 

0*87 

0*91 

l)eceraber. 

0*00 

0*76 

Total . ... 

14-70 

17*88 


On the whole, therefore, the fall during 1904 was fully 3 inches 
below the registered nman of the preceding 22 years. On the other 
hand, the distribution, without being ideally perfect, was such as to ad¬ 
mit of the prcdnction of good average crops. 

Late Siimrner and Early Where cereals are sown on bare 

fallow, or aftei fallow ci*ops, weather conditions during the preceding 
Slimmer and autumn frequently exercise an important influence on the 
subsequent development of the former. In this connection a moist, tem¬ 
perate surnniej' may always be considered as more or less favourable. It 
facilitates tillage operations on the fallows, or in the fallow crops, in¬ 
duces the germination of seeds of weeds that would otherwise lie dor¬ 
mant and come up with the crop in the following year ; and helps to 
maintain the surface layers of the soil in that friable, moist conditmn 
so favoiu'able to the action* of the nitrifying ferment. In all these ad¬ 
vantages the crops recently liarvested have certainly benefitecl, for the 
summermonths were both unusually moist and mild. 

The Seeding seeding months—April and May~~were, 

on There is, peiiiaps, nothing more perplexing 

to the farmer than late March rains, that are not iollowed up by April 
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and May rains to ensure successful germination. They leave the soil 
neither sufhciently dry nor sufficiently moist to render advisable early 
sowing, and in the meanwhile the time of the year usually most favour¬ 
able to seeding operations gradually slips away. From this perplexity 
were saved last year. , March w'as unusually dry, and an inch and a 
fifth fell on April 20, affording +he best possible conditions for early 
sowing. Rain in May was somewhat scanty, but well distributed, being 
represented by half a dozen heavy showers at suitable intervals. Tem¬ 
perature was rather low throughout this month, and it closed with seven 
successive frosts. 

Midwinter Months.--June and July were both wet months. There 
were eleven wet da^ys in June and eight in July. Both were cold, al¬ 
though over the whole period there was only one frost, towards the end 
of July. On the whole, although germination was excellent, the low 
temperature that obtained from the beginning of May to the end of July 
checked considerably the growth of the crops. This was particularly 
noticeable in the oat and barley crops, and also in some of the wheat 
crops. At the beginning of August the general appearance of the crops 
could hardly be described as healthy. 

Spring Mofiths .—August was comparatively dry and cold, nor did 
the crops make much progress in this month. September was exception¬ 
ally dry, and, fortunately, unusually cold, otherwise the crops would 
have suifered more severely from the prolonged drought. October open¬ 
ed with cool \\eather and slight showers. On the 19th there was heavy 
rain, and the rest of the month offered good, warm, growing weather. 

Summer Months .—From the 2nd to the 5th of November showery 
weather prevailed, but from that date to the end of December not a 
drop of rain fell, offering almost ideal harvesting conditions. November 
was at times hot, at times cold; whilst December was almost uniformly 
warm. 

Conclusions .—On the whole, therefore, the weather conditions were 
favourable to the development and ripening of grain, and unfavourable 
to the growth of heavy crops of straw, and consequently of hay. What 
at first had the appearances of a late season developed ultimately, under 
continued dry weather, into a somewhat early one. The quality of the 
grain—to which I propose referring in detail subsequently-proved quite 
exceptional, and this, notwithstanding an unexpectedly early appear- 
■ance of red'rust 

FIELDS UNDER CROP. 

The field under cereals, with their areas, are given below: — 

Ebsary's C.—^32'36 acres barley. 

Ebsary's B,—63'00 acres oats. 

Ebsary’s A.—51*30 acres wheat. 

Nottle's.—209*39 acres wheat. 

No. 6.—142*14 acres wheat. 
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HAY HARVEST* 

With the exception of 11 acres that had been cut out for ensilage, 
the whole of the oats in Ebsary^s R were cut for hay. The oats were 
allowed to ripen well^ and were cut somewhat late; the binders started 
work on Octobei 25. From the 53 acres we gathered in 140 tons, weighed 
over the weighbridge, and representing a yield of about 2 tons 14 cwt. 
to the acre. 

On November 7 we started cutting wheaten hay in Nottle^s; from 
40 acres we carted in 98 tons, representing 2 tons 9 cwt. to the acre. 

The cats had been dressed with 1 cwt. of superphosphate to the 
acre, drilled in March, ahead of seeding operations. 

The wheat had been similarly dressed, the manure being drilled in 
%vith the seed. 

We%ght of New Nay in the Stack .—As all the hay that was stacked 
had been previously weighed on a weighbridge, I thought that we had a 
good opportunity of determining exactly the weight of new hay per unit 
of volume in the stack. I therefore asked Mr. W. R. Jamieson to cube 
the stacks as accurately as possible, and to let me have the results. 

He found that a stack containing 120 tons of rather ripe oaten hay 
cubed 1,410 cubic yards, representing 11| cubic yards to the ton. Hence 
a cubic yard of this hay, newly stacked, weighed a little over 190 !b. 

Another stack, containing 96 tons of wheaten hay, cubed 1,116 
cubic yards, representing 11|- cubic yards to the ton; and a cubic yard of 
newly^stacked wheaten hay weighed a little over 192J Ib. 

CRAIN HARVEST. 

The barley and wheat crops that were reserved for grain were cut 
with the binders and put through a threshing machine, as has been the 
practice in the past, at the College. The straw was pressed in a Howard 
continuous self-feeding press, and an effort was made to save for feeding 
purposes the chaff and the cavings by heaping them up in a rectangular 
stack, walled in with bales of straw. The whole process of the threshing 
operations is illustrated by the accompanying photograph, taken by Mr. 
R. K. Lawrence. 

With nothing but strippers and harvesters around us, it may be 
questioned whether the practice adopted at the College is, on the whole, 
the best possible that could be recommended. I think that I am in a 
position to show’ that this is certainly the case ; and I am not sure but 
that in the course of time, even with our neighbours, the threshing ma¬ 
chine will supersede the stripper and its more modern rival, the complete 
harvester. : 

There are many advantages that can be claimed for the thresher. 
In the first place, should red rust threaten it is always possible, and in 
fact generally advantageous, to cut the crop in advance of complete ma¬ 
turity of the grain. Perhaps, on the whole, the soft grain, besides es- 
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taping the Baneftil effects of rust, is able, in the shelter of the stooln to 
ripen and develop to better advantage'than on the exposed stalk. Fur¬ 
ther, the ci-op that is cut escai^es many a storm that scatters broadcast 
the grain that is wearily awaiting the advent of the stripper. Whether 
under equall}" favourable'conditions the use of the threshing machine- 
leads to the saving of grain is a question that it is difficult to settle off 
hand. For, liowever carefnlly the sheaves be handled, between the field 
and the threshing machine, there invariably arise unavoidable losses. 
When the work of the threshing machine is completed by that of the 
straw press, it leads to the saving of the straw in the most economical 
manner possible. Nor is it necessai’y to find a market for this straw to 
render this operation profitable, for straw has a feeding value of its owp 
that IS most generally overlooked in Australia. When live stock are 
joined more generally to general farming this fact will come to be recog¬ 
nised. Finally, in the cavings and chaff of the thresher we have addi¬ 
tional feeding material of considerable value, whenever sufficient trouble 
is taken to protect them from the weather. 

What it costs to handle a harvest in this fashion I shall endeavour 
to put on record from our own experience, and, be it remembered in this 
connection, that our labour, though willing enough, is by no means all 
skilled, and vdiat we can do others can readily better. 

I assume that by working continuously, with two shifts, for 16 
hours a day, it will be possible to thresh the produce of 30 acres going 
20 bushels to the acre. This would mean 130 bags of dressed grain 
daily. A binder would cut this area in three days, and the cost of the 
work could be represented as follows: — 

Three days^ labour, at 6s. .. £0 18 0 

Twine ... . — ... ... ... ... 2 12 6 

Three days^ feed for three horses ... ... . 0 9 0 

Wear and tear on. binder, etc. ... .. 0 3 6 

Cost of cutting 30 acres . ... ... £4 3 0 

To keep the threshing machine going continuously would be requir¬ 
ed three hay trollies, with their drivers and horses, and three men in the 
field; pitching and loading. For two shifts'this would mean twelve men 
for chrtiiig and loading, and the expense would be represented as fol¬ 
lows': ^' 

■Twelve men, at 6s. .-... ' 

Feed of 12 horses, at Is. ... ... ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Interest and wear and tear on trollies . ... 0 2 0 

Cost of carting and loading 30 acres £4 6 0 

To. work the thresher and straw qmess, to stack the w^heat and straw, 
and, to handie the cavings and cocky chaff, would be required two shifts 
of 13 men each, or, rather, one of 12 and the other of 14. They would 
be distributed as follows : '—1 engine-driver, 1 feeder for thresher, 1 cut¬ 
ting bands, 1 bagging wheat and sewing, 1 raking chaff, 1 helping to 
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throw off sheaves, 1 feeding press, 2 wiring bales, 1 stacking bales, 2 
handling cavings and chaff, and 1 shifting bags. The working plant 
would cost from £580 to £600. I assume that £90 per annum, Le., 15 
per cent., would cover wear and tear and interest. This would represent 
£3 a day. The cost would, therefore, be distributed as follows: — 

Labour at thresher, 26 men, at 6s. £7 16 0 

Fuel and oil .. 0 15 0 

Wire for straw . 110 0 

Interest and depreciation . 3 0 0 

Cost of threshing 130 bags . £13 1 0 

To sum up, therefore, the cutting, carting, and threshing of 30 
acres would be represented by: — 

For cutting . £4 3 0 

For carting . 4 6 0 

For threshing and stacking . 13 1 0 

£21 10 0 

The above estimate, which is in every way an exceedingly liberal 
cne, brings the actual cost to 14$. 4d. an acre, and, in addition to the 
wheat stacked in bags, we have from J to | of a ton of baled straw to the 
acre, besides an abundance of feeding material in the shape of cavings 
and chaff. I am under the impression that in ordinary circumstances 
wheat cannot be stripped, cleaned, and stacked for much less than 5s. an 
acre; the balance, 9s. 4d., is below the value of the straw and chaff. 

Baeley Cbops. 

The barley crops were sown in Ebsary's C. The past history of this 
field is summarised below: — 

1899. Purchased and fallowed. 

1900. Under wheat (2 cwt. superphosphate to the acre). 

1901. Bare fallow. 

1902. Under wheat (2 cwt. superphosphate to the acre). 

1903. Bare fallow. 

1904. Under barley (1 cwt. superphosphate to the acre). 

The soil in this paddock is somewhat light, running partly into a 
sandy pine ridge. It is better adapted to barley and rye than to either 
wheat or oats.' , , , ■ . . 

Four varieties of barley, viz., Cape barley (27‘86 acres), Duckbill (2 
acres), Chevalier (2 acres), and Skinless barley (| acre), were sown from 
the 20th to the 22nd of April, immediately after 1*20 inches of rain. 
Germination was satisfactory, but subsequent winter growth slow, and 
more or less unhealthy. Weeds, too, showed a tendency to smother the 
crop, so that it became necessary to horsehoe it with an old Garrett hoe. 
The work done by this implement was quite satisfactory, and ultimately 
the crop was clean. At harvest time the crop showed well, the plants 
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being fairly wel? beaded, with a weli-developed, plump grain, and short 
in the straw. 

We were deceived in the season. What in the earlier part of the 
spring had all the appearances of a late season, developed ultimately un¬ 
der continued dry weather into an early one. The barley ripened off 
rapidly, and the binders could not leave the hay fields to cut it down in 
time. This contretemfs resulted in the loss of some grain, particularly 
in the skinless variety. The binders were set going on the 7th Novem¬ 
ber, immediately after the heavy showers that fell in the early days of 
that month. Unfortunately, these rains helped to discolour what would 
otherwise have been an excellent sample of grain. I propose discussing 
the quality of the grain under a separate heading; there is, therefore, no 
occasion to dwell upon this question here at any further length. The 
sheaves were stooked in the field, and threshing started on December 5. 
The respective yields of the different plots are given below; — 


TABLE I. 

Yield per Acre of Ba7'ley Crops, 


Varieties. 

Total 

Produce. 

Grain. 

1 Straw and 

1 Chaff to 50 lb. 

1 of Grain. 

I Grain to 100 lb. 

! of Straw and 
Chaff 


lbs. 

bushels 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Cape Barley ... ...; 

4,072 

38-66 

105 

47 

Chevalier Barley 

3,165 , 

19-29 

164 

30 

Duckbill Barley 

1 3,200 

19-12 

167 

30 

Skinless Barley 

i 4,000 

, 24-40 

i 164 

30 


Wheat Crops. 

The following fields were sown to wheat:—Ebsary's A, Nettle’s, and 
No. 5, 

ebsary's a. 

The history of this field is identical with that already given for Eb- 
sary^s 0, excepting that in 1904 it again came under wheat. 

The manure—107 Ib. of superphosphate to the acre—was drilled in 
ahead of the seed towards the end of March. The seeding extended from 
April 26 to May 4, shortly after a heavy fall of rain. The condition of 
the fallow ground was, however, far from satisfactory at seeding time. 
Part of the ground had been broken up with a Triumph multi-furrow 
plough, which had done very indifferent work, and throughout the sea¬ 
son that portion of the crops growing on this land was in marked con¬ 
trast with those growing on land broken up with the ordinary three-fur¬ 
row. The "Triumph plough may occasionally find its place in the shallow 
working of stubbles for catch crops, or, again, in cultivating fallow land, 
but to break up lea land it is quite unsuited- Had it not been used 
here the yield of this paddock would have been considerably heavier than 
ultimately turned out to be the case. 
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Portion of the seed, viz., Silver King, Comeback, Jonathan, B-erraf, 
Ghiyas, CarmichaeUs Eclipse, and Petatz Surprise, was purchased seed, 
and was pickled with a per cent, solution of bluestone; the balance 
that was College grown was sown unti'eated. Ultimately, the whole 
field proved to be comparatively free from smut or bunt. According to 
varieties, from 60 to 100 lb. of seed per acre were sown. The College- 
grown seed was put through a si^ecial seed, cleaner and grader. 

Growth in this paddock was exceedingly unsatisfactory throughout 
the winter, and in August the plants presented a sickly yellow appear¬ 
ance. I therefore decided to top dress it with cwt. of nitrate of soda 
to the acre. This was clone on August 19. Fortunately, wet weather 
conditions prevailed from the 27th to the 30th of that month, otherwise 
in all probability the dressing would have remained ineffective. The 
plants, however, recovered, and the yield proved ultimately far in excess 
of what might have been anticipated in spring. The most striking fea¬ 
ture, however, was the extraordinary weight per bushel attained by 
wheats in this field. Whether or not it was attributable to the nitrate 
top dressing it is difficult at present to say. I shall not, however, dwell 
at further length on this question, as I propose discussing it in detail at 
a later date. 


Yields and details concerning the various plots are given below, in 
Table 11.:- 


TABLE II. 


Yields 'per Acre of Varieties Grown in Ehsary^s A. 


Varieties. 

Area 
in Crop. 

Total 
Produce 
per Acre. 

Grain 
per Acre. 

Straw and 
Chaff to 60 lb. 
of Grain. 

Grain to 100 
lb. of Straw 
and Chaff. 


Acres. 

11)S. 

bushels. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Silver King. 

•2 •02') 

4,094 

20*55 

190 

30 ■ 

Rerraf . 

1-OOU 

3,:ioo 

18*87 

175 

'34 • 

Gluyas . 

20T2J 


17*60 

191 

■31 

Carmichaebs Eclipse 

4J2J 

3,207 

17*89 

179 

33 

■Majestic ... 

J •62d 

4,178 

16*72 

250 

■ 24 

Bearded Innominate 

1 9J6 

3,170 

16*21 

196 

31 

King’s Early ■ , ...i 

4 *556 

3,444 

15 92 

216 

! ■' ' 28 

'Comeback ... ,■ ... 

2-RX) 

3,048 

15*89 

! 192."'.' 

1 ' 31 

■Jonathan ■ ... ' '' ... 

2*100 

2,376 

14*17 

168 

!■•■■' 36 

Early 'Purple 'Straw ■... 

2*175 

2,690 

13*74 

196 

1 31 

Hetraiann’s Early ;.. 

1 912 

2,673 

13-50 

.,198'v', 

t '-'"29 

Waddy ' 

1 ' 1*944 ' 

3,266 

12*61 

•259 


Boomerang ... ... 

I I *787 

3,089 

12*38 

249 

! 24 

Californian Purple, ... 

i 2*094,' 

•2,913 

9 86 

- : 295 ' 

20 

■Petatz Surprise ■;,. , 

[; 1 775„" , ; 

2,479 

11*39 

: ' 218 ' ■ ■ 

■ ■ , 27 

'■ Total area ' .■ " ...■ 

' 1 

' ■ ■■5l,-299 ■ " 

3,137 

15*70 

■■■■ 200 "■■ "■" 

. ' '30 


Tims it will be seen that in this-field Silver King yielded the 
heaviest return in grain, and was secend only to Majestic for weight of 
total produce. To us these results came somewhat as a surprise, for Sil¬ 
ver Aing was badly affected with rustj and showed very unevenly in 
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deveiopnieiii ol ear. The sample of grain was somewhat poor, pinched 
grains being fairly abundant. It is quite evident; however, that Silver 
Bling is a good yielding variety. 

Rerraf, which is second on the list, is new to the College. The straw 
was short; heads of good average length; occasional plants badly affected 
by rust. 

It should be noted, however, that Gluyas, which conies fourth on 
nhe list, was the only variety covering an important area. This excel¬ 
lent variety is deservedly popular wdth many farmers. For several years 
I have watched it on the College Farm. At all times it has yielded good 
average crops, and has never shown a sign of rust, even in verv rusty 
seasons. It has two defects. AVhen overripe it is apt to bend over 
somewdiat at the head, and is always hard to thresh. Its many advan¬ 
tages more than counter-balance these slight disadvantages. 

I have but slight experience of Carmichael’s Eclipse. I believe 
that this is the first year that it has been grown at the College. In 
many respects it resembles Gluyas rather closely. It is somewhat lighter 
coloured in the straw, however, and does not appear to bend over to the 
same extent. It proved equally free from rust. On present appear¬ 
ances I am inclined to look upon it as an excellent variety, and well 
worth a more extended trial. 

Majestic, an excellent hay wheat, was, as usual, somewhat blighted 
off towards the end of the ear, and in consequence perhaps reduced in 
yield of grain. Bearded Innominate did not come up to expectations ; 
and as for King’s Early we are bound to recognise that latterly it has 
deteriorated at the College. The heads are no longer what they were 
wont to be. I propose in the future, by systematic selection, endeavour¬ 
ing to improve this variety, that experience has shown to be so well 
adapted to local conditions. 

Of the remaining wheats, Comeback and Jonathan are alone worth 
mentioning. They are both new to the College, and I am inclined to 
think that better results may be anticipated from them in the future. I 
may draw attention to the exceptional weight of Comeback, some of 
which went 71 Ib. to the bushel* 

In this paddock Gluyas, Carmichael’s Eclipse, Jonathan, and Come¬ 
back proved free from rust. 

King’s Early, Bearded Innominate, ReiTaf, Californian Purple, Ma¬ 
jestic, Petatz Surprise, and Boomerang were only slightly affected in the 
stemwhilst Silver King, Waddy^ and TTeumann’s Earlv' suffered more 
severely, and Early Purple straw very considerably. 

It'may,,be out That, on the .average in this field there w.'as 

half , a 'bushel of : wheat, for every lOQ of straw. And in this coiuiec-' 
tio'u ■:'a,wheatlike Jonathan, .with t>.,.,of. grain'bo 100, 'of."straw,/is 
incomparably, m,ore,' profitable at 'the 'harvest than a. wheat running' 20,,'K, 
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like Californian Purple. I am quite aware that these relations of grain 
to straw will with the seasons, but I am under the impression that 
in the same field and in the same season they will remain sufficiently 
constant to set out fairly accurately the relative tendencies of different 
varieties that are being tested. In a good hay wheat like Majestic the 
proportion of straw to grain will naturally be higher. 

(To he continued.) 


HARVESTING THE WHEAT CROP. 

THE USE OF THE BINDER AND HEADER. 

By W. L. Summers. 

Every year there is considerable discussion at the meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureau as to which method of harvesting the wheat crop is 
Ihe best. Following a dry year this subject receives special attention 
from the fact that feed for stock is scarce, and consequently the value of 
a good stack of straw is brought home with more than usual force. 
Without wishing to imply that there is any method of harvesting 

the crop, the purpose of this article is to draw attention to the value and 
capabilities of the header under conditions prevailing upon an up-to-date 
farm. Recently, in company with Professor Angus and Mr. R. Marshall, 
the writer visited the farm of Mr. Albert Marshall, at Wasleys, for the 
purpose of seeing a Moody patent header at work. Owing to the fact 
that he has a ready demand for good straw Mr. Marshall cut the whole 
of his crop with the binder, with the intention of heading it. 

On the occasion of our visit the header was being driven by a port¬ 
able 8 li.p. Hornsby oil engine, and was treating an average of about 3*1 
tons of sheaves per hour, while the daily output of bagged grain ranged 
from 280 to 300 bushels. The wheat was Early Solid Straw, a variety 
very difficult to thresh. The header has an elevator attachment for carry¬ 
ing away the straw, which is stacked as it comes from the machine. The 
system adopted is to cut and stock the crop, and then head it as it is 
carted from the held. This greatly reduces the labour attached to the 
operations, and avoids unnecessary handling of the ripe sheaves, with the 
consequent loss of grain. It may be objected that should much rain fail 
there would be considerable damage to the grain in the stocks, but Mr. 
Marshall states that the stocks are built to shed the water, and that dur¬ 
ing the uimsually wet summer of 1903-4 the damage was, if anything, less 
■than in the'^standing, crops. 

At the time of our visit the crop from a 200-acre paddock was being 
headed. Three wagons were employed in carting, and the sheaves were 
put through the header as quickly as two men could pitch them on to the 
receiver from the wagon. As the sheaves were headed they passed on to 
the elevator, and on to a stack already■ about■ 18' ft. in'height; four men 
''"/'were: kept busy stacking. While ■ all' but' the' heads on' the. shorter stems 
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are threshed, the sheaves are left intact and are easily stacked, which is 
far from being the case with straw from the thresher. Altogether four¬ 
teen hands were employed, as detailed below : — 

3 men carting. 

2 men in field, helping to load. 

1 man feeding sheaves through the header. 

1 boy guiding the sheaves to the elevator. 

4 men st aching. 

1 man attending to the cocky chaff. 

2 men removing and sewing up bags. 

The engine consumes about 7 gallons of oil daily, costing 3s. 6cl. With 
labour, this represents a daily outlay of £3 11s. 6d. To attempt a finan¬ 
cial comparison of this system of harvesting the grain with that of strip¬ 
ping and winnowing, or of harvesting with the complete harvester, is not 
the intention of the writer, as it naust be recognised that, except on limit¬ 
ed areas, oi under special conditions, it would be out of the question for 
the whole of the crop to be cut with the binder and headed. Besides this, 
the value oc the straw is an important consideration, and will vary ac¬ 
cording to bhe season, the distance from Adelaide or other large centre, 
and the use to which it can be put on the farm. Near Adelaide, good 
srraw is, in average seasons, worth wdthin 25 per cent, of the market price 
of hay, but if any large quantity were placed on the market a serious fall 
in price would result. In valuing the straw the farmer can, therefore, 
only place on it what it is worth as food for Ms stock. For this purpose 
the straw in the stack would on any farm be worth the cost of cutting the 
crop, carting, and stacking, which, under conditions prevailing on Mr. 
MarshalTs farm, does not exceed 7s. 6d. per ton. Valuing the straw, 
therefore, at 7s. 6d. per ton, the cost of harvesting the grain is something 
under 8d. per bag in a crop averaging about 15 bushels per acre. No 
allowance is, of course, made for wear and tear, or interest on cost of 
plant, as it would be impossible to arrive at a fair estimate without 
knowing how much work is done during the year, and the use to which 
the oil engine is put during the period when the header is not in work. 
The price of the Moody patent header, with elevator for the strawq is £80, 
while the portable oil engine costs £240. A stationary engine costs much 
less, but as the portable engine permits of the crop being headed at the 
site most con-venient to the farmer it is probably well woi'th the extra 
outlay. 

The main advantages of harvesting a portion of the crop in this way 
are:—-1. Harvesting operations can be started, say, a week earlier than 
with the stripper, and thus the risk of loss by storms is greatly lessened. 
2. The risk of injury from rust is also lessened. 3. The grain from the 
headed wheat is> if anything, of better quality than that from the strip¬ 
per. 4. The farmer has a supply of valuable f eed, which will increase the 
stock-carrying capacity of his farm. 
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STOMACH AND BOWEL DISORDERS OF THE HORSE, 

By Veterinary Surgeon Desmond. 

(iJontimiecl from 'pcige Bll, January.) 

Affections of the Intestines. 

If the colon is nmcli distended with food or gas it can with ease be 
felt through the rectum, to be forced back into the pelvic cavity. If the 
colon is only slightly distended, the natural sounds caused through the 
movements of the bowels are diminished, but can be heard all over the 
abdominal cavity; and if the f^ces are hard, coarse, and covered with 
mucus, we have, as a rule, simple impaction of the colon. If we have 
gas and a metallic sound in the bowels there may be many complica¬ 
tions, and one must be careful in giving a diagnosis and prognosis. 

Treatment .—In simple cases of impaction of the colon the first step 
is to give a purging ball, followed by bran mashes if the horse will eat 
them, and a liberal supply of water, with the chill taken off it, to drink. 
If the purging ball does not relieve the pain in a few hours, it is advis¬ 
able to give a drench consisting of chloral, 1 oz.; tincture of capsicum, 
I oz.; water, 1 pint. 


Impaction of the Rectum. 

I can give notes of an interesting case of impaction of the rectum— 
a condition often found in draught stallions that are forced for show 
purposes, and do not get sufficient exercise. AVhile in practice in Vic¬ 
toria I was summoned by an urgent message to attend a valuable tho¬ 
roughbred mare, which I found in the following condition: —Pulse, res¬ 
piration, and temperature normal; prolapse of the rectum, and having 
the appearance of three knobs, each like two clenched fists. 

History .—A week before this mare was found in this condition she 
was in full training. She was then turned out in a paddock, with long 
and very dry grass. When visited a week after being turned out it was 
found that there was no water in the paddock. This may have been the 
cause of the trouble. 

Fhysical Examination .—Rectum impacted with hard faeces; the 
lumen of the gut was so niuch indurated that it was found impossible to 
insert the nozzle of an ordinary enema syringe. 

Treatment .—An emulsion of extract of belladonna and glycerine 
was passed into the rectum with the aid of a veterinary catheter, and, 
after using half a gallon of the emulsion about half a barrelful of hard 
teces was expelled in twelve hours. A purge of pure linseed oil and 
chloroform was given. The emulsion was continued for three days, 
w^hen the rectum resumed its normal condition. 

Alany owners of draught stallions and stud grooms have a crude but 
very objectionable method of dealing with impaction of the rectum. 
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lliey proceed to remove the hard feces with the haft of a small file, pro¬ 
tected with a cork. 

Impaction of the C-Ecmi. 

With this affection it is not necessary to go into the matter so fully 
as in other disoi ders of the intestinal tract. In the diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment the same lines as those stiggested for the colon are advised. When 
the caecum is very much distended with ingesta it is possible to find this 
condition by exploration through the rectum. 

Conclusion. 

In dealing with gastric and intestinal disorders of the horse the 
first thing to be aimed at is the location of the trouble—an object w'hich 
can be accomplished only by a physical examination and a careful con¬ 
sideration of the history. In deciding on a course of treatment the fol¬ 
lowing have to be considered:—Powerful purgatives given by hypoder¬ 
mic methods are not safe in impaction of the stomach. As the horse 
cannot vomit it is dangerous to cause violent contractions of an over¬ 
loaded stomach, as the contents cannot escape fast enough into the 
bowel to prevent rupture. When the pulse is over 60 per minute the 
case- cannot be classed as a simple one. Usually there are infiamniatory 
troubles, such as infiammation of the bowels. 

The following drugs are advised, viz.: — 

Chloral Hydrate .—This is a valuable drug combined with capsicum 
in impaction of the different portions of the intestinal tract, and should 
be given in the following proportions; —-Chloral hydyate, 1 oz.: tincture 
of capsicum (fort), 1 oz.; water, 1 pint. 

Cannable Indica {Indian Hemp ).—This drug, in my opinion, is the 
most valuable of the sedatives used in veterinary practice. In stomach 
troubles it is best to use the extract in the form of a ball, giving doses 
from 1 to 2 drams; while in caecum and colon troubles it is best given in 
the form of a drench mixed wdth mucilage, using doses from 1 to 2 oz. of 
the tincture. It has the following advantages over opium:—It does not 
excite the patient and does not lock up the bowels. In full doses it 
deadens pain and causes sleep, and is not poisonous even with enormous 
doses. 
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STREAKY BUTTERS ITS CAUSE AND REMEDY. 

By P. FI. SuTER, Dairy Expert. 

Streakiiiess and carelessness in packing are two of the weakest points 
I have noticed in butters inspected by me in this State. The latter I 
will deal wdth in the next issue of this journal. Streakiness shows care¬ 
lessness or incompetency on the part of the maker. The butter presents 
a very unsightly" appearance, resulting in a reduced price of from 2s. to 
6s. per cwt., or as many pounds per ton. There is no excuse for this de¬ 
fect. The following photograph shows the streaky appearance of a 56-5). 
lump of butter when cut in halves: — 



This trouble is experienced by all managers at some time. Particu¬ 
larly is this so where managers adopt a system of working the butter but 
once, and where creams are churned and butters are washed at varying 
temperatures. This results in different percentages of water existing in 
butters and in different degrees of firmness. Where coarse-grained salt 
is used streakiness will often be found, due to the fact that the time 
given in working the butter has not been sufficient for the salt to absorb 
enough moisture to bring about its own solution. Thus, it remains in- 
siifficiently ineorporated, intensifying the colour of the butter immedi¬ 
ately surrounding it, and producing a light, patchy, streaky appearance 
in the'mass. 
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I would point out tlie great importance of storing salt iiiteiicied for 
butter or cheese in a scrupnloiisly clean, dry place, free from any ill 
odours, oils, or impure atmosphere, for salt is a powerful absorbent, and 
organisms lla^7e been known to grow in it vigorously. I have seen salt 
stacked near sirong-smeliing oils, and ofttimes thrown down carelessly in 
any out-oLthe-way corner in the factory, and covered with dust. Very 
often the bad flavours of butter may be traced to the salt used in dairies 
where such carelessness exists. Butter-makers should renieiiiber that even 
the very best salt is none too good for such a delicate product as butter. 
Cheap salt has often been found to contain impurities, and where used 
results in a lower price being secured. The use of inferior salt very seri¬ 
ously affects the keeping quality and flavour of butter ; indeed, in my 
opinion, a much larger proportion of the poorer Australian biitter 
is directly traceable to this cause than is generally supposed. On the 
other hand, good quality salt improves the keeping quality, gives flavour, 
and brings out the colour, making the butter of a clearer and brighter 
appearance. 

I have noticed particularly that when water at too low a tempera¬ 
ture is used for washing the butter in the churn there is a marked ten¬ 
dency to streakiness and to dissipate the flavour. These effects are due 
to the cold water coming into contact with butter granules of a higher 
temperature. The outer surface of the granules is rendered firm, 
whilst the inner portion remains in a soft condition, the result bemg 
butter uneven in condition and temperature. When this is placed on 
the butter'worker for w^orking the salt works more readily into the soft 
butter at the high temperature than into the cold and firm portion, 
giving an unevenly salted product. The same effects are noticeable, but 
to a less extent, when a fine rose or sprinkler is used for washing the 
butter down as it revolves on the wmrker. Such sprinkling is unneces¬ 
sary if the butter has been properly churned, as nearly all of the butter¬ 
milk will have been removed in the washing of the butter in the churn. 
If butter containing an undue proportion of buttermilk be made up, it 
will be found to possess poor keeping qualities, for the buttermilk fur¬ 
nishes food foj the organisms which bring about decomposition, accom¬ 
panied by pjoorer flavours. This milkiness is often caused by churning 
at too high a temperature, or by insufficient washing or by over-churn¬ 
ing. Butter produced at too high a temperature is soft and greasy. In 
such a condition it is impossible to effect anything like a practically com¬ 
plete removal of the buttermilk or caseine. Moreover, churning at too 
high a temperature results in an undue loss of butter fat in the butter¬ 
milk when drained off, whilst the colour of the butter suffers, it being 
lighter than that of butter churned at the proper temperature, viz., 52'''' 
to 54^ Fahr. At this temperature the butter at the 'Ureak condition,” 
or granular stage, will be found nice and firm, with the moisture evenly 
distributed, thus offering facilities for the uniform dissolving of the salt 
of the butter wdien worked. The object of adding the breakwater, i.e,^ 
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'wlieii cream just breaks into small grannies of butter, is twofold. Tfc 
has the effect of causing the buttermilk to come away more readily from 
around each granule, and it slightly consolidates the granules, preventing 
them from being rubbed too easily together and becoming greasy, and 
so has a good effect on the texture. 

Among other causes tending to produce streakiness in butter may 
be mentioned:—1. Overloading the butter-workers. 2. The heating of 
the exposed surface of butter in butter-working rooms after coming from 
the churn, clue to the workroom being at too high a temperature. The 
former cause is easily prevented. Many managers have to contend hope¬ 
lessly against the latter, owing to their working-rooms allowing no regu- 
laticn of temperature. In almost every factory I have visited in this 
State I have found the butter-working room showing temperatures rang- 
i!ig as high as 90° Fahr., yet in the same factories more or less effective 
provision is made for cooling the cream and churning it under suitable 
conditions of temperature. A manager can hardly be expected to pro¬ 
duce a product of uniform quality if compelled to work up his butteis In 
a room from 20° to 30° hotter than it should be. It is important that 
butter-working rooms should be suitably insulated, to prevent tempera¬ 
tures rising too high. 

Having enumerated the principal causes of streakiness in butter, I 
shall now explain how to prevent them: — 

1. I must strongly recommend makers to be careful as to the tem¬ 
perature of their washing water for butter when in the churn. They 
should never use water much below the churning temperature of their 
cream, unless sufficient time is given to allow the butter to be brought to 
an even temperature. If they churn at 50° to 54° Fahr., then they 
should wash with water at from 48° to 54° Fahr. Ho hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down as to churning temperature, but, as a rule, 50° to 
54° Fahr. in summer will, in South Australia, secure a nice, firm, good- 
conditioned butter for working. Should makers deviate from this to any 
great extent, and churn, say, at 50°, and wash with water at from 38° to 
45“ Fahr,, then they are almost certain to be troubled with that very un¬ 
desirable fault of streakiness. 

2. In order to reduce the chances of streakiness to a minimum, I 
strongly advise all butter-makers to work ail their butter twice. The 
advantage of this, especially in the case of butter for oversea markets, is 
that we secure a drier, better-conditioned butter, of good keeping qual¬ 
ity, and at the same time obviate any chance of streakiness. The two 
woikings should be done as follows:—The butter, on coming from the 
churn, should be worked just sufficiently to expel any surplus moisture, 
one or two rounds of the worker being generally adequate. Then, add- 
ing^alu at the.rate ol BJ' to'4 per^ cent^ and preservative at;the rate of 
J to i per cent., see that this mixture is evenly distributed through a 
fine sieve, and is worked sufficiently to ensure a thorough incorporation 
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ol tile salt, just on the verge of the streaky stage: this completes the first 
working. The butter should then be removed to a room kept at a tem¬ 
perature of from 52° to 58° Fahr. If the temperature falls too low, the 
butter becomes too firm to pass comfortably' under the rollers during the 
re-workingj and this interferes with the texture. After remaining in 
this room for from six to twelve hours the butter is ready^ for the second 
working, which usually consists of from two to four rounds of the worker, 
according to condition. A good plan for a butter-maker to follow is to 
work his butter for a certain time and remove a sample at different inter¬ 
vals, say, one after two minutes^ run, and others at the end of three, 
four, five, six minutes, placing the samples aside for 12 to 24 hours in a 
cool room to firm. These samples should be examined the following 
morning in order to find which time gave the most complete and best 
working in of the salt. Suppose that three minutes showed signs of 
streakiness, but four minutes showed thorough working free of streaki- 
ness, then he might conclude that three minutes is too short, and four 
minutes is ample, whilst any further working is only lost labour, and 
interferes with texture. It is, of course, understood that the conditions 
under which the samples are obtained are fairly uniform as regards 
churning, speed of worker, amount of salt, temperature, moisture, etc. 


POULTRY MOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

Seasonable Notes. 

The recent spell of hot weather has, unfortunately, resulted in heavy 
mortality among poultry of ail sorts. In a climate such as ours, where 
we often experience excessive heat, followed by severe changes, the need of 
shelter for the birds is very urgent. Live shelter, such as is afforded by 
trees and shrubs, is the best, and I find that where such is available 
the birds rarely take cold as a result of a violent change. I find the sO' 
called tree lucerne or tagosaste (Oyti&us j grows rapidly, and 

makes excellent hedges and shelters. Seed can be sown where it is to 
remain, or may be transplanted during the early rains from a seedbed. 
The real tree lucerne (Medicago arborea) only about six feet high, 

and is good green food, but not of much value for shelter in summer. 
The carob (Oeratonki siliqua) makes splendid shelter and hedges, and 
grows easily from seed, but transplants badly. Now is the time to pre¬ 
pare the ground so as to have it ready for early sowing. Where water 
is obtainable, small patches of rax:)e should be sown. There is no better 
or more relished green food than well-grown rape, and a supply through¬ 
out the year should be assured. 

Pay scrupulous attention to the drinking water. It is not enough 
to replenish the vessels k they should also be cleansed at time of filling, 
and should be scalded frequently. Dirty vessels may in our climate be- 
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€onie veritable plague spots. Keep cool and shaded; sun-iieated water 
develops organisms, especially the streptococcus, which causes so many 
great losses yearly, and which is sometimes confounded witli chicken 
cholera. 

Keep yoxii birds free of vermin. NTo stock thrive if infested, and it 
is merely a matter of regular attention and prompt action. The pro- 
vision of dust baths for the birds should not be forgotten. By regular 
dusting they rid themselves of these pests, which speedily perish in fine 
dust. All houses should be of iron, and the perches of planed hardwood, 
which should occasionally be disinfected with kerosine, with a little oil 
added. All nests should be frequently renewed, and slaked lime ancl 
ashe§ freely used. If ticks appear, lose no time in exterminating them. 
For application to the birds use oil three parts, kerosine one part. Apply 
with a piece of rag or sponge. For the houses, use strong kerosine wash, 
one part kerosine, eight parts soapsnds, with a little oil (whale, fish, or 
machine) added. If applied with a syringe or spray pump, see that all 
crevices are flooded. Never rest until the pest is exterminated, which 
is an easy matter if the houses are of reasonable construction. 

Old and unsatisfactory stock should be disposed of without delay, 
otherwise such will soon be in full moult, and practically unsaleable. 
Where the stock hitherto kept consists of unproductive mongrels, an 
efiort should be made to clear them out, and replace with profitable 
utility birds, which can now be obtained at reasonable rates. Cull the 
young stock carefully and dispose of wasters and poor specimens so as to 
provide more room for the growth of the more valuable birds. 

Because your hens may shortly cease laying, do not neglect them. 
The process of moulting is a severe strain on the system, and as at this 
season we are often subjected to considerable variations of temperature, 
the half-clothed birds may suffer greatly. Feed carefully, but not too 
heavily. The use of Douglas mixture is advisable, as, in addition to its 
action as a tonic, it also promotes feather growth. Do not add this mix¬ 
ture to water contained in a metal receptacle, or trouble may result. Use 
earthenware vessels. Excellent results have been had from the addition 
of this mixture to the soft food three times a week. Add two table- 
spoonfuls to each quart of warm water used for mixing with the soft 
food, mashes,, etc.. 

Canned Eggs. 

It is reported that a trial shipment of canned eggs has been for¬ 
warded from Queensland, to test the English market. For many years 
■a large trade in canned yolks and whites has been carried on by the 
Russians. London is the chief market. From information published in 
A ictoria the prospects of a profitable trade in canned eggs are very satis¬ 
factory,. 

Eggs FOB Market. 

Exposure to the hot sun pauses much loss in eggs. The nests should 
be in as cool a spot as is obtainable ; the eggs should be collected several 
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times during the day, and stored in a cool cellar. Over-heated eggs 
soon become unsaleable, but a little care may prevent much loss. 

England’s Poultry and Egg Bill. 

Over six million pounds sterling is paid yearly by the English con¬ 
sumer for foreign eggs. Most of this money goes to Russia, Austria, 
Germany, and France. Of late a fair number of eggs have been sent 
from both Canada and the United States. Considering our unrivalled 
climate and abundance of cheap food, and the fact that our geographical 
position enables us to land our produce when competition is least, and 
prices at their highest, it is time that active steps were taken to promote 
an oversea trade, so that Australia may claim a considerable share of the 
vast amount referred to. 

Table Poultry. 

The poultry salesmen reported that the Adelaide market was glutted 
with very inferior birds at Christmas. Despite the advance in the qual¬ 
ity of our poultry, there are still many thousands in the State of a most 
miserable appearance, and certainly most unprofitable. It costs less to 
feed a good bird, and the profits are very much greater ; that is, granting 
that mongrels may give a small return. It is not expected that our 
farmers should keep show birds, but they would be wise to obtain good 
specimens of the best utility breeds. The Dorking is, of the large 
breeds, the best for the English market. For quality, though of less 
bulk, the Old English Game heads the list. The result of a cross be¬ 
tween the two is the acme of perfection. Splendid crossbreds result 
from either Indian or Old English Games crossed with Dorking, Wyan¬ 
dotte, Orpington, and Langshan hens. Crossbreds such as these grow 
Rapidly, fatten easily, and are large, marketable birds at a time when 
the mongrel is a shapeless mass of legs, wings, and general attenuation. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

The annual meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Wed¬ 
nesday, January 11, 1905, there being present:—Col. Rowell, C.B. 
(Chairman), Messrs. A. Molineux, J. W. Sandford, A. M. Dawddns, John 
Miller, John Hill, R. Marshall, and W, L. Summers (Secretary). 

Veterinary-Surgeon Desmond attended by direction of the Hon, Min¬ 
ister in connection with enquiry into losses of cattle caused by the disease 
known as d.ry bible, impaction, paralysis, etc. Mr. Miller stated that for 
years these losses had been going on, and they had averaged probably over 
1,000 head pe>' annum. The stockowners of South Australia wanted to 
know the cause of the losses and how to prevent them in future. Losses 
occurred at all seasons of the year and under all conditions. Mr. Mar¬ 
shall said he could bear out this, as he had suffered severe losses at diffe¬ 
rent times. '■ His cattle w^ere always well fed.'' Wlien/they/'werevnot.get-;', 
ting sorghum or ensilage they received bran and chaff, yet losses occurred 
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at intervals. Mr. Desmond- said lie believed Mr. Miller was well witliin 
tbe mark wlien lie said the losses averaged over 1,000 head of cattle annu¬ 
ally. The disease should be enquired into by a veterinary. Diy bible 
and paralysis were only symptoms, and not the causes, of the trouble, and 
until they found out wdiat was the cause they could not indicate what 
preventive action should be taken. He had carefully studied the replies’ 
to questions submitted to the members of the Bureau some time since, but 
they did not help at all in arriving at the cause. Enquiry and investiga¬ 
tion in affected herds, with research work in the laboratory, were essen¬ 
tial. On the motion of Mr. Molineuz it was resolved that, in view of 
the immense losses sustained of late years, the Hon. Minister be urged to 
consider the immediate necessity for deputing a competent individual to 
enquire into the cause of the disease generally known as dry bible or im¬ 
paction. 

The Secretary for Agriculture forwarded letter from Victorian De¬ 
partment of Agriculture intimating that, in view of the precautions taken 
in that State in respect to quarantine restrictions in districts infested by 
tick—restrictions considered absolutely necessary by their officers—the 
Minister of Agriculture for Victoria could not see his way to modify the 
regulations dealing with the importation of poultry. The Secretary for 
Agriculture, in forwarding the reply for the information of the Council, 
stated the Minister was of opinion that no further steps could be taken to 
secure a modification of the Victoxhan restrictions on the importation of 
South Australian poultry. He was, however, of opinion that something 
should be undertaken in this State, to deal with what was undoubtedly a 
serious pest to poultry-keepers, and was arranging a conference with a 
view to drawing up a definite scheme of operations. 

The Secretary for Agriculture forwarded copy of pros|}ectus of Rose¬ 
worthy Agricultural College, showing that the syllabus of the scholarship 
examinations had been modified somewhat, on the lines suggested by the 
Council, in order to give country competitors a better opportunity. The 
1905 examinations would, however, have to be held under the old exami¬ 
nations, as sufficient notice had not been given of the alterations. 

On the motion of Mr. Sandford, the following gentlemen were ap¬ 
proved as members of*the undermentioned Branches: —Messrs. G. Reidel, 
Morgan; E. Hunt, Morphett Vale; S. H. Curnow, Cherry Gardens; 
James Nankiveli and C. Parsons, Minlaton; R. Richardson, Koppio; A. 
Botliwell amd J . Kinghani, D«rvenport. 

Mr. Moliiieux thought the Council should be pleased to see that the 
Railways Coramissioner had issued special instructions to railway em¬ 
ployes, insisting on fruit and other produce being carefully handled. 

Mr. Miller reported having attended the meeting of the Corn Trade 
Comniittee of the Chamber of Commerce on December 21, with Mr. R. 
Marshall, as representatives of the Agricultural Bureau. The standard 
weight of tiio f.a.q. sample agreed on was 63 ffi)., which was under, rather 
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than over, tiic bulk as made up from the samples sent in and used. 
Every desire was manifested by the committee to get a fair result as far 
as possible. Tic was, however, of opinion that the system was imperfect, 
for the following reasons:—1. The samples were not representative of 
the whole State. 2. NTor of equal weight or measurement in themselves. 
The raising of the standard from 61A to 63 lb. will injuriously affect 
all the stored wheat held over from last ^mar, although in many, if not 
most cases, the wheat would weigh 63 Ib., but no system obtains of giv¬ 
ing the weight of the samples on the holders’ notes, and farmers hither¬ 
to liave been satisfied to hold the f.a.q. certificate, and the almost inevit¬ 
able resnit will be that reductions of I4cl. per bushel will be made on 
this stored wheat. To encourage the production of first-class grain they 
should have fixed standards, and at least two classes or grades, and a 
better system by wdiich to ascertain the actual weight of samples of 
wheat. For these and other reasons he moved an amendment, that the 
standard should be 62 lb. Mr. R. Alarshall said he had always con¬ 
tended that the standard should be fixed as high as possible, consistent 
with the average of the yield for the season, so that the farmers would 
get the benefit from the high quality of their wdieat. 

On beliaif of the Agricultural Bureau and members of the Council, 
and in recognition of his work in the improvement of wlieats, 
Col. Row'eli presented Mr. R. Marshall with an enlarged photograph, 
nearly lifesize. Mr. Atarshall said he highly appreciated the gift, and 
wished to thank the merabei’s of the Bureau for their kind recognition of 
his services. 


SOME NOTES ON TASMANIAN WOOL SALES. 

By Geobge Jeffrey. 

On December 29 I left Adelaide for Tasmania to attend two wmol 
sales, one held in Launceston and the other at Hobart, and it has occur¬ 
red to me that it might be of interest to some of the readers wmre I to 
put on paper some of my observations while in the island State. 

In the frst place, I went over with betw^een thirty and forty wool- 
buyers, and, as I was not in my official capacity, I was fairly free to do 
as I liked. The reason why so many woolbuyers vrent over at the one 
time was due to the fact that the Melbourne and Sydney markets were 
closed for a fortnight, and, as the bulk of the buyers referred to have 
come a long w-ay they naturally w-ant to put in all the time they can 
buying. It is not my business to advocate selling wmol in the States 
rerms, sending it, to England,'but I will say, for the'Satisfaction of. those 
'who, sell their, wool in Australia, that I am convinced, that there is suffi-' 
■cient' competitio,n to secure,the 'highest market' .values .at the local sales." 
In\fact, wherever there'is a sufficient quantity 'of , wmol sold .th,ere'.is 'little: 
doubt that plenty of buyers will come along to ensure reasonable co,'m"' 
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petition. This, I am sure, applied to the wool sales I am referring to, 
where, by the way, they are fighting the battle we have fought in South 
Australia, and that lias been fought and won throiigiioiit the States 
generally, viz., the battle of having a permanent market at their own 
door. Naturedly the wool-broking firms of SA^-dney and Melbourne, who 
until recently sold the bulk of the wool grown in Tasmania, have been 
doing all that the}" legitimately can do to block the establishment of sales 
over the water , but their efforts have failed, and there is no doubt that 
the Tasmanian wool sales have come to stay. The Tasmanian wool- 
brokers have made remarkable strides as regards showing the wool for 
sale, but thej:' have nothing to teach our South Australian firms. In- 
deed, I have not seen wool in any of the Australian sales better shown 
ti:an it is in Adelaide. As to the get-up of clips by the farmer, I cannot 
be so complimentary, for the majority of the lots offered were very 
badly put together. No doubt, as the farmers get more educated in this 
respect, an improvement will be noticed, and an increase in prices will be 
the result. Despite the fact that much of the wool was badly got up, it 
sold remarkably well, especially coarse crossbreds aiid Lincolns, which 
are now two or three times as dear as they were three years ago. Doubt¬ 
less, the large prices referred to are accounted for by the Russo-Japanese 
war—the Japanese being large purchasers of woollen clothing for their 
soldiers. In Bradford alone, I understand, the orders for cloth for this 
purpose amount to one and a half millions sterling, and I heard of one 
firm who got an order for 800,000 pairs of blankets. I was much struck 
with the sagacity and business ability of the Japanese in ordering their 
cloth. It is generally known that all cloth is made of a certain width— 
28 inches, or double width 56 inches. The Japanese, being small men, 
have coneiuded that a less width would do for making their suits, and 
have contracted for a cloth so many inches narrower, thus cheapening 
the price of the material. They also insist that the cloth shall be made 
of a given kind of wool, and are so technically informed that they stipu¬ 
late not only what kind of wool the cloth shall be made of, but the counts 
to which the yarn shall be spun. 

But I have departed from my subject a little, and must get back. 
It is very well known that Tasmanian wool is, generally speaking, of a 
very high quality, and what I saw justified the good opinions held of the 
wool from the little island. However, I would be very sorry to see our 
South Australians alter much from the track they are on with respect to 
their wool. Generally speaking, our Merino wool is of that bold, robust 
type which has been proved to be so profitable to the grower, and, as 
the Merino sheep must be the dominating type in wool production in 
this State, it is most important to be on profitable lines. Admitting 
that the Shropshire, Dorset-Horn, Lincoln, and other breeds have a 
very important place, the fact remains that the bulk of our farmers must 
use the Merino ewe to cross with these other breeds, and if they stick to 
the type we have here I feel certain that from a monetary standpoint 
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they will compare very favourably with anything I saw. I noticed that 
the Shropshire wool was particularly good—in fact, better than ours ; but 
instead of this being an advantage, I look upon it as the reverse. Yon 
cannot produce the maximum of wool and mutton on the same frame, 
and as a Shropshire is essentially a mutton sheep, I firmly believe that 
it should be kept as such. So strongljr do I feel on this matter, that 
were it in my power I would withdraw the iirize given by the Agri¬ 
cultural Society for Shropshire wool, as it only tempts breeders of this 
most excellent sheep to make more of wool than they ought to do. My 
experience decidedly leads me to say that wherever breeders Have at¬ 
tempted to make the Shropshire a wool-growing sheep the carcase has 
suffered. 

At the twc sales referred to something like 17,000 bales were dis¬ 
posed of, and even this quantity did not satisfy the large number of 
buyers who went there. Some buyers scarcely got any wool at all. It 
is difficult to say what is going to happen in the near future re prices. 
Judging, however, from the. talks I had with members of different 
sections of buyers, the general inclination seems to be that, as stocks 
in the manufacturing centres are lower than they have been for very 
many years, and with fche prospects of a long war between Japan and 
Russia there is little reason for wool to fall for some time to come, more 
especially if the Americans can hold the wool they have bought. Taking 
everything into consideration, I would not be at all surprised to see wool 
open in Australia next year on as high, if not higher, a basis than ruled 
during the season just ended. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sand ford & Co. report on February 1, 1905: — 

It is conceded that January is one of our hottest months, and in its 
earlier days a heat wave set in, which was very widespread, extending right 
across the continent, and of much more severity than has been experienced for 
a number of years. Therefore, with feed in such abundance, it was not sur¬ 
prising that bush fires were frequent and large tracts of country damaged. 
However, towards the end of the month thundery conditions prevailed in this 
State, and reports are just to hand of a very general and useful rainfall, so 
that, after alfi January records rains above the average. Meantime, farmers 
were enabled te successfully complete harvesting operations, and in the stan¬ 
dard of their grain and hay gathered there is little, if anything, to be desired 
on the score oi quality. The pastoral interests are not by any means languish¬ 
ing, the market for wool continuing strong, as also lambs have been in excel¬ 
lent demand for export. 

Commerce. —The lull in business that is usual immediately following 
Christmas and New Year holidays was of short duration, no doubt the result 
of the successful harvest, and the general opinion is that South Australia has 
every prospect of experiencing a year of prosperity. Merchants are finding a 
continuance of buying orders freely coming along, and, indeed, a healthy 
commercial tone prevails throughout. There is also a firming in Copper, SiL 
ver, and Lead, and Broken Hill shareholders are well content with tne steady 
but substantial improvement in the monWs returns from the mines. 

Breadstxjfes. —Early in the month the value of U.K. cargoes somewhat 
receded, but the political unrest in Russia has caused rates to firm again, and 
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33/ - is now quoted for cargoes for prompt shipment. At the moment of writ¬ 
ing, however, the market is report^ dull. In the Commonwealth the price of 
Wheat has remained fairly steady. In New _ South Wales the sample is very 
irregular, and for the better qualities high prices are beiiig paid, millers parti¬ 
cularly being anxious to secure a stock of good wheat. A large shipping busi- 
ness has been done in Victoria at from 3/4 to 3/4-i f.o.b.^ Here the market 
eased slightly at the beginning of the month, but is now again finiier. Flour.-— 
We have not heard of any large transactions. Some shipments have been 
made at about £8 per ton i.o.b. for South Africa, but the London market has 
been exceedingly dull, and little business carried through. Fodder.— For 
prime green chaff, buying orders for Sydney were placed on this market, but 
towards the end exporters were not operating just as freely. Howmver, local 
trade has kept stocks from accumulating. Offal had strong demand. Bran 
found buyers outside the State at Q-a^d. f.o.b., and the South Australian, sale 
for Pollard has kept millers’ stocks absolutely nil. Feeding Grains. —Under 
the influence of western and local orders Oats have firmed. In Barley, malt¬ 
sters are busily operating. 

Potatoes — Adelaide supplies are mostly now obtainable from the hills 
close to the city, but owing to the heat the ci'ops are lighter than usual. New 
season’s ‘‘'Gamblers^’ are now coming along and meeting with sale, especially 
f(‘r country ordei’s. Throughout January values fluctuated, but are now 
steadier. Onions had strong export enquiry, but at this-season of the year 
there are only occasional lots hardy enough for export purposes, and as the 
yield is light values have rapidly advanced. 

Dairy Produce. —The immediate effect of the heat wave was to lessen sup¬ 
plies of Butter, also to injure quantities of most lines then arriving; result, 
buyers experienced considerable difficulty in securing anything like their 
wants of top grades, and for these a sharp advance was obtained. It was, how¬ 
ever, predicted that rates would recede once cooler weather set in, and al¬ 
though there was a decided increase in the lots forwarded, under the influence 
of continued strong demand, prices have not come back anything to the extent 
expected. In lower grades of Butter it was scarcely reckoned that pastry or 
heated sorts would participate in the rise, but bakers kept the rooms well cle ired 
at about a shade over former quotations. Eggs met with excellent clearance, 
and although no abrupt advance took place, values steadily hardened, owing 
to eastern and western orders, which, toivards the last week, caused the market 
to be almost bare. Cheese.— The consumption in this line has been consider¬ 
ably stimulated of late, and stocks of recognised brands found speedy clear¬ 
ance. Bacon. —There has been an absence of oversea orders, and as local busi¬ 
ness has only been of a limited character, price*of factory sides is depressed. 
Hams have had^ a fair amount of attention, supplies of prime and assorted 
weights still being short of requirements. Honey had better sale, but only 
for city wants, and no improvement need be expected until export buyers com¬ 
mence operations. Almonds. ^—^As it is between seasons, there is practically 
little or nothing doing. 

Li Live Poultry there is again, unfortunately an overdue proportion of 
medium and poor sorts being forwarded, which naturally brings selling rates 
down: therefore, we strongly recommend only birds well fitted for table pur¬ 
poses to be marketed, and for such invariably the prices secured are highly 
satisfaetoiT. 


Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.— At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/4| to 3/5 per bushel of 
60 !h. " , ,. ' ■ . 

FLotTR..-~Oity brands, £8/5/- to £8/10/ : country, £7/10/- to £7/15/. 
Bran.— 91d.: Pollard, 1/- per bushel, of 20 Ib. 

Oats.—L ocal Algerian and dun, 1/7 to 1/9; white champions, 1/11 to 2/1, 
prime. . ■ 

Barley.—C ape (feeding); 1/10 to 2/ per bushel; malting sorts, 3/6 to 4/. 

Chaff.— £8 to £3/2/6 per ten of 2,240 lb., f.o.b. Port Adelaide, for prime 
green.'iiew. ,; ' , , , . . 

■ y PoTATOEs.-Newtlom^^^^ to:£6/:iO/.;rGambiers, £6/5-' to'"'£6/l"0/- 

per, ton of 2,240;B:. ■ ; ■ . ^ ' 

V; Onions. —New' locaL, £11/10- to ■£i2/l0f- for, prime, per ton, of 2,240 fb. 
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lkjTTE:R.-^Ia,etory and creamery fresh, in prints, llcl. to 11 - choice 
separators and best dairies, lOd. to lid.: fair dairies to ordinary separators 
Hd. to 9d.; well graded stores, 7d. to 7-:^d. : heated and stale lots, 6d. to 6-?5d!' 

Cheese. —Prime new make, tld. to Od. 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, o^d. to Gd. ; farm flitches, 4d. to 5d. per th. 

Ha:m;s. —S.A. factory, Sd. to 9d. per ft). 

Egos. —Loose, 8-.ld. 

Labd.— In bladders, 4|d.; tins, 4d. per fb. 

Honey.—-I fcl. to 2d, for prime clear extracted new season’s, in 60-ft). tins; 
beeswax, 1/14 per ft). 

Almonds, —Softshells, 3|d.; kernels, 7|-d. per ft). 

Live Pouitby. —Heavy-weight table roosters, 1/10 to 2/4 each; good con¬ 
ditioned hens and fair cockerels, 1/2 to 1/8; poor and weedy, Sd. to lid.; 
ducks, from 1/- to 2/, according to qualitj ;‘geese, 2/6 to 3/3; pigeons, 5d.; 
turkeys, 6d. to 8d. per ft. lix^e weight for fair to good table soits. 


Above (quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty-paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy nroducts are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chafi, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal %\\^ dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch, 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch, 

Date of Meeting. 

Ardrossan 

Feb. 15 

Mar. 15 

Morphett Vale 

Feb. 21 

Mar. — 

Balaklava ., 

11 

11 

Mount Gambier 

11 

— 

Booleroo Centre 

14 

21 

Mount Pleasant . . 

— 

3 

Bowhiil 

. '4 

4 

Mount Remarkable 

16 

21 

Brink worth 

3 

3 

Nantawarra 

15 

15 

Burra 

17 

18 

Naracoorte 

a 

a 

Cherry Gardens 

14 

14 

Harridy 

25 

— 

Clare 

17 

17 

Norton’s Summit . . 

17 

17 

Colton 

4 

4 

Onetree Hill 

16 

16 

Crystal Brook 

11 

— . 

Penola 

a 

11 

Eudunda 

20 

20 

Petina . . 

25 

— 

Finniss, 

6 

6 

Pine Forest 

14 

21 

Forest Raoge 

16 

16 

Port Broughton 

18 

18 

Golden Grove 

16 

16 

Port Elliot 

IS 

18 

Inkerman 

14 

21 

Port Lincoln 

IS 

18 

Johnsburg 

8 

8 

Richman’s Creek 

— 

20 

Kanmantoo 

4 

17 

Riverton 

18 

• 18 

Kapunda 

4 

4 

1 Saddleworth 

17 

■ 17 

Kingscote 

13 

13 

Stansbury 

— 

,4 

Kingston 

25 

25 

Strathalbyn 

20 

, 20 

Koolunga 

16 

16 

i Utera Plains 

18 

18' 

Maitland 

4 

4 

Virginia 

20 

20 

Mallala 

6 

6 

i Wandearah 

20 

20 

.Mannum 

18 

18 

Whyte-Yarcowie 

18 

18 

Meningie ■ 

11 

11 

Willunga 

4 

. 4 

Millicent 

2 

2 

Wilmington 

15 

'1^,. 

Mmlaton, 

11 

11 

! Wilson 

• ',18 

'-; 

iMorchard . 

18 

18 

j Woolundunga 

a 

["/'ll 

.Morgan ■ ■ , ' .. 

18 

18 

i ■ 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL* 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of January, 1905:— 


Adelaide 

1-51 

Manoora 


1*70 

Echunga 

1 *39' 

Hawker 

1*91 

Hoyleton 


1 92 

Macclesfield 

1 *55 

Cradock 

i>'i6 

Balaklava 


2*36 

Meadows 

0*98 

Wilson 

2-00 

Port Wakefield 


1*78 

Strathalbyn 

1*19 

Gordon 

1*20 

Saddleworth 


1-44 

Cal ling ton 

1*5(). 

Quorn 

1-20 

Marrabel 


1*65 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

1 *36 

Port Augusta 

0*53 

Riverton 


1*80 

Milang 

1 *09 

Port Germein 

1-16 

Tarlee 


1-25 

Wallaroo 

1*39' 

Port Pirie 

1*42 

Stockport 


2 02 

Kadina 

1*28 

Crystal Brook 

1*12 

Hamley Bridge 


1 9.3 

Moonta 

1*41 

Port Broughton ... 

r-83 

Kapiinda 


1*53 

Green’s Plains 

1'40' 

Bute 

1’64 

Freeling 


1*67 

M aitland 

1*23 

Hammond 

1*26 

Stockwell 


1*71 

Arcirossan 

1*56 

Bruce 

0*94 

Nuriootpa 


1*24 

Port Victoria 

0*62 

Wilmington 

1*33 

Angaston 


1*17 

Curramiilka 

0*97 

Melrose 

1*72 

Tanunda 


1*57 

Minlaton 

0*60 

Booleroo Centre ... 

1*28 

Lyndoch 


1*93 

Stansbury 

0'6(). 

Wirrabara 

M3 

Mallala 


1*65 

Warooka 

0*90 

Appila 

1 *00 

Rosewmrtby 


1-87 

York et own 

0*84 

Laura ' '... 

1*00 

Gawler 


1*77 

Edithburg 

0*79 

Caltowie 

1*44 

Smithfield 


1*46 

Fowler’s Bay 

0*66 

Jamestowui 

1*24 

Two Wells 


1*55 

Streaky Bay 

0*44 

Gladstone 

1*53 

Virginia 


1*47 

Port Elliston 

0*62 

Georgetown 

0*53 

Salisbury 


1*20 

Port Lincoln 

ro4 

Narridy 

0*54 

Tea Tree Gully 


1*41 

Cowell 

1 *02 

Red hill 

1-06 

Magill 


1*22 

Queensclifife 

0*70' 

Koolunga 

i-m 

Mitcham 


1*22 

Port Elliot 

1*20 

Carrieton 

M7 

Crafers 


1*62 

Goolwa 

1 *22 

Eurelia 

M6 

Clarendon 


M9 I 

i Meningie 

1*10' 

Johnsburg 

1 *05 

Morphett Vale 


0 94 

1 Kingston 

0*82 

Orroroo 

1*43 

JSToarlunga 


0*77 

Robe 

0*37 

Black Rock 

1*68 ^ 

Willunga 


1*06 

Beachport 

0*57 

Petersburg 

1*28 

Aldinga 


0*87 1 

Coonaipyn 

1*14 

Yongala 

1*37 

Norman ville 


101 

Bordertown 

M9' 

Terowie 

1*57 

Yankalilla 


1*21 

Wolseley 

1*01 

Yarcowie 

2*13 

i Eudunda 


M5 

Frances 

1*11 

Hallett 

1*34 

Truro 


1*43 

Naracoorte 

0*68 

Mt. Bryan 

0*75 

Palmer 


1*72 

Lucindale 

0*53^ 

Burra 

0*98 

Mount Pleasant 


2*30 

Penola 

0*52 

Snowtown 

2*05 

Biumberg 


1-92 

Millicent 

0*51 

Brink worth 

1*09 ; 

Gumeraeha 


2*06 

Mount Gambler ... 

0*76 

Blyth 

1*82 i 

Lobethal 


1*68 

Wellington 

1:'17 

Clare 

1*16 j 

Woodside 


1*68 

Murray Bridge ... 

1*45. 

Mintaro Central ... 

1*56 i 

Hahndorf 


1*52 

Morgan 

1*41 

Water vale 

2*29 i 

Nairne 


1*78 

Overland Corner... 

1*65. 

Auburn 

1*76 i 

i Mount Barker 


1*56 

Renmark 

Ml> 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Long'wood, November 26« 

PiiESENT —Messrs. Aiatuar (chair), Nicholls, Russell, and Hughes ''Hon. 
Sec.), and three visitors. 

BestboyIxVG "Weeds. —A member stated that he found a part of sulphuric 
acid to eight parts of water a good scrub exterminator. 

Cheery not Fruiting. —Mr. Russell stated that he had several cherry 
trees which flowered freely each year, but failed to set fruit. Members thought 
this due to unsuitable stock, or to the fact that the trees were of a variety 
that required the pollen of another variety to fertilise it. 


Willung^a, Decemfe^er 10. 

Present —Messrs. Binney (chair), Manning, Allen, Pengiily, and Hughes, 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Harvesting Peas. —At p revious meeting considerable discussion on this 
subject took place. For small areas cutting with the scythe was generally 
practiised, and for large crops, gatherin.g with a horserake, without cutting, 
or after cutting with a grassciitter. These methods give fair results, but it was 
agreed that the new pea harvester did excellent work, leaving the field as clean 
as hay stubble, and securing practically all the peas. 

Pigs.— Members were generally of opinion that for bacon the purebred 
Berkshire and for porkers the Essex-Berkshire cross gave best results. 

Beekeeping. —Mr. Manning read a short paper on this subject, dealing with 
the matter from the standpoint of the beginner, whom he strongly recommended 
to study carefully Booths ‘‘ABC of Beekeeping.To be successful, the bee¬ 
keeper must select a suitable locality. It must be well sheltered; a bleak 
neighbourhood being opposed to heavy yields of honey. As they were dependent 
upon the vaidous' species of Eucalypts for the bulk of their honey, there should 
be an abundance of such trees in the neighbourhood ; the greater the variety, the 
better for the beekeeper. The redgum gave the best honey, and the heaviest 
yield, while it lasted; but it only bloomed every second year. The peppermint- 
gum and the sandgum come next, while the hluegum is a great standby from 
late autumn to early spring. The bastard-gum yields honey but little inferior 
to the redgum. The stidngybark was an uncertain quantity, and yielded a 
dark honey. The boxwood bushes along the creeks were of great value, as 
although the honey therefrom possessed an astringent flavour, the bushes 
blossomed when nothing else was available. While the frame hive is a neces¬ 
sity to anyone going in for beekee;gxng from a commercial aspect, the manV 
with two or three hives will find a jam ease set in a shady spot satisfactory. 
Whether working on a large or small scale, the beekeeper should have every¬ 
thing ready, waiting for the bees to swarm, as many a good swarm was Ipst 
through delay in hiving. He always placed his hives on flat stones close to the 
ground, with a gentle slope forwam, and placed a board from the hive to the 
ground, to pennit any bee missing the alighting board to climb in at once. 
The frames were covered with oilcloth, over which old newspaper was placed to 
keep the hive warm. In regard to foundation, full sheets were not necessary. 
He often cut a sheet into six strips, three wide and three narrow, and put 
them in alternately. He found this gave the bees a better start to raise 
brood, and also made straighter work than if the strips are cut the same ividth. 
Sometimes he simply put an empty frame without foundation between fram s 
with brood or sealed honey. A golden rule with the beekeeper was to keep 
them at work, and to do this they must give the bees plenty of room; a top-story 
was almost a necessity with a hive at full strength. Honey should never be 
extracted until ripe, though when once it is sealed it will not improve much, 
and may.deteriorate. Larger yields can, of course, be obtained by extracting 
unripe honey; but the product was inferior, and its sale had done much to 
lessen the demand for honey. There-should be a good future for the industry, 
hut it was suffering from lack of organisation. A good, central depot, with a 
competent manager, was required; and a strong effort should he made to 
popularise the eating of honey. The United States of America was probably 
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one of tlie largest noney producers of the world, yet honey was so laigely 
eaten that it realised a much better price than in South Australia. Although 
most people like honey, the local consumption is comparatively small ; it was 
far from being a universal article of diet, as it was in other countries where 
it was cheap. Not only was America miles ahead of South Australia in 
methods of production, but also in the way the honey was put up for sale, and 
its sale pushed in all directions. Especially in this respect was there room for 
improvement in this State. 


Nantawarra, December 21- 

PsESBNT —Messrs. R. Nicholls (chair), E. J. and A. F. Herbert, Rattew, 
Pridham, Belling, Bierwirth, and James Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep IN "Wheat Stubbles. —The Chairman reported that haying a pad- 
dock of wheat hadly laid by a storm, it was impossible to reap it clean, up 
to a bag to the acre being left in many places. On this account he was some¬ 
what dubious about turning his sheep on to the stubbles. As an experiment 
he picked out 20 of the poorest, gave them a good feed and a drink, and then 

f ut them on the stubble. As they were not in any way injured by the grain 
e had put on 80 more. There was a dam at each end of the paddock, and 
the sheep werij doing well. Mr. A. F. Herbert thought the Chairman exer¬ 
cised a wise discretion in seeing that the sheep had plenty of food and water 
before being put on the stubble, and instanced a case where several sheep were 
lost through being put hungry on to the stubble. The Chairman outlined 
some experiments he was carrying out to determine if possible the difference 
in the amount.^ of grain per acre harvested by the stripper and the complete 
harvester. 


Kanmantoo, December 23. 

Present —Messrs. Lehmann (chair), Hawthorne, Mullins, E., R/, and J, 
Downing (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Hab.vest.^ —^Members reported crops to be yielding fairly well on 
the whole, bi'A very irregularly. Some portions of a paddock will" return a 
heavy yield, while on other portions the crop was light. Members attributed 
this to damage b,y takeall. 

Constitution op Animals. — ^Mr. F. Lehmann read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject, dealing with the necessity for breeders giving careful attention to the con¬ 
stitution and temperament in the selection of stock for breeding. Members 
were agreed that breeders should give more thought to this question. 


Koppio, December 29. 

PRBSENT—Messrs. Gardiner (chair), Roberts, O’Shanahan, Jacobs, Liddy, 
and Brennaod (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

W^EEPB.-— The Chairman read a short paper, strongly recommending far¬ 
mers to use every effort to keep the farm free from weeds. Members were 
agreed that, properly managed, a few sheep were of great assistance in grow¬ 
ing dean crops., 

Sheep on the Farm.—A long discussion took place on the best class of 
sheep for this district, most members favouring crossing the Merino ewe with 
.Shropshire ram. 


Finniss, January 9. 

Present— Messrs. T. Collett (chair), S. Collett, ChibnalL and Henley 
,-(Hon. .Sec.).' 

, y Indications, op .Water.-— Mr., James'Ohibnall read' a ’short paper-dealing, 
with, the valiie,ol "reeds,, rushes, and timber, as indicators of''underground water 
supplies. 
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Davenport, December 22. 

Present —:Messrs. Trembath (chair), Holdsworth, Hodshon, and Lecky 
(Hon. Sec.) 

Annual Meeting. --Mr. Trembath delivered an interesting address deal¬ 
ing with the general aims and objects of the Bureau, and the work done by 
the Branch during the year. During the year they had held ten meetings, at 
each of which a paper had been read. The average attendance of members 
was eight. Generally they had experienced a satisfactory year. Retiring 
officers were thanked and re-elected, a vote of thanks being accorded to the 
editor of the local paper for his assistance. 

Raising Choice Seedlings. —Mr. Hodshon read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject :—“First get a box or pot and put in a layer of broken pots for drainage, 
then a layer of good sandy loam and well decomposed stable manure sifted 
through a half-inch sieve. Make the soil bed level and press down : then sow 
the fine seeds very thinly on the surface, and sift over sufficient fine soil to 
well cover the seed. Water with a very fine rose sprinkler, and keep the sur¬ 
face always moist. The young seedlings under this treatment will speedily 
reach the light. If glass is used as a cover it will be necessary to let the air 
in during the day. After the seedlings are up lift the glass sufficiently high 
for the admission of an abundance of air. The main points to be regarded in 
transplanting are;—Care in removing the plants so as to prevent injury to 
the tender i*ootn, planting ffirmly’ so as to enable the plant to take a secure 
hold of the soil; reduce the top a little if the plant is larger than it should 
be; and especially if it has been grown in a thickly sown seedbed. Thick 
sowing breeds spindly and tender plants, and under these conditions quite 
one-half of tbe plants can be pinched off. Water thoroughly, and shade the 
transplanted plants for three or four days from the sim. Use green twigs, or 
light frames, like bee frames. Tack calico or scrim over each frame, and 
hmge together with leather straps. They should be about 12 x 8 for single 
plants; but they can be made any length, with light laths, for protecting rows 
of early plants fiom frosts, and afterwards to shade them from the sun.^’ 

Exhibits. —Mr. Hodshon tabled several samples of vegetables, bee frames 
attacked by the bee moth caterpillar, and partially constructed combs aban¬ 
doned on account of attacks by ants. 


' Virgrinia, December 19. 

Present —Messrs. Hatcher (chair), Strempel, D. J. and J. E. Sheed.v, J. 
E. and S. J. Taylor, Huxtable, White, Nash, and Ryan (Hon. Sec.). 

Farm: Horses. —Mr. W. White read a short paper on “Management or 
Farm Horses.^’ 

Question Box.— The following questions, asked through the box, were 
answered : —Complete Harvester.—Members who have used the complete har¬ 
vester expressed themselves as well satisfied with its work. Pollarding Gum 
Trees.—Members were of omnion that this work is best done in the spring. 
Dart^s Imperial, or Bluey, Wheat.—Members advocated early sowing of this 
variety. • 


IVlallala, January 9. 

Present —Messrs. W. Temby (chair), S. Teraby, Wilson, Moody, McCabe, 
Murphy, W'orden, Latten, Jenkins, Hancock, Marshman, and Nevin (Hon. 
Sec.), two hon. members, and one visitor. 

Harvest Results. —Members reported on results of recent harvest, which, 
on the whole, were very satisfactory,. But for damage by late frosts and the 
dry spell in October many crops would have yielded six bags per acre. The 
average of the district was estiinated at 16 bushels. The complete harvester 
has been largely used and has given satisfaction ; in fact, most of the mem¬ 
bers were of opinion that before many years the harvester would supersede the 
stripper. The best wheats for this district are MarshalFs No. 3 and Gluyas. 

Cattle CcMRLAiNT.—Considerable discussion on losses of cattle from im¬ 
paction, etc., took place, the general feeling being that, in view of the serious 
losses of late years, the Government should have a thorough enquiry made 
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into the cause of tli-e trouble. Mr. Moody stated that tlu‘ee cattle he had 
recently lost shcnved tlie usual oiitAvard symptoms., vm., stxtoess in walkino;, 
strong fluid ruiiiiing from mouth, tongue hanging out, and jaw paralysed. 
The “bible,'’ oi omasum, was not dry, but the gall bladder was much enlarged. 
Instances were given where cattle fat enough for killing were lost, ^ Mr. Jexi" 
kins stated that until recent years he frequently lost cattle from impaction, 
but since adopting precautionary measures he had had no losses. He made a 
mixture of 5 parts salt and 1 part sulphate of iron, and twice a week mixed 
about a pannicanful of this with the food of each cow. 


IWorphett Vale, January 17. 

Presi?nt —Messrs. Christie (chair), Perry, Pocock, Sullivan, and Anderson 
(Hon. Sec ). 

Roup in Ti pkeys. —The Chainnan reported that he had lost several young 
turkey’s recently. The main symptoms were swelling of the head and violent 
fits or sneezing. All the affected birds succumbed. [Air. D. F. Laurie states 
that the birds were attacked by roup~a highly contagious disease—^and re- 
commends the following treatment-.—Isolate all affected birds, and house 
them ill a warm, dry, well-ventilated coop. Give each bird about half a tea¬ 
spoonful of olivc’ oil, to which five drops of eucalyptus oil have been added: 
also smear some of this over the nostrils and head. This treatment should 
Le continued for several days. The coop should be sprinkled w^ith eucalyptus 
oil, .<xnd the birds fed on bran and pollard, flavoured with ground ginger. A 
little chopped onion or garlic should be-added to the food.—En.] 


Clarendon, January 9. 

Present —Aiessrs. Spencer (chair), Phelps, Juers, Hilton, Felling,, Pig- 
gott. Harper, and Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

AI.\nure Reports. -'—Alost of the members reported on crop results. Gener¬ 
ally mineral super had not given satisfactoi'y returns in the hay yields. One 
member had better results from a mixture of super and bonedus’t than from 
either alone, but another member stated that where this mixtuie was applied 
the crop was not satisfactory. Too much wet during the winter months was 
thought by some to be the cause of failure, while the Chairman attributed 
poor results to insufiS-cieiit organic matter in the soil, and would like the 
opinion of the Professor of Agriculture on this point. 

Bbying FiiiTir.--Mr. Felling read a short paper on this subject. He wm sat¬ 
isfied that it would pay better to dry apricots when the price falls below 3s. per 
case than to sell them m the market fresh. There was not a great deal of 
labour attached to the drying operations, and where there was a family the 
children could do most of the work. Good, clean, sound fruit was required for 
drying. The same thing applied to apples ; it would pay much better to 
dry the best of the windfalls than to feed them to the pigs. To secure dried 
fruit of a good colour, sulphuring in a small room or large box was necessary. 
For trays lie found branbags cut open better for the bottom than laths; lie 
used only four laths to hold the end pieces of the tray together, and tacked 
■the bagging over them. 


Klnsrscote, January 9. 

Present— Alessrs. Turner (chairV, P. T. and G. J. Bell, Olds, Bates, 
Afelville, Xask Wright, Dewar, Ayliffe, and Cook (Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep on the Farm.— -Mr. Dewar gave an interesting address on this sub¬ 
ject. Where they had sufficient feed to keep up the frame, he would advise 
going in for purebred^ large-framed Merino sheep, though he would I'ear a 
few cross Shropshire-Merino ewes for lamb-breeding. He believ^ in keeping 
the sheep in small flocks, and was satisfied they would pay better than foreed- 
hig cow* or horses. . ■ ■ 
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Wllmlng*ton, January IS® 

Peesejs’t— Messrs. Robertson (chair), Zimmerman, Scliiippaii, McLeod, 
Broadbent, Baner, A. and M. Bischof, Maslin, and Payne (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Membekship.—A t previous meeting a long discussion took place on the 
decision of the Council of Agriculture to widen the constitution of the 
Bureau. It was resolved that the election of proposed new members be 
carried out under following conditions:—1. That new members, or retiring 
old meinbei's, may be iiominated either by themselves or by a member of the 
Branch, and that election be by ballot only. 2. That the new members must 
leceiye the votes of two-thirds of the members present on the night of the 
election. 3. That nominations be received at one meeting, and the ballot 
take place the following month, the Hon. Secretary to indicate on postcard 
ca'^ling meeting the names of the nominations to be balloted for. Members 
desire that the Council of Agriculture should alter the rule that new mem- 
bens must be approved by two-thirds of the members of the Bi'anch to two- 
thiiMs of those present on night of election. 

Early Re.^ping. —Some discussion on the results of early reaping took 
place, it being stated that wheat harvested and bagged early had shrunk 
appreciably. Mr. McLeod said that wheat was often reaped by the complete 
harvester before it was thoroughly ripe; there was not only a risk of the grain 
ID the bags sv^eatiiig, but they would find green grains "present. 

Manures. —The Chairman and Mr. Bauer reported on experiments with 
manures for wheat. The former used a mixture of guano and mineral super 
in quantities varying from 50 fb. to 100 it>. per acre: but neither in the 
growth of the plant nor in yield could he see any benefit from the heavier 
di'essings. With their variable rainfall, he was satisfied that it was not 
advisable to apply more than 50 ib. of super per acre. Mr. BaueFs experi¬ 
ments indicate that while 120 lb. of super per acre increased the crop from 
4 bushels 44 ib. per acre on the unmanured plot to 6 bushels 8 ft)., the cost of 
tl;e manure was greater than the value of the increased crop, and the same 
was the case with lighter applications. Members generally agreed with the 
Ciiairman that, while the application of 50 ft>. per acre of manure increased 
the yield appreciably in this district, their experience was that any heavier 
dressing was" a vnste of money. 

Deeb Ploughing. —The Chairman called attention to recent I'eport on 
tlie beneficial effects ot oeep ploughing. He was convinced that it would be 
benelieial to occasionally bi*eak up^ some of the subsoil and mix it with the 
alluvial soil on the surface, especially v'here fertilisers were used. Several 
members agreed on this point. 

'Dairying.— Mr. P. H. Suter, Daily instructor, was present by invitation, 
and spoke shcidiy on the dairying industry. He specially refeined to the 
iiecessity for delivering the cream early and in good condition to the factory. 
The local buttei factory was referred to in complimentary terms. 


Port Pirie, January 14. 

Present— Messrs. Smith (chaii'), Teague, Hector, Humphris, Monish, 
Jose, Holman, Johns, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

The Farm of the Future. —Paper on this subject read at previous meet¬ 
ing was discussed, and generally agreed with. Closer settlement was, how¬ 
ever, considered impracticable in the dry areas. Some difference of opinion 
existed as to the effect of bare fallow in liberating plant food and con¬ 
serving moisture. It was agreed that early fallowed land should be ploughed 
deep, and the late fallow shallow. 

Aistnual Report.— Thirteen meetings held, with an average attendanee of 
nearly eight members. Four papers were read and discussed, and at two 
meetings articles in The Journal of AgricMliure were criticised.' The Hon. 
Secretary referred to the poor average attendance, and thought there was 
need for the introduction of some element to act as a stimulus to members. 
The present position was not satisfactory to the officers. 

Conference.— “It was decided to postpone the Conference of Northern 
Branches until February 23. 
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Onetrce Hill, January 19. 

Present —Messrs. J. Bowman (chair), F. Bowman, Blackliam, Blake, 
Cowan, Flower, Ifould, Kelly, and Clucas (Hon. Sec.). 

Hobse-shceing. —Considerable discussion on this subject took place. Most 
members have their horses shod monthly; but several made it a practice to 
change the slioes once a fortnight. It was agreed that beyond taking care 
that the hoof did not suffer fi‘om neglect, no hard-and-fast rule as to how long 
the shoes should remain on could be laid down. 

Land Measuring.— The Hon. Secretary said farmers frequently found it 
necessary to measure off portions of their property, and it was therefore de¬ 
sirable that they should be able to do their own measuring, or be in a posi¬ 
tion to assure themselves that it had been done accurately. He showed how 
the haphazard methods in general use by farmers invariably resulted in in¬ 
accuracy, and explained the use of the cross-staff and diagonal scale. 


Stratfialtoyn, January 16. 

Present-- Messrs. M. Rankine (chair), ^Y. A£. Rankine, Reed, Tucker, 
Cockburn, Watt, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec’). 

Southern Conference. —Favourable replies having been received from a 
number of Branches, it was decided to hold the twelfth annual Congi'ess of 
Southern Branches at Strathalbyn on Thursday, March 30. Delegates re- 
poited on proceedings of Woodside Conference. 

Stallion Tax.— A long discussion on this subject took place, but no reso¬ 
lution for or against the proposal was carried. 


Balaklava, January'14. 

Present— Messrs. Manley (chair). Anderson, Black, Neville, Spillaiie, 
Thomas, Goldney, and Burden (Hon. Sec.), 

Motor-power on the Fark.— -Some discussion ensued on the reading of a 
paper on the use of agricultural motor's for farming operations. Members 
generally were agreed that the average holdings would have to be larger than 
at present to w^arrant the outlay; hut they would like to see one of these 
motors at work in the field. It was agreed that for chaff cutting, etc., the 
oil engine wuis much superior to the horseworks. 


Koolungra, January 19. 

Present —Messrs. Butcher (chair), Shipway, Sandow, Burgess, FuBer, 
Jose, Buchanan, Palmer, Butterfield, and Noack (Hon. Sec.), 

Seed Wheat. —^Mr. J. Sandow read a paper on this subject. It must be 
admitted that the selection and treatment of the seed wheat was one of the 
most important subjects that the farmer has to deal w’th. It was admittedly 
a difficult matter to deahwith, as there were so many varieties of wheat to 
sdeot from, many of w'hich were very fayourahly reported on. He .would 
advise growing small quantities of the best kinds to find out which suited the 
faiun best, as wheats that do well in one locality may not succeed in another 
in close proximity. It was not sufficient to test a variety for one year only, as 
some would not give satisfactory results until the second, or even third, sea¬ 
son. The seed should always be cleaned thoroughly, to remove all foreign 
seeds, chaff, and whiteheads. A mistake was often made in sowing early 
maturing wheat early in the season, in order to get green feed; although fed 
off during the winter, these wheats would come into head weeks before it was 
advisable. He would, sow the late wheats first, and with favourable weather 
feeding down with sheep will do good. The medium wheats should be sown 
nc‘xt, and the earlier varieties at the finish. When sowing clean seed on dry 
ground it was not necessary to pickle: but when the ground is damp only 
pickled seed should be sown. Bluestone or fomialin should be used for 
treating the seed ; he preferred the latter, as it did not injure the grain so 
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laucli, was a preveutiye also of black rust, and the seed so treated ran more 
freely through the drill. If either pickle was used too strong, the germinating 
power of the seed wd,s injured. He also thought either pickle would injure 
the seed if treated too long before it was sown. Wheat for seed should be 
winnowed two or even three times before being bagged, if at all smutty, other- 
wise the smut bails will get broken in the bags, and all the seed will become 
contaminated. In the discussion which ensued there was some difference of 
opinion as to pickling seed wheat-—when to pickle and the quantity of blue- 
stone to‘ use. Several members advocated the use of formalin. 


Cherry Gardens, January IO« 

Present —Messrs. Lewis (chair), Jacobs, Partridge, Wright, and Ricks 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Bamage by Heat. —The effects of the recent heat wave, W'hich members 
consider the worst experience in this district, were discussed. Very heavy 
losses^ of fruit through burning and dropping were repoided; walnut trees, 
especially on damp soil, were badly burnt. The foliage of most fruit trees 
has suffered severely. 


Lyndoch, January 20. 

Present —Messrs. Ross (chair), Warren, Mitchell, A. and H. Springbett, 
W’oolcock, Rhen, Schenke, Rushall, and E. Springbett (Hon. Sec.), and three 
honorary members. 

Bureau Show. —It was decided to hold the annual show of products of 
the district under the auspices of the Branch on February 22. 

CoDLiN Moth Parasite. —Mr. Woolcock stated that he had found some 
codlin moth chrysalides in poor comatioii, one to the presence of the eggs of 
some parasite.^ Members stated that generally the codlin moth was not so 
destructive as in former years; but whether this was due to the excessive heat 
and dryness, or to some other cause, members could not decide. It was agreed 
that to get the best results spraying must be continued right through the 
season. 

Woolly Aphis. —^Mr. Warren stated that he had seen the Woolly aphis, or 
American blight, on apple trees destroyed by fumigating with tobacco smoke 
after covering the tree with a tent. Mr. Ross used fresh lime for this pest 
with satisfactory results. 


Crystal Brook, January 14. 

Present —Messrs. Hamlyn (chair), Dabinett, R. and P. Pavy, Hutchison, 
Davidson, Solomon, Venning, M.iell, and Symons (Hon. Sec.). 

Varieties op Wheat. —Mr. W. Hamlyn read a paper on '‘My Experiences 
with Different Varieties of Wheat.During his residence in this district he 
had grown a large number of varieties of wheat, but, owing to various faults 
and defects, he had discarded all but three or tour. Of the wheats tried he 
would place GarmichaeFs Eclipse first, as he had grown it for seven years 
without a failure, and mostly it had yielded better than any other wheat. Dur¬ 
ing each of the past three seasons it had yielded 20 bushels or more per acre. 
It was very early, a miick grower, withstands storms fairly well, and one of the 
most rast-resisting wheats grown. It was not suitable for hay; stock did not 
care for it. He placed Gluyas wheat second. It was early, very rust resist¬ 
ant, a good yielder, and a fair hay wheat. Its one fault was its tendency to 
go down, but he believed this could be overcome to a certain extent by sowing 
rather late and thickly—^up to 1^ bushels per acre. Off 50 acres, which could 
only be reaped one way owing to the storm in October last, he had reaped an 
average of nearly 21 bushels, besides which a lot of grain was lost. Although 
he had only grown MarshalFs No. 3 and Comeback for one year he was very 
favourably impressed with them. A year or two ago he would have given 
"■Phillis Marvel high place, but this' past year it was badly■ rusted, and,only 
vielded 14 bushels per acre. Baroota Wonder had given him good results for 
a number of years, but last season was disappointing, as, aithough it look^ 
well enough for 20 bushels, the actual yield was only 14. 
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Whyte^Yarcowle, January 21« 

Present —Messrs. Dowd (chair), Faul, Hunt, Jenkins, M'udge, Pearce, 
Lock, and Boerke (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Water Conservation. —Mr. J. A. Lock initiated a discussion on tiie coB" 
servation of water for irrigating small areas on the farm. He advocated the 
constraction of large dams by the farmers, and as the cost of such work by 
manual labou • w’as too great, he thought the Government might be asked to 
supply steam scoops and ploughs, making a charge sufficient to cover cost, 
etc. There weie millions of gallons of water going to waste each year in this 
district, and he was satisfied that many farmers would be glad to avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity of hiring suitable machinery for damsinking at a 
moderate cost. It would certainly be to the advantage of the Government 
to encourage the fanners to conserve water in districts not served by reser¬ 
voirs. 

Wheat Crops. —Members reported on varieties of wheat grown during 
the past season. Marshalhs No. 3 was generally considered the best for this 
district, Rerraf, Dart’s Imperial or Bluey, Comeback, Gluyas, and Smart’s 
Early being placed in the order given. Giuyas breaks down too easily, while 
Smart’s Early appears very susceptible to smut, hence their low positions on 
the list. 


Mount Gamlbier, January 14. 

PRESENT—Messrs. Edwaids (chair), Wedd, Mitchell, Bodey, Williams, 
Wilson, Pvuwoldt, Kennedy, Watson, Burrows, Schlefel, Norman, and Collins 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Lamb-bpeejjing,— Considerable discussion on this subject took place. Mr. 
Edwards thought the lamb-rearing industry one of the most reliable and profit¬ 
able they could take up in this district. So far as breeds were concerned, he 
got the best results from Dorset-Horn rams, crossed- with full-mouthed three- 
quarter-bred liineoln ewes. He got better prices for his Dorset-Horn lambs 
than for any others. This season he received 11®. each after shearing, 
lliese sheep were very docile and contented, and matured quickly. They were 
hardier and healthier than the Shropshire, though rather coarser in the bone. 
The wool also was not as good as that of the Shropshire. Mr. Kennedy 
thought the better wool from the Lincoln crossbred more than compensated for 
any deficiency in the lamb. He got 10s. 9d. for his lambs, off the shears. The 
Hon. Secretary pointed out that the buyer for one of the largest exporters of 
iambs had a decided preference for the Lincoln and Shropshire crosses. Mr. 
Williams referred to the value of the Romney Marsh sheep for crossing with 
the Merino. Messrs. Peuerheerdt, of Luoindale, had done well with these 
sheep. The wool was of high quality and the lambs good. The Romney 
Mar^h sheep would do on poor country, where Lincolns would not, and they 
would ako do well on marshy land, where other breeds suffered from footrot 
and worms. Mr,. Ruwoldt spoke highly of the Romney Marsh cross. Most of 
his Romney ewes last year bore twin lambs. The lambs., though small at first, 

f rew very fast, and at eleven weeks old were equal in size to any others. He 
ad sold some of their lambs weighing 130 ih. at eight months. Other mem¬ 
bers favoured the Shropshire and Lincoln crosses, and it was agreed that 
with good,' breeding and good feeeding satisfactory results- would be obtained 
■'from any, of. the crosses mentioned. 


Wandearah, January 9« 

Present —Messrs.' Munday, (chair), Dick, Wall, Birks, Robertson, David- 
so.n, E. H'. andE. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.j. , 

Rabbit Destruction.-— The rapid'rincrease of rabbits throughout the dis¬ 
trict, and the necessity for united:a'etion to 'cope with,the pest, were discussed 
at length. It .was agre^ that ■ poisoning when the■ feed^ was .short w'as:"'t!ie 
best method of, dealing with the,rabbits, the'.nresent being a very 'suitableUime 
for work. ^ Several of ■,tlie' members formed' ,themselves' into ■ ■ a syndicate'' to,, pur¬ 
chase,a poison-distributing cart', .to'be .used''in rotation. 
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Qiiom, January 2i» 

PRESENT^Messrs. Thompson (chair), Brewster, Toll. MeColl, Xoll, Rowe, 
aiKl Walker (tioii. Sec.). 

Rabbit Bestbxiction.— Considerable discussion 021 this subject took pi ce, 
members being; agreed that the enormous losses caused by vermin were of great 
moment, not only^ to the individual States, but to the Conimonwealtli as a 
whole, A recent judgment of the South Australian Supreme Court, in a case 
brought against a resident in this district indicated that the local authorities 
were practica-\y powerless to compel landholders to cany out the provisions of 
the various Acte dealing with rabbits, the result being that those who obey 
the law are pTacticaliy at the mercy of those who break or ignore it. It was 
resolved that the Government should be urged to amend the Venniii Acts as 
‘early as possible in order to make them effective. 


Saddfeworth, January 20. 

Present— Messrs, J. H. Frost (chair). Baldwin, Benger, J. H. and T. 
Eckermann, W. T. Frost, Klau. Plant, Klem. Scales, and Coleman 
Sec-). 

Cattle Coaiplaint,— This Branch strongly supports the request of the 
Council of Agriculture that the Government should depute a competent 
veterinary to enquire into cause of impaction, etc,, in cattle. 

Bleached Seed and Smut.— Twelve months ago considerable discussion 
took place on the question of sowing bleached wheat iinpickled. One member 
reported that he sowed 70 acres with unpickled bleached seed, and had a 
clean crop, but the seed remained in the ground for three of four weeks before 
sufficient rain fell to cause germination. Other members who sowed this seed 
unpickled had smut in the crops. The Hon. Secretary pickled with formalin, 
which delayed germination for iseveral days longer than did bluestoiie pickle. 


Koppio, January 19. 

Present— Messrs. Gardiner (chair), A. and D. How*ard, Jacobs, Borthwick, 
ObShanahan, Newell, Liddy, Miller, Richardson, and Breniiand (Hon. Sec.), 
and four visitoi's. ' 

Fodder Plants. —Some discussion took place on what fodder crops could 
be grown in this district, but members have so little experience in this mat¬ 
ter that no definite information was elicited. 

management oe Farm Horses. —Mr. J. O'Shanahan read a short paper 
on the care and management of working hoi'ses. It was essential that the 
horses should be firmly but kindly treated- Even the most timid horse will 
become quiet and tractable as soon as it learns that it has nothing to fear 
from its inaster. Do not peiunit the drivers to jerk the mouths of the horses 
with the reins, as it makes them fret and lose condition. Groom each animal 
night and morning, as it will not oti.ly uunrcivo its^ appearance, but also 
its health. Provide good clean water, as the horse is naturally particular 
a« to what he drinks. He preferred to feed chaffed hay to his horaes when in 
hard work, as they waste less, and the owner could gauge better what he is 
giving each animal than he can with long hay. When taking: the hoi'ses out 
of harness give a small feed of oats and chaff; then fill up the feed boxes about 
8 o^clock at night. Their horses kept in splendid condition all the year round 
on a daily ration of 40 lt>. of chaffed hay and 3 fb. oats wffieii in work. When 
not in work they received a good sheaf of hay in addition to what they picked 
up in the paddock. They found hay cut when the crop was well forward was 
much better than green hay. Care must be taken not to feed too much oats: 
2 S). to 3 fb. daily was plenty. For young horses give a feed of cocky chaff 
and oats (1 1*).. oats per horse) once a day in ■ addition to the graang, which 
should be goocl.' , ' ' V"' 

''Nitrogen-E ixiNG Bacteria.— Mr. O^Shanahan read'extract'dealing with 
the action,of nitrogen-gathering^ bacteria, and it was decided, to,,write to the 
Departinent of Agriculture for information on the subject. 
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Riverton, January 21» 

Present— Messrs. A. J. Davis (chair'),, W. B. Davis, Oaxnac, ^Gray, Calf, 
BadmaiQj Haiinaford, Kelly, and Cooper (tlon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

PoEMALiN FOR PiCKLiNG Whbat*—S ome discussion on this subject'took place, 
and as all present had lost considerably by the ravages of black rust, it was 
decided to ask that full particulars of treatment with formalin should be pub¬ 
lished in The Journal of Agriculture. [Pai^ticulars of this treatment were 
published in April, 1904, issue, page 500; also January, 1905, issue.—Eu.] 

Cropping Stubble Lanb. —Mr. E. Kelly read a paper on this subject. He 
contended that in this district, stubble land was unprofitable. It cost quite 
as much to ^et it ready for seeding as did fallow land, and yielded on an aver¬ 
age six to eight bushels per acre less. Cropping stubble land resulted in the 
increase of weeds, whereas fallowing should ensure a clean crop. Where the 
land has been fallowed the preparation of the ground has been extended over 
a period of seven or eight months, but with stubble land the same amount of 
work has to be done during, say, three months; perhaps to be interfered with 
by lack of I’ain, etc. He quoted figures dealing with the cropping of 300 
acres annually under two systems:—1. Half fallow and half stubble. 2. All 
fallow. He estimated the cost under the first method of ploughing, harrow¬ 
ing, seeding, and harvesting at £330, and the returns, viz., 12 bushels on 
stubble and 20 bushels on fallow, £720, leaving £390 balance. The expenses 
do not include rent, taxes, wear and tear, sacks, etc., but this does not affect 
the comparison. If the whole area was fallowed the cost would be, say, £350, 
and the return £900, leaving a profit of £550, or £160 more than under the 
system of half stubble and half fallow. He was satisfied from practical ex¬ 
perience that, while the actual figures would vary according to season and 
conditions under which the farmer is working, in a general way the results 
would work out somewhat as he had indicated. 


Lucindale, January 28. 

rRESENT—Messrs. E. Feuerheerd^ Dow, Carmichael, Tavender, B. Feuer- 
heerdt, Matheson, and Beaton (Hon. Sec.). 

Stock Cohpi.aint.— Mr. Carmichael stated that he had a young fat colt 
that had become ill in a few days, and had difficulty in passing excreta. 
Drenches were given with no relief, but an injection of soapsuds gave imme¬ 
diate relief, and the horse improved. There were other horses in the same 
paddock, but were not similarly^ affected. [Veterinary Surgeon Desmond 
states that this is a case of impaction of the rectum, which‘is dealt with in the 
article on ^'Stomach and Bowel Disorders of the Horse,in this month's Issue.] 

Sbcee? Dips.-—M r. Feuerheerdt thought that the best dips were those 
known as the arsenic dips; the non-poisonous dips did not keep the sheep free 
from ticks. Mi*. Tavender preferr^ the home-made arsenic dips. Members 
all agreed that plenty of time should be given for dipping, and the length of 
the wool sbouM be the guide for the time the sheep should remain in the dip. 


Clare, January 20. 

' > Present —Messrs. Birks' (chair), Jarman, Kimber, Martin, and Dali (Hon. 
bee.), and one visitor.; 

Ensilage.— Mr. Jarman read a paper on this subject, to the following 
effect,:—Ensilage may be defined as a method of preserving green fodder so 
that it retains a large percentage of its feeding value, and when us^ should 
be succulent and digestible. Though horses and sheep oould with advantage 
be given a little ensilage in summer, it is more suitable and best serves its 
purpose when fed to dairy cows. He was of the opinion that ensilage prevents 
impaction in cattle, and this was a point in its favour when counting the cost 
OT making. By experience he thought that pit ensilage was better than 
stack, as In the latter there was more waste. For a small farm a useful silo 
would be 12 ft. x 12 ft., and 15 ft. deep from top of wall, which should be 
built at least 3 ft. above the surrounding land. This would prevent sand, 
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etc., failing down, and keep stock out. A pit of these dimen.sioiis shonicl 
hold from 25 to 30 tons. The stuff used for making ensilage should he cut in 
a,- more succulent stage than when cut for hay, as if it becomes too di'y it is 
more likely to so bad. A wheat crop to be used for ensilage should be cut about 
a week after the bloom has fallen. Patches of wild oats, charlock, poppy, 
dandelion, or cockspur are usually found on the best farms, and, prqvi-aw. 
there is at least 50 per cent, of cereal, ..good ensilage can be made out of such 
a crop. This does satisfactory w'ork in cleaning the land, improving the 
sample of the remaining crop, and making good food of what would otherwise 
be wasted. Cart the stuff to the pit as soon as it is cut. Fill in about four 
feet the first da.y, and tramp down to an even density. Leave this until the 
temperature rises to 122^deg. Fah., which can be ascertained by making a 
hole in the mass with an iron bar, and testing with an ordinary dairy tliermo- 
meter. Should the temperature rise beyond 140 deg. Fah., the ensilage wdi 
char or blacken. Repeat this till the pit is fflled about four or five feet over 
the top. As soon as the temperature has risen sufficiently high in the last 
layer, put on about one foot of straw (as it generally goes bad to this depth), 
and then apply, the weights, which should not be less than 1 cwt. to the square 
foot. This means about seven tons on a surface of 12 ft. x 12 ft. It is an 
advantage to haxo jarrah boards 6 in. x 2 in. to lay on the top of the straw to 
support the weights. Any heavy material, such as stones, logs, etc., can be 
used as weights. As the stuff is being put in the silo it is advisable to sprinkle 
about 10 lb. of coarse salt over each wagon load. Considerable discussmn 
ensued, and members were of the opinion that it would well pay stockowners 
to put down a pit of ensilage, especially for dairy cows, as it was a most nutri¬ 
tious and profitable food for all stock. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 


Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from January ] to January 30, 1905. 


Trade or Calling. 

Number Registered. 

Number 

Employed. 

* 

Town. 

Country. 

Laborers aud youths 

82 

139 

363 

M asons and bricklayers ■ ... 

— 

1 

— 

Carpenters 

15 

2 

22 

Painters 

3 

__ 

2 

Plasterers... 

1 

— 

— 

Boilermakers and assistants ... 

1 

— 

1 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

4 

— 

2 

Fitters and turners 

4 

1 

— 

Enginedrivers and firemen ... 

1 



Moulders ... 


1 

2 

Brassfinishers 

2 ■ 

— 

2 

Compositors 

2 

— . ! 

— 

Cooks, etc. 

— 

— 

2 

Apprentices 

21 ' 

i ** 

1 

Cleaners ... 

5 

16 

2 

Porters and Junior porters ... 

15 

11 

1 

Rivet boys 

2 

— 

— 

Totals 

158 

175 1 

i 

400 


Janimry 31, 1905. A, Richakdson, Bureau Clerk. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


Formalin for Pickling* Seed Wheat. 

Formalin was used last year by a large number of farmers a..s a 
pickle for the prevention of bunt or smut, and the disease known as 
l)lack rust. Most of the rex^orts made by Bureau members are satis¬ 
factory, though a few mention that the germination of the grain has 
been injured, especially where the seed was not sown for several days 
after pickling. One Branch reports absolute failure of the treatment, 
except in the case of two members, and in the discussion which ensued 
it was elicited that, with the exception of these two, the formalin was 
purchased in the local townshix:>. From Victoria reports of serious adul¬ 
teration of formalin come to hand. In view of these results too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on two points: 

1. Insist on obtaining Schering’s formalin in original, iinoxjened 

bottles. 

2. Use at strength of 1 lb. formalin to 40 gallons of water; any 

stronger solution will probably injure the grain. 

The seed can either be pickled on a wooden floor, as with blue*- 
stone, or by dipping the seed in the solution for five minutes. After 
pickling spread the seed out in a thin layer to dry. From the number 
of complaints made it would appear possible that some injury results if 
seed pickled in formalin is kept in the bags for several days, though the 
action of forriialin in this respect is not quite understood. This season, 
however, it is intended to make a searching investigation into this anrS 
other matters connected with the use of various pickles for seed grains. 
It is also intended to obtain samples of formalin from varous centres for 
analysis, as there is good reason to fear that in South Australia, as else¬ 
where, this substance is frequently adulterated. 


ltiiP:0rl:atlosi of Fertilisers. 

Large shipments of fertilisers have reached South Australia during 
the past two months. Altogether ten full cargoes, varying from 2,000 
tons to 3,500 tons, have arrived, besides a large number of smaller con¬ 
signments. Taken altogether the suimlies have come to hand earlier 
this year than for several years past,, and although there is not likely to 
he such a shortage at the end of the season as there was last year, farm¬ 
ers would be well advised to place their orders for any additional sup- 
pies required as early as possible. A number of farmers who delayed 
'■ this" until late last season found to their cost' that there had been a con-. 
Miderable'incre.a.se in the price. On another p.ag.e the results of analyses 
of'samples of'fertilisers taken by, "the Inspector'ef .Fertilisers, are pub- 
''lished. ■ 
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Markets for Fmlt. 

Tlie low prices realised by our fruit last j^ear in London lias caused 
growers and exporters to devote considerable attention to the opening up 
of new markets. In view of the increase in Australian exports, it is 
■unlikely that we will secure in the future the very high prices realised 
a few years ago for our apples, but there should undoubtedly be a iiiuch 
larger demand developed in Europe than at present at a price that will 
pay the growers. Costs of freight, etc., must be reduced, and efforts 
made to get into direct contact with the markets of the larger cities of 
Europe and elsewhere. In this coniiec.tion it might be mentioned that 
the members of the South Australian Fruitgrowers' Association are 
sending trial shipments of pears and apples to Vancouver to test the mar¬ 
ket there. A strong co-operation of growers to take this work in hand 
would be of manifest advantage. 


Inspecting* Fruit for Export to Europe. 

An increasing number of cur fruit exporters are utilising tlie ser¬ 
vices of the officers of the horticultural branch of the Department for the 
[)urpose of reporting upon the coudition of their produce before it is 
put on board the boats. With each consignment that in the opinion 
of the inspecting officer is in a condition suitable for export a certifi¬ 
cate is issued, and this is posted to Europe with the other papers con¬ 
nected with the consignment. While the officer only gauges the carry¬ 
ing condition of each lot, a concise report is given to the exporter em¬ 
bodying his opinion respecting the general qualities of the varieties, and 
the methods of grading and packing followed, with suggestions for im¬ 
provement wherever defects are seen. Those who have used the officials 
as umpires in this way during the previous seasons state that with few 
exceptions the opinions of the Inspector have proved reliable. To the 
commercial man who enters the exporting business without expert know¬ 
ledge of the details of varieties to send, and the preparation of the same 
for shipment, it is no doubt an advantage to be able to secure an abso¬ 
lutely impartial person to act as umpire between the grower or dealer 
who packs the fruit and the merchant who buys it for export. Up¬ 
wards of 1,200 cases have been examined in this manner for the first 
two fruit-carrying steamers thk year. 


Inspection of Fry It for Interstate Markets® 

' As showing , the wide variety of South Australia's fruit „ pro¬ 
duction, ■ it ■ may be, mentioned that during the past .four 
weeks ■ the Inspectors certified 10, the' freedom from diseases 
11,233 bushels of fruits,, which were made up of 19 kinds, :ail but three 
,of .'which '(3§7' bushels,)' .were .locally grown. ' ■ At the same, time 3,750 
packages of vegetables and eight parcels ■ of living plants were passed for 
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export. The imports consisted of 3,635 bushels of fruits, made up chiefly 
of bananas, with a few pineapples, passion fruits, oranges, and lemons to 
make up the balance. Of these 166 bushels of bananas were destroyed 
owing to over-ripeness. Out of 69 parcels of plants submitted for in¬ 
spection two were detained owing to not satisfying the requirements of 
the law. 


CocJIIm Moth Parasites. 

Considerable attention has been given by the Australian press to 
the alleged discovery in Spain of a parasite which keeps the codlin moth 
in check, and some writers appear to hold the opinion that if we can 
introduce this parasite and get it distributed through our orchards the 
codlin moth question will be settled. This view, however, is far from 
being justified by our knowledge of the work of these parasites. Quite 
a number of insects are known by American entomologists to prey on 
the codlin moth at some stage of its existence, but their united efforts 
fio not materially lessen the loss of fruit due to codlin moth attack. In 
this State two or three parasites have been found attacking the cater¬ 
pillars of the moth. Several observers report finding caterpillars in 
which are the eggs or grubs of some fiy, probably one of the ichneumon 
flies. These grubs entirely destroy their host, and only the head and 
part of the skin are left. Wasps have also been credited with the good 
work of carrying off the caterpillars, and in some instances beetles attack 
the larvse in the bandages. Without in any way belittling the value of 
these natural enemies, there is no question that the grower who wishes 
to avoid loss from codlin moth attack must keep the spray pump going. 
The fear has been expressed in some quarters that arsenical spraying will 
destroy the natural enemies of the codlin moth, but, so far as we know 
them, the habits of the locally observed parasites remove any possibility 
of their being poisoned in this way. 


American Woolly 

During the two summers which preceded this one the tempera¬ 
ture was generally low, and summer showers frequently fell. The same 
two summers marked the first period through which it could be 
claimed that a general use of the soda-lime arsenite was adopted against 
the codlin moth pest. Simultaneously with the above an unusual in¬ 
crease in the spread of the American blight (Sekizoneura 
imigera) took place throughout the orchards of the State. 
During normal seasons two ladybird beetles (Coccinella re- 
panda and Leis or GocmneUa conformis), chiefly the latter, assist largely 
in repressing this pest. These predaceous friends of the apple grower 
have not, it is reported, been so plentiful during the last three seasons 
in the apple orchards, although one observant orchardist states they 
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frequent the iieigliboimng peach and other stone fruit trees as in for¬ 
mer times. It has been freely advanced that owing to the spraying 
with arsenical washes the ladybirds have been driven from the apple 
trees, much to the advantage of the woolly blight. Whether the spray¬ 
ing had this effect remains to be joroved by more accurate methods of 
investigation than inferences drawn from such data. The writer lias 
observed in one orchard where the apple trees have neither been spray¬ 
ed nor cultivated for the last four seasons a similar increase in the 
attacks of the woolly blight. While this may prove nothing to the con¬ 
trary it stands on a par with the arguments referred to above. Viewed 
from a general standpoint we find this pest troublesome in all parts of 
the globe where cool, moist summers prevail. It is to be expectedj thereforej 
that whenever our orchard districts experience these conditions a fresh 
imjietus will be given to the breeding propensities of this pest. In the 
average run of seasons, when our dry heat often exceeds 100° Fahr. in 
the shade, the woolly aphides are shrivelled up if at all exposed to its 
influences. In the summer of 1894-5 the writer saw the finely tilled 
soil beneath old gnarled apple trees literally strewn with dead aphides 
when the shade temperature passed the 100th degree for three clays in 
succession. The recent high temperatures repeated this experience in 
many localities, and although in other respects such summer heat may 
injure the jorospects of the fruitgrower, in this direction it offers com¬ 
pensations of a valuable character. 


The Summer Treatment of Fruit Trees- 

Between January 18 and February 21 Mr. Quinn has travelled 
through most of the leading fruitgrowing centres, and has given public 
and private lessons and demonstrations in the theory and practice of 
summer pruning of fruit trees. Public exhibitions of this work have been 
given at Wirrabara Forest, Laura, Angaston, Clare, Penwortham, 
Watervale, Woodside, Lobethal, Coonawarra, and Willunga. With 
one or two exceptions these gatherings comprised the leading commercial 
fruit producers in the neighbourhood, and much interest was shown in 
the work. Mr. Quinn reports there is evidence that the growers are 
showing a much greater desire to test new practices than hitherto. 


Orchard Inspection.. 

The fruitgrowers in the Clare district are the only ones who seem 
sufficiently alive to the importance of making the careless man 
look after his diseased trees. As a result of their repre¬ 
sentations, Mr. W. Kelly resumed his visits of inspection and persua¬ 
sion, with the result that old, useless trees have been destroyed, and 
others more valuable have received attention either by the destruction 
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of ali the fruits or of the diseased specimens from time to time. Dur¬ 
ing the period covered from January 31 to February 17 Mr. Kelly has 
occupied 6J- days at this work, and visited 69 orchards and gardens in 
that time. He reports a considerable diminution of tbe codliii moth 
as compared with other seasons; this he largely attributes to the effects 
of the high temperatures which have prevailed. 


Market for Sheep and Rahhit Skins. 

Despite the fact that at the January series of the London wool sales 
Merino wool showed a slight decline, sheepskins at the Adelaide sales 
have well maintained the high levels which have been ruling. Rabbit- 
skins, however, on account of the tremendous quantities sent in to the 
various markets, have considerably declined, and as a consequence com¬ 
paratively few are now being offered for sale. Presumably it does not 
pay in many quarters to skin the rabbits when prices are low. 


Drinking* Water for Poultry. 

At this season of the year particular attention must be paid to the 
drinking water, and the vessels used for this purpose. The water should 
be cool and fresh, and twice a day, or more often if necessary, the ves¬ 
sels should be cleansed and filled. Keep a strong solution of permanga¬ 
nate of potash, and occasionally add enough of this to the drinking water 
to give it a marked tiiige. Earthenware vessels are the best. Use no 
vessel which cannot be readily cleaned and disinfected. 


Green Food for Poultry. 

Rape should be sown at intervals. A small piece of well-enriched 
soil and a moderate provision of water will give better results than a 
large area of poor ground ill attended to. Cabbages make excellent food 
during the winter. It is time to sow the seed. Sow some kail (thou¬ 
sand-headed and Jersey). Green food is of far greater value than is 
generally supposed. It is medicinal, and therefore promotes health. It 
is a good egg-producing food, especially the cabbage tribe. It supplies 
bulk, which is so often lacking in the general run of poultry foods. 
Windfall apples and pears may be sh'ced or pulped and fed to the birds 
with, excellent results. 


Gritj Charcoal, etc- for Poultry. 

Except in certain localities the soil does not contain sufficient grit for 
the needs of the birds. This is especially the case where the birds are 
penned. Always have a supply of sharp, hard grit in a small shallow 
tin or box. Shell grit is, as a rule, too soft; hard, sharp, quartz grit is 
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to be recommended. Broken charcoal, about the size of split peas, 
should also be provided. It is eagerly eaten by laying hens, and may be 
regarded as an excellent aid to digestion. The charcoal should be kept 
quite dry, as if damp its antiseptic properties are largely diminished. 


Ovcrcrowcting' Poultry. 

The* majority of poultry breeders endeavour to rear more birds 
than they can attend to. Fewer birds brought to a high state of per¬ 
fection will give more satisfactory results in every way. One need only 
inspect the pens of poultry offered for sale at auctions and in the mar¬ 
kets to be convinced that the birds are, as a rule, a half-starved, scraggy 
lot. Half the number well fed and sent to market at the right age 
would have given a good profit and full satisfaction to the purchaser. 
It is doubtful if these half-starved, inferior birds paid for the little feed 
they received. 


When’ Is a Hen too Old to keep? 

This question is frequently asked, and the conventional reply is: 
‘■'After her second season.” However, individual hens vary, and many 
cases are on record of good laying results at four, and even five, years. 
Special hens may be kept until the fourth year for breeding purposes, if 
they are vigorous. 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

The Annual Conference of the Northern Branches of the Agricultu¬ 
ral Bureau, held on February 3, was a very successful gathering. There 
was a good attendance of Bureau members and others, and the papers 
read were well discussed. The South-Eastern Conference has been post- 
pcned until April 5 ; the Southern Conference is to be held at Strath- 
albyn on March 30; while it is proposed to hold a Conference of the 
Lower Northern Branches at Gawler during March. 


Rabltilt Destruction- 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court have directed special atten¬ 
tion to the unsatisfactory condition of the Vermin Destruction Acts, ren¬ 
dering inoperative all attempts on the part of the local governing bodies 
to compel landowners to destroy the rabbits on their land. At its 
February meeting the Council of Agriculture passed a resolution urging 
the necessity for fresh legislation on the subject, and the Hon. Minister 
of Agriculture has since intimated that a consolidating Act will be intro¬ 
duced during the next session of Parliament. If landowners and others 
with practical experience of the defects of the present law will indicate 
t'.5 the Department of Agriculture wherein amendments are necessary 
their suggestions will receive careful consideration. 
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PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF A 
HERD, EITHER FOR BEEF OR MILK. 

By William Angus, B.Sc. 

Perhaps the finest asset which our forefathers bequeathed to agri- 
culture is to be found in those pure breeds of stock, those horses, cattle, 
sheep, etc., in repute alike for their beauty of form, their usefulness, 
and their power of reproduction. With the object of producing a fixed 
type, such animals have been bred for many generations on direct lines 
by men who, in their aim and in the maturing of that aim, employed 
such scientific methods as to succeed in getting 'Tike to produce liked’ 
No grander legacy has been left the present-clay farmer than the work 


of those pioneers in breeding, and if the stability of agriculture is to be 
maintained still greater attention and more encouragement must be 
given to the improvement of our farm stock. 

The raising of pure strains is a department of agricultural practice 
which is affording great inducement to the expert. On every hand we 
ff n cl t hat,„ ■ where:' animalS' ■;haye/. hem reared: possessing sound constitution 
and the power of breedihg to type, competition for such is very keen, 
and high prices are being realised. As an example of this, I need only 


Fig. 1.—One of the Right Sort. 
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mention that in Britain this season has been a record one for 
prices—the Argentine Government carrying olf in open competition per¬ 
haps the finest Shorthorn bull in the old country at the fine price of 
£1,500, while the other day the Scottish-bred bull Newton Stone 
changed hands in Buenos Ayres at the still higher figure of £2,610. 
This price, however, has since been eclipsed in Argentina by the Dur¬ 
ham bull Pat realising the sensational figure of £3,250. 

In Australia much good work has already been done in the breed¬ 
ing of pure stexins of cattle. This work, however, is largely confined to 
the few, and, although the benefits of those herds are being felt all over 
the State in the gradual improvement of ordinary crossbreds, still the 
farmer is doing far too little in this direction. In many cases he is 



Fig. 2.—A Common Type (Faulty). 


satisfied wdth a very ordinary cow, but more often with any sort of bull, 
and, under such conditions, nothing but deterioration of stock can 
follow. 

Principles of Breeding. 

In farm stock, as with other animals, there are certain broad prin¬ 
ciples on the lines of which all successful breeding must proceed. The 
first of these, and a very important one, is what is known as the ^Taw 
of heredity,” often expressed in the simpler form, ‘like begets like.” 
In the case of the human animal, the same principle is borne out in the 
expression,/dike father, like son.” Now, although the law of liereditj 
applies in the main, it does not hold good in every particular. Cer¬ 
tainly we are assured by its working the transmission of like characters 
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from parent to offspring, and these will be more pronounced the more 
the parents agree in type. Still, we never do find animals giving 
exactly the characters of their parents. There is always a certain 
amount of “variation/’ due, no doubt, to the differing characters of the 
animals' mated. 

Among animals in the natural state we have in force what is 
known as “natural selection”—animals mating at will. With domesti¬ 
cated animals, however, man interferes, mating those which are most 
likely to produce the type which he desires. When a variation appears 
which he thinks would improve the strain, he sets about fixing that in 
the type by what is known as close-breeding. Hence, we have at work 
in the process of breeding the three laws of heredity, variation, and 
selection. 

Heredity is found to be strongest in old and establislied pure 
breeds. The reason of this is that for many generations there has been 
gone through this process of fixing a type, and animals have been got 
with the tendency to breed in this direction. 

Applying thcwse principles we find: — 

1. That if we mate good animals we have a certain guarantee that 
they will produce good stock or offspring, not varying much from them¬ 
selves, 

2. That variations that are improvements on the individual may 
become fixed by close-breeding. 

3. That in every case the power of selection can be exercised, and 
in this lies the great means of improvement. 

Influence of the Bull.r —In practice it is found that the potency of 
the bull is greater than that of the cow. He is held to contribute es¬ 
pecially to the external form: the female more to the vital or internal 
organs. This being so,, we can see how important it is, more especially 
for the production of beef, to use none but the best of bulls; and these 
facts also explain why the demand for first-class bulls is so great in 
countries raising ^‘stores.” Of course, there is another reason why one 
should be careful in the selection of a sire, in that his characters are 
transmitted to a greater member. 

The Americans have thoroughly recognised these principles in the 
improvement of their cattle, and within the last ten years the Irish De¬ 
partment of Agriculture has done much to improve the store cattle, 
which are sent over to England, by the use of bulls bought from the 
best herds in Britain. This points to the fact that the ordinary farmer 
must proceed on these very lines, and make it his first rule to have a 
good bull. 

But, further, if it be true that “the influence of the first male by 
which a female produces young may frequently influence her offspring 
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Fig. 3.—Perfection in Beef Type. 

Taking the animal in Fig. 3 as typical of the beef class—and we 
must admit she is a good specimen—one recognises the symmetry of 
form, the straight back, the shoulder well set and nicely filled behind 
vdth fiesii, the chest deep and wide, with prominent dewlap. She is a 
compact, well-covered animal, straight above and below, and with very 
little appearance of udder or milk veins. 


by different sires,” then the quality of the sire becomes a most import¬ 
ant matter. As to the truth of this theory of telegony I am not pre¬ 
pared to make any statement further than this: that, although there 
appears to be a deal of evidence in favour of its acceptance, yet the 
latest pronouncement by one who has given it most careful study is 
that there is nothing in it. 

Again, with regard to the bull, it has been borne out in practice 
that, as a rule, a well-bred animal, though somewhat plain, with no- 
tliiiig very striking about him, will often breed better stock than a 
good-looking, badly-bred animal. The explanation of this is that in 
the case of the pure-bred animal a type has been fixed, and he will 
tend to breed to that type; not so in the case of the other. 


THE cow. 

In selecting cows from which to raise stock, it should be borne in 
mind that there is a very marked difference in type between the beef 
animal and the dairy cow. 
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Here, on the other hand, in Fig. 4, we have quite a different ani¬ 
mal, one whose every feature indicates the power to yield a large flow 
of milk. This animal took many prizes at Dairy Shows in the old 
country, her record yield being over 1,600 gallons per annuin. As com¬ 
pared wuth the cow in Fig. 3 she is more angular in form, finer about 
the shoulder, less fleshy, and having a large and capacious udder, ex¬ 
tending well forward, with well-developed milk veins. For a Shorthorn 



Fig. 4.—The Milking Shorthorn. 


milker one could hardly wish for a finer specimen, her bag and milk 
veins being all but perfection. 

But perhaps to South Australians the animal in Fig. 5 will appeal 
more strongly, as embodying the ideals of a dairy cow. It is worth 
mention, too, that in no other strain of cattle has the power of breed¬ 
ing to type been so strongly fixed as with Jerseys. By careful selection 
of bulls descended from the best milking dams, and by attention to the 
feeding and rearing of their calves, they have produced a breed with 
extraordinary uniformity of type, conibined with the power of yielding 
milk rich in butter fat—probably the finest dairy animal for butter pro¬ 
duction. 

Dual-jmrpose Cow .—There is another class of cow about which we 
have been hearing a good deal of late in Australia-—the dual-purpose 
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animal. The meaning of the term is evident—an animal that will give 
a good supply of milk and also he of sufficient cpiality to be easily and 
speedily fed off for beef. According to some authorities, especially in 
America, no snch animal exists. It is interesting, however, to find that 
several specimens of this particular type have recently been imported bv 
the Queensland Government from the fr^aious herd of John Evans, of 
Burton. 



Fig. 5.—The Jersey (a SpleiKiid Udder). 


This gentleman, who, up to about twenty years ago, had been a 
successful breeder of beef cattle, determined to convert his herd of Bed 
Shorthorns or Lincoln Reds, as they are called, into ''dual-purpose” ani¬ 
mals. He began with the idea of producing quality with milk, and he 
has succeeded in proving that by careful selection of bulls—which, by 
the way, he considers more than half the herd—by judicious mating of 
animals, and by weeding out those cows that do not come up to a stan¬ 
dard yield of milk, it is possible to combine the two. 

The following figures, taken from his yearly milk register, will form 
interesting reading: — 


AVERAGE YIELD OF cows. 

Taking his yields from 1890, three years after he commenced his 
experiment— 
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Such a record is one to be justly proud of, and it will be interesting 
to follow the representatives of this hei'd under their new conditions in 
Queensland. 

(To ht continued.) 


ANTHRAX. 

Ill view of the reported outbreaks of anthi*ax in several of the Aus¬ 
tralian States during the past year or two, the following report, made to 
the Tasmanian Department of Agriculture by Dr. R. Willmot, Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Surgeon in that State, is re-published from The Laun¬ 
ceston Escammer :—“I have the honour to inform you that I forwarded 
the bacteriological preparations which enabled me to decide that the out¬ 
break of cattle disease near Burnie was anthrax, to Mr. Desmond, the 
Government Bacteriologist and Veterinary Surgeon for South Australia, 
for the expression of an opinion on the subject. Mr. Desmond’s reply has 
been made an official matter by his Government, and has been forwarded 
to you direct from the Hon. the Premier of South Australia, but during 
your absence the reply was sent to me from the office of the Hon. the 
Premier of this State. The report reads as follows:—‘From the history 
of the case, the preparation of the slides, and a microscopical examina¬ 
tion I have no hesitation in pronouncing the case to be anthrax.’ It is a 
matter of regret that a certain section of the public have so little con¬ 
fidence in the opinions given by the experts in this State, and that confir¬ 
mation of such opinions from experts outside is considered necessary. 
This independent opinion of Mr. Desmond should, however, set the 
matter at rest, as that gentleman lives in another State, is personally uii- 
kriown to me, is recognised not only as one of our most able bacteriolo¬ 
gists, but also holds the highest repute as a vetei'inary surgeon. I may 
also say, en passant, that Dr. Roberts, the State Bacteriologist, has in¬ 
spected the preparations made by me both in the Burnie case and ano¬ 
ther that has since occurred, and confirms my opinion in both cases. 
Whilst on the subject of public dissent to expert opinion, I beg again to 
bring to your notice the desirability of enforcing official registration of 
veterinary practitioners. 'This is">specialiy • necessary' in''the, interest oi, 
stockowners, to enable them by reference to Judge of the value of opinions 
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given on veterinary and bacteriological questions by persons wbo^ witii- 
ont holding any authorised authority to do so^ style themselves veteri- 
naiy surgeons in this State. This proceeding need neither press hardly 
on any unqualified persons now practising, or interfere in any way with 
their undoubted usefulness in certain departments of veterinary medi¬ 
cine, but will tend to the introduction into the State of really qualified 
and competent men, in place of the now existing quack cow leech. The 
system is established in Victoria, with much benefit, and without hard¬ 
ship to any one, and is advocated by the heads of all the veterinary de¬ 
partments in the Commonwealth States and in New Zealand.'' 


POULTRY IN FREE RANGE v. CONFINECWENT. 

By D. F. Lauhie. 

The above is a subject upon which many and diverse opinions have 
been expressed. The matter cannot be settled in a few words, because 
many things have to be considered, and what may suit one case ma}" not 
be suitable in others. Birds in confinement must, if they are to pros¬ 
per, have ail that the}^ would naturally obtain on a free range of the 
best description. It may be briefly stated that taking the whole year 
there are few parts of South Australia where a natural free range can 
be considered as approaching the ideal. On large extents of barren, 
weather-swept country poultry would be at a distinct disadvantage, and 
in such cases range or freedom wmuld be of questionable benefit. There 
are many favoured localities, such as orchards and orangeries, where no 
bush or soft fruits are grown, which are admirably suited for poultry, 
as will be seen later on. The benefits derivable from free range are 
exercise and a greater or less supply of grit and natural food, such as in¬ 
sects and miscellaneous seeds and vegetable food. Exercise in this 
case may consist of running about after insects, winged and others, and 
in scratching among debris for various items agreeable to the poultry 
palate. From a sanitary point of view, on a free range there is 
scarcely any danger of contamination through the excreta. In suitable 
country the birds may pick up a great part of their living, and so ma¬ 
terially reduce the cost of their keep. This is attractive to many, but 
when the case for the other side is stated it will he seen that there are 
other considerations. Insect life is not plentiful in many portions of 
the St^^te, and yet poultry may be kept with profit in such localities. 
Poultry may be kept on scrub country of such a nature that there is 
very little vegetation which they can eat. While they^ may do fairly 
well under sxicli circumstances they will do better under more favourable 
conditions. ' 

Having put the case plainly for free range under general condi¬ 
tions, a few words may be spared for describing special conditions. 
These are generally in the favoured portions, where the rainfall is abun- 
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dant, and grass and herbage green throughout the summer. It may be 
observed, however, that where such is the case the winters are generally 
cold and wet, and at that season the birds in a free range are at a dis¬ 
advantage. There are numerous cases throughout the country where 
the birds have the free run of the homestead, and in many instances 
there are fruit and vegetable gardens attached, wherein the birds find 
much food. They often, however, do much damage, which in a measure 
may counteract the good they do in destroying noxious insects. 

There is no doubt, and numerous experiments have been made in 
ascertaining this fact, that poultry in orchards, if under proper re¬ 
straint, are unequalled as insect destroyers. The subject of restraint is, 
however, important. The vineyard owner can only allow the birds 
among the vines after the vintage and until the grapes 
begin to form, when the birds must be removed, as they will often eat 
the green fruit. In the orchard they are of value, and will materially 
decrease the number of codlin moths; they will eradicate the curcuiio 
weevil; and, if the ground is well cultivated, will soon unearth and 
destroy wire worms and other forms of pests. In some of the orchards 
ill Victoria paper bandages are placed around the trunks of apple and 
pear trees to afford shelter to codlin moth caterpillars. The fowls ha-'m 
been seen to pierce the paper with the beak and extract the insects, the 
slight swelling caused by the grub being quite apparent to the bird. 
Over twenty years ago the late Mr. William Cook, the well-known Eng¬ 
lish writer, described one of his ventures, Briefi.y, he secured a piece 
of land on which a large number of old, non-fruiting apple and cherry 
trees managed to exist. He built a number of poultry houses and 
stocked the ground heavily. When all the grass was eaten and a fait 
accumulation v.f poultry manure was available, in addition to that 
already dropped on the land, the whole area was ploughed, the birds 
still remaining for a time. It occurred to Mr. Cook to attempt some 
renovation of the trees, with the main view of inducing growth to pro¬ 
vide shelter. Later on the fiock of birds was I'educed in size, and in 
the course of a few seasons the trees improved, and in time bore hea'^^y, 
profitable crops, the land thus serving two purposes. Three years ago 
I planted a number of fruit trees, including some of the citrus tribe. 
The curcuiio beetle, which is numerous in this district, soon began their 
unpleasant attentions, eating the leaves of the young trees. I kept the 
ground cultivated, and introduced a flock of vigorous chickens. The 
■' beetle is rare mow. 

Restrictions must be placed on birds running among fruit trees. 
The flying, or lighter, breeds are not suitable, as they will fly out of any 
yards to regain the garden they were accustomed to, and, besides, they 
m^ fly into the fruit trees and spoil the fruit. Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
Lalagshans, and Plymouth Rocks are suitable breeds under such circum¬ 
stances. Too many birds must not, however, be kept in small fruit 
gardens, especially while the trees are small, for if there is not an abun- 
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dant daily supply of green food they will soon deplete all the foliage 
within reach. 

I have, I think, treated free range fairly, but must mention a few 
of the evils which are constantly witnessed. Around the hoiiiestead or 
country house the birds may work much havoc; haystacks are damaged: 
growing wheat and other grain crops are partially destroyed; the nice 
patch of mangolds destined for the cows and pigs are all neatly hollowed 
out; the flower garden is a picture of desolation and dust baths; and, 
in many cases, the birds will congregate around the back door, the 
approaches to which are soon rendered in an insanitary condition. Then 
when free range is carried out in a manner characteristic of many of 
our country friends, the birds have a cosy roosting-piace out on the 
stripper, winnower, etc., and, should these be housed in a shed, there 
will often be quite a considerable accumulation of manure by harvest 
time. Under such conditions, the fowls, if not attended to, become 
infested with vermin, and these extend to the woodwork, and keep the 
unfortunate horses in the stables in a lively condition at night. 

Birds In Confinement or Under Control ,—Given the proper breeds 
of poultry, the profits to be derived depend on proper management. 
Even if the stock birds are good, it does not follow that every one of 
their progeny will also be desirable, and to ascertain this the breeder 
must be enabled to make frequent and close scrutiny of each bird. One 
fowl is not as good as another as a matter of course; there are good 
and indifferent in every breed. Only the profitable birds should be re¬ 
tained; the birds must keep the breeder, not rice versa. The free 
range fowl steals her nest, and her owner may not see her every day, 
consequently he cannot say wEether she lays or not, or whether she is 
eating her own eggs and those of other hens. The hen under proper 
conditions has a regular nesting place wherein she lays ; it is known how 
many hens there are in each enclosure; they are to be seen at feeding 
times; and, if the egg yield is unsatisfactory, an investigation can be 
made. Out of 100 free-range hens half may be fair layers, a few' may 
be good, and the rest worthless, and yet they are suffered to occupy the 
space and eat the food which would suffice for an equal number of ]>ro- 
fitable birds. No one can afford to run poultry by guesswork. Many 
of the undoubted advantages of free range may be artificially supplied 
to poultry in modified confinement. 

Many years’ experience teaches me that the lazy man’s ideal of 
unlimited but food-barren range may certainly permit the birds to exist 
on a small amount of purchased food, but there is no profit; generally 
there is much loss. The question of over-stocking is better understood 
now than formerly. It appears certain that a given area of soil will 
only absorb and deodorise a given amount of excreta, and still remain 
quite healthy for the stock living thereon. This amount varies very 
considerably with the nature of the soil and climatic conditions. Ex- 
creta-saturated soil appears to give off exhalations which are poisonous 
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in tlieir effect on the stock. It is considered that no bird or animal can 
permanently thrive if constantly exposed to the inffneiice of the excreta 
of its kind. Again, we find that such excreta-saturated soil is a fertile 
breeding-ground for many organisms which cause poultry diseases. 
Whether the area be large or sm.all, according to conditions there must 
arrive a time when the soil is saturated to danger point, or becomes, as 
it is termed, '‘'sick.'^ 

The extent to which a given area of land may be stocked depends: — 

1. On the nature of the soil, allowing a safe margin, which can 
only be ascertained by observation; that is, experience. 

2. On the amount of woi'k which is done in digging over and other¬ 
wise decomposing the manure naturally or by the help of lime and 
ashes ; or by cropping the runs alternately, which is in every way very satis¬ 
factory. By resting and cropping each yard in turn—which practice 
presents no difficulties except on stony ground—a lax’ger number of birds 
can be kept on a given area and to better advantage than a much smaller 
number where the soil is left unbroken. 

For egg production, as well as for table bird breeding, the general 
consensus of opinion favours rational confinement of the birds. Where 
space is ample, large runs connected with the smaller enclosures should 
be provided; in these the birds may run when desired. In orchards 
portable houses and division hurdles may be used, as necessary, to 
thoroughly control the birds. The orchards and large runs generally 
are more suitable for growing stock, breeding stock out of season, or for 
change of run for birds during the moult. In respect to egg producing, 
the small yards, with scratching sheds for use during inclement wea¬ 
ther, and the provision of grit, green, and other suitable foods, with 
constant attention to the soil and to cleanliness, will give the best results. 
The advantages are that the owner has the birds under complete con¬ 
trol ; the proper amount of food can be determined ; the condition and 
productiveness of each bird can be ascertained; each bird may be kept 
at the highest degree of profit ; disease may be warded off ; egg and 
feather eaters may be dealt with; the eggs are gathered at frequent 
intervals, and marketed in the best condition. True, every item of food 
has to be provided, but it is the right kind of food for the purpose in 
view, that is, egg production. A laying hen is much in the nature of 
a machine-—to yield a profit she must be well housed and well fed. 
There should be no sign of vermin in a properly conducted hennery. A 
scratching shed, 20 by 10 feet, will, if floored with a few inches of wheat 
chaff on which grain is scattered, afford healthy exercise and promote 
health and condition on the birds such as is seldom attained on a free 
range, and, moreover, the egg yield is large and assured. This applies 
especially during autumn and winter, when eggs are scarce and com¬ 
manding high prices : and in the hot weather, if sliade-giving shrubs 
are grown in each yard, the birds will be more comfortable than when 
at large, except under conditions so favorable as to be uncommon. 
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Table birds of prime quality cannot be produced except by the coii- 
troliecl system : birds running at large are not fit for market. When 
they reach the proper age the birds at lai'ge should be graded and pen¬ 
ned ill smaller yards, where .they can be carefully fed, and made ready 
for sale at the earliest yjeriod. 

There are a great many losses evepy t’ear, due to the ravages of 
domestic cats, tame or wild, and the native cats : also rats and hawks, 
while the wily crow is a great egg thief." The fox is gradually drawing 
in the net, and is shortly to be reckoned as a great curse. Where the 
birds are enclosed in substantial yards, and have proper houses proof 
against enemies, the majority of these losses will be prevented. 


CATTLE COraPLAINT» 

The following extracts from a report by Veterinary Surgeon Des¬ 
mond on losses of cattle from disease in Alyponga district are published 
for general information : — 

“I visited Myponga district on February 9, and on the following 
day enquired into deaths of cattle, eliciting the following inforina- 
tion ; — 

"Air. Jonathan Eats keeps about 50 head of cattle, and his losses 
from disease known locally as ‘dry bible' have averaged about three head 
every year. This year already he has lost three adult cattle and three 
calves, the first case of which occurred about a month ago. Several ' 
had died previous to my visit, and the others I had to destroy, as they 
could not get up One, a bull, was seen eating rabbits that were killed 
by phosphorus, and he showed symptoms of poisoning The symptoms 
shown, by the affected cows were as follows:—Dribbling from the 
mouth, and stiff all over. On;' the morning of February 9 Air. Eats 
drenched the cows with Epsom salt, gentian, ginger, and treacle, in a 
quart of hot water, as recommended by. the Chief Inspector of Stock. 

‘’On the 10th all the cows were yarded for examination. FTo. 1, 
six years old, was noticed to be still on the 8th. She was in poor con- 
clition,; hair rough: spine slig.htly'arched■ when standing: was not rumi¬ 
nating. No. 2, also six, 3 mars old, fair ,co.ndition, but depressed look 
.about the head, dribbling from nose : has tucked-up appearance. She 
had purged from the medicine given on the 9th. No, 3, seven-year-old 
cow, in good condition; standing with feet extended great clifhculty 
was experienced in giving her the medicine on' the .9th. No. '4, four- 
year-old cow, poor in condition ; coat rough ; has a dejected look. Aledi- 
cine given ' on 9th caused purging. Poisoning rabbits with ' phosp,h,oru's 
has been extensively carried on on this iarm, and I am of . opinion that 
the majority ..of thO'losses,can be attributed to the ■ animals eating the 
poisoned rabbits. ; 

‘‘'Air.'-A.' A.'Eats had two cows affected., One was three years Ad, 
in fair condition, but had been 'stiff in the legs . for nea.rly eighteen 
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iiiDiiths. No. 2 was eight years old, in fair coiulitioii, but affected for 
past three nioiiths the same "as No. 1. Tliese cattle recpiire a supply of 
bone-forming material, and tlie owner was advised to provide a lick of 
salt, sweet bouemeal, and sulphate of iron. 

■'Nlr. J. Rowley had one three-year-old cow, in fair condition, which 
had }3een bad for fourteen days, the main syni])toin being stiffness in 
the legs. Siie had received 18 oz, Epsom salts in two doses. The owner 
had iioticecl tier eating the dried carcases of rabbits wliich liacl been 
poisoned. This indicates that the cattle rec[iiire a supply of bone-form¬ 
ing food. 

'■2vlr. Thomas Eats has lost 20 head during the past year, and lias 
two bad now. These were being treated with a proprietary inedicine, 
and \^'ere not submitted to physical examination. 

“Air, J. Rogers has lost several head of cattle, anid one cow was 
bad. She was six years old, in fair condition, and had been drenched 
with Epsom salts, gentian, etc., on February 7. This was a genuine 
case of epizootic paralysis (conimonly called 'dry bible'), and presented 
the following conditions:—Lying down in a natural condition, not 
showing symptoms of piain : tongue hanging out for a distance of six 
indies, and quite dry and liard. An attempt was made to drench tins 
cow with water. This distressed her very much, although only a few 
spoonfuls were given. After receiving the water she got up witli diffi¬ 
culty, and had violent trembling of all the muscles of the body, and 
symptoms of agonising pain, then throwing herself on the ground. 
When the tongue is protruding, and dry paralysis of the tongue and 
throat lias set in, the affected auimais are not able to swallow, and when 



Fig. 1.~ Brain of Cow, with Congestion of Blood Vessels and 
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iiiiids ax’e poured into the mouth with the head raised they run down 
tiie windpipe, producing suffocation. As this cow was In e-rir('mn<, tiie 
owner requested me to destroy her and make a posf-niorfeni examina¬ 
tion. Slie was bled to death by cpaickly severing the head from the 
body, and the brain was examined at once. It w'as found to have extensive 
congestion of the blood vessels and the delicate membranes forming its 
covering, and was removed for further studies. (See Fig. 1.) The 
body contained a fair amount of fat, in which numerous puiictiform 
liemorrhages were found. The muscles also were found to contain a 
large number of punctiform hemorrhages. The digestive organs were 
next examined. The rectum and posterior portion of the bowels con¬ 
tained normal ingesta, while the small intestines contained an excess of 
bile and semi-fluid ingesta. The duodenum and fourth stomach were 
critically examined, and jmeseuted a good field for study. The duo¬ 
denum showed intiainmation of the inner coats. The fourth stomach 
contained rabbits' dung, stones, wire nails, tacks from well-worn boots, 
while on the inner coats well-marked ulcers were found. (See Fig. 2.) 



Fig. 2,—Photograpli of Inner Coat of False Stomach, of Cow. Ulcera¬ 
tions shown at end of lines. 
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The third stomach did not contain ingesta of a very dry nature, aiicl 
could not be classed as a ‘ dry hible ' : in fact, its contents were of a 
normal condition, and not as drv as those found in many animals in 
perfect liealth that are slaughtered for the food siipj.dy. Tfie inner coats 
of this stomach were in a healthy condition In cases of ‘ dry bible * 
the third stomach and its contents are as iiard as wood. Wlien this 
condition is found by the owner he is satisfied that it is the rnnso; of 
the trouble,, whereas the dryness of the contents of the tliird stomacli is 
the eff-eet of a cause that is, so far, unknown. Blood from a large ves¬ 
sel of this stomach was secured to make cultivations, to see if it con¬ 
tained a specific micro-organism. The second am" first stomachs were 
found in a healthy condition. The liver coiitai' hydatid cysts, other¬ 
wise it was healthy. The gall bladder w- distended with bile, 

whereas in cases of Airy bible.' it is, as a i" .ormonsly distended witii 
bile. The lungs contained numerons ’ id cysts; they were normal 
in colour, and did not show signs of ai _ other disease. The heart was 
not diseased, although its walls were weak and flabby, a condition not 
uncommon in cattle kept in domestication. The ribs on the inner sur¬ 
face, at their junction w’itli the breastbone, contained a large number of 
punctiforni hemorrhages, a condition that is of much interest now tliat 
this disease is to be investigated with an object of finding what is the 
cause, 

‘‘'At this stage I am of the opinion that we shall have to seek for other 
.causes than, the dryness of the herbage as the muse of 'dry bible'’ vii 
our dairy herds. The administration of powerful purgatives to animals 
that have paral 3 rsis of their digestive organs is not to be commended, 
and in many cases it hastens the death of the affected animals.” 


WOOL-CLASSING AT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

NOTES FROM THE EXAMINATION PAPERS- 
By O. Jeffuet, 

■ Most of the readers of The Journal are interested'in our Agricultural 
Cblioge,: where; many important and useful subjects are t;aught.' There 
is ,a class for instruction' in sheep and’ wool, in .which the students a.-re 
g.'ivenv.'.'practi'Cal lessons with tliG'Sheep. as well as with the'wool, and not 
■the .'least important','J.esso.ii'is the trip, to 'the' wool showrooms 'at Port 
Adelaide, 'o,ii,ce'a'yea,r.' At 'the .close of , the term an^ e'xaminatioii .^s held' 
ill practice.as well" .as,in theory,'andT was.'-so well pleased, with .many of 
the a,nswers to .the-questions' at,'the- last ^examination that I thought it 
,'advisable to give O'utsiders: an, idea-of, the intelligence of th„e, b'oyS' referred 
to. I cannot pretend' to,give all -the answers to' the,'different 'questions, 
nor will, I attempt ,,to ."put them;,■ in'.the,'',words'of .the,,',students,, but,,,the 
following will give' a true digest'of the. answers. 'V'.One' 'q,u'estion;, was': —' 
/'''What w^ere your general impressions; on visiting the show'room'S,at Port 
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Adelaide f’ ■’The great iniportaiice of the wool industry/’ said one: 
had 110 idea until visiting the Port that the industry is so vast as it 
really is.'” The aniouiit of i^ains taken by the brokers to show the wool 
to the best advantage, with the careful and systematic classing of some 
of the clips which had been classed by the School of Alines students, was 
what took the eye of other lads. . The careless or negligent way in which 
some of the fanners had packed their wool was not unnoticed bv some, 
while the bad bale-filling wool of some of our large stations attracted 
others. 

Dealing with the question of the different factors in the develop- 
merit of the fat iarnb industry, the improved facilities for freezing and 
shipping lambs were noted, while the fact that farmers were able to get a 
quick and substantial return for their outlay has not escaped notice. The 
important bearing of the increased production of grass after the cereal 
crops that have been manured with phosphates was not lost sight of by 
one of the students. Another question relating to the best methods of 
making fat lamb raising a success brought forw^ard such answers as: — 
‘Tn a general way farmers raising fat lambs for market should not breed 
their own ewes, but should purchase from the large station owners.” Al¬ 
though the kind of ewe to be kept for this purpose would be regulated by 
the locality where they were depastured, in a general way the big- 
framed Aleriuo ewe was recommended. It was also advocated that un¬ 
less under abnormal conditions farmers should get rid of the year’s crop 
Of lambs about the same time, selling the fats to the freezers, and the 
culls, if necessary, to the local butcher. The kind of rams advocated 
varied, some going for the Shropshire, othei’s for the South Down, the 
I.»crset-Horn, and the Leicester. 

The question relating to the benefits derived from systematic wool- 
classing and the best methods to be.adopted brought such answers as; — 
'Til the light of recent experience, it seems ridiculous for farmers not to 
class tlieir clips.” Great .care, however, must be taken not to over-class. 
With the small farmer’s clip light skirting was advised, and only keeping 
our the very worst of, the fleeces, while with a bigger clip more sub-' 
divisions were necessary. The reason for advocating less subdivision in 
the smaller clips was that large and'important buyers had not the time 
to bother with small lots, and the dividing of a farmer’s clip into,several 
classes would mean making parcels of under four bales, which would bring 
them under the heading of star .lots. These lots are sold after the bulk 
wool .has been disposed of, and do not meet with, the. same amount of’ 
competition as the larger lines. 

I think this will be of interest to the reade,rs, a'lid it will give tiiem', 
a fair idea of the kind of work carried O'n at the College/, 
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REPORT ON THE 1904^05 BAR¥EST AT THE ROSE¬ 
WORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FARM* 

By Arthur J. Perkins. 

(Confuiiied f ro in patje SSS.) 

INottle's. 

Past History .—This field forms part of the new farm, and was 
•purchased for the College in 1898. The eastern portion luvd l:)cen fal¬ 
lowed in the preceding year, and was put under wheat in tlie year of 
purchase. In 1899 the whole of the field was sown to wheat and oats. 
In 1900 Nottle’s w^as worked as a bare fallow, and in 1901 it was under 
wheat. None of the crops hitherto reaped from this field had proved 
satisfactory, and in 1902, on Professor Towards arrival, 1 reeonimended 
him to leave it out of cultivation for a year, and to graze it. Grass in 
1902 was poor, and the paddock was again broken up in 1903 : with t!ie 
exception of a sandy patch, wLiicli was sown to pie-melons, and 17 acres 
in the north-eastern corner sown with rape, the whole was worked 
as bare fallow. The pie-melons yielded a fair crop, whilst the rape 
was a complete failure. It is wortli while noting here that, so far as 
the conditions of this and similar districts are concerned, rape can in 
no sense be looked upon as a suitable fallow crop. The springs are, for 
the most part, too dry to permit of satisfactory growdli, and, in addi¬ 
tion, however meagre the crop, it always effectively interferes with tlie 
surface tillage, so essential to the preparation of a suitable seedl)ed for 
the succeeding cereal. On the other hand, itself somewhat indiffercfiit 
as to tillage, and, like mustard, essentially a winter grower, there exists 
perhaps no more useful catch crop than rape, to' be taken of! betw^een 
harvest and fallowing time. In an ordinary rotation, liowever, it can¬ 
not compare with kale. 

The wheat grown on the portion of the field tliat liad been under 
rape in 1903 was much inferior to that grown on tlie bulk of the field 
that had been simply bare fallowed. 

Like Ebsary's A, Nettie's was, in 1904, used as a test' of various varie¬ 
ties of wheat. All varieties alike were dressed with about 1 cwt, of 
superphospliate to the acre, and of seed from 80 to 85 t). were sown. 

, Seeding operations extende'd front April 15 to .'May 10. ■ 'Witli the 
"exception of portion of Plot 27,'which was sown dry, between April 15 
and, 20, the condition of the soil, was.'all that could he desired for 
seeding purp,oses.' As has already been 'pointed .out, It in. of rain fell 
'Oil April 20, "to be folio'wed at short Intervals by auspicious showers in 
.May. Germination'.was throughout, very satisfactory, .and the paddock 
.lying warmer and drier' than. Ebsary's A, winter . and early .spring 
growth was at all times more'.fo.rward than in,'the .latter fiehl. " In.'parts 
the wheat showed somewhat weedy, .'".and it'.'Was run . over with.' 'a'"'light 
implement imported by Professor Towar, and known as “the weeclerJ' 
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The work done was fairly satisfactory on ligiR, free land, wherever the 
weeds had not made too much lieadway. 

With the exception of varieties the seed of which had been pur- 
ciiased, viz., Silver King, Phillis -Marvel, and Marshairs No. 3, none 
were pickled before seeding. To this omission I think may be attri¬ 
buted a somewhat serious attack of .s/z/vF’ or ''hhtrl' as it 

is better known amongst us, from which some varieties suffered rather 
badly. This disease appeared to have taken a firmer hold of Gluyas 
than of any other variety, and I roughly estimated at the time that 
fully one-fifth of the plants had been destroyed by it, with the result 
I hat the yield of this variety was materially reduced by it. 

I append below, in Table III., details and yields of the various 
plots: — 


TABLE III. 

Slfoirnff/ Details of Yields of Various Plots in NottlPs in 1904- 


Plots. 

Varieties. 

Area. 

Total 
Produce 
per Acre. 

Grain 

per 

Acre. 

Straw to 

60 lbs, 
of Grain. 

Grain to 
100 lbs. 
of Straw. 



! acres. 

lbs. i 

bushels. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 

King’s Early 

. 17S6 

2,923 

15-16 

193 

31 

2 

Gluyas . 

10-57 

3,441 

19-47 

177 

34 

3 

Mixture of Early Wheat 

5 

Cut 

for 

Hay. 


4 

King’s Early . 

.1 48-00 

4,209 

2-2-5S 

186 

32 

5 

Gluyas . 

. 21-47 

4,459 

24*24 

183 

33 

6 

Silver King . 

4-83 

4,694 

•23-24 

202 

30 

7 

Fan . 

. 10-14 

3,881 

.18*84 ^ 

206 , 

29 

8 

Oububekar (Russian) .. 

0-54 

2,500 

12 65 

198 ! 

30 

9 

Pyeckar (Russian)' 

0-54 

1,852 

6-11 

303 : 

20 

10 

■Smart’s Pioneer. 

1-69 

4,290 

13-90 ' 

309 

19 

11 

Warwick. 

2-87 

4,753 (?) 

16-88 ' 

282 

21 

12 

Jerkin ... . 

.! 2-71 

6,801 (?) 

19*70 1 

350 

17 

13 

Fan .. . 

.; 1-50 

4,820 

16-68 : 

289 

21 

14 

King’s Early ■. 

2-78 ; 

4,658 

18*26 

255 

24 

15 

Early Purple Straw 


r-ut 

for 

Hay. 


16 

Marshall’s No. 3... 

! 1-70 1 

3,635 

' 2M6 

172 

35 

17 

Leak’s Rust-proof 

1*70 i 

5,22B:(?) 

13*78 : 

394 

16 

18 1 

Defiance. 

2-63 i 

3,570 

13-12 : 

272 

22 

19 1 

Galland’s Hybrid 

1-67 

3,013 ' 

9-56 

315 : 

19 

20 

King’s Early 

. 2’66 1 

3,445 

16-48 

209 

29 

21 

Dart’s Imperial ... 

1-67 

4.221 

11*28 

374 : 

IS 

22 

Bearded Innominate 

2*47 ' 

2,401 

14*99 

160 

,37 

23 

Silver King 

1*59 

' 5,650 

23*29 

242 

25 

24 

Marshall’s, No. 3...' 

1-69 

5,491 

22-20 

247 

24 , 

25 

Phillis Marvel . 

1*69 

6,509 

21-14 

308 i 

19 

26 

King’s Early 

. 1-69 

6,038 

26*62 ; 

226 

26 

27 

Majestic ,. 

9*70 

3,690 

17*35 ' 

213 

. 28, ;■ 

28 

'Majestic (broadcast) 


Cut 

for I 

Hay. 



Totals for Field , 

h 56-387 

1 4,077 

i 20’0l' 

204 

',2'9'; 


At the outset it should be premised that this field, because 'of,''its 
extreme patchiness,, is singularly ill adapted'to the purposes .for;, wliich 
it w^as sown, viz., the testing of■ different varieties, of wheat:one',withvtlie 
other. , We find in it the light, dusty limestone .soil ' so' characteristie 
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of our mailee country? pine ridge sand, loams, and heavy soils of various 
descriptions. This irregularity in texture, and consequently in natural 
fertility, is well illustrated in the varying yields of the several plots of 
King’s Early scattered over the held. They are siiniinarised below, in 
Table IV.: ~~~ 


TABLE lY. 


Showing Yields from liitiefs Early, on iJtfferenf 


Number of Plot. 

Total Produce per Acre, 

('irain per Acre. 


' Jb.s. 

Imshels. 

1 

2,023 

10 • 16 

4 

4.209 

22-58 

14 

4,658 ' 

18 26 

20 . 

3,445 

16'48 

26. 

I 6,038 

26-62 


Tims, for King’s Early in the same field the yields varied from 
about I J tons of total produce and 15 bushels to tlie acre to 2 r 5 tons of 
total produce and nearly 27 bushels to the acre. Concerning this well- 
known variety of wheat, there is little to be added to what has from 
year to year been said of it in the College reports. Its perfect adapta¬ 
bility to Eosewortby conditions, particularly on the ligliter class of 
land, has now been demonstrated for years, and it is pleasing to note 
that on one plot at least it heads the averages for the year. It is not 
rustproof, but with us it has always ripened its grain sufficiently early 
to escape any, distinct pinching, and this was again the case in the pre¬ 
sent season. I am bound, however, to repeat that this variety appears 
to me to have degenerated somewhat in its yielding capabilities, and 
that this falling off may be attributed to the long use of the same seed 
without the adoption of any systematic form of selection. I propose 
ill the future endeavouring to remedy this defect. 

In Kottle’s, as in Ebsary’s A, the yield of Gluyas was very satis¬ 
factory, and this notwithstanding a - bad attack of flag smut already re- 
ferred toin fact, Plots 2 and 5-of Gluyas yielded respectively better 
than Plots 1 and 4 of King's E^trly, to which tliey were contiguous. 
There was not a sign of rust on this wheat, and the' sample of Frairi 
secured ■w'-as of very high quality. I have no hesitation in classing this 
wheat as one of the best for grain under our conditions. 

' la this held there w^ere two plots of Silver King,, viz., .t-^lots 6' and 
23, both of which T'eturned appi'oximately'equal yields'of grain, but 
very different'yields of total produce. 'Thus,, whilst in Plot 6 there 
were'30 t). of grain for every 100'lb. of straw, there were only 25 in 
Plot, 23. I must here repeat that this variety appears, to ' have excel- 
■lent yielding qualities,, but that' under our'conditions it is far too sus¬ 
ceptible to red' rust to render' advisable its general 'use. I noticed, too, 
a rather marked tendency to',unevenness in'ripe'iiing off tlie grain. ''.. , 

'The two plots of'Fan, 7 and 13, were,to' ,us exceeclfngly '."tis.ip- 
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pointing. They yielded far less than we had anticipated, maiiiiy, 1 
fear, owing to a greater susceptibility to rust than we had suspected. 

The two Russian wdieats, Cububekar and Pyeckar, were secured by 
the Agent-General at the instance of the late Mr. F. E. FI. W. Kric- 
liaiiii. They were first sown at the College in 1903, and the grain 
secured sown again at Nottle’s in 1904. The seed sent out was exceed¬ 
ingly impure. Before harvest, without any special difficulty, I picked 
out 10 to 12 distinct varieties from one and the same plot, and so gene¬ 
ral was the mixture that it was quite impossible to determine to which 
variety belonged the euphonious name under which the blend was received. 
Of tlie two plots the one labelled Pyeckar was an almost complete failure, 
and 1 do not propose re-sowing it. Cububekar, on the other liatid, 
yielded far better grain that was sown or originally received, and it is 
quite possible that it may prove of value to us yet. 

Smart's Pioneer was badly affected with rust, and the same may 
be said of Leak’s Rustproof, Dart’s Imperial, and Defiance. None of 
these varieties are of much value here. 

Jerkin and Warwick may be said to have fairly held their >wii, 
escaping rust by relatively early maturity. Both varieties are com¬ 
mendable both for grain and hay in this district. 

Marshail’s No. 3, very popular in many districts, yielded well here 
this season. It is not rust proof, but the grain did not suffer from the 
slight traces that could be noticed here and there. 

Bearded Innominate can oiil}’ be described as fair. Like King’s 
Early, and for similar reasons, it has lost somewhat its earlier yielding 
qualities. 

Phillis Marvel, grown for the first time on the College Farm, 
yielded fairly well, whilst Galland’s Hybrid was cut too early, the grain 
being completely shrivelled and the yield much reduced. 

I\Iajestic was somewhat disappointing. The standing crop had all 
the appearance of a heavy yield; ‘‘white heads,” however, reduced it 
considerably below our anticipations. 

It will be noted that, notwithstanding a heavier yield, the relation 
of straw to grain in this field remains substantially the same as in Eb- 
sary’s A, viz., about a bushel of grain, to 100 lb. of straw. 


Field No. 5. 

ratif Tihfory .— Ill view of the ordinary forms of rotation in use in 


this district, viz.: 

-(a) 1, bare fallow; 2, wheat; or (b) 1, 

2, wheat ; 3, grazing—the past history of this paddock is 
interest. It is summarised below : — ■ 

1897 

Bare fallow 

1898 

... Wheat 

■ 1899 , 

... ... ... Wheat 

1900 

Bare fallow 

1901 

.. 'Wheat and oats 

■ 1902 

Grazed 

1903 

... , ■ .... Bare fallow 

' 1904 

... * Wheat 
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Thus, in four years, from 1898 to 1901, this field was three times 
under crop, and, speaking from memory, the crops reaped were very 
satisfactory. It would add to the interest were the respective yields 
available. Unfortunately, however, I can find no record of them. 

It was in this field that were laid out tlie usual manure plots. Un¬ 
fortunately, the record of the plots was not kept sufficiently carefully, 
and, as the results secured at harvest are more or less contradictory, it 
would serve no good purpose to publish them. I must again express the 
opinion that to shift manure plots from field to field can no longer help 
towards solving the various problems with which wheatgrowing is beset; 
and I propose during the incoming season establishing what I hope will 
prove permanent experimental plots. For it is only by constant repe¬ 
tition that the disturbing eifect of ‘‘season'’ can be neutralised. 

With the exception of 11'96 acres sown to King's Early, the whole 
of the field was in the past season under Bearded Innominate. This 
paddock was sowni last of all, seeding extending from May 14 to 25. 
The crop was, therefore, later than in the other paddocks. Straw was 
somewhat short, but lieads good. About 80 ft), of seed to the acre was 
sown, and over the greater portion of the area about 1 cwt. of super¬ 
phosphate to the acre was used. 

The 11*96 acres of King’s Early yielded 128*8 bushels, or 10*77 
bushels per acre, whilst the 110*39 acres of Bearded Innominate yielded 
1,903*53 bushels, or 17*25 bushels per acre. Thus the yield of the 
whole field was 16*61 bushels to the acre, a return not at all unsatisfac¬ 
tory for a late crop. 

Total Yield of the Wheat Crop on the College Farm in 1904-05. 

We are now in a position to determine what has been the total 
average yield of the wheat crops on the College Farm during the past 
season. 

TABLE V. 


— ■ , , ■ 1 

Area Reaped for 
< train. 

! 

1 Total Yield. , 

1 

Yield per Acre. 

Ebsary’sA' 

.Nottle’s .. ' , ., ' 

acres, i 

1 bushels. 

1 bushels. 

51-30 : 

' 805-41 1 

1 15*70 

mss 1 

3,129*21 ,| 

20'*01 

Field, No. 5 ■ , .. ■ .., 

122-35 ' 

' 2,032-33 ■ 

16*61 

, Total area reaped for Wheat 

;wo-o.? 1 

1 

5,966*93 

18-08 


Ill connection with this yield of 18 bushels from 330 acres, it slipulcl 
be 'noted that'much of' the area ■.under'"crop was takeit"''''up with purely 
.experimental p,lots, ■and varieties more or ■ less ill adapted: to.,our' con- 
di'fcio.ns. ' Had thC' .same; a.r,ea , been ■ worked ,;as"'an, ordinary"..farm, ..the' 
average .yield would no doubh.kave.been''heavler,^'Tv ■; A'A ■', 

(To he continued') 
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COST OF A BUSHEL OF WHEAT OM FALLOW. 

By F. CoLEMAK, Saddleworth. 

[At the February meeting of the Saddleworth Branch of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau, Mr. Coleman submitted the following estimate of the 
cost of growing wheat on fallow on his farm in 1904. Criticism on these 
figures is invited. —En.] 

Basis for Estimate. 

Cost of team, six horses, with plough, etc., one man, one day: — 


Feed, 2^ bags (40 lb. each) chaff, and 24 sheaves 

hay (74 lb, each) ... ... ... ... ... 4 7 

Depreciation and risk on team (value, ^120), at 

15 per cent. ... ... ... ... ... 1 3 

Depreciation on plough, 10 per cent. (3-furrow) 0 6 

Wear and tear on shares ... ... ... ... 0 10 

Labour, one man, with board, at 27s. 6d. per week 4 7 

Total cost, with plough, etc. ... ... ... 11 9 


Cost of team, three horses, with seeddrill, per day, 93. 2d. 

Cost of team, four horses, with harvester, including depreciation, 10 


per cent., 25 days, 16s. lid. 

Cost of an acre of wdieat on fallow: — 

Ploughing, 3-furrow, 4 acres a day, per acre ... 3 0 

Scarifying twice, at Is. 6d., 8 acres a day ... 3 0 

Harrowing, twice, at 4d. ... ... ... ... 0 8 

Drilling in seed and manure ... ... ... 1 0 

Seed wheat, 1 bushel ... ... ... ... 3 4 

Afanure, 1 cwt. superphosphate ... ... ... 4 3 

Rent, for two years, at 4s. 4d. ... ... ... 8 8 

District Council rate for two years ... ... ... 0 4 

Land tax, two years, Jd. in the £ ... ... ... 0 4 

Reaping, cleaning, and bagging, with harvester ... 2 6 

Cornsacks, twine, and labour, with four-bag crop »2 6 

Total cost per acre, with harvester ... £1 9 7 


If stripper and winnower are used, the cost would be: For stripping, 
2s. 6d.: cleaning, od. a bag, or Is. 8d. an acre (four-bag crop), making 
total, with stripper instead of harvester, £1 11s. 3d. 

Return, 1904 crop, 15 bushels 32 lb. clean wheat, at 3s. l|d., £2 Ss. 
4|cl.; leaving profit, with harvester, of 18s. Sid. per acre : or, with 
stripper and winnower, of 17s. per acre ; equal to Is. 2d. and Is. l|d. per 
bushel profit respectively. 

Tlie above estimate is for wheat alone, and returns from stubble c-’T 
grazing and value of straw and cocky chaff form, of cour.se, part of the 
return. The members of the Branch generally approved the estimate as 
a fair one for the district. With some the item of ploughshares would 
be heavier; possibly rent a" Ittle less if stony ground. ' Mr. Frost .con¬ 
sidered value of team too. low at £120, but 15 per cent, depreciation and. 
risk of loss would meet the case probably. 
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DOES THE FARMER BEMEFIT FROM A HIGH F.A.Q. 
STANDARD FOR WHEAT? 

By IT. L. Summers. 

Ti:e ab^3ve question is frequently asked f3y the farmers of Soiitii 
Australia wlieii tiie iniich-vexed subject of the standard bushei is under 
discussion, a.nd as frequently is answered in the affirmative by the mein- 
bers of tlie Corn Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce. While 
it is, no doubt, true that many of our. farmers believe that it is to the 
benefit of the State s reputation to have a high standard for our wheat,, 
a c-reater ii urn her contend that tlie farmer hiniself does not reap any 
Jiireet benefit, . Every one of them will readily admit that a wheat 
v;ei£'idn2' 64 lb. to the measured busiiel is of greater intrinsic value than 
a .sample weighing only 61 Itn, but many coiifide,ntIy assert that the 
act:o!i of the wiieatbiiye.rs in refusi.ng to pay aiiythi,ng extra for 
cjver‘Staiida,rd samples is iiot consistent witii tlie view' that the heavier 
the wiieat the better the price it will fetch in the workUs markets. In 
tx*iiiicrtio,n a study of the f.a.q. standards fixed in the three wheat- 
exp^nting States of Australia during the past ten years will be of 
interest. The foi,iowing table gives the standards fixed each season: — 

F.A.Q. STAND.A.RDS FOR WhEAT. 



N.S. Wales, 8. 

Australia. 

Uictoria. 


lbs. per bush. lbs 

per bush. 

lbs. per bush 

IS93-6 

. — 

63 

611 

1S96-7 ... 

. .. —- 

63 

61 

139T-S ... 

. - ■ 

62 

61 

lS'93-9 ... 

.'.. 61 

63 

621 

1399-1900 

. ... 61 

63 

621 

IIUHI-Ol ... 

.. . 611 

63 

621 

1001-02 ... 

. ' 6U 

62 

61” 

1902-03 .... 

. —~ 

63 

:— 

1903-04 ... 

.. ... 61 

611 

601 

1904-05' ... 

... .. 591 

63” 

611 

Tiiese fig nr. 

es .show that in. everv imstance 

Soutii Australia lias 


Iiig'lier staiiciard than Victoria or 'New South'Wales, varying from h tt>. 
per biisliel to' 1-| !b. per bushel above Victoria, and h !b. to 31 lb. per 
bushel above the standard of New South Wales. This being so, it fob 
lows ' tiiat, siioiiki our title question be answered in' the affir¬ 
mative, Sotitii Australian wheat is always worth rr.ore than that of 
eitiier of the neigliboiiriiig States. In■ this connection it will, of course, 
be understood tiiat we are speaking of our f.a.q. wheat, and not ■ of 
special qualities. 

D/fcs the Soiitli xlustraiian farmer get'a better' price for, his wheat 
irm.:! tlie laniier in New South Wales' or the farmer iii Victoria, who 
soils under a lower' standard ? This question is a very difficult one to 
answer. We cannot eo.mpa.re ■telegraphed ■ prices of. London 'sales of 
cargoes, because the size of'the'cargo',the date ,of'delivery,';'and .qondi- 
tians of 'cliarter, etc., may all affect 'the po'Sition, and, we are therefore 
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conipeiled to fall back on the daily published prices of wheat at the 
three principal ports, vi 2 ._, Sydne^p Alelbourne, and Port Adelaide. In 
ilie following table, therefore, we give the prices at each port on 
ary 31 and February 7—or the nearest dates thereto— of each year: — 


Y ear. 


Melbourne. 

Sydney. Poi: 

•t Adelai 



Prices, 

Prices. 

Pr 

ices. 


( January 31 

5 

0 Imptd. vrlieat quoted 

4 

1 

1 L' C? fJ “ U 

( February 7 

5 

0 


4 

24 

1S96-7 

( January 31 

5 

8 


5 

s" 

C February 7 

5 

9 


5 

8 ' 

1897-S 

( January 31 

3 

54 

4 1 

4 

5 

( Februaiw 7 

4 

3' 

4 2 

4 

5 

1898-9 

f Januaiy 31 

2 

6| 

2 7 

o 

7 

X February 7 

2 

64 

2 8 

o 

64 

1899-00 

c January 31 

2 

84 

2 9 

2 

8“ 

(_ February 7 

2 

94 

2' 81 

D 

8 

1900-01 

[ January 31 
\ February 7 

9 

2 

8' 

8 

2 7“ 

2 7' 

9 

2 

S 

8 

1901-02 

( January 31 

3 

1 

3 1 

9 

11 

( February 7 

3 

5 

3 1 

9 

11 

1902-3 

\ January 31 

6 

3 

6 1 

5 

10 

( February 7 

6 

3 

6 4 

5 

10 

1903-4 

1 January 31 

9 

94 

2 94 

9 

10 

1 February 7 

2 

10“ 

2 9i 

9 

9 

1904-5 

f January 31 
( February 7 

3 

3 

4 

4| 

3 44 

3 4" 

3 

3 

44 

4“ 


Ill dealing with these figures the iirices during seasons 1S95-6, 
1896-7, 1897-8, and 1902-3 must be ' discarded, as the market was 
governed, not by London prices, but by comparative failure from an 
export point of view of the Australian crops. The figures in each ease 
are taken from The South Austmliati Ee(/’o<feSs daily telegrams, and, 
assuming that they are correct, they unquestionabl}^ indicate that, with 
a very few exceptions, the price for wheat at Port Adelaide is , lower 
than, at either Sydney or Melbourne, notwithstanding our higher stan¬ 
dard ; and, moreover, the Fort Adelaide figures are given as f.o.b., 
while often the prices in, the other States are cpioted ‘'ex trucks”, or 'A*x 
stored’ If, then, a high standard means higher prices for our wheat in 
the London market, who reaps the benefit? , Apparently it is not tlie 
farmer. In The Eegnttr of February 21 Messrs. J. Barling A Son 
mention current London quotations for Australian cargoes of wheat as 
follows:— "iSIew South Wales, 32s. 3d. to 32s. 6d,. per quarter: Vic¬ 
torian, 32s. 6d. to 32s. 9d. per quarter; South Australian, 32s. 9d. to 
33s. per quarter.” These prices therefore show that with a higher 
standard our wheat is worth 3d. per quarter more than Victorian. This' 
works out to less than a half-penny per bushel increase in price, for 
1| lb. hig,her standard yet the farmer vcho delivers wheat, equal to'the 
Victorian standard would be docked Id. to 2d. per bushel by the ,;South 
Australian,,, wheatbuyer. 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

The foliowiiig results of analyses of samples of fertilisers taken by 
the Inspector of Fertilisers during the past three months are published 
for general information. In each case the certificate of constituents or 
guarantee registered by the vendor is shown in brackets, thus-—(36 per 
cent.)—immediately before the results of the analyses; — 

Elder, Smith, A Co., Limited.— Lawes' Superphosphate — Water- 
soluble phosphate (37 per cent.), 38 per cent., 38*6 per cent., 36*5 per 
cent., 38 per cent. 

Clftterbuciv Brothers. —Elder Superphosphate — Water-soluble 
phos|:)hate ("37 per cent.), 38*9 per cent., 38*6 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited.— Mineral 
Superpiiosphate—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 38*6 per cent., 
39'S per cent.: citrate-soluble phosphate (2 per cent.), not tested : acid- 
soluble phosphate (6*5 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited.— Guano Super¬ 
phosphate—Water-soluble phosphate (25 per cent.), 32*2 per cent., 33*8 
per cent.: citrate-soluble phosphate (5 per cent.), 4*7 per cent., 2*8 p6r 
cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per cent.), 3*2 per cent. 

George Wills d: Co.—United Alkali Co. Mineral Superphosphate 
—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 38*5 per cent. 

,D. & J., Fowler, Llmited. —Albatross Mineral Superphosphate— 
Water-soluble phosphate (36'per cent.), 37*3 per cent. 

Wallaroo 'Phosphate Co.— Mineral Superphospliate—Water- 

soluble pliospale (36 per cent.), 39 per cent., 39*5 per cent. 

XoRMAN A- Co.—Reliance Superphosphate—Water-soluble plios- 
phate (34 per cent,), 36*8 per cent., 36*3 per cent.: acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (3 per cent.), not tested. 

Avstealasian Implement Co., Limited.— Farmers' Favourite Fer¬ 
tiliser—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per, cent.), 38*9 per cent., 36*2 per 
cent. 

; Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Lim:i' ted.— Wheat Man¬ 
ure—Xitroge,!! (1*05 per cent.), 0*9 per cent. ; water-soluble phosphate 
(28T per cent.), 29*1 per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate, (5*9 per cent.), 
,6*8 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate.(6 per cent.), 8*2 per cent. 

' .Adelaide Chemical and Fertilis'ER- Co., Limited.— Bone Super¬ 
phosphate— Nitrogen (1*6 per'cent.), 1*4 per cent., 2 per cent.; water- 
soluble pliospiiate(lo*2 per cent.), 27*4 per'.cent., 20*4 per cent.; citrate- 
soluble phosphate, .{lo'S' per cent.), 10*9 per cent.;' acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (6*8 per ce,'at,), 13 per..cent. 

S.A. Fa's.m,eb.S'’' Co-0p.e,rati¥e: Union.—B lack "Horse Superphosphate 
—Water-soluble''pI:iosphate:I(36 per''ce.,nt.), .3Y''per cent. 
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Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited,— Bone Manure 
—Nitrogen (3*5 per cent.), 3*6 per cent. : acid-soInble pliospiiate (30*5 
per cent.), 39 per cent. 

Excelsior ALanure Co.—B one Alannre—Nitrogen (2 per cent.), 3 
per cent.: acid-soluble phosphate (30 per cent.), 32*2 per cent. 

Excelsior AIanure Co.—B onedust—Nitrogen (3*25 per cent.), 3*5 
per cent. : acid-soluble phosphate (44 per cent.), 45*2 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited. --Bonedust— 
Nitrogen (2*5 per cent.), 3*1 per cent., 4*1 per cent. : acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (45 per cent.), 50 per cent., 44 per cent. 

L. Conrad.— Bonedust—Nitrogen (3*6 per cent.), 2'9 per cent. : 
acid-soluble phosphate {43*6 per cent.), 48*6 per cent. 

Norman & Co..Reliance Thomas Phospiiate—Acid-soluble phos¬ 

phate (30 per cent.), 28*4 per cent. 
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CIDERIVIAKINC» 

RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIOHS BY F. 4 . LLOYD, F.C.S.? F.LC„ 


f Coni inn ed from page 370. j 


Storing the Giber. 


The filtered cider goes direct from the filter into the barrel in which 
it is to be stored. The barrel is nearly filled, and immediately bunged, 
down tight. It should be immbered vtdth a distinct nmnberj which 
\TilI, if proper records are kept, enable the \Yliole of its history to he 
looked up at any subsequent date. The great necessity for these barrels 
to be scriipiiloiisly clean need not be enforced. There is, however, one 
point of importance on which opinions seem to differ, but on which I 
have no hesitation in saying there is no ground for diiiere,!ice of opinion, 
viz., as to how the barrels should be stored. The barrels in list be stored 
on their sides, and not on their ends. I have noticed, when visiting 
various farmhouses, that much of the cider is stored in casks kept up¬ 
right,,. As the result of both observation and experiment, I find that cider 
so stored does not keep so well as wiieii the barrels are laid clown. Cider 
is more liable to become acid in an upright barrel than in a barrel laid 
down. Xow, cider does not become acid nriless ah' gets to it. In fact, 
the longer eider is kept free from air, the less acid-it becomes. Why 
does air get to it more readily wiien the barrel is- uprigiit ? I think the 
rent-son is not difficult to find. Whenever a barrel is tho-roughly cleaned 
tile head is the part taken out." It may be replaced with skill, but it 
is never so tight as it was originally. So long as it is wet it may be 
tight: but if allowed to get dry, it opens more readily than other part 
of the barrel. When the barrel is upright the head does get dry unless 
special means are hikeii to keep it moist, and these are seldom satisfac¬ 
tory, Therefore, air reaches the cider, the alcohol undergoes a change, 
and is slowly converted into acetic acid (vinegar). 

As an outcome of the investigations, the 'cellars at Butleigli ii«ive 
been completely rearranged, so that no barrel is allowed to stand on its 
end. Some correspoiideiice has taken place in the public press as re¬ 
gards the desirabilit}^ of thus arranging the barrels. In the priiicipial 
wiiie-produciiig ,,factories in the world, however, one of the most striking 
facts is that ' 1,1 earW all of the barrels are lying down. The only ex- 
ceptio-iis seem to be the very large blending vats -employed, and even 
these are -not'always "upright. .Thus the large vat of Messrs. Moet and 
G'lia-ndon, ,-of, Epernay, which holds 12,000 gallons, is not on end, and in 
photographs' of the vatting-rooin of this same firni' not a single barrel 
■ ea,ii b-€ seen ,011 end,'' though in places they are stacked in five, rows. 
Surely tliiS' arraiigenient, ,adopted by old-established wine manufac¬ 
turers,^ -ca,iiiiot be due to any accident^ ■ but is done deliberately and 
with' a,'purpose;; and „it' is a stron-g confirmation of the necessity of feeep- 
ing the barrels,on their s,id€S.'' .In,fact, if-you,,,wish the cider to; keep, 
the barrels must not s^and on,'end. 
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The storing barrels should not be spiled until it is absollately 
necessary. The custom of spiling casks, and now and again drawing 
a little out for friends to taste, is a fertile source of deterioi’atioii. The 
air gets in, after each drop is drawn {'unless the cider is liiglily carbon¬ 
ated, i.e., contains a large quantity of gas), and then vinegar ferinenta- 
tion starts. The spiles sometimes leak a little, the cider trickles clown 
tiie barrel, and in hot weather you will find a slimy mass where the eider 
has run. This growth is injurious to the cider, and should never be 
allowed to exist in a cider cellar. Keep the ouLsides of the casks 
scrupulously free from it, for wlie.n next you draw a gclass of cider from 
such a cas.k, the chances are that, in replacing the spile, you will in¬ 
troduce some of the slimy growth to carry on its destructive action in¬ 
side the barrel. The remedy for each of these evils is easy and obvious. 
Do not spile tiie barrels until you wish to sell, and are bound to sample. 

Drawtxg from Barrels. 

Cider, except that which is stored in bottle, must of necessity be 
stored in large barrels. When it is required to send a wav a small 
cask, containing 12, 18, or 36 gallons of cider, it is necessary to draw 
this quantity from one of the large .storing barrels. Experience lias 
proved that the cider remaining in the storing barrel, after this ab- 
.straction has taken place, will not retain its higli quality. Now, the 
reason for this is simple. If 18 gallons of cider are taken out of a 
barrel, tlie same volume of air must be drawn in. The result is nearly 
always injurious to the cider. In the first place, the air so drawn into 
the barrel is liable to be polluted with germs which might set up an 
undesirable fermentation. Even if tins air be first purified by passing 
it through a special bung made for the purpose, the air which enters 
may still be productive of harm by starting fermentation anew, or by 
enabling the acetic acid ferment, should it be present in the Juice, to 
commence its baneful action. 

To overcome tiiese difficulties, a cylinder of compressed liquid car¬ 
bonic .acid was obtained in 1897, together with a pressure gauge and 
reducing valve, which apparatus is necessary to enable us to use tlie 
gas. By connecting the cylinder of carbonic acid gas with a barrel it 
is possible to draw from this barrel as much cider as is required without 
allowing any air to enter, tlie place of the cider being immediately taken 
by tiie carbonic acid gas. This same gas is produced by the natural 
fermentation of,the apple juice, and acts as a preservative so long as 
tlie juice is thoroughly impregnated with it. Heiice, by its application 
ill this way we do but maintai,M artificially the condition which ordinarily 
Nature has brought about in ,a cask. There is this' further advantage. 
When cider is in cask it is, or .rather .should be, fully impregnated, with 
the carbo,!iic • acid gas produced by fermentation ; but in drawing .the 
•cider'out of the barrel .much o.f this'gas, is, lost., 'If, iioweverUt,iie''cider 
be drawn out of the barrel by,, or under, pressure, then there"is ■"iiiucli 
less: fear of .the gas escaping when the cider is being drawn into a-' s,mali 
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cask. Tile result is that the cider in this small cask will keep longer, and 
be of better quality, than if the gas had been allowed to escape. Ike 
above results ai'e of importance, not only to the cidermaker, who has 
to draw cider from large into small barrels: but also to those who wish 
to bottle nearly dry cider, or to produce a bottled cider which, while 
having ample life when the bottle is open, shall yet not have the siiper- 
abunclaiit effervescence of champagne. 

Bottling. 

Cider when exposed to the air' is liable to rapidly turn sour. From 
personal experience I know that cider would be drunk in many London 
homes were it not that, the consumption being small, by the time a 
cask is half emptied, what remains is not fit to drink. Partly owing to 
this, partly to the fact that most bottled cider placed on the market, 
until quite recently, has been either too sweet, too gaseous, or too dear 
(as compared with cider in cask), the consumption of cider has been 
comparatively small. It therefore appeared to be desirable to experi- 
, iiient upon the effects of hottling, as I am quite certain tliat if cider is 
to become a popular drink it will have to be supplied mainly in bottles. 

The chief advantage of bo’ttling is that cider almost invariably im¬ 
proves in flavour by keeping, or, perhaps, to state it more precisely, 
during the time it is in bottle. The disadvantage is that, even if bottled 
directly it comes from the filter, when it is absolutely clear and spark¬ 
ling, in course of time a deposit forms in the bottle. This deposit, 
however, should be small, and, if the bottles are kept upright for a day 
or two before being opened, it sinks to the bottom, and the contents of 
the bottle may then be poured off without disturbing the sediment. The 
cider contains enough gas to be ‘‘bright,'” but is not too effervescing. 

If the cider is not clear when bottled, then a copious deposit is 
formed. Fermentation proceeds too far, and sonietimes the bottles 
burst, or the juice becomes so highly charged with gas that it is im¬ 
possible to obtain tiie contents of the bottle without the whole of tlic 
sediment rising up. The production of effervescing bottled cider ap¬ 
pears, therefore,' to be a branch of the industry which the ordinary 
farmer' had better not attempt.. On the other hand, the production of 
a good, "fairly'dear, and'moderately .sparkling bottled cider, for one's 
.o'w.n consumption, or to supply to neighbours who are not cidermakers, is 
'Hot 'att'ended by''much difficulty, esp.e'Ciai]y where the use of a filtei is 
: procurable.', ' ;The cider must bO'absolU'tely clear for bottling, and it 
''ShcmM' be. bottled "direct from' the fi'lter, - ''ThiS' is the ,,result of long- 
,' ,'CO!itiiiued''ex:'P'€riinetits., , The. experiment was tried of leaving the bottles 
,'ci'pen ,'for twelve ."'hours,,''after they- were filled, and before clo.sing them; 

results proved conclusively, that much better cider w^as obtained by, 
.cl'osing t,iie bottles' immediately after they were filled. Experiments 
were .also made, tn determine, whether it'was better, to' bottle cider as it 
comes .fro'iii the filter 'or .after'it .had been subsequently stored in barrel. 
A good cider was filtered on January 19, and several dozens of bottles 
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were filled. The remainder of the cider was placed in a cask, and on 
March 19, nf,, two months after filtering, was bottled direct from the 
cask. The bottles were kei^t initii the following January, when the 
two varieties’were most carefully tasted. There was a iinanimoiis opin¬ 
ion that the cider bottled direct from the filter was of far better quality 
than the cider bottled from the cask two months later. 

ifany experiments have Been made to determine the best time and 
condition of the cider for bottling. It is found that if bottled with 
a gravity of or above 1.025, the subsequent fermentation will break 
n)any of the bottles, or else cause a considerable loss from leakage. More¬ 
over, in those bottles which do not break a large deposit is formed, 
which, even if first allowed to settle, has a tendency to rise when the 
bottle is opened, owing to the rapid evolution of gas, so that the liquid 
cannot be poured out clear. Strange to say, in spite of this large 
deposit of material, the amount of alcoholic fermentation which has 
taken place is comparatively small. It has, tlierefcre, been found 
desirable not to bottle until the cider contains as much alcohol as is 
desired in the cider when it has to be consumed, or at least 4 per cent, 
of alcohol. For example, if the average gravity of the juice from press 
was 1.058, it will not contain 4 per cent, of alcohol until the gravity 
has fallen to 1.023, and it will then contain over 4 per cent, of sugar, 
and so be a medium sweet cider. No fixed gravity can be laid down as 
a standard for bottling. It must first dei^end in a great measure upon 
the quality of tiie original apple juice. The gravity, however, must 
not be higher than 1.025, and the cider when bottled must not contain 
less than 4 per cent, of alcohol. Having satisfied these primary con¬ 
ditions, the gravity must next be regulated by the desire to make sweet, 
medium, or dry cider. 

Good, sweet, bottled cider can only be made from juice having 
originally a high specific gravity. When the original gravity of the 
juice is below 1.063, it is only possible to make good medium dry cider 
for bottling. 

For dry cider, the liquid when bottled should contain only about 
2 per cent, of sugar, and this corresponds nearly always to a gravity 
of 1.010. The cider at Butleigh is bottled in screw-stoppered, clear, 
light-green bottles, holding one-sixth of a gallon. If the bottles are 
more expensive than ordinary corked bottles, they have many advan¬ 
tages. There is no trouble about corks, and eider can be easily spoiled 
by bad corks. They do'not require tying or wiring down, nor is it 
necessary to cap them with foil in order to make them look well. That 
the public ■ prefer these bottles is certain. A glass of cider can be 
drawn out, and the bottle immediately restoppered, so that the remain¬ 
ing cider can'be used at a subsequent meal, even 24 hours later. 

After being' filled; the bottles should; be stored in bins on,their sides,', 
not upright,'and the ■ bins 'carefully ' labelled to correspond with; the 
barrels. 
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Chainpagrie cider is made either by allowing- an excessive amount 
of fermentation to take place in tlie bottle, and then removing the 
sediment, or by fiiteriiig the juice and artificially aerating with car¬ 
bonic acid gas. The latter process is only capable of being carried out 
in factories. The former is the system adopted in the champagne, in¬ 
dustry, and is the most difficult and expensive to perform. But experi¬ 
ments were made at Biitleigh, and the results were satisfactory. The 
system is as follows : — 

After fernientation has proceeded sufficiently the bottles are placed 
in a frame sloping so that the mouth vis downward. Every day or two 
each bottle is twisted half-vva}^ round. The sediment gradually collects 
in the neck of tlie bottle, and finally upon the cork. Unfortunately, it 
is necessary to have corked bottles for this operation, unless it can be 
performed under special conditions. When the sediment has thus col¬ 
lected the cork is drawn out, the bottle being liekl mouth downward, 
and the sediment is washed away with a little cider wliich escapes. The 
cork is immediately replaced and fastened down. This operation, 
termed disgorging, is exceptionally difficult to carry out, and rec|iiires a 
certain amount of apparatus as well as skill. It is now performed on a 
large scale by freezing the cider in the neck of the bottle, removing the 
cork, scraping out the small portion of ice which contains the sediment, 
and re-corking with a clean, new cork. 

Where this metliod of operating i-s carried out screw-stoppered 
bottles might be used. The process is costly, and cannot be generally 
adopted until better prices can .be obtained for realh’ excellent cham¬ 
pagne cider, wiiich is quite as good as real champagne, and is perhaps 
not nil frequently sold as dianipagne. 

Recouds. 

Tiiose who wish to succeed in cidermaking must carefully record 
• every fact regarding each barrel of cider made. The work that is done 
from day to day slioiiid be recorded in a day-book, and a cellar-book, 
.(or cider-ledger) will subsequently have to be filled up,from the day-book. 
I have drawn up the two following forms for these records, which I 
recoinineiid to tliose who desire to keep an accui’ate account of their 
work. Tw.o books of such forms (the best size i.s foolscap), in which 
were carefully recorded what is done each day, would well repay the 
.small amount of, time and trouble involved. 'Moreover, a new in¬ 
terest would be given to the work of cidermaking. 

The conditions of cidermaking diiier on every farm ; the apples, 
the soil, the climate, all affect tiie resulting liquid. The most that 
could be done at Biitleigh was' to seek out some of the more general 
.conditions wiricli affect all makers. But the special conditions which 
exist at any farm will: always play an. important ,pa,rt in the maiiufac- 
t.iire of eider t.iiere, and .each, maker must find out for ■ himse,if what 
t,liese eoiiclitioiis'are. '^If records 'sn^mewhat similar to if not identical 
with the' following were kept.' these conditions would soon be clis- 
.covered, and could be utilised''to advantage:— ' 



Fokm of Day Book with Actuak PIntkie.^. 
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Form of Cellah-book, oh Record of Barrels with the first of 


Entries c 


OP I ED IN 


AND CONCLLDED. 


Barrel X'o. 

Made on ... 

Apples from 
Condition of Apples 
Specific gravity of Juice 
Teiiiperatiire when keeved 


22 

Nov. 3, 1897 

Cook’s C)rciiard 

Good 

1.055 

50" F. 


Skimmed . 


-- 

First time, j 

Second time. | 

Third time. ' 

Late 

... November 11 

November 12 ■ 

_ 

Nature of head 

White 

White 

_ 

Temperature when skininied 

r>2 

53 

— 

Gravity when skimmed 

1-05-2 i 

1*052 

— 

Temperature of Juice in 

barrel 


54 

Specific gravity of Juice 

in barrel 


1.051 

Speci a 1 tre at meat 

Barked. 


Pips cracked 

— 

First time. 

Second time. 

Third time. 

Bate ' ... ... 

... December 10 

_ 

— 

Temperature 

51 



Specific gravity 

1-029 

— 

— 


FdfnrcL —Date, Dec. 18: temperature,, 49: specific gravity, 1.026. 
CoridiiFon of liquid —Good flavour ; clear, but not bright ; pale. 

Sohseqyent Treatment. —March ; bottled 12 dozen, and drew of! re¬ 
mainder into casks under carbonic acid pressure. 

Ta$fe ami Qualitp. —Still excellent. 

lie marks .—The bottled’ cider consumed partly at home Some sent to 
yacht club was found excellent, and suited members’ tastes. 

Cask sent to Sir A. B. ■He writes:—'Tt is far too sweet for my 
taste.’" 

/Cask sent to D. E. F. He wrote:—‘'Very clean,, but not sweet 
■ '.enough for iny taste.” 

fTo be caiitimied.) 
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SOME NOTES ON THE EXPORT TRADE IN FRUIT 

WITH EUROPE^ 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

With the present season the export (jf apples as a regularly estab¬ 
lished line.of trade from this State to Europe will-have passed its first 
d€‘cade. Although the results have been varied, the experience gained 
during that time has been valuable. Steady progress lias been made, 
for, wliile the quantities have gradually risen from about 600 cases in 
1895 to the respectable total of about 100,000 in 1904, tlie quality of 
the product has thus far been fairly well maintained. There are sis'iis, 
however, that with the increasing inqiortance of the trade tliis greatest 
desideratum of all ma}" not seize upon the minds of our growers with 
the same intensity as heretofore. Her geographical position gives Soiitii 
Australia many advantages over her sister States in the export of fruit 
to Europe. The climatic conditions prevailing here enable our growers 
to produce and pack apples of the best kinds in a more matured co^idi- 
tion . and at an earlier date than our neighbours in Victoria or Tas¬ 
mania can hope to attain. Added to this, the fruits grown in all but 
our most distant localities may remain upon the trees several days 
longer than those intended for export by the same vessel from the east¬ 
ern States. The South Australian fruits, though perliaps not so juicy, 
certainly possess better carrying powers than those from the ''a-istern 
States, where the rainfall is usually more generous and the sun heat less 
intense. 

In the handling of the cases the other States enjoy better facili¬ 
ties at the ship’s side, but, with the completion of our outer harbour 
works our present disability in this direction should in a very great 
measure disappear. In many instances when the ship completes the 
stowage of the insulated cargo at Largs Bay the South Australian fruit is 
found on top of thar from the other States. At any rate, whether this 
be the case, or whether the Adelaide fruit occupies separate cool rooms, 
it usually receives whatever benefit accrues from being the last to go 
into the insulated space, and, owing to this position, it is more likely 
to be the first fruit removed when the boat reaches its destination. 
With few exceptions, the fruit-carrying ships now land their cargoes in 
fair condition, and there is every reason to be hopeful that the eventual 
effect of the new Commonwealth law dealing with these matters, conn 
billed with a healthy rivalry between the different shipping lines, will 
certainly tend to diminish the chances of -whole cargoes of fruit being 
landed' in a wet or -damaged condition. ■ The handling of the- cases of 
fruit on the way to the ship, when on'railway, trolly, or lighter, calls 
for considerably more care than ■ is usually granted to them. In 
tills respect the sympathies of all of .those concerned need awakening 
from the 'side' of that lever which controls all human actio'Us, '.viz,,.: self- 
interest., The. Fruitgrowers' Associations and their. representatives on 
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other councils have moved in a commendable manner as far as the rail¬ 
way authorities are concerned, and it is to be hoped they will lose no 
opportunity of keeping before the 'managers of railways, carrying com¬ 
panies, and shipping agents, as well as shipping companies, what poten¬ 
tialities there are in the fruit trade for each of them, providing it be 
earefiiily fostered. By showing that they study his interests, and, by 
so doing, uphold their own, the contideiice of the grower will be gained : 
and unless such confidence be engendered in the minds of the ■ pro¬ 
ducers this trade will ever remain a lame and tardy thing, yielding profit 
and satisfaction to but few. 

On the side of the grower much remains to'be attempted. During 
tlie period i!nder review much has been accomplished, although the 
results in concrete appear small to the -uninitiated. The packing and 
g]'adiiig have improved, but in these there is still much to be achieved. 
While we have not yet acquired that celerity which, characterises the 
work of the Tasmanian packer, we have succeeded in landing the con¬ 
tents of the cases in Euro'pe in a less bruised condition. From the aie 
of pa'per clippings of .fantastic colours, which absorb the slightest .mois¬ 
ture and become a lieavy impressionable mass, or from “cocky chaff,“ 
with its .mould-inducing -flavours, we .have rise.ii to the un,ive,rsai use of 
the elastic and attractive wood ■ wool, which, it is safe to say, ten years 
ago was quite unknown to our fruit packers. 

In the matter of grading, some few exporters are empliatic over 
their good returns, though they deelare t-hey pay no heed to this con¬ 
sideration. It may be the many other excellent qualities possessed by 
the produce of these few individuals condone to a very great degree .for 
their failure to observe this practice, which is advocated the world over. 
We, however, look forward with hope to the time wlien some inveiitive 
b,],ain shall put our packers in possession of mechanical appliances which, 
while 'failing to injure our apples,-may grade them with the accuracy 
■which iiiaciiines now display in the manipulatios.of citrus fruits. 

The -packages used in this trade, though partly .framed on the lines 
of those used, by our A,raerica'ii ■ cousins, are nevert,heless Austi’aiian i,n 
character. , T,l.ie I'l-itercoloniai Conference of Fruitgrowers, held at ■ Bris¬ 
bane i'.o 1897, recommended the adoption of what is known as the Pea¬ 
cock case,, for hard fruits. On, returning ' from that gathering the wri- 
ter^s recomiiie-ndatioii, to that effect was akin to the ‘''voice of one calling 
/in the wilderness,” wdiere every man, in ■'the- matter, of ,fruit cases, was 
S''law unto himself. ■ To-day no ,other'Case is seen.,wherever i,n our ,State 
-apples are being packed for oversea.'trade. 

■ "..F-urther, -.insteacl of the long-case with' its,ugly external, cleats,.'.sup- 
,'posed to ensure'ventilafcio. 11 , we’iio,w: .'have-the Peacock case, with its side,, 
battens so regulated in thickness/(thanks'to . that veteran fruitgrower,. 
Hr. James Bang, of Hareourt, Victoria) ■ t,liat, no ■ cleats ' are' .required', 
a,iid a ..better system of airing is secured. Again, in the matter of packing' 
pears we have long contended that this■,fruit would no't,'become a regu- 
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lar item of the trade until the' large, deep packing case gave way to 
the adoption of sliallow cases or trays. These, in a vei\v improved fornp 
are now being used, and the establishment of the export of this deli¬ 
cious fruit may be coiifidentiy expected at no distant period. 

Tliere are one or two seemingly minor pv^ints which may be worthy 
of tile attention of our orchardists, and out of which important results 
may arise. In the first place, this season has demonstrated that the 
South Australian growers may get two or three shiploads of apples into 
the European market in advance of the Tasmanian shippers. In their 
efidrts, however, to grasp this opportunity, I am afraid many mature 
fruits of inferior sorts, and numbers of immatiire specimens of valuable 
kinds, which have already gained a European reputation, have been 
packed and put into these early shipments. The way out of this diffi¬ 
culty obviously lies in the selection or development of one or more 
varieties possessing excellent carrying powers, combined with early 
ripening and highly flavoured qualities, while the appearance should be 
attractive. Our plantations at jiresent have not yet yielded anything 
to fill this bill quite as satisfactorily as could be wished, and should the 
Government collection at Mylor lift us out of this difficulty it will not 
have been established in vain. Our past ex]3eriences, however, point 
rather in the direction that the realisation of our hopes will eventually 
rest largely upon varieties of Australian origin, for in those already 
proved of high value one or two native productions figure very promi¬ 
nently indeed. Another point very noticeable is the need of uniformity 
in marking the grades of the popular varieties. At any rate, this will 
be so whilst grade marks are in vogue. Like the practice which has 
grown up in the Italian citrus trade, we believe the time is not far re¬ 
moved when, instead of marks indicating the grade which the caprice of 
the packer may direct, every box will bear, besides the name of the 
variety, simply the number of the fruits it contains. This would be a 
far better guide than a grade mark, which means anything from apples 
2J to 3| in. in diameter, just as the whim of each different packer 
causes him to imagine his fruits should beat creation, instead of being 
what they really are. This lack of uniformity may be further instanced 
by stating that some packers mark their fruits with, the letter A, and 
as the apples comprising the contents of the cases diminish in size the 
'number of A*s increase. Others, again, while using the same grading 
marks, follow an order exactly the reverse to this. If our exporters are 
determined to continue to indicate the sizes by grade marks, it surely 
would be a' simple thing for them to confer'together and agree upon 
certain marks as indicating a certain standard for Soutlr Australian 
fruit. 

There is also'much need 'for' uniformity in' ' the.' naming, 'of the 
,appie.s.,,From South Australia we'send one apple' under'■ two names, 
'.viz.,,' Gleo'p,atra and' New, York Pippin,, while among Victorian and Tas- 
; manian shippers■ the last'name is 'in' general .ad'Option. •carefully 
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aiialysiag the results “of their carrying and selling qualities, the varie¬ 
ties HOW being packed have been narrowed down from 48 in 1897 to 
about 10 in 1904. In this direction the future, doubtless, will show a 
further diminution. Although new kinds may be added to the favoured 
list, others now on trial wdll probably give opportunities to our growers 
to exercise the grafterbs art in the near future. AVe already possess seve¬ 
ral good paying kinds which answer the I'equirements of the medium 
and later boats, but, as before mentioned, what we now need are varie 
ties which reach maturity from the first to the third week in February 
and at the same time possess that necessary combination of carrying and 
selling qualities which is at present confined to the later kinds. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 
Experiiviental Viheyard. 

By H. E. Laffer, vSuperintendent of A^ineyard. 

Ail is ill active preparation for the vintage, which begins during 
the coming week. The yield will be light, consequent on the dry season 
and the' ravages of the starlings. , These birds removed about seven* 
eighths of the crop of currants, and -are now doing their best to treat the 
rest of the grapes in a similar manner. 

February lias been remarkably cool, retarding the ripening very 
considerably. However, as there is not an excess of juice in the fruit 
we iiope to have'it .fairly .dense. The crop has been somewhat revived 
by a couple of good thunder showers, but it is still very far from wdiat 
it should be. ■ At one time the prospects warranted an estimated yield 
of eight thousand gallons of. wine, but now we s.hall probably not reach 
four thousand. 

Uiifort'unately,' our .manure ex'periment plots will be of little value 
this season., the,vines on this portion of the vineyard having been among 
the worst sufferers from the frost in the spring. 


COUMCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

Ihe monthly nieetiiig ■ of ■ the Council of Agriculture \vas held on 
Wednesday, February 8,' there being present. Colonel Rowell, C.B. 
I Chairman h Messrs...A. .Moiineux,, ,.J. W. Bandford, G. R. Laffer, J. 
Aliller, R, Marshall, and A. M'. Bawkins. 

The Secretary ol .Agriculture .reported'that t.he Hon. Minister had 
decided .t.liat a.n o..fiice.r,of the Bepartment of Agriculture should make a 
special enquiry into the . com.plamt causing so many Ios,ses of cattle. 
Members expressed their s.atisfaction at the action of the Minister in. 
giving effect to. resointio.ii .passed at previous meeting. . ■ 

The ' Secretary .reported. that the South-Eastern Conference " of the. 
Agri^'mitural Bur.ea.u.. would' .be 'held .at IsTaracoorte .on April. 5,. and 
tlie Soutliern Co,n.fereiice at Strathalbyn on March 30. ' 
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The following geiitlemeu were approved as members of the iiiider- 
iiieiitioiied Branches:—Mr. M. Cain, Alorphett Vale: Mr. J. Alitcheii, 
Strathaihyii: Mr. J. Rearden, Cherry Gardens; Mr. O. Uppill, Bala- 
klava : Messrs. ‘ P. Kelly and W. Longbotham, Riverton ;■ Messrs. H. 
Buck, A. Dow, F. Holloway, A. Sassanowsky, R. Smith, and J. Vor- 
weck. Mount Gambier: Air. H. Zengofsge, Alorgan: Air. G. Higgs, 
Inkerman : Alessrs. T. Sage, C. AInrray, L. Pltish, and A. B. Robin, 
Angaston ; Alessrs. C. Fuller and J. Oldland, Afouiit Remarkable: Air. 
P. Pascoe, Clare. 

Air. Alolineux stated that i*ecentiy near the Alurray Alouth he saw 
enormous flocks of starlings, which appeared to be increasing very rapidly 
ill that locality. They were undoubtedly large eaters of insects, and 
it was a great pity they had taken to eating fruit. Air. Laffer stated 
that they were now attacking the apples and pears, but he believed that 
if arsenic was sprinkled on the fruits attacked it would destroy the 
birds, as they eat the whole of the pulp, leaving only a little of the 
skin. He was glad to notice that Victoria had put a stop to the pro¬ 
posed importation of certain birds which were likely to be injurious to 
the gi’owers. Some time ago the Council passed a resolution asking 
that the Government should obtain power to control the introduction of 
birds or animals, but apparently nothing had been done in the matter. 
Other members instanced losses in vineyards, gardens, and cereal crops 
caused by starlings, and it was agreed that these birds were a very 
serious evil. 

Air. Sandford said that the outbreak of swine fever was having a 
very depressing effect on the industry. Although prices for pork, 
baconyand hams were lower than usual, the demand had fallen off con¬ 
siderably. He attributed this to the fact that the public had obtained 
the impression that they ran the risk of buying meats from pigs that 
had been suffering from the complaint. As a matter of fact, however, 
the consumers never had healthier or primer pork offered them, as, 
owing to the outbreak, no pigs could be sold until they had been care¬ 
fully examined and passed by the Inspector of Stock, He said without 
hesitation that there was no danger w.hatever to' tlie consumer under the 
present system. ■ 

Air. Alxller .called attentio.n to the necessity for. vigorous action in 
dealing with rabbits. The provisions of the law in respect to simul¬ 
taneous action'.w^ere hardly ever carried out, and in many cases little, if, 
anything, was done.' Afatters'.had lately gone from bad to worse owing' 
to the recent Supreme' Court decision in a, test .case Brought against a 
landowner' who ..neglected to destroy' the rabbits on [.lis holding.' • Ho 
council; could now, under the present laws, secure a conviction against 
the offenders. Alembers generally appeared to hold the view that there 
should, be, so.ine,]ce'iitral .authority; to'Compel, the local governing bodies 
.''"to ,"'give'affect'to'such Taws .'as, tbe'. Vermin Destruction Act, AVidth of 
'.'Tires, Act.,'Thistle and Burr xAct, a^nd others, .as.under the present sys- 
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teiii many bodies simply took no action in these matters. On the 
tioii of Air. Aliller, it was resolved—-‘‘That the attention of the Hon. 
Alinister be di'awn to the unsatisfactory state of the Vermin Destruction 
A,cts,, as evidenced by recent failures to secure convictions against per¬ 
sons neglecting to destroy the rabbits on their holdings, and that the 
Council ,nrge upon the Alinister the necessity for taking action to secure 
effective legislation at as early a date as possible."' 

Air. Laffer called attention to the proposed Fruit Show in Brisbane 
in August, and thought that as there was an opening for our fruit in 
Brisbane the State should be represented- He noticed that the Vic¬ 
torian Department had decided to make a representative exhibit. The 
Secretary stated that the Hon. Alinister had asked the Committee of 
the South Australian Fruitgrowers’ Association to co-operate with the 
Department in the matter of securing a good collection of fruit for tlie 
show. The fruit would be held by the Department in cold storage until 
required for tlie show. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW, 

Mtwn’s. A, W. Sandford A Co. report on Alarcli 1, 1905;. 

Ak a set-off to the extreme heat waves reterred to in our former, Ifebruary 
has to a certain extent compensated, there having been only a few days of any¬ 
thing approaching high temperatures. IndeeJ, the month can be best yleseribed 
as cooler than usually experienced at the time ot year, but the rainfall has 
been light; result, viticulturists and fruitgrowers report a considerable slirink- 
age in the crops. 

CoM-HEROE.' Til mercantile circles there is a unanimity that country trade 
is iindoubtedly on a much more substantial footing than known for many 
years, the excellent harvests being directly^ responsible for the decided im¬ 
provement, besides giving a stimulus to business in the areas that lias not 
existed for a very long time. Tlie city has scarcely participated to 
the same extent, but, taking all round, a very healthy condition of trade lia»s 
beim i'<H-(irded. At Broken Hill the silver mines have well confirmed prcxlie- 
tions, the output sliowing a further substantial increase. In Metals 
Silver has hardened^ anti Lead indues have also considerably recovered, whilst 
C<)pp<‘i’ is reported firm. 

BRfiu)STi'KFS. In our previouis report mentioned qtliere was u dufness in 
eargcM's for Great Britain. This continued for some time, but the 'market is 
now steady .at 33/- for Soutli Australian ; Victorian, cargoes are valued at ikl. 
per quarter ^1 ess ; and New South Wales atJkL In Victoria the lieavy de¬ 
liveries of Wheat appear to liaye been cbecked, and 3/4':| to 3/4| is about fair 
value, Sydney millevi's are stdl buyers of prime samples at bigli rates, and 
shippej-s have to be content to take the wheat as it comes at lower ]>riees. In 
South Australia, farmers are not at all anxious seilens, and some" buyers who 
have not..quite covered their engagements are paying full rates for wheat to 
be . deliyertd. Stored, is offering more freely, but this does not help the ship¬ 
per. Fodder,—Ixieal trade in Cha.ff has, been of the ordinary elmractei-; but, 
luifortunately, buying ordei’s for New South Wales have tapered off until 
Victoria, for tlie time _being seems to have secured the business, Olfal lia.s 
bc^en in strong request for home consumption, and millers’ stocks are I’cry low. 
Bran is quoted at' 8'|d., both in Sydney and Alelbourne, so those States are 
doing'the Western Australian busi.nes.s. Pollard is worth 1/- in Sydney and 
lOI'd. i,n. Alelbourne. Feeding Grains.---Fair quantities have been disposed of 
fV)i’ Broken - Hill and' Western Australia, 

, '.PO'TATOES.-.The heavy demand during the early part of Febniarv speedily 

exlianst«l-,siipplies--.from .the Hills,'.so that the trade arc n(,)W op<"rati':ug iii 
'“Ga'inbie-,re,^' and ^a.s the ,yde]d of their first or early crop was ki'icmui' f.o he light, 
there has, beeir considerable 'ffuctuation in values, H(,»'vr('vcr, t(kw:i,r<ls the 
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close of the month rates steadied, this under the influence of several parcels 
coming along from Tasmania and Victoria, Onions.—Owing to the shortage 
it is quite expected tall prices will rule throughout the season, and although 
there is an easing shown of quite £1 to 30/', no further reduction in the imme¬ 
diate future is expected, 

Dairv PBODXJCE.—Compai^ed with the. corresponding period of last year, 
quantities of South Australian butters marketed this season have been "very 
much shorter. For extra requirements it is unusual that importations so 
early in the year have to be resorted tO'; buyers, therefore, have been operat¬ 
ing much more eagerly for fresh in prints. Result, there is a substantial 
firming in all grades, but any further advance is precluded owing to the lower 
quotations offering from the eastern States. Eggs.—The seasonable short¬ 
age in quantities has evidently set in, but not sufficiently pronoinmed to cause 
anything like a sudden jump in selling rates. Cheese.—In view of stocks 
being liglit thronghout Australia, all consignments have been readily^ snapped 
up at an advance on former quotations. Bacon.—It i© seldom that such a dull 
market exists as at present, curers complaining bitterly at the meagre demand 
and also the continued lowering in values. Hams.—Excepting for a few ex¬ 
port orders, local enquiry has been very moderate. Honey.—Apiarists are 
finding the new take not nearly up to expectations, so are now less disposed 
to force sales. Almonds.—Growers aie busily gathering, but the market has 
sicarcely yet established a quotation for tlie new* crop. 

In liive Poultry it was hoped that an upward turn of the market would 
have been again attained, but, unfortunately, values are kept back owing to 
the poor class of birdiS' now being marketed, and farmers u'onkl do well not to 
forward until the birds were fit for table purposes. 

Market Quotations of the Bay. 

Wheat. —At Port Adelaide, shipping paieels, 3/4| to 3/5 per bushel of 
60 Ib. 

Floiui. .-City brands, £8/5/- to £8/10/: country, £7/10/- to £7/15/. 

Bran. —lOd.; Pollard, 11 |d. to 1/- per bushel of 20 ft). 

Oats.— Local Algerian and Bun, 1/10 to 2/, prime; White Champions, 
2/1 to 2/3, prime. 

Barley. —Feeding, 1/9 to 2/- per bushel. 

Ob:aff.- -£3 to £3/2/6 per ton of 2,240 ft>., f.o.b. Port Adelaide for prime 
green new. 

Potatoes. .-Gambiem, £7/10/- to £8 per ton of 2,240 it). 

Onions. —New locals, £10 to £11 for prime per ton of 2,240 Ih. 

Butter. —Factory and creamery fre-sh, in prints, 1/- to 1/2; choice sepa¬ 
rators and best dairies, lid. to 1/ ; well-graded store and fair dairies, 9|d. to 
lOd.: heated and stale, 8-id. to 9d. 

Cheese. .-Prime new make, 5id. to (Hd. per lb. 

Bacon. .-Factory-cured sides, 5|d. per th.: farm flitches <aiid rolls, 4d. to 

5d. per ftj. 

Hams,--. S.A. factory, Sid. to 9d. peril). 

Eggs. —Loose, 9fld, per dozen. 

Lard.' -In bladders, 4|d.; tins, 4d. per ft>. 

Honey.. 2d. for x>rime. clear extracted new seasonhs, in G0-tt>. tins ; Bees¬ 

wax,, 1 / - per ft). 

Almonds. .-SoftshelLs,'3i-d.; kernels, 7i-d. per ft). 

Live PouLTRY^.—Good table roostere, 1/6 to 2/- each; plnmp hens and 
fair-conditioned cockerels, 1/- to 1/5: mixed sorts, lOd. to 1/ ; poor and weedy, 
7d, to 9d. ; ducks, 1/3 to 2/ ; geese, 2/6 to 3/6; pigeons, 41 d. ; tui'keys, 5d. to 
7d. per ft), live weight for fair to good table sorts. 


Above jiuctationsj unless when otherwise specided, are duty-paid values on 
imported lines. Gram, 'Flour, and Forage lor export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Bairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain. 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of February, 1905:— 


Adelaide ... 0’ib5 

Hawker .. 0‘15 

Cradock ... 0'15 

Wilson 0T7 

Gordon ... 0 *20 

Quorn ... 0 45 

Port Augusta ... 0*01 

Port Germeiii ... 0*49 

Port Pirie ... 0*03 

Crystal Brook ... 0*07 

Port Broughton ... 0T2 

Bute ... 0*11 

H ammond ... 0 *42 

Bruce ... 0'75 

W iimington ... 0 24 

Melrose ... 0*30 

Booleroo Centre ... 0*14 

Wirrabara ... 0*18 

Appila ... 0*23 

Laura ... 0*09 

Caltowie ... 0*13 

Jamestovvn ... 0*15 

Gladstone . ... 0*08 

Georgetown ... 0*09 

Narridy ... 0*11 

Redhill ... 0*08 

Koolunga ... 0*29 

Carrietoii ... 0*15 

Eurelia ... 0*15 

Johnsburg ... 0*12 

Orroroo ... ()'20 

Black Rock ... 0*14 

Petersburg ... 0*31 

Yongala ... 0*18 

Terowie ... 0*25 

Yarcowie ... 0*32 

Hallett ... 0*17 

Mt. Bryan ... 0*21 

Burra ... 0*29 

Sno'wtown ... 0*23 

Brink worth ... 0*21 

Blyth ... 0*46 

Clare ... 0*65 

Mintaro Central ... 0*49 

Watervaie ... 0*79 

Auburn ... 0*45 

Manoora ... 0*15 


1 f oyleton 

0*35 

Balaklava 

0*11 

Port Wakefield 

0*23 

Saddleworth 

0*36 

Marrabel 

0**25 

Riverton 

0*21 

Tarlee 

0 35 

.Stockport 

0*23 

Hamley Bridge 

0 28 

Kapunda 

0*27 

Freeling 

0*32 

Stookwell 

0*17 

Nuriootpa 

0*24 

Angaston 

0*36 

Taimiida 

0*43 

Lyndoch 

0*21 

Mai I ala 

0*42 

RoseM'orthy 

0 16 

Gawler 

0*18 

Smifhfield 

0*17 

Two Wells 

0*12 

Virginia 

0*11 

Salisbury 

0*11 

Tea Tree Gully 

0*47 

Magill 

0*63 

M itchani 

0 40 

Crafers 

1*12 

Clarendon 

0*64 

Morphett Vale 

0 29 

Noarlunga 

0*23 

Willunga 

0*29 

Aldinga 

0*12 

Norman ville 

0*23 

Yank alii la 

0*20 

Eudunda 

0*15 

Truro ^ 

0*07 

Palmer 

0*32 

Mount Pleasant 

0 09 

Blumberg 

016 

Gumeraeha 

0*30 

Lobethal 

0*50 

W oodside 

0*27 

Halmdorf 

0 50 

Nairne 

0*37 

Mount Barker 

0*23 

Echunga 

0*34 


.Vlacclesdeld 

0*19 

Meadows 

0*66 

Strathalbyn 

0*17 

Callingtoii 

0*03 

Langhoriie’s Bridge 

0*04 

Milang 

0*21 

Wallaroo 

0*28 

Kadina 

0*31 

Moonta 

0*18 

Green’s Plains 

0'24 

Maitland 

0*25 

Ardrossan 

0*18 

Port Victoria 

0*11 

Curramulka 

0*30 

Minlaton 

0*30 

Staiisbury 

0*03 

Warooka 

0*28 

Yorketown 

0*10 

Edithburg 

0*13 

Fowler’s Bay 

0*33 

Streaky Bay 

0*08 

Port Elliston 

0*09 

Port Lincoln 

0*15 

Cowell 

0*06 

Queenscliffe 

0 16 

Port Elliot 

0*19 

Goolwa 

0*09 

Meuingie 

0*29 

Kingston 

0*49 

Robe 

l*3e5 

Beach port 

0*64 

Coonalpyn , . 

0*20 

Bordertown 

0*24 

Wolseley 

0*16 

Frances 

0*13 

Naracoorte 

0*32 

Lucindale 

0*54 

Penola 

0*70 

Millicent 

0*88 

Mount Gambier ... 

1*37 

Wellington 

0*23 

Murray Bridge ... 

0*15 

Mannum 

0*11 

Morgan 

0*41 

Overland Corner... 

0*03 

Renmark 

0*32 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Longwood, Deceml3er I6« 

Fhe,sent—M ei^srs. W. NicholLs (chair), J. Nicholls, Voe;el, Chce,se.inaii, 
Oiiiji, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Exhibits. —Sample of Tiinothy grass from low-lying ground was tabled. 
Tlii'S is a very sweet and yahiable grass. .Red Juneating apples, the earliest 
variety grown in this locality, were also shown. 

Bummeb Pruning.. Some discussion on this subject took place. It was 

agreed tliat the time to prune must be-governed by the situation, variety of 
tree, and the growth of the individual tree. In this locality trees on the hill 
slopes I'equire to be summer pruned six or eight weeks earlier than those in 
the gullies. 


IVIount Bryan East, January 21- 

PuESE?;i -Alessrs. T. Wilks (chair), E. Wilks, Thomas, Bryce, Dare, 
Quinn, B. H. and R. H. Dunstan (Hon. Sec.). 

V.\RiEiiEs O-F Wheat. —Some discussion on this subject took place. It 
\ras agreed that Gamma was a good rust-resisting wheat, but, as Purple Straw 
gorierall,v yielded better, and rust seldoiu does any damage in this district, mem- 
bou's prei'en’ed it to Gamma. 


mount Remarkable, January 19. 

P,RESENT.Messrs. Oasley (chair), Abates, Morrell, Smith, and O'Connell 

(Hon. Sec.). ' 

Birds.—A lengthy discussion took place on the damages caused by star¬ 
lings, crows, and bluebirds, the members being practically unanimous in 
their condemnation of^ these birds as enemies of the fruitgrower. Mr. Casley 
described a very effective bird-scarer manufactured b,y a local resident. 

Iacpaction or “Dry Bible. .As a preventive of this complaint, Mr. Sniitli 

'ecominended giving fine bonemeal^ in bran and chaff, to the cowts when green 
feed is lacking^ Linseed oil, kerosine in neiv milk, and carbonate of soda 'were 
recommended by different members. ' 


Nantawarra, January 21. 

Present —Messrs. R. Nicholls (chair), Greenshields, Dixon, Herbert, Bell¬ 
ing, Bierwirth, and J. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Formalin for Black Rust. —Several members reported having last season 
sown seed wheat pickled with formalin, as a preventive of black rust or fiag 
smut, but ats the crops generally were fairly free from this disease they did not 
consider the results c'onclusive evidence of the efficacy of the treatment. 

Impaction or ‘‘Dry Bible,”- —Several cattle have died recently in this dis¬ 
trict from this trouble. As losses throughout the State have, during the paet 
thirty years, amounted to many thousand head of cattle, members thought a 
serious attempt should be made to deal with the disease. The feeling was ex- 
pi'essed that did the authorities realise the magnitude of the losses to the 
State some definite action would have been taken ere this. 

Stripper v. Harvester. —-The Chaiinnan reported liaving haiwested a 
‘•addock of 70 acres of wheat with two damp-'weather strippers and one com¬ 
plete harvester. The machines went round for round, the two stripped 
handling 124 bags clean grain, 2 bags floorings, 2 bags whitecoats, and 2 bags 
screenings, ivhile the harvester reaped 66 bags of clean grain, and one of 
screenings. 
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Wiindoora!, January, 19. 

Present- .Aiessrs. Aitclmon (obai]')? Striiig-er, Tonkin, Haines, Miklren, 

Owens, Dick, Sbearei', Alitchell, and Gardiner (Hon. Sec.) and tn’o visitors. 

Rabbit Desthuction. Considerable discussion on tlvis subject took place. 
Rabbits are very nunieroiis tliroughout the district, and it was agreed that 
vigorous action on tire part of the fanners was necessary to deal with the 
pest. The Cliainnan strongly recommended poisoning. 


Inkerman, January I7« 

PiiESENT— Alessrs. Kennedy (chair), Board, Lomman, A.liigford, Williams, 
Fraser, C. li. and C, E. Daniel, F. 1. and F. C. Smart (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Wheat Yields. —Alembers reported on yields of different wdieats grow^n, 
and their suitability to the district. Gliiyas had yielded well with all wiio 
li.ad grown it, but as it is liable to go down badly members w^^onld not advo¬ 
cate sowing large areas of it. Neiimann^s is generally considered the best 
wireat for this locality. Steinwedel is still growm by a large number ^of far¬ 
mers, while Kiiig^s Early has done very well with some. AiarshaH's No. 3 is 
considered the best of the late wheats. 


Eudunda, January 24. 

PEESENT-~-Alessrs. Walter (chair), E. T. and J. A. Pfitzneib Schwmrz, 
Kluske, and Krummel. 

Bureau Work. —The Hon. Secretary l AIr. AY. H. Alarsliall) forwarded a 
paper on “How to Create a Greater Interest in the Bureau.The main 
purpose, lie took it, of the Bureau was to forward the progress of every 
branch of agriculture, and to endeavour to impiwe the status of those en¬ 
gaged in agricultural operations. The aims of the Bureau could only be 
achieved by all of the members taking their share of the w-ork. The w’ork 
must nob all be left to one or two. It should be the aim of each member to bring 
foiwvard at each meeting some useful information or suggestion for discussion. 
During the weeks that elapse between each meeting there was surely time to 
find at least one item of interest—one^ useful idea—to bring foi*- 
ward at the next meeting. As their members’ roll included 
farmers, ^ dairymen, poultry breedei’s, woolgrow’ers, and others, 
the subjects of interest could cover a •wide scope of ground. tie also 
suggested the adoption of a regular programme, iiienibers taking it in turn 

to introduce a subject for discussion. Then they should endeavour to arrange 

for an occasional lecture by the Professor of Agriculture, and more interest 
should be taken in their experimental work, which he would like to see ex¬ 
tended. The addition of agronomy classes and experimental plots at tlie 

State schools Awas also of utmost importance. The plots might be worked 

under the direction of the teacher, assiste<l by membere of the Bureau, and 
prizes should be offered for tire bes'fc kept plots. 

Experimental Plot. —Air. Kluske reported that the experimental plot wns 
sown last season with Bliiey -wheat, half the crop being manured wdtli 70 tl>. 
of mineral super per acre and half with the vsame ejuantity of South Aus¬ 
tralian super, but each yielded the same return, viz., 9 bushels per acre, 
wdrich was satisfactory considering the season w^as so dry. 


Utera Plains, January 21 o 

Present —Alessrs. Hornhardt (chair), AYest, Barrett, Gale, AYatson, Deer, 
A. H. S. and A. R. Ramsey (Hon. Sec.). 

Breaking in Horses.— Mr. Barrett read a paper on this subject, and 
some discussion ensued. 

Rules.— Considerable: time was occupied in, discussing and adopting “rules 
foi'The management of the Branch, 
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Ricliman''s Creekg January 23» 

Present--M ess.rs. Kiiauerhase _(chair), Wright, Gebert, Kelly, Roberts, 
Do.novan, Nicholson, J, H. and F. H. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.), one "hoii. mem¬ 
ber, and one Yisitor. 

Season. --The Chairin.ai:i gave a short address on tlie past season, which 
had proted very unsatisi'actory to the farmers. Not only had the yields been 
small, but in many instances the grain was inferior. Prom a dairying point 
of view tiiere had, liowever, been littie to complain of, feed for stock having 
been abundant. 

hEEDiNc- HoRS.ES. —Mr. .Nicholson asked whether it was better to feed 
criislied wheat or bran and pollard to horses. Membera generally agreed that 
it yvas better for the farmer to feed crushed wdieat, but care must be taken to 
mix it evenly tlirough the chaff, or there would be risk of the horses being 
fGundered. It was also agreed that when feeding cocky chaff it should be 
damiied before being mixed with either crushed wheat or"bran and pollard. 

Harbit .DesT-Ruction-; "Much discussion took place on the recent Supreme 
Court decision, which had proved that the Yermin Destruction Act could not 
be enforced. Membens were agreed tliat this was a very serious matter, es¬ 
pecially to those farmers whose holdings were in close proximity to the. laiifi 
held by men who neglected to destroy the rabbits. As by the time legislative 
action could be secured the rabbits would have got beyond bounds, it was 
decided to ask the local District Council to call a public meeting to discusb 
the matter. 


Upson, January 28. 

Present —Messr&\ Potter (chair), Provis, Swaifer, Bratten, Brongliam,, 
and Barraud (Hon. Sec.). 

Best Wheat for District.— Discussion on this subject took place. Mdiile 
members favoured a mid-season -wheat for the bulk of the ci’op, tliey thought 
some early wheat should also be sowm. Members were unanimous that if sow¬ 
ing only one variety of wlieat they would choose Silver King. 

Co-oi’ERATiON IN THE Sa.le OF Wheat. —A long discussioii on this subject 
book place. Membei’S thought it -would pay farmers to store their wheat 
together at the shipping port, so as to be able to sell a whole cargo in one 
parcel, but tliey recognised that there would be great difficulty in getting the 
larniers to agree'to sell at. one time. 

MxRERiENfCE IN BREEDING Lambs. —Mr. E. J. Barraud read a paper on this 
subject. On the mainland tlie breecling of lambs for export had developed 
enormously during the past eight years, and the industry had been exceed¬ 
ingly profitable to the farmers. This year alone farmers had received cqn- 
si'dei’ably over -£100,000 for lambs. The question that concerned this district 
was: “Could the farmens participate in this trade?’’ In his opinion there 
was no doubt wlmtever on this point. Visitors to tlie Lipson Stiow wdio saw 
the exli'bits of lainbs thm’e would liave had any doubts as to whether the 
district could produce fat lambs quickly brushed away. Of course, the ques¬ 
tion of carriage from Tuniby Bay to Port Adelaide mmst l>e consideied, but 
with freight reduced to Is. (xl. per head this was not of serious moment. 
Fat Meiino lambs had been conveycid .successfully by the steamers to Port 
Adelaide, and there need be no fear of the hardier Slirop.shire-Merino lambs. 
Feeling convinced that the district could produce as good lambs as any other 

E art of the State, he purchased 120 aged Merino e-wes last year at 5s. 6d. per 
ead, and three Shropshire rams at £3 3s. each. From the 120 ewes lie 
reared 115 lambs, which sold at 12s. each, off shears, or £09 in all. The wool 
from the -whole flock realised £32, and the ewes, as fats, would now fetch 3s, 
per head more than he paid for them. The actual returns, together with the 
enhanced value of the ewes, totalled £161 9s., while the cost of the flock was 
£42 9s., thus showing a balance of £119. Nothing, of conrse., is shown for 
attention, graEiing, etc., but very little trouble was taken with tliem, and for 
the greater part ^of the time the sheep w'ere running in a paddock of 140 
acres, which was in crop the pi'evions year. -He,was so w*ell'satisfied w'-ith'hiS' 
experiment' that he intended to increase-his flock, and he' was confident: that^ 
in the course of a few years large numbers of fat lambs would be sent away 
from Tumby, Bay. 
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Forster, January 14. 

PaESENT—Messrs. Towill (cliair), G. and S. Retallack, F. and J. Johns 
(Hon, Sec.), and two visitors. 

Best Vabibties op Wheat.-- -Some discuasion on best varieties of wheat to 
grow in this district took place. The Chairman had tried King’s Eaidy, but 
it was not a success. Dart^s Imperial and Gluyas had, however, done well. 


Naracoorte, January 21. 

Present —Atessrs. J. G. Forster ^chair), H. A. Foi^ster^ Attiwill, Williams, 
Caldwell, Uuffield, and Schinckel (Hon. Sec.). 

South-Eastern Conference. —AiTangements in connection with Confer¬ 
ence of South-Eastern Bi‘anches, to be held at Naracoorte on March 22, were 
dealt with. It was decided to hold morning, afternoon, and evening meet¬ 
ings, and to invite the Hon. Alinister of Agriculture and officers of the De¬ 
partment to attend. Matters of detail were also settled. 


Bagrster, Felbruary 4- 

Inaitguival Meeting. 

Present —Alessrs. Freeman (chair), Stiggants, C. and F. Brown, Basham, 
and Gravestocks (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —Matters in connection with the working of the Branch were 
dealt with. Air. Thomas Freeman was appointed Chairman and Mr. B. A. 
Gravestocks Hon. Secretary. It was decided to meet on the Saturday nearest 
to full moon, and a progi’amme for four months was adopted. 

Formalin for Picklinc4 Wheat.— Some discuasion on this subject icok 
place, and it was deckled to obtain 1 cwt. of foi'malin for use of members, in 
order to test it against bliiestone. 


fVlIlIlcenty February 2. 

Present— Afessrs. Stewart (chair), V'ai*eoe, Afntton, Oberlander, David¬ 
son, McRostie, Holzgrefe, Alagor, and Campbell (Hon. Ji^c.). 

Export of Canned Eggs.— The Hon. Secretary read letter from Air. D. 
F. Laurie in reference to the question of exporting canned eggs to England. 

Horses Dying. —Discussion took place on loases of draught mares at 
foaling time; quite a number have died in this district. Mr. Holzgrefe 
thought that it would pay a smart young farmer to take a coume in veterinary 
work, as, while the district could not support a veterinary .surgeon, a capable 
young farmer with a knowledge of stock eompIaintvS and their treatment, 
could augment his income to a considerable extent. Mr. M'cRostie thought 
that if the grants to local Agricultural Societies were done away with, and 
the money used instead to cover the cost of sending qualified men into differ¬ 
ent districts, teaching the farmers how to deal with such troubles, the State 
w’ould obtain more benefit from the expenditure. Members generally 
favoured Air. Holzgrefe's suggestion. 

Sparrow Pest. —Mr. Holzgrefe eailed attention to damage to cereal crops 
by sparrows, and urged that simiiltaneoii^, action should be taken to poison 
them. He made it a practice to scatter good wheat in his garden for a week 
or two, and then substituted grain, poisoned with phovsphorus, with very good 
results. Mr, McKeatie said he noticed the sparrows flocked together in large 
numbers after the first rains, and thought that was the best time to deal 
with them. Mr. Btewai*t mentioned that he had seen a large flock of star¬ 
lings--five hundred or more—in the vicinity of Rendelsham. 

SparroWB iLLv';0ATS.-™-Air,, Holzgrefe. tabled samples of this,grain. It'was, 
a very late variety, and coarse in the straw. 
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Gladstone, February 4. 

Present— Alessrs. Bra 5 Jey (chair), Rnii'dle, Inglis, Greig, Odgers, GoO'de, 
and Wornuni (Hon. Sec.). 

J.^'oRMALiN FOR PiCKLiNG Wheat.— Messrs. Brovley and Wowniiii reported 
■ 0.11 expei’inieiits formalin for pickling wheat. The foiiner considered that 
the seed liad been considerably injured by the pickle. Air. Rundle read ex¬ 
tract from The Journal of Agricultvre dealing witli tlie ns-e of foi'inaliii. 

Change of Seed* — Air. Goode asked whether any real benefit resulted from 
a change of seed wheat. Air. Brayley said he had been sowing seed of Pui*ple 
Stnrw for seventeen years in succession, and but for rust last year he would 
have reaped a very good crop. 

Grading Seed AVheat. —The Chairman and Mr. Goode strongly recom¬ 
mended the nse of the grader for securing a good sample of seed wheat. 

Red Ritst on Manured Land. —The statement made at Caltowie meeting 
ttiat crops manured udth phosphates were more liable to rust than lunnan- 
ured crops \vas cidticised, members being agreed that the phosphate assisted 
the wheat to mature earlier, and the plant was less liable to injury from the 
]‘ust fungus. 


Hawker, February 15. 

pRESENT-y-Me.s,srs. Wardle (chair), Schiippan, Cannell, Moller, O’Lough- 
lin, Hirsch, Jiidell, and Smith (Hon. Bee.). 

Formalin for Black R.ust. —Reference -was made to the heavy losses from 
disease known as black ru.st or leaf smut. The use of formalin as a preventive 
of the disease was di.scussecl, and all members present indicated their inten¬ 
tion of trying it this season. 


Yorketown, February II. 

P,EBSENT —Messrs. Correll (chair), Corlett, x4nderson, Jung, Koth, Doma- 
schenz, and Newbold (Hon. Sec,). 

Formalin for Pickling Wheat.— Most of the members experimented last 
year with this pickle, but in all except two cases the experiment was a 
costly failure, the crops being badly affected by smut. In each case Schering’s 
formalin, as recommended by the Department of Agriculture, was asked for, 
but, on comparing notes, it was found that the two members whose experi¬ 
ments were a complete success obtained the formalin from Adelaide, whereas 
the others purchased their supplies locally. Members wished to know how 
they could be sure of purchasing formalin of proper strength, as in some 
cases there had been considerable financial lose through the use of an inferior 
article. [See reference in General Notes.-.-Ei>.3 

Saltbush on Salt Land,'-— Mr. Domaschenz stated that the annual salt¬ 
bush, known locally as A^ietorian saltbush, had proved superior to the other 
varieties during the present diy summer. Despite th.©^ long spell without rain 
it made splendid groAvth on salt land, and was providing a good supply of 
green stuff for the cows. 


■ Wilson, February 18. 

Present— Messrs. Harrison (chair), Crossman, Barnes, Nelson, Logan, 
Need,, and Meyer, and one visitor. 

Dairying.— Mr. AA'ard advocated dairying in combination with wheat¬ 
growing in the dry areas. Every farm, should carry 10 to 30 milk co'ws. Jle 
advised the Shorthorn-Hereford cross for general purposes in this district. 
■separator should be kept, and the cream sent to .a central factory. Some dis¬ 
cussion followed. Several members held that Avhile separated milk was bet¬ 
ter in the sximmer for calves than oidinar.y vskimmed milk, there was no dif¬ 
ference in the winter when both can be kept sweet. 
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Wilmlng’tori, Fetiruary I5« 

Present-— -ALessrs. Robertson (clinir), Hannagan, AIcLeod, Ziinmermanii, 
Sciluppaii, Broadbent, and Payne (Hon. Sec.) and three visitoxs. 

C'uRiNG Hams and Bacon.— -Mr. J. Schuppan read a paper on this subject. 
The iirst factor to success ixi this work is to kill the pigs at tlie proper seasoxi 
of the year. This must be in the cold season, as the liams niiist be tlio- 
roughly cooled, or they will not take the salt properly. Hi.s practice was 
to hang the meat out for one niglit, and if not sufficiently cold in the moxni- 
ing he put it out the second night. The hams should always be cut to nice 
siiape. No rough edges, x^ags, or pieces only partly cut off should be left. For 
pickling he had two eases of solid wood made to hold the brine. One to hold 
the meat from one pig was 2 ft. 4 in. x 1 ft. 3 in. x 15 in., and the other 4. ft. 
3 in. X 2 ft. 3 in. x IS in. this latter is vSiifficient for two pigs, /The case 
should be made watertight by soaking it thoro-ughly. He then mixed suffi¬ 
cient salt with about one-twentieth of its weight of saltpetre. A thin layer 
was sprinkled on the bottom ot the case, the hams first rubbed well with the 
mixture, and then packed with flesh side upwaxds. Plenty of the inixtui'e 
was packed on top, especially about the exposed bone. The sides and flitches 
are similarly treated and packed in layex's with flesh side upwaxds, except 
that the top layer is reversed. ,iriie sides and coiuiers of the^ case are packed 
with pieces of pork, and then brine is added. He ixiade tlie biine thick 
enough to float an egg; then, when it was quite cool, it was poured over the 
pox*k until it was just covexed. The contents of the case should be tux'ned 

over about once a week. The flitches of bacon should be left in pickle for 

two weeks, then taken out and immexsed in fiesh water for twelve hours, 

after which they uslioukl be hung up in the smokehouse. The hams should re- 

xiiain in pickle up to six weeks, and afterwaxds soaked in water for twenty- 
four houi\s. When taken out of the water the sides and liaixis should be laid 
on a table and the skin side rubbed with the hand to secure a soft surface 
fi'ee from wxrinkles. They should then be hung in the smokehouse. If the 
smoke is legulated properly two or three days will snffice. Each must jxxrlge 
for himself when the meat is smoked sufficiently. He piefeimed to have it a 
bi'ownislx-yellow’ tint. For smoking he used only moist chips froixi the wood- 
heap. but care must be exercised that the chips onl.y sixxouklcr and do not 
buiai bi'igbtly. He had followed this system of curing hams aixd bacon for 
many yeax's, and the product alwmys met -with favour. ^ He saw no necessity 
for tlie xise of anything but salt and saltpetre for the pickle. 


ICoolung-a, February 16. 

Pax^SENT—Measi's. Butclier (chair), Button, Sliipway, Cooper, Fuller, 
Jose, Hutchison, Sandoxv, Perrin, Biiclianan, and Noack'(Hon. Bee.). 

Co-OFBXRATiON,—Mr. T. B. Bixtcher lead a paper on this subject, dealing 
xvith the many Ireneflts that faiunei’s would dexuve fx'om. the adoption of co¬ 
operative principles in their business. On eveiy side they saw the benelits 
of eo-opex*ation, and he thought that fanners as a body could with advan¬ 
tage follow the example set by othex's in this matter. This xxot only anplied 
to puxx'hasing their requirements in bulk at reduced pxices, bxxt also iln 
other xnattex's affecting their intexests. Co-operation in dealing with such 
pests as rabbits, sparrows, starlings, weeds, etc., was an esseixtial faetox- 
to effective work ; in fact, it was onl.y by united action that they could be 
kept in check. Considerable discussion ensued, and the various directions in 
xvbich farmers might co-operate with advantage—such as buying manui’CvS, 
bags, implements, etc.—xvere indicated. Some difference of opinion existed 
as to whethex" small local unions should be forixied ox* if such business should 
be done tlximugh a central union. 

Rabbit Destruction.— Rabbits are increasing in the district, and it will 
be necess-ary for lando-wner© to give sexnous oonsideration to the question of 
their destruction, _ Members wished to know the best xvay to dissolve stryeb- 
nine for mixing with pollaid for poisoning i*abbits. TWe* have no I'eeoxds on 
this matter. Peiffiaps some of ,our i‘eadei“s can aixswex- the enquiiy. It is opexi 
to question whether it Js advisable to use strychnine for the pilx’pose, owing 
to the danger of loss of life.— Ed.]. 
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Balaklavaj, Felbroary II» 

Present —Messrs. Robinson (chair), Anderson, Black, Neville, Spillane, 
Tuck, Thomas, Thompson, Goldney, and Burden (Hon. Sec.). 

The Year’s Work on the Farm.- Mr. J. Spillane read a paper ou this 
subject. The yearns work may be said to commence with the preparation of 
the fallow for seeding operations. Seeding should not be commenced too 
early, as the weeds should be given a chance to start first. He would culti¬ 
vate the fallow after the first rains, as that not only improves the tilth, but 
covers any seeds lying on the surface, and helps to secure tlieir eaiiy germi¬ 
nation. Before drilling he would cultivate again, and if any weeds are 
showing would also harrow the land. Seed should be drilled in about 1 in. 
deep. Directly seeding is finished, fallowing should be commenced, and push¬ 
ed on to finish in August. Depth of ploughing must depend upon the char¬ 
acter of the soil. He would keep the land harrowed up to the plough, and 
get the cultivator or scarifier to work to destroy the weeds. All working of 
tlie fallow should be done when the soil is moist. At haymaking the farmer 
must make the best use of his time, as a few day® will carry the crop past 
the stage at whch it will make good hay. For hay to be fed long he would 
cut as soon a® the bloom is off, but for chaffing he liked a little corn in it. 
In selecting wheat to sow for hay he chose a solid-straw wheat. The hay 
should be well stacked as soon as possible, and he was satisfied that it woulil 
pay the farmer to tiiatch the staclvs. He would build his staclcs facing east 
and west, ®o that the narrower end was exposed to the quarter from which 
they got the most rain. In cutting open the stack, he would start at the 
east end, to lessen damage by rain. The farmer should have all hi© imple¬ 
ments, etc., ready to commence haiwesting as soon as the crop i® ripe. Tln.^ 
machines should be in good working older, or loss of time and ► grain will 
result. There was no question that the complete haiwester had come to stay, 
and although many farmers objected to the loss of chaff for feed purposes, this 
could be overcome by cutting a portion of the crop early with the binder and 
threshing it after harvest. In fact, he thought this practice should be 
adopted in any case, as the farmer will have more feed for his stock, and have 
a better sample of wheat to sell. The crop left for grain should be stripped 
as quickly as possible after it is ready. ^ The farmer should have a machine 
for each 100 acres to be reaped. Considerable discussion ensued, members 
generally agreeing with the writer. 


Cherry GardenSp Fehriiary 14. 

Present—- Messrs. C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis, Jacobs, Broad bent, Hicks, 
Brumby, Potter, Curnow, and Ricks (Hon. Sec,). 

Old Wheat. —Mr. Jacobs tabled grains of wheat taken from thatch that 
liad been on the root of a house for tiilly forty years. The wheat was in a 
fairly good state of praservation, though somewhat discoloui^ed. 

Diseases oe Pigs, —-Mr. Jacobs read article from The Journal on diseases 
of pigs, which was much appreciated. 


Mannuin, Fehruary II. 

Present —Messi's. Faelirmann (chair), Wilhelm, Pfeiffer, Dickson, Wal¬ 
ker, Schultze, and Pieiss (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

The Vermin Question. —Members complained of great increase hi rab¬ 
bits throughout the distinct, and of the damage don© by the pest. Settlers 
on the fringe of the unoccupied Crown lands find it impossible to grow any 
crops unless their holdings are wire-netted. It is the unanimous opinion of 
members of this Branch that in order to keep the rabbits under it will be 
necessary to have compulsory, simultaneous poisoning three times a year, 
viz., Fefouary, July, and October. Foxes were also repor^ to be increasing 
in the district, and it was resolved that this Branch invites other Branches 
to discuss the advisableness of passing a law compelling all District Councils 
to pay for fox scalps.' 
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Kapiinda^ February 4« 

Present —Messrs. Sullivan (diair), Teagle, Kerin, Sira]! noii. Weckert, 
Wind€4:)ank_, Harris, A^ogt, Pascoe, I)aly, and (Hun. Sec.). 

St.\ndarb Bushel, —Mr. G. Teagle read a paper dealing \vit!i the efforts 
maxle last year to secure a legal standard of 60 lb. for wheat-. Pie stated that 
a petition with, the signatures of over 3o0 fanners in favoiii* of tliis was en- 
trusted to* a representative of a farming district, but he liacl neglected io pre¬ 
sent it to Parliament. This year the Chamber of Commerce had fixed the 
standard at 63 ft»., and yet in New Soutli Wales, with a 591 'lb. standarci, the 
farmer got more for his wheat than did the South Australian farmer. It was 
pi'ovidential that in such a dry year the farmers wore able to market wheat 
weighing 63 ft. to the bushel, but should next season be at all dry those who 
marketed their wheat before the standard was fixed would be unfairly docked 
in price by the lyheatbuyers iinless it sliould happen that they can reach the 
high standard of this year. He thought they should ask that all in favour 
of' asking Parliament to fix the standard at 60 Ife. should send petitions to 
this Branch, when steps would be taken to secure that the matter should be 
brought before Parliament. Several of the membex-s thought no good pur¬ 
pose would be served by continuing the agitation for a 60 ft. standard. 


Onetree Hill, February 16- 

Present —Messrs. J. Bowman (chair), F. and G. Bowman, Blackham, 
.Flower, Ifould, Ilelly, Smith, Thomas, and Glucas (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle'Eating Rags, etc. —A member asked for advice as to treatment of 
cattle which had contracted the habit of swallowing rags, bones, and other 
refuse. It was stated that neglected calves acquired the habit, but members 
thought there was some natural craving which, unless otherwise satisfied, in¬ 
duced the habit. One member was satisfied that salt was a remedy, and in* 
stanced some cattle which, on being depastured on salt country, were cured 
of the habit. There would be less danger of the cattle picking up refuse if salt, 
sulphate of iron, and bonemeal were suppli^ regulaidy. Some qumkiime 
might also be added, and the mixture placed in troughs where the cattle couid 
help themsielves. 

Poisoning .Rabbits.— Members reported that throughout the district plios- 
phorised pollard was being laid, apparently with good effect, as wherever one 
turned the odour of dead rabbits was very pronounced. 

Conference at Gawh^er.— Members supported proposal of Reeve’s Plains 
Branch to hold Bureau Conference at Gawler in March, and delegates were 
appointed to attend same. 


Saddleworth, February I7« 

Present— Messrs. Frost (chair), Benger, Hannaford, J. H. and T. Eckei'- 
mann, Frost, Klem, Sealas, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Profit in Poultry.— Mr. G. Benger read a short paper dealing with last 
year’s experience with poultry. He had 60 hens in all, and they laid a total of 
7,866 eggs, as under-.—January, 26 dozen, value 19s, 6d.: February, 37-1 
dozen, value £1 14s. 4.|d,; March, 67 dozen, value £3 7s.; April, 44 doiaen, 
value £2 18s. 8d.: May, 35 dozen, value £2 9s. 7d.; June, 25 dozen, value 
£1 7s. Id.; July, 19 dozen, value 17s. 5d.; August, 42 dozen, value £1 6s. 
3cl.: September, 118 dozen, value £2 lbs. 6^d.; October, 103 dozen, value £2 
7s. 24d.; November, 90 dozen, value £1 19s. 4|d.; December, 49 dozen, value 
£1 3s. 5|d.; total retum, £23 6s. fifd.Tor eggs ; and for younj^ roosters, etc., 
sold, £2 3s. 7d. was received. Jn addition to the food they picked up about 
the farm the fowls received 12 bags of screenings, worth 7s. per bag, or a total 
cost of £4 4s., leaving a profit of £21 6s. Ofd. The fowls were simpl.y the ordi- 
nai-y farm fowls, of no particular breed. Members considered the results 
satisfactory. Fowls kept in this way require the minimum of attention and 
keep, are veiy healthy, and lay well. 

Cost oF^ Wheatgrowing.— The Hon. Secretary submitted an estimate of 
cost of growing wheat on fallow on his farm last year. This appears in ano¬ 
ther part of this issue. ' ' 
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Horse- . -The IVIotive Power on Fa:iim.---Mt“. W. T. 1^'rost read a pa'per on 

this snbje^ct, to the Following effect;—If judicious care is exercised in breed¬ 
ing, trouble and risk may be avoided in breaking in the colt, more especially 
if as a foal he is carefully handled a little and domesticatcHl, so 
that when fit to be broken in he can be easily caught. First, place on. 
a, good headstiali, Avith ring in front of noseband; secure a 7“ope in eaine, and 
pull hirn around from side to side. In aA^’ory short time he will learn to lead. 
Put a strong stircingle on. ^ Mouth rvith a guttapercha bit; rein him slightly 
to one side for about 20 minutes; then remove sideline to the other side; re- 
A^erse a fetr times.^ This Avill be sufficient mouthing to teach him tO' answer to 
the rein, after which he may be driven about the yard or paddock, and taught 
to stop and start when bid by his attendant, who should not ill-use or frighten 
liim. He should be handled and spoken to kindly, but firmly. Handle him 
about tlie legs, and lift them; thus trouble may be avoided when he has to 
be shod. A quicker system is to put him in the off side wagon shafts. He 
liad done this without any handling or mouthing. Put a quiet horse in near 
shafts; run the skid hard on; hook back chain ; raise shafts, so that an atten- 
dant can lower same from inside of ivagon by the kicking rope attached. 
When the ooit is in position, loiver shafts quietly, and secure tugs as soon as 
possible. He is now practically secure. Breeching, kicking rope, and belly- 
band are soon adjuisted, and, ivith three good horses in the lead, away you can go. 
Always break with an open headstall. From the time the oolt is taken ^ in 
hand till broken in he should be stabled. Feeding, grooming, and handling 
will quiet him, and ivith good treatment an affinity between him and his 
attendant will groAv up. The stable is the best place to teach discipline. 
Vicious colts may require sterner treatment; if veiy bad, by putting him doum 
a few times he will soon siibmit, finding that struggling onl,y adds to his dis¬ 
comfiture. Before putting him in the team on the land he should know the 
stopping and starting terms. Short names should be used. In driving in 
the team, care should be taken to prevent them from closing, bumping, or 
treeing on each otlier. Do not thrash them with the reins, as this punishes 
their m.buths severely and worries them. They will carry their lieads high, 
lose condition, and get sore shoulders. He was sure there Avas an enormous 
waste of motiA^e power on most farms, threugh horses haAung their condition 
AA’orried off them, instead of its being AA'orked off. A steady team will keep 
their condition best. A tear-aAvay horse should be got rid of as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 


Virgrinia, January 16. 

Present— Messrs. Hatcher (chair), Strem-pel, Nash, Taylor, Huxtahle, 
Baker, White, Thompson, Odgers, and eight visitore. 

The Farm oe the Future. —Mr. Hatcher read paper on this subject read 
at Port Pirie Branch by Mr. Teague, and a good discussion ensued. 

Formalin foe Pickling Wheat.-““-T wo membere reported that they had 
used formalin as a preA^entive of black i*ust, with satisfactory results. Mem¬ 
bers wished to know^—(1) Why, if wheat is pickled with formalin and kept in 
bags for a foAv days it spoils, Avhile if sown at once no injiny results; and (2) 
why some wheats are less liable than others ik) black rust. [See reference in 
General Notes*.—Ei>.] 

Feeding Horses. —In reply to question as to best chaff for horses, viz., 
that cut wet or dry, members were of opinion that it should be neither AA'-et nor 
dry, hut slightly damp. 


Orroroo, February 8« 

Present .-Messrs. Moody (chair), BroAA^n. Lillecrapp, Oppermann, Dunn, 

Robertson, and Tapscott (Hon. Sec), and a number of visitors. 

PIoMESTBAD Meeting.— -This meeting was'held at Mr. T. H. P. TapscotPs 
reside'nce,,', the garden, dairy,, farm , buildings,' live' stock, 'etc*, 
being carefully inspected and favourably commented on. After 
the ■ 'inspection' .the visitors were' entertained by ''..Mr. and Mrs^. 
Tapscott, whO' Avere thanked for their kindness and 'Compliment¬ 
ed upon the success that had rcAvarded their efforts to make the homestead an 
object lesson to others. 
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Koppio, FePrtiary 17. 

PftESENT "Messrs. Swinbiini-e (chair), Richardsoii, Howard, and Bren- 
narid (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

AIangkls. Air. R. Richarckon read a paper on the cultivation of man¬ 
gels. He thought niangels one. of tlie best fodder crops they could grow in 
this district. It u-as true that they were gross feeders, and consequently 
needed very liberal manui'ing, and that there was a considerable amount of 
band labour involved. Still, when the heavy cx*oips that could be grown were 
taken into consideration, he thought it would pay to grow mangels in this 
district. The Long Red was, perhaps, the heaviest cropper, but the Yellow 
Globe was a good variety, while Golden Tankard was claimed to be the most 
nutritious. Mangels do best on idch alluvial hats. The land should be 
ploughed deeply, and thoroughly worked. Give a liberal dressing of fannyard 
manure, as well as manuras such as nitrate of soda, kainit, and super or 
boned list. A good dressing would be 1 cwt. of the first two and 2 cwt. of 
super or bonedust per acre. A little salt might also be used, as mangels do 
well on salty land. Last season he put in a small aiea of black land rather 
roughly, and w/as well satisfied with the result. He strongly recommended 
members to experiment with small areas on some of the black flats and moist 
gullies. Pigs do splendidly on mangels, and if given to cows in the dry sum¬ 
mer months the milk yield will be considerably increased. A few acres of 
mangels would also be of great advantage for ewes to lamb early. Members 
were satisfied that niangels would pay to groiv in this district, as the rainfall 
is satisfactory. 


Davenport, January 19. 

PiiBSENT -Messrs. Trembath (chair), Hewitson, Holdsworth, Bothwell. 
Kingham, and Lecky (Hon. Sec.). 

Application op Mechanical Science to Agriculture.—A ll*. T. Hewit¬ 
son read a paper on this subject to the following effect : -The familiar ap¬ 
plications of scientific researcn in aid of the resources of nature are in; —1. 
The chemical analysis, treatment of, and fertilisation of soils. 2. The cul¬ 
ture of seeds, plants, etc., for reproductiKre pu:^osesi, thus aiding Nature^s pro¬ 
cesses of selection of the fittest. 3. The utilisation of by-products. 4. The 
application of mechanical science to practical farm work, resulting in—(a) 
Economy of time and labour; Hb) greater efficiency, and consequently less 
waste or both energy and material. In this connection science has followed 
the lines of economic law. Land, as the source of wealth, has been ren¬ 
dered more productive. Labour, as the other great h'lctor in wealth pro¬ 
duction, has been multipli^l in efficiency and efect. He referred briefly to 
the application of mechanical science to everyday work in farm life. The 
St. Louis Exposition afforded the most recent and extensive opportunity for 
a comparison between agricultural processes, as many remember them, 30 
years ago, and the metliiods of to-day. From seedtime to harvest, or, rather, 
from the first settlement of land under its natural conditions to the highly 
scientific culture point, there has been a marvellous revolution both in meth¬ 
ods and ideals. Mullenising and the stump jump plough in scrub lands, while 
an advanoe on piimitive methods, left the problem of clearing heavily tim¬ 
bered land unsolved. ^ Grubbing by manual labour was frequently done at a 
cost equal to the capital value of the land itself. The application of steam, 
horse, or other meclianical power, by means of a steel cable, capstan, and 
sweep, enables the operator to extract a tree stump like a dentist draws a 
tooth. With the introduction of the double-fuT"row plough, plo^ighing as a 
fine art ceased to exist, but from the old wooden plough to the double fur¬ 
row was not an advance by any means so revolutionary or wonderful as that 
from the double-furrow plough to the eight-gang automobile plough, which, 
coupled to a motor, will do the work of eight men and 32 horsas. The 
nauseous work of spreading farmyard manure by hand may be now done by the 
manure spreader—-a revolving wheel, with iruu teeth, attached to a wagon, 
and operated by_ the hauling power. It is unnecessary to dwell on the contrast 
betw'een the tiring and ineffective method of broadcast sowing by hand and 
tlie present-day drill. It is probably in harvest operations, howeveiA that 
the most marvellous advance has been made. Nothing is more characteristic 
of the age than the improvements effected in the slow and laborious contri¬ 
vances whicli satisfied our aucestors for generations. From the sickle, scythe. 
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and flail, which ma.iiy of them liad used, to the complete liaiwester, is a pil¬ 
grimage of progress, paralleled only by that from the monkisli copyist to the 
printing press. Yet they had all watched its evolutionai’y stages. Fiiist, the 
primitive reaper, iiecmsitatiiig binding by ha.nd, then the reaper and binder, 
tile steani thresher ^‘ompleting the harvesring; or the still more econoniical 
process (followevl where crops ai‘e light and straw of little value) of the strip¬ 
per and winnower, it is needless to re^dew the controversy as to the effective¬ 
ness of the complete harvester. Like other labour-saving maehinerv ite initial 
cost can only be recoui^ed by its use on fairly extensive areas, and probably under 
favourable physical conditions. Hay, instead of being actually handled three 
or four times, is now picked up fiem the swathe by the gatherer, which i.s a 
revolving cylinder studded with iron teeth, which, travelling close to the 
ground, flings the hay upon an elevator belt, which carries it to the wagon. 
Arrived at the stack, the hay is picked up by mechanical appliances, "and 
carried to any part of the stack required. In the application of power to 
farming operations, mechanical science, though by comparison so vastly ad¬ 
vanced, is still in the experimental stage. Horsepower variously applied is 
still the commonest form, but waterpower, where available, and windpower 
are the cheapest forms. The latter power is likely to grow in favour if the 
compensating windmill (a recent invention) proves successful. By this it is 
claimed that a steady and uniform application of force is ensured. The oil 
engine will probably only mark a step in the march of 
progres.s from handpower to electricity. The Ivel agricultural 
motor has been applied to all agricultural work, moving or sta¬ 
tionary. Tlie model farm of the future will probably substitute the electric 
power house fot‘ the stable. Utilising the storage battery or harnessing the 
wind to the dynamo, the farmer will have at hand a ready slave, tireless as 
a giant, yet docile as a child, supplying light, heat, and every form of energy. 


Gawicr River, January 20. 

Presbint —Messrs. Dawkins (chair), Bray, Sp<uicer, Winckel, Baldwin, 
B. and F. Roediger, Parker, Badcock, Hdlier, a.nd Leak (Hon. Sec.). 

Diseases ob’ Wheat. —The Chairman gave a short address on this sub¬ 
ject:—Most of the worst diseases of wheat are due to parasitic fungi. Red 
rust, smut, black rust or leaf smut, and takeall or root fail come under 
this heading. By the Bouth Australian wheatgrcwer no disease is more 
dreaded than red rust, and in the past various remedies have been tried, 
but the results have been nil. Somewhere about 1883 Mr. W^ard discovered 
a wheat that was practically rust-proof; a wheat with a brown chaff, a weak 
straw, and very hard to thresh : a- wheat from which nearly all, if not ull, 
their rust-resisting wheats have descended. Some of the chief characteristics 
of Ward’s Prolific wheat ai’e found in nearly all of its descendants. Some have 
brown chaff, others are easily laid, and many are haid. to thresh. Of late 
years considerable attention has been given by Messra. Parrer, Marshall, and 
others to Uie making and improvement of Australian wheats, and it is only 
by a continuation of selection and cross-fertilisation that the hope of 
wlieatgrowers rests in combating red rust. With reference to smut, so small 
are the spores of smut that 4,000 of them in a row ivould' not measure more 
than an inch. They lie unseen in the unevenness of the grain. They germi¬ 
nate about tlie same time as the grain, and grow within its host plant till 
tlie time comes to mature the grain, when the parasite uses the juice of the 
wheat plant for the production of countless spores, and instead of grain in the 
ear comes a dark powder like soot or smut. This disease is prevented by 
using a pickle, such as bluestone (sulphate of copper), and although the fun¬ 
gus lives through the ax>plication, when the spores germinate they find them¬ 
selves in -a medium that is fatal to them. Bunt or ball smut (etinking smut) 
is closely allied to the smut fungus, but in this case the grain i© converted into 
a dark, greasy mass, with a foul, fish-like odour. The treatment is similar 
to that of smut. Bluestone is the most popular pickle, and about J to i 
in two galionsi of water to the bag of wheat should be used. The dis-^ 
ease generally known as black rust has been identified as the true leaf smut. 
This takes tlie whole plant, and usually prevents it coming into ear. It has 
been discovered that by using formalin as a pickle it will destroy not only 
black rust, but also smut and bunt, and he thought it would only be a short 
time before it displaced bluestone altogether. Some are of the opinion that 
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it is unwise to pickle with formalin more than a day or two before^ sowing. 
Takeall is a fungus that grows in the roots of the wheat plant, causing it to 
die. It is worse in loose land, and soil worked di'y, that lias hollow,, develops 
root fail. Land affected with takeall should never be worked dry. A crop of 
oats should be growm, as the disease has verj^ little effect on oats. Some dis¬ 
cussion took place on the use of formalin. Mr. Roediger stated that since he 
used this as a pickle he had not seen any black rust in his crops. He noticed, 
however, that %?here the seed w.as pickled and left in the bags for a few days 
geimination was seriously affected by the formalin. He would like to know 
if other faimiers had experienced a similar result. [See reference in General 
Notes. —Ed.] 


Mount Gambler, February I I- 

PiiBSENT —Messrs. Pick (chair), Do^v, Ruwoldt, Smith, Sassanow'sky, Wil¬ 
liams, Norman, Yorwerk, Wilson', Schlegel, and Collins (Hon Sec.). 

Bird Pests. —Considerable discussion on this subject took place. Strong 
complaint %vas made of the heavy losses to cereal crops through the depreda¬ 
tions of the sparrows. Mr. Ruwoldt stated' that he destroyed thousands of 
sparroivs at seeding time with poisoned grain. He mixed half a bushel of 
wheat with half an ounce of strychnine, and put it out on the land the day 
after the crop was sown; if put out later the spaxmows weie very suspicious 
of it. Others had used strychnine, phosphorus, sugar of lead., etc., and, 
while most reported heavy death roll after the first appHca-tion, it was gene¬ 
rally found that the birds did not touch it later on. It was resolved that it 
be a recommendation from this Branch to the Town Ck)uncil and District 
Councils to combine to pay for sparrow heads and -eggs, and that poisoned 
wheat should be supplied to ratepayers at cost price. It was stated that star¬ 
lings were not numerous, and one or two member thought they were bene¬ 
ficial. The damage to orchards and cereal crops in other parts was men¬ 
tioned by several members. 

South-Eastern Conditions. —The Hon. Secretary tabled copies of bulle¬ 
tin by Professor Perkins, and some discussion ensued. Exception was taken 
to a number of statements, particularly to the figures showing that the area 
under cultivation had given a gross average return of £4 4s. lOd. per acre. 
One member suggested that Profe«ssor Perkins must have based these figures 
on the returns from Mr. RuwoldUs farm. It was generally agreed that the 
statement was very misleading, the returns being greatly exaggerated. 


Mallala, February 6. 

Present— Messrs, East (chair), Jenkins, Hancock, Marehman, Worden, 
Murphy, and Nevin (Hon, &c.). 

Bitreau Conference at Gawler. —A letter was received from Reeve's 
Plains Branch, suggesting the holding of a Conference of the Lower North 
Branches, at Gawler, during March. It was resolved that this Branch sup¬ 
port the proposal. 

SociAD Side of Farm Life. — Mr. A. Marshman read a paxxer on tin's sub¬ 
ject, Genex'ally speaking, their fathers had a tendency to unduly restrict the 
social pleasures and desire for recreation of their sons. Most, of coui'se, were 
pioneers, who were forced to practise thrift and economy in the extxeme. and 
who had to labour incessantly. Farming under early conditions was made too 
much of a drudgery. Modem times had, however, xritnessed the extensive 
use of iabour-saving nmebinery, which had greatly improved the conditioxi 
of the tiller of the soil. These and other factors permitted tbe farmer to 
devote more time to recreation and social intercourse and had greatly bright¬ 
ened bis surroundings. An occasional holiday for a day’s sport, or any other 
source of freedom from everyday cares, will invigorate and strengthen the 
mind. Athletics served admirably in promoting physical development, and 
'4116 interchange of ideas in mutual converse would indirectly assist in the 
^iiccessful working of the farm. He admitted that in some cases these privi- 
^e^es were abused, but this did not justify them in condemning them. The 
farmers should fully realise their opportunities, in ■ the matter of social inter- 
eour-^o, and life on the farm would be considerably more attractive, In the 
maiP, the writer’s views met with approval. 
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Golden Grove, February I6« 

Present —Messrs. Angove (chair), Milne, Maiighan, Madigciii, Mailleit, 
N, J. ail'd A, D. N. Robertson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Cattle Complaint.— The Hon. vSecretary reported complaint in pnreDrcJ 
Ayrshire cmv. The cow was in splendid condition, in full milk, and imtil tlie 
day before she diecl^ there was nothing wrong wRh her. The symptoins oi‘ the 
complaint were stiffness across the hindquarters, frotliiiig at mouth, and every 
now and then a discharge of clear liquid; breathing was very laboured, and 
the tongue was hanging out. The cow was dead within 24 hoiins of iirst sign 
of attack. 

PiGBEEEDiNG. —Tffie .Hoii. Secretary read from Stock and Station Journal 
a short paper on this subject. 


Carrieton, February 2. 

Present —Messi’s. Gleeson (chair), Vater, Cogan, Kaerger, Steiiike, Har¬ 
rington, and Bock (Plon. vSec.), and two visitors. 

Harvest RiEPORTS.— Members reported on results of past harvest, wliich 
proved vei'y unsatisfactory. ^ Owing to the extreme drynass of the s(?as()n 
several reported complete failure, wliile, with one exception, none averaged 
more than l-f bushels per acre. In addition to the drought, the ravages of 
rabbits and locusts contributed to the failure. 

Poisoning Rabbits. —This subject wms discussed at lengtli. Mj\ Hai*” 
riiigton had used various poisons, but found nothing so effective as phosphor- 
ised pollard. PIo dissolved tlie pliosphorus in bisulphide of carbon, and, after 
adding the required quantity or water, mixeil it witli the pollard. One- stick 
of phosphorus to Ki ib. of pollard was sufficient. 

Pickling Wheat with Formalin.- .Discussion on tins subject took place, 

and the Hon. vSecretary was instructed to widto to the Department for full 
information. [Read The Journal oj Agriculture for April, 1904, page 500, 
and January, 1905, page 312.—En.] 
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DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a \'itiw of |}ul)lishiiig in Tha Jotiriial the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 

Bate of Meeting. 

Ardrossaii 

Mar. 15 Apr. 

19 : 

Meningie 

Mar. 11 Apr. 

8 

Bagster 

18 

15 

Millicent 

2 

0 

Balaklava 

11 

8 

Minlaton 

11 

8 

Booleroo Centre 

21 

18 

Morchard 

18 

15 

Bowhill 

17 

1 

Morphett Vale .. 

21 

— 

Brink worth .. i 

a 

7 

Mount Pleasant .. 

3 


Burra .. ^ 

18 

15 

Mount Remarkable 

21 

18 

Cherry Gardens 

14 

n 

Nantawarra 

15 

19 

Clare 

17 

14 

Naracoorte 

11 

8 

Colton 

4 

1 

Narridy 

Norton’s Summit .. 

25 

— 

Crystal Brook 

ll 

—. 

17 

14 

Eudunda 

20 

17 

Onetree Hill 

10 

13 

Finniss 

() 

3 i 

Orroroo 

10 

14 

Forest Range 

10 

i:i 

Fenola 

11 

8 

Cawler River 

17 

14 

Penong 

18 

15 

G laclstone 

4 

1 

i Pine Forest 

21 

18 

Golden C4rove 

10 

20 

Port Broughton 

18 

13 

Gumeracha 

20 

17 

Port Elliot 

18 

15 

Hartley 

17 

— 

Port Lincoln 

18 

22 

Hawker 

15 

— 

; Port Pirie 

18 

TH 

Inkerman 

21 

18 ’ 

i Richman’s Creek ... 

20 

17 

J ohnsburg 

. ■ 48 . . 

15 

; Riverton 

IS 

15 

cCanmantoo 

17 

14 

1 Saddle worth 

17 

21 

Kiiigscote 

i 13 ■ 

10 

ij Stansbury 

4 

1 

Kingston 

25 

29 

! Strathalbyn 

20 

17 

Koolunga 

10 

n 

1 Utera Plains 

18 

15 

Koppio 

16 

20 

1 Virginia 

20 

17 

Longwood 

i — 

22 

Wandearah 

20 

17 

Lucindale ‘ .. 

18 

— 

Whyte-Yarc^wie .. 

18 

15' 

Lyndoch 

10 

— 

Willunga 

4 

i 

Maitland 

4 

1 

Wilmington 

15 

12 

Mallala 

6 

3 

Wilson 

IS 


Mannum 

17 

— 

Woolundupga 

u 

8 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 


Number of persons reffistered and found employment T>y Government Departments 
and Private Employers from January 30 to February 25, 1905. 


Trade or Celling. 

Number Hegistered. 

Number 

Employed. 

Town. 

Country. 

, .. , , 

Laborers and youths 

711 

93 

.126 

Masons and bricklayers 

1 

— 

1 

Carpenters 

o 

1 

4 

Plasterers... 

_ 

1 

— 

Painters - 


.1 

— 

Pitters and turners 

i> 

2 

3 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

_ 

— 

3 

Boilermakers and assistants ... 

1 

2 

I 

Moulders ... 

.1 

— 

— 

Brassfinishers 

_ 

_ 

3 

Enginedrivers 

_ 

— 

1 

Cook 

_ 

— 

1 

Compositors 

1 

— 

— 

Apprentices 

15 

2 ' 

5 

Cleaners ... 

H i 

12 

— 

Porters and junior porters ... 

13 

3 

3 

Rivet boys 

1 

— 

1 

Totals 

116 

117 

152 


February 27, 1905. A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 




Printed by Hussey & Gillingham, 26 and 38, Waymouth Street, Adelaide. 
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GENERAL NOTES» 


A^riciiltural Lectures® 

During Marcli a series of public lectures were deliver eel at Gawler, 
under the axispices of the Gawler Agricultural Society, by o:ffic(3rs of Gie 
Department of Agriculture. These lectures generally were fairly well 
attended by farmers and others, and were greatly appreciated. The sub¬ 
jects dealt with are given below:—‘‘The Production of Food by Plants 
and its Composition,’’ by Mr. W. R. Jamieson, B.Sc.; ‘‘Foods and Feed¬ 
ing Stuffs ill their Relation to Rations for Farm Stock,” by Professor W. 
Angus ; “The Farmer’s Garden,” by Mr. George Quinn ; "Egg Produc¬ 
tion, Diseases of Poultry, etc./’ by Mr. D. F. Laurie: "Common Ail¬ 
ments of Stock,” by Veterinary Surgeon Desmond ; “Fat Lambs for Mar¬ 
ket, and Woolclassing,” by Mr. George Jeffrey ; “Rearing and Feeding 
of Dairy Stock,” by Mr. P. H. Suter. The lectures were delivered ou the 
afternoons of Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, March 20, 21, 
23,and 24. After each lecture a number of questions were asked by 
members of the audience, and answered by the lecturer. 


Nltrog^en-igatlierlng’ Bacteria- 

Recently the Secretary for Agriculture has received several requests 
from farmers for a supply of the nitrogen-gathering bacteria about wliich 
so much has been written of late. Through the courtesy of the United 
States Department of Agriculture sufficient material has been received to 
enable tests to be made in South Australia on a small scale, but not 
sufficient to supply to applicants. Tests will be carried out under tlie 
direct supervision of the Professor of Agriculture, and should the re¬ 
sults warrant it arrangements will be made to secure larger quantities 
of the bacteria. It is interesting to note that recently the New Zealand 
Department of Agriculture reports favourable results in its experi¬ 
ments with the preparation supplied by the American Department. Tiiere 
appears, however, to be some misapprehension as to tlxe use and value of 
this preparation of nitrogen-gathering bacteria, some enquirers evident¬ 
ly thinking it can be used directly for the benefit of cereal crops. This, 
however, is not the case. These bacteria will only obtain nitrogen from 
the air when in contact with the roots of leguminous plants. On land 
naturally well supplied with nitrogen-gathering bacteria the increase in 
the crop as a result of the treatment of the seed is comparatively small, 
but on soils which otherwise would produce inferior crops of peas, beans, 
etc., the inoculation of the seed with the bacteria often has a very marked 
affect. Under such conditions the result is twofold: first the direct 
benefit to the pea or bean crop, and second to the succeeding cereal crop. 
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Flag" Smut of Wheat* 

For many years South Australian wheatgrowers have suiTered more 
or less loss from a disease which has al’ways been called “black rust."’ This 
disease does not a])pear to have ever been investigated in South Austra¬ 
lia, but two years ago Mr. D. McAIpine, Vegetable Pathologist to the 
Victorian Department of Agriculture, announced that the disease was not 
black rust, but the flag smut of wheat. At the same time he stated that 
lie had every reason to believe that by pickling the seed with formalin 
the vspores of the fungus would be destroyed. Since then Mr. Me Alpine 
lias carried out several experiments, which have demonstrated the cor¬ 
rectness of this forecast. In order to prevent confusion, it is intended in 
future in The Journal to refer to the disease under its proper name of 
'dlag smut'’ instead of black rust. 


Apples for February Shipments. 

As a rule, the first three or four fruit-carrying boats obtain the 
best prices for their cargoes in London. This is undoubtedly South Aus¬ 
tralia’s opportunity, and every effort should be made to secure a few good 
varieties, which will not only ripen between the first and last weeks in 
February, but will keep during the voyage to Europe. With this object 
in view, the gentlemen who have been appointed to assist Mr. Iloltze in 
determining tlie commercial value of the fruits as they ripen at the 
Mylor State Orchard carefully scrutinised the specimens on view at the 
museum in the Botanic Garden. Althougli, unfortunately, no record 
had been made of the dates wlien the different varieties had been gather¬ 
ed from the trees, the committee saw about a couple of dozens of kinds 
which showed distinct promise in the direction indicated above. These 
have been noted, and their future careers will be carefully watched dur¬ 
ing the next year or two. 


Applying Water to Fruit Trees. 

Tile present is a critical time with fruit trees owing to the protracted 
[leriod of drought througli which we have passed. Apricots and peach 
trees wliicli have finished their growth and fruiting for tlie year are al¬ 
ready shedding leaves, and in most places water is not rec|iiired to com¬ 
plete tlieir bud rijiening for next season. Apples and pears are some¬ 
what similarly situated, but the present is a time demanding care witli 
tlie citrus family. The cool, dewy nights prevent their wilting in the 
manner so noticeable about trees which become dry at tlie roots during 
midsummer, but the need for moisture may be just as pressing now. 
These trees are now bearing the strain of a crop which should be rapidly 
swelling in size and weight, and unless kept well supplied with moisture 
they are bound to gradually shed much fruit, or those wliich remain will 
become inferior in size and texture. The best test is to gauge the mois- 
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ture in the soil around the trees by opening small holes and satisfying 
the senses by both touch and vision. Young trees of all kinds not yet 
fully formed should be encouraged to grow as long as they can into the 
‘autumn, as their mission is to put on wood growth and not to dcx'elo]) 
fruit buds. In this climate such young trees as are already set into the 
orchard rarely suffer injury from the production of late growth. 


Black: Spot In Apples. 

In this issue Mr. G. R. Laffer, the well-known fruitgrower, refers to 
the injury done to our apple industry by the export of fruit attacked by 
eodlin moth caterpillars and by scab. Mr. Laffer’s remarks on this mat¬ 
ter deserve careful consideration on the part of both growers and export¬ 
ers. In the March, 1905, issue of the Cape A (iricultiind Journal refer¬ 
ence is made to the danger of introducing disease in the apples now 
being received from Australia. Although in South Australia we have 
proved that the fungus disease known as scab is easily controlled, it is not 
unlikely that the export of affected apples to the Cape may result in re¬ 
strictive legislation and the hampering of our trade witli South Africa. 


Fruit atid Orchard Inspection. 

During March the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Act at Adelaide admitted 3,272 bushels of fruits and 41 pack¬ 
ages of plants. While 12 packages of the latter were detained owing 
to the absence of the necessary declaration respecting the absence of the 
phylloxera from their place of origin, 259 bushels of over-ripe bananas 
were also destroyed. The exports to New South Wales, Queensland, and 
■ Victoria consisted of 12,376 bushels of fruits, 16 parcels of plants, and 
2,901 packages of vegetables. Of these, 3,264 cases were grapes sent to 
these States. During the same time 2,931 busliels of apples and j)ears 
were certified as fit for oversea export to Euro|,3e and elsewlicrc. Tliis 
was done by special arrangement with the shippers. Duriug March Mr. 
Quinn has visited orchards at Mount Crawford, and lectured at Gawler 
111 connection ivith his work of horticultural instruction. lie has also 
visited orchards at Fulham, Grunthal, and Belair, in quest of Buit.alilc 
fruit to be forwarded to the Brisbane Fruit Show, to represent South 
Australian productions. Much of his time has, however, been ()C(Mi|)ied 
in connection with the inspection of fruit shipped to oversea fiorts by 
certain exporters who desire reports upon the condition of their produce 
at the time of sliipment. Between February 28 and Marcli 13, Iiis|)octor 
. Kelly has paid 81 visits of inspection to orchards and gardens in tiie Clare 
(^strict, ibis occupied six and a half days’ active work. Mr. Kelly re- 
po>rts that the fruit crops are just about harvested, and, witli the exception 
oh one or two orchardists, the only persons who do not pay reasonable 
attention to the suppression of fruit pests are those who own a few trees 
0 }- comparatively'little value. ' ' ; 
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Apple Exports^ 

Telegrams from England report that South Australian apples are 
realising satisfactory prices. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
fears expressed in a previous issue that much of the fruit by tlie first 
boats was packed in an immature condition have been realised. In re¬ 
porting on the fruit which arrived by the two February boats, Loudon 
advices say that a number of varieties were immature, and inclined to 
wilt. This emphasises tlie necessity for endeavouring to secure one or 
more varieties of apples that will ripen during February and will carry 
to Europe. Such a variety would be of immense value to South Aus¬ 
tralia. Up to date this year South Australian exports show a consider¬ 
able increase over exports to same date last season, but it is not ex¬ 
pected that the total will quite equal last year's figures- Tn some quar¬ 
ters this is attributed to lack of available space owing to the operation of 
the Sea Carriage of Goods Act. That tliis is not the reason is, however, 
evidenced by the fact that one line of steamers offering to lift over 
20,000 cases could not secure sufficient cargo to warrant sending their 
steamers to Port Adelaide. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE PRIZE DAY- 

On Tuesday, Alarch 14, the presentation of prizes and diplomas took 
place at Roseworthy Agricultural College. The Hon. R. Butler, M.P. 
(Premier), presided, and the prizes were presented by Mrs. Butler. A 
number of visitors, including Mr. E. H. Coombe, M.P., Messrs. G. F. 
Cleland, J. W. Sandford, A. M. Dawkins, and A. Molineux (members of 
the Council of Agriculture), and the Secretary for Agriculture (Professor 
Angus) were present. 

The following are the class lists and prizes ; — 

Diploma ExxVminations. 

Per Cent. Marks. 


Robert Wiese, of Mundalla ... ... ... ... 83’5 

Clarence Golding Savage, of Burnside ... ... ... 73'8 

Philip Henry Pickering, of Wilmington ... ... ... 70*9 

Arthur Christian Jacobi, of Edwardstown ... ... 70*7 

William John Naish, of Glendg ^. 67*6 

Francis Thomas Cooper, of Eensington ... ... ... 63*6 

Robert Hall Forman Macindce, of Balaklava ... ... 61’2 


Each of the above has been awarded the Diploma of the Agricultu¬ 
ral College. 

Special Prizes, Third Year Students. 

Gold medal, presented by Messrs. James Max'tin A Co., for highest 
aggregate in ail subjects. 

Robert Wiese. . ' 

' College Second'Prize. 

Clarence Golding Savage. 
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Old Students’ Cup, for best results in agriculture and veterinary 
science. 


Robert Wiese. 

Mr. B. Seppelt’s prize for best results in viticulturCj winemaking, 
and fruit culture. 

Robert Wiese. 

College prize for best outside work. 

Robert Wiese. 


Second Year Students’ Class List 

Per Cent. Marks. 


J. A. B. Stevenson ... ... ... ... ... ... 85 

J. Tassie ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 85 

XL C. Wilson .84 

R. C. Jacob .83 

R. Wheaton .82 

R. C. Pocock . 81 

A. W. Magarey 77 

R. K. Lawrence ... ... ... ... ... ... 74 

S. J. Bottrill ... ... ... ... . ... 71 

R. Martin ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 61 

C. Leppinus ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 63 


PRIZE LIST. 

Silver Medal, for highest aggregate all subjects. 

James Archibald Brakspear Stevenson. 
College second prize. 

John Tassie. 


Mr. Biiring’s prize for highest marks in viticulture. 

Harold Campfield Wilson. 

College prize for best outside work. 

Robert Wheaton. 


Professor Perkins’s prize for best farm notes. 

Harold Campfield Wilson. 

Professor Angus’s prize for agriculture. 
James Ax'diibald Brakspear Stevenson. 


First Year Students’ Class List. 


McLean 

Baker ... ... ... ... ' ■ 

Ro'bertsoii 

■Fairweatlier ... ,. ... .... 

Motterain ^ ... 

Donnell ... ... ... ... ... 

Leishmann ... ... 

Siiand ... ... ... ... ' 

Kaj' 

Heath ... , ■ 

Paterson 

Yeatman ... ... ' , 

Aldridge ... ... . 

Spicer ■... : ... ' ... ■' ... 

Yerco, Honey, and Bailey not classified. 


Per Cent, Marks. 

. 85 

... 79 

. 74 

... 74 

. 72 

. 69 

. 68 

.. ■ ■... 65 

. 62 

. 61 

... 51 


50 
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PRIZE LIST. 

Silver Medal, presented by A. L. Bruiikhorst, Esq., for iiigliest 
aggregate. 

William Trail McLean. 

College second prize. 

Ralph Baker. 

Bookkeeping prize, presented by J. S. Pringle Brooks, 'Esq. 

William Trail McLean. 

College prize for best outside work. 

Loudoun Gibson Paterson. 

Professor Perkins’s prize for best farm notes. 

Wiliam Rowland Fairweather. 

Professor Angus’s prize for agriculture. 

William Leslie Roy Donnell. 

Addresses were given by the Hon. Premier, by the Principal (Profes¬ 
sor Perkins), and by Mr. Coombe, M.P. 


DEFECTS IM EXPORT APPLES. 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

If our apples are to maintain the high position they have gained in 
the markets of Europe and other oversea places, only unblemished fruits 
of the very best quality must be shipped. The increased quantities 
now being poured into those markets will make the competition keener 
in the future than in the past, and patronage must eventually fall upon 
those who put forward the best article. The motto of our fruit exporters, 
therefore, should be: ''Quality first; quantity afterwards.^' After the 
fruit is passed over the wharf here its safe carriage to Europe can only 
be fairly chargeable to the ship's officials when it is delivered to them in 
a perfectly sound condition, and it therefores becomes the duty of the 
grower and his agents to see that the produce up to this point is in a 
suitable state for transmission abroad. 

In the June number of this journal last year I drew attention to the 
rotting of some apples which had been packed for shipment, and traced 
the immediate cause to the operations of the blue mould (FmAcUlnim- 
glancim). Not having seen those fruits before they were in a collapsed 
condition I was unable to form anything like a clear conception of the 
initial stage of the defect, beyond that some had been burrowed by cod- 
lin moth caterpillars and that most of the damaged fruits belonged to the 
popular variety known as the Cleopatra or New York Pippin. Closer 
observations, however, have led me to believe that only an abnormal 
development of the pulp renders this apple open to the attacks of the 
mould fungi where no artificial abrasion of the skin has occurred. Those 
who have closely scrutinised the fruits of this variety can scarcely have 
failed to note the variableness of the outward forms assumed by theiii 
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even on one tree. Every shape, from flattened spherical to oblong, pear- 
iiiaiii-iikfe apples, is found. Among tiiese some will be seen on which 
the so-called calyx lobes, composing what is technically known as the 
‘’eye/’ are set in a deep basin, the walls of which are irregularly coiivo» 
luted. Among fruitmen these are sometimes very aptly described as 
'‘biill-nosed’’ fruits. With us, in this climate, "bull-nosed” specimens 
are more frequently found among those apples whose greatest diameter 
is lateral, and not from stalk to eye. In Tasmania, where this variety 
grows to greater proportions, the number of ‘liollow” specimens, I am 
informed, is greater, and more are affected by internal decay than with 
us. The primary cause of this defect is probabl}^ explained by a glance 
at the structural characters of a pomaceous fruit such as an apple. 
The pulpy portion we call "the fruiU’ is very clearly a swollen receptacle 
above which originally the blossom was borne. After the fertilisation 
of the ovules has taken place this receptacle swells, and gradually en¬ 
velops the carpellary cells, in which the seeds are encased—and of which, 
ill conjunction with such seeds, the true fruit is composed—with an 
ever-thickening series of layers of cellular tissue. This receptacle en¬ 
tirely encloses the fruit, and, with the exception of the sepals, and occa¬ 
sionally a few dried anthers, all that has persisted of what was at first 
visible is enveloped within the pulp. In a normally grown fruit' a com¬ 
plete epidermal covering, commonly called the peel or skin, composed 
chiefly of cellulose, enwraps this receptacle or fruit, and protects its less 
hardy cellular tissue beneath. When the calyx end of the fleshy recep¬ 
tacle—which we call the apple—develops abnormally, the hardened walls 
of the tube (which formed that portion of the flower upon wliicii the sta¬ 
mens grew) clo not respond with equal growth, and the resulting pres¬ 
sure due to the rapid multiplication of cells in the surrounding tissue 
simply fractures its walls. This, in common terms, implies that the 
pulp which intervened between the bottom of the calyx tube and tlie 
seed or carpellary cavities is bursted, and a clear passage opened to tlie 
admission of putrefactive organisms, which, so to speak, are ever on tlie 
alert for such opportunities. While the spores of these may be carried 
in upon the bodies of insects which enter through such cavities, 
their entry is doubtlessly more often effected by their own peculiar 
powers. Specimens wdierein not the slightest evidence of the presence 
or operations of any insect could be traced by microscopic examination 
were found to have long mycelial filaments traversing the most tiny aper¬ 
tures from calyx to core. Though unable to trace these back to their 
now defunct parent spore ceils, one may reasonably assume that the spores 
were located without, and the filaments from them found an entrance as 
described above. As pointed out in a former article, these fungi do not 
require either light or much warmth—providing they are not actually 
frozen—to enable them to thrive, and consequently the temperatures 
: maintained in the cool storage of a ship's insulated ^ hold do ' not stay 
■'.Iheir activities'and powers tO' decompose organic' substances. 
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In Plate I. a comparison between the normal and abnormal types of 
the calyx cups will be readily detected. Fig. 1 shows the normal and 
regular basin, with slightly plaited walls, holding a calyx, the sepals of 
wliicii are scarcely sunken below the general outline of the end of the 
fruit. In Figs. 2 and 3 the deeply lobed walls of tiie sunken, irregularly 
formed calyx basin are readily distinguished. A further view of these 
fruits in longitudinal section is shown in Plate II., where the internal 
formation and malformation resulting from these cliaracters are more 
clearly visible. Fig. 1 shows the normal tube with a wall of tissue 
between its apex and the open seed cavities, thus obstructing the entry 
of mould fungi. Figs. 2 and 3 show the absence of this protective wall, 
and in Fig. 3 the discolouration consequent upon the decomposing action 



Plate I. 

Cleopatra Apples, showing at Fig. 1 the normal condition of the calyx, and at 
Figs, 2 and 3 the depressed calyx, indicating internal defectiveness. 

of the fungi is noticeable. The mould which is almost invariably pre¬ 
sent doing this damage is the common blue one, Fenuhllktin glaucimi, but 
in occasional fruits the equally common M\icor/Jf. mncecfo, is found. 
Although a speculative statement only, it is possible from the circum¬ 
stances to consider that this Mucor does not begin the.work of destruction 
so frequently as the Peniciliium,'but rather follows; upon .its.'ravage^:, 
a'lid niay even "be partly parasitic upon ■ the PenicilHunr'itself.-;''' From 
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Plate 11. 

The same fruits in longitudmal section, showing in Fig. 1 the position of the 
calyx tube in a noinnal specimen. In Pig, 2 the crumpled walls of the 
calyx basin j as well as the junction of calyx tube with the seed cavi¬ 
ties. At Pig. 3 the same defects and resulting decay. 


Fig. l . Pig-2. 

Plate III. 

The Blue Mould (PeniclUmm glauctmj . 

Fig, A, "St semi-diagrammatic view of the'branching, septate mycelial growths. 
■ spO'iedjearing hjph^ (conidiophore), arising; from, the same, with. 

Its termna! branches (stengwata) constricted off into spores. The dense¬ 
ness of these, produces the 'blue-green tint from which the name arises. 
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some former notes I have reproduced, in Plate III., a rough drawing 
showing the mycelial filaments and a spore-bearing hypiia of Penicillium 
to indicate the differences between these two moulds. The mycelial 
strands are distinctly septate, Lc., divided into sections by transverse 
wails, while in the Mucor the mycelia are composed of one branched, con¬ 
tinuous cell growth. The aexnal spore-bearing hypha (CUmidiopliore) of 
the Penicillium is septate and branched, and the spores are formed by 
constriction of the terminal branches (sterigmata) from the top down¬ 
wards. The spores are thus naked and exposed. In Mucor the aerial 
hypha is not branched, and is non-septate until the ovoid top, known as 
the columella, is formed. Around this a pinhead-like knob (sporan¬ 
gium) is formed. It is a separate ceil which encloses a mass of ellip¬ 
soidal spores which have formed within it. They are, therefore, pro¬ 
tected by a covering until mature, and are also embedded in a mass of 



Semi-diagrammatic views of the asexual generation—Fig. 1, the branching, non- 
septate mycelium, with hyphse, each terminating in a knotolike sporan¬ 
gium. Fig. 2, sporangium, enclosing the spores ; also the ovoi-d end of 
the hypha, known as the oolumella. Fig. 3, a sporangium ruptured, and 
discharging spores mingled with mucilaginous matter; the marmnal dots 
on the sporangia represent spicules of calcium oxalate. Fig. 4, me spores 
of Mucor. Figs. 5, 6, and 7, various stages in the germination or the 
spores and the development or myoelia (after Jeffrey Parker). 

mucilaginous matter. In Plate IV. some of the leading characteristics of 
the asexual generation of Mucor mucedo are outlined. The germination 
and growth of the spores, the mycelium, aerial hyphse, columella, and 
sporangium, both entire and bursted, are shown. The long germinating 
filaments which issue from the spores alike with Penicillium and Mucoi 
show how they are peculiarly adapted for effecting an entrance into the 
tubes of the apples. 
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The practical lessons to be drawn from these may be briefly summed 
up as follows:—1. Do not pack up any fruits which have had their skins 
broken in the slightest, whether by finger-nails, insects, or any other 
cause. 2. Reject all specimens of Cleopatra apples showing siiiikeii 
calyces and crumpled ends, characteristic of the so-called ‘’buli-nosed'' 
fruits. 3. Never permit any decaying fruits to lie about the packing or 
store rooms, whether in boxes or loose, but boil or burn them at* once. 
4. Builcl ail fruit stores so that they may be readily made airtight, and 
before storing away the fruits fumigate the store with dense sulphur 



Plate V., 

Apples affected by the ‘Titter or broyui pitting.Fig_. 1, showing first evi- 
' denoes'externally. Fig. 2, a similarly affecte<l fruit, after being packed 
for a fortnight. Fig. S, section of a pitted apple, showing the more or 
less unconnected patches of pitting scattered throughout the pulp. 

fumes for twenty-four hours at least*. All wrapping papers and cases 
should, if possible, be subjected to a similar disinfection. 

On Plate V. some of the external and internal evidences of the 
“brown,’' or^ so-called “bitter pit"' defect'is figux'ecl. Fig., 1 shows it in,a 
few sunken spots upon the skin. These have been much accentuated by 
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the camera, as to ordinary vision they were scarcely at all discoloured 
and only very slightly depressed in the original fruit. Fig. 2 is a simi- 
iariy affected fruit after the expiration of a fortnight, and Fig. 3 sho\\^s 
three facet-like sections made through a fruit at the same stage as Fig. 2. 
In these sections the sub-surface pitting is very marked, and when the 
pulp is compared with the normal condition shown in Plate II. the con¬ 
trast is great. 

For further observations respecting this defect readers are referred 
to an article published in this journal for January of this year. All I 



Plate 

Diiruds Seedling Apple Fig. 1, roughly russetted stalk cavity, characteristic 
of this apple when grown upon trees of mature age. Fig. 2, slight sii^s 
of cracking transversely across the riissettiug. Fig, 3, transverse cracking 
of a ruinous character. 


wish to emphasize here is the absolute necessity for rejecting every apple 
which shows the slightest sign whatever of this pitting defect at the 
time of packing. The neglect to do this must inevitably lead to imme¬ 
diate loss and ultimate depreciation of, or even refusal to buy, all fruits 
liable to be affected. 

Plate VI. shows at Fig. 1 the normal coarse, rough, russetting 
which appears to line the cavity of the stalk of the fruits of the variety 
known as Bunn’s Seedling, more particularly as the trees become matur- 
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ed ill growth. Fig. 2 shows slight cracks arising across the lines of this 
rnssetting, while Fig. 3 shows these in an aggravated and ruinous form. 
This coarse russet is formed of dead and modified layers of the epidermal 
cells. When subjected dining the growing season to unusual atm os- 
pheric conditions, such as those caused by continued dryness or damp¬ 
ness, these injured or modified portions lose their vitality and powers of 
sympathetic action with the sub-layers. The pressure from witliiii, due 
to the increase of cellular growth by intiissusceptive means, /.c., by the 
interposition of new particles among those already formed—causes these 
non-elastic russet spots to break asunder, and thus open the way to the 
intrusion of putrefactive organisms. The types represented in Figs. 1 
and 2 may keep if not subjected to moist atmospheres, as the cracked 
portions harden into a cork-like la^^er which for a time resists the efforts 
of minute germs and the action of the gases of the atmosphere. The 
fruits injured after the manner of Fig, 3 should not be packed for export 
or stored out of view at home. In the insulated holds there is always 
the possibility of moisture condensing upon the fruits if the tempera¬ 
ture of the air rises around them, and this means rapid deterioration to 
all such cracked specimens. Respecting the cause of the ordinai^y rus- 
setting, one is not in a position to speak, but it is possible that the caus¬ 
tic action of spray washes prepared with fresh limewater has much to do 
with the aggravated form which we see, particularly during seasons such 
as the present one, when the absence of rain showers allows full opportu¬ 
nities for such corrosive substances to operate. 


ARE WE AS FRUITGROWERS GETTING THE BEST 
RESULTS FROIVI THE SPRAY PUMP? 

By Geokge R. Laffek. 

Any one conversant with the fruit industry will readily j|dmit the 
benefits that have resulted from the use of the spray pump, but the ques¬ 
tion is: “Are we getting the best results?'’ 

In order to deal more fully with this subject it will be necessary to 
trace the history of the movement. Early in 1890 it was almost impos¬ 
sible to grow clean apples and pears in the Adelaide Hills, and also at 
Angaston and other fruit centres, owing to the fusicladium, while shot- 
hole in apricots was so bad as to seriously menace the growing of that 
fruit. About 1892 several of our most progressive growers, largely aided 
by the advice of Mr. A, Molineux, started spraying with different mix¬ 
tures, with the result that it was found that, when applied at the proper 
time, Bordeaux mixture largely controlled fungus diseases. It took 
some time, however, to determine when was the best time to spray. 
Now, so surely can th^e diseases be controlled that the grower having 
scabl3j fruit has only his own neglect to blame for his loss. There is 
still, however, a considerable amount of fruit affected with fusicladium 
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placed on tlie market every year. This is not suitable for export, and as 
each of the neighbouring States demands clean fruit, the aggregate 
loss to the growers is of serious importance. 

Almost as soon as we had learnt how to master these fungus diseases 
the Godlin moth appeared in our orchards, and proved to be a great 
scourge. It was a common thing for careful growers to lose quite half of 
tlieir crop, and in many instances more than that. Three or four years 
ago the spray pump was again brought into use, with the object of con¬ 
trolling this pest, and although very definite and satisfactory results 
were obtained a large section of growmrs ridiculed the idea that the cod¬ 
iin moth could be controlled in this way: but even these have been com¬ 
pelled to modify their views, and many who formerly laughed at the ad¬ 
vocates of spraying are now most enq^hatic in proclaiming its benefits. It 
is, however, to be regretted that many careless growers still neglect to 
spray for moth, or only spray at times and seasons that suit their con¬ 
venience, consequently the results are not nearly as satisfactory as they 
should be. The consequent loss to the individual, as well as to the 
State, is much more serious than is generally supposed. 

As most connected with the fruit industry know, this season a very 
large shortage of fruit lias existed in several States as well as New Zea¬ 
land. I do not think such good markets have been open to us for many 
years: but how have we taken advantage of these openings ? True, 
much fruit has been exported, and it is equally true much more could 
have been sent away had it been clean. In pears this season we had the 
best crops on record. Duchess pears, or William’s Bon Chretien, as they 
are known in some of the other States, have been a drug on the Adelaide 
market, selling as low as 2s. 6d. a case of 50 ft)., and what they would 
have been worth had not caniiers and dryers operated it is difficult to say. 
The cause of this low price, I maintain, is the fact that buyers were 
afraid to operate for export, as when they did their consignments were 
wholly or partly condemned. Sydney was very short of fruit, and would 
iiave returned good prices for clean fruit. It is recorded that one large 
exporter sent a consignment on, and had another ready packed, when he 
received word that his previous lot had not stood the inspection. Rather 
than take the risk the second lot was sent out to the cannery, thus adding 
to an already glutted market. 

It is safe to say that Western Australia condemned and burnt hun¬ 
dreds of cases, while others were shipped back to Melbourne, as im¬ 
porters knew they would not stand the test of inspection, which, while 
veiy strict, is perfectly fair. This market could only be touched by a 
few growers, who reaped the benefit of their care. Much of this rejected 
fruit was coming, not from the Hills gardens, but from places which were 
supposed to be fairly clean, and where splendid conditions exist for keep¬ 
ing them clean. One large grower and exporter, discussing this ques¬ 
tion with me, remarked :—*,T can''Send ■■ my, own pears to'Western Aus-' 
tralia and only lose an odd case: but when I buy fruit to ship I find a 
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large proportion are condemned.” This state of affairs lias been a serious 
loss to growers, and will have to be remedied if we are going to place pears 
siiccessfnlly on the English and Continental markets. I am convinced 
that mnch of the failure in pear shipments to London is due to the fact 
that the fruit is not clean. Aloth-affected fruit, especially pears, rarely 
keeps; pears ripen prematurely and go rotten, with the result tliat tliey 
affect not only that case, but any others stowed under them. 

I have no hesitation in saying all this can be remedied by tlie proper 
use of the spray pump. Upon the application of the right mixtures at 
the right time will the success or otherwise of the operations depend, [f 
spraying is followed up as it should be, with the one object in view, I feel 
confident from my own experience that we can save 95 per cent, and over 
of our crops, I am fully aware many growei's contend that the moth is 
not so plentiful this year as usual, and that the hot, dry season is not 
favourable to them, but I would point out that previously it has always 
been contended that our dry conditions were particularly favourable, as 
proved by the several broods that have always been our main trouble. 
The dry weather was certainly a help to the grower who sprayed, as the 
poison remained on the trees for a longer period, and was consequently 
more effective. 

The conditions in Soutli Australia are particularly favourable for the 
growth of apples and pears, and whether we make tlie most of these ad¬ 
vantages will depend largely upon the energy and intelligence of those 
engaged in fruitgrowing. The markets exist that will take our fruit, 
but it must be clean. 
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CIDERMAKING. 

RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS BY F. LLOYD^ F«C«S.5 F.LC« 

(Continned from page JfOGrj 
Small Cider. 

The object the foreigner has in view when making small cider is 
twofold, Pirstj it enables him to make from the first Juice cider of an 
extra fine quality., to put upon the market; and from the second 
juice, cider for home consumption. Sometimes the second extract is 
mixed with the original juice, where a large volume of only second 
quality cider is required. It has already been pointed out that the 
once extracted pomace still contains much juice; it is with the object 
of soaking out this juice that the pomace is treated with water and 
re-pressed. That the practice is worth carrying out may best be illus¬ 
trated by quoting the average composition of the juice thus obtained. 

Average percentage composition of five keeves of small cider: Sp. 
gr., 1.030; solids, 7.16; sugar, 5.66; acid, .28; tannin, .07. 

As but little is known in England concerning the best conditions 
for producing small cider, experiments were made to determine the 
following points: — 

(a) What quantity of water should be added to the pomace? 

(b) Should the pomace be re-ground? 

(c) For how long and at what temperature should the pomace 

soak ? 

(d) What substances should be added to the liquid obtained? 

We will now consider these questions seriatim: — 

(a) What quantity of water should be added to the pomace? The 
first experiment was to compare the results of using about one-half and 
one-third the volume of the original juice, while subsequent experiments 
were made with varying quantities. 

The average composition of the small cider obtained was as 
follows: — 


Using. 

1 Sp. Gr. 

Solids 

; Sugar. 

Acid. 

50 gallons of water 4 original volume 

. 1 0280 

6*56 

i 5*39 

*28 

36 ,, 1 ,, ,, 

.. 1*0335 

7*94 

: 6**25 

•30 

25. „ „ i „ 

.. 1*0336 i 

8*10 

i 6*41 

■36 


The results of all the experiments, taking everything into con- 
isideration, indicated that one-half the volume of original juice was the 
best quantity of water to use for re-soaking the pomace. 

(b) Should the pomace be re-ground? Experiments were made first 
by re-grinding the pomace before soaking. This was found to be a 
tedious task at best, and the attempt was sometimes futile. It was 
found, however, comparatively easy to re-grind the pomace after it had 
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been soaked with water. Experiments were' then made to compare the 
result of this re-grinding after soaking as against merely soaking. So 
far as could be judged from the experiments made, the advantage of re- 
grinding was so small as not to compensate for the extra time and labour 
it involved. 

(c) For how long and at what temperature should the pomace soak f 
In attempting to answer this question, the results of the preceding 
experiments were taken as a guide, so that the pomace was always 
treated with a volume of water equal to one-half the original volume 
of juice, and was not re-ground. The results indicated that the pomace 
ought to soak for at least 24 hours. Next as to temperature. Experi¬ 
ments were made at the ordinary temperature, and at the temperature 
produced by adding nearly boiling water to the pomace. The whole 
mass was thus raised to a temperature varying in different experiments 
from 117° to 120° F., and during the 24 hours' soaking it would fall 
in temperature to 100° F. The use of warm water had the undoubtedly 
beneficial effect of producing a richer juice than was obtained by the 
same volume of cold water. It also brought about other changes. 
When some of the small cider made with cdld water was heated in a 
test-tube, a bulky precipitate was formed, apparently of some albu¬ 
minous substance, which separated out on heating, leaving a clear 
juice. When the extract made with hot water was similarly heated, 
very little precipitate was formed. Tannic acid also caused a precipitate 
in the cold-made juice, which it did not produce in the juice extracted 
by hot water. Owing to the higher temperature of the latter, fermen¬ 
tation starts readily, and proceeds rapidly,* but very little clarification 
takes place in keeving. Fermentation never commences so soon, nor 
proceeds so rapidly, in the cold-made ''smalF' juice as in the ordinary 
apple juice, and it is therefore well to pump such small juice into 
keeves containing the lees of some pure juice which has just been, drawn 
from the keeve. The juice obtained with cold water is very thick, and 
as fermentation proceeds in the keeve a similar result is produced to 
that in a test-tube on heating. An abundant head rises, sometimes 
even 6 inches thick, and a voluminous deposit is formed. In removing 
this head, and when racking from the deposit, there is, of course, much 
loss of juice. Blit if these operations are carried out witTa care the 
resulting juice fermenfs more slowly, and can be subsequently treated 
with even greater ease than the hot extracted juice. This was well 
shown in some experiments carried out in a subsequent year, to further 
determine the relative merits of extracting the pomace with warm or 
cold water. The results were considerably influenced by the warm 
temperature of the season. The pomace extracted with water at 120° F. 
yielded a juice having an average temperature of 66° F., while that 
extracted with cold water had an average temperature of 52° F. The 
result was a far too rapid fermentation in' the, warm-made: juice, which 
did, not "occur in a coI3' season. ■'The .juice ■ extracted'with warm water^ 
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contained more solid matter than that extracted with cold water. 'The 
specific gravity of the warm-extracted juice was LOSS, and that of the 
cold 1.031. Two months afterwards the former had fermented down to 
1.001 3 the latter only to I.OIT, showing that much greater care is 
needed in the manipulation of the hot-extracted juice^ especially in a 
hot season. Summarising these experiments, it would appear that Bot 
extraction is the better from a chemical point of view; but it can only 
be carried out in a very cold season. In a warm season cold extraction 
is better, because fermentation is moi'e under control. 

(d) What substances should be added to this liquid ? When the 
liquid has been keeved and becomes partly clarified it is racked into bar¬ 
rels. It will have been noticed from the analysis that this small cider 
is deficient in both sugar and tannin. To. remedy the former defect is 
easy, and in the majority of the experiments about 5 per cent, of pure 
cane sugar was added to the juice. Further experiments were made to 
ascertain whether there was any substance as good as, or better than, 
pure cane sugar for adding to the juice to bring up its gravity. Two 
substances had been suggested as likely to prove of value, one used by 
brewers and called ''saccharum,'' and the other 'Augar candy'"; the re¬ 
sults proved conclusively that neither of these produced so good a small 
cider as pure cane sugar. Experiments have also been made to ascertain 
the effect of adding different quantities of tannin. Speaking generally, 
there is no question that the addition of tannic acid (British Pharma¬ 
copoeia) has proved beneficial. Half a pound of tannin to 1,000 h. of 
juice (about two hogsheads) has given the best result. In connection 
with the use of tannin, it is necessary to point out that while the addi¬ 
tion of tannin to the cold-made small cider causes it to clear; in other 
words, the tannin acts as a precipitating agent, and does not remain in 
the juice; when added to the hot-made small cider, it does not cause any 
precipitation, but remains in solution in the juice. Therefore, the 
quantity of tannin employed must depend partly on the way in which 
the small cider is made. It is doubtful whether it would be profitable 
to employ sufficient tannin to clear the cold-made juice, and yet to leave 
enough in solution to give the desired astringency, and in such case it 
must be added after clarification has taken place. 

Small cider when carefully made is an excellent drink produced at 
but little expense and trouble, and, in my opinion, capable of infinite 
improvement if properly studied in the future. 

Eablv-made Cider. 

To secure from the very first windfalls, and from the juice of the 
first cheeses, a beverage very slightly, if at all, inferior to the general 
make, is a result that but a few years ago would have been considered 
unattainable. It is now, however, possible. Owing to the traditional 
belief that early-made cider is never good, very little attention was paid 
to this cider for the first few years of the observations; in fact, the in- 
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vestigatioiis were seldom started until after it had been made. In 1899 
some data regarding this early-made cider were obtained which were 
surprising. The average specific gravity of the jnice was found to be no 
less than L065, hence it contained more sugar than the average jnice of 
the season. Owing to the preconceived notion that this early juice was 
of no use, it had been allowed to ferment at its own sweet will and had 
been neglected, I could see no reason why, if this juice had been pro¬ 
perly attended to, it should not have made excellent cider. 

This idea about the uselessness of the first juice reminds me of a 
somewhat similar erroneous notion which was prevalent among Clieddar 
cheesemakers, viz,, that in the early spring good cheese could not be 
made. I have shown that this difficulty was due simply to the absence 
of that warmth in the dairy which is natural in the summer, and that 
by artificial heat the difficulty can be overcome. It seemed to me, there¬ 
fore, highly probable that an analogous natural cause had given rise to 
the popular belief that the first apple juice produces poor cider. And 
undoubtedly this is the case. Cidermaking is commenced too early. 
The temperature at such period is generally sufficient to cause very rapid 
fermentation. Sufficient attention is not subsequently given to th© 
Juice, owing to all interest being concentrated upon the grinding and 
pressing of the main crop of apples, and by the time this work is fini¬ 
shed fermentation in the first-obtained juice has gone too far, and th© 
cider is ruined. That there is anything in the juice which prohibits the 
production of good cider I could nob believe. 

In 1900 particular attention was therefore paid to the early-made 
cider, that is, the juice extracted from the first apples coming in, which 
are mainly windfalls. The specific gravity of the juice of these apples 
was again found to be comparatively high. The following are the gravi¬ 
ties ill 1899 and 1900 of the juice from the first five cheeses put up. 

Specific Gbavitv of EAitLY-MADE Cideii 



1899. 

1900. 

First cheese 

1.065 

1,058 

Second cheese 

1.066 

1.060 

Third cheese 

1.065 

1.062 

Fourth cheese 

1.065 

1.062 

Fifth cheese 

^ 1.065 

1.063 

Average 

1.065 

1.061 

Average for season 

1.061 

1,059 


It will be seen that in both years the gravity of this juice was higher 
than that of the aggregate Juice of the season. 

In 1900 the juice was pressed out and keeved on the 15th-17th Oc¬ 
tober, the temperature being rather high, ranging from 50® to 57® E,; 
fermentation proceeded rapidly. The first head was a charaeteristie 
.brown head,, and'the^second;. mainly brown.. When'racked''Into barrels 
the gravity had fallen to between 1.047 to 1.057. In the barrels fer- 
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nieiifcatioii still continued witli unusual vigour, so that on Ist November 
the cider was racked. On the 5th it was again racked, and on the 14tli 
and 15th it was filtered. Filtration was difficult, and the filtered juice 
was not so clear as could be desired. The gravities of the filtered ciders 
were 1.018, 1.019, 1.017, 1.012, and 1.017. It will be seen that only 
one month elapsed between making and filtering the juice, which gives 
some idea of the rapidity of fermentation. 

I am convinced that failure in the past to make good cider from the 
early-gathered fruit is due to this rapid fermentation, and that the diffi¬ 
culty may be overcome by attention and care. This cider, two months 
after filtration, had a gz’avity only .003 below its gravity when filtered. 
The cider with the highest gravity was excellent, as good as any made 
at a later period of the yesiv: three of the other cheeses produced good 
cider, far better than any early cider ever before made at Butleigii; but 
one barrel contained cider which was certainly poor as compared with 
the others. It is noteworthy that this was the cider of lowest specific 
gravity. These results strikingly confirmed the lessons of previous years, 
viz., that a slow fermentation, which is not allowed to proceed too far, 
produces the best cider. 

Thus the great difficulty with early-made cider is the rapidity with 
which the apple juice ferments. To check this fermentation rnust be 
the primary consideration of the cidermaker. It can only be done by 
racking at the right moment. Having taken the specific gravity of the 
juice when placed in the fermenting barrel, write this down with chalk 
on the barrel, or in a book kept for the purpose. In the course of a 
week or less again test the gravity, and write this down, with the date, 
on the barrel. This must be done frequently. The fall in gravity will 
show the rate of fermentation, and indicate when each barrel should be 
racked. For example, in 1901, when the specific gravity of the first 
extracted juice fell to 1.044 it was racked. When it had fallen to 1.037 
it was again racked, and racked again for the third time on 5th Novem¬ 
ber, when the gravity was 1.033. The juice was filtered on the 9th 
January, because the gravity was then 1.022, so that the liquid con¬ 
tained 4 per cent, of alcohol, and as the cider was not intended for bott¬ 
ling, it was stored in casks well bunged down. 

As an indication of the progress and value which this saving of 
the early juice represents, it may be interesting to compare the results 
recently obtained with those obtained in the past. 

Ill 1897, out of 50 barrels of cider made during the season, no record 
whatever was kept of the first 11. It was never expected to make out 
of the windfalls anything but cider for the farm, and cider for the farm 
was not much studied. But even at Butieigh cider for the farm is very 
superior to the general farm product, which is more like vinegar than 
cider. In 1898, out of 70 barrels made, the first 12 were not attended 

to. . , ^ ■ ■■ 

In 1899 I began to pay attention to this early-made cider, but did 
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not recognise its peculiarity to be rapid in fermentation until, too late to 
make much improvement that season; consequently, the cider when 
filtered had a gravity of only 1.007, which was far too low. In 1900 
still further improvement was made ; the cider was filtered with an ave- 
rage gravity of 1.015, and, while nearly all of it was good, 

some of it was excellent. In 1901 the whole of the 

first-made cider was kept completely nnder control, and filtra¬ 
tion was postponed until each barrel was ready, and the resulting 

liquid was in no way inferior to the later-made cider. Thus it will be 
seen that the early-made cider, which may be said to represent from 15 
to 25 per cent, of the total output, according; to the season, instead of 
being neglected and relegated to the farm hands as hitherto, can be, and 
at Burleigh has been, converted into a beverage in no way inferior to the 
remainder of the output. 

(To he continued.) 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE MOTES- 
Expebimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Lafpee, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

Our anticipations of a small vintage were more than borne out by 
the final result. A start was made on February 27, and in five days we 
completed picking. Many of the plots, notably Shiraz, yielded only one- 
quarter of the amount gathered last year. Some of these plots suffered 
severely from frost in the spring, so the dry season is not altogether to 
blame. The total yield amounted to about 18 tons, as against 39 tons 
last year, and the total amount of wine made was 2,500 gallons, as com¬ 
pared with 5,400 gallons in 1904. Thus our vintage was at the most 
only one-third of what we might reasonably have expected. 

The starlings accounted for some tons of grapes, for they entirely 
stripped 20 acres of young vineyard which was carrying a fair crop. This, 
as well as the damage done to older parts of the vineyard, would amount 
to a considerable quantity. The vintage weather was ideal, with fairly 
warm, clear days and cold nights. 

Though vintage proper did not take long, the whole operation was 
somewhat prolonged by the leaching of the skins after pressing. This is 
the second year we have used the system at the College, and, on the 
whole, benefiting by past experience, the result was highly satisfactory. 
From 4 tons of pressed skins we filled nine tanks, and obtained from this 
200 gallons of liquid, with a strength of 10 per cent, absolute 
alcohol, or 17J per cent, proof. Next year we hope to improve the sys¬ 
tem in many ways, making the extraction easier and cheaper. 

The season still remains remarkably dry, and vines and trees are suf¬ 
fering severely from the want of moisture. 
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PACKING OF BUTTER FOR EXPORT MARKETS^ 

By P. H. SuTER, Dairy Expert. 

During tiie export season just completed I have on many occasions 
had to draw the attention of factory managers to the very unsatisfactory 
packing of the butter, and am pleased to note there has been a general 
improvement. There is, however, still room for improvement in the 
general get-up of some of the packages. In every s’-hipmeiit examined I 
have found it necessary to draw the attention of some shippers to one or 
more of the following unsightly defects, viz., bad finish on surface of 
butter ; smeary, greasy paper ; dirty paper; dirty cases; discoloured and 
uneven colour of wood used. Another very serious fault is short weight 
of butter. AVhen packing butter, care should be taken to use cases which 
are made from thoroughly seasoned New Zealand pine, for if green, un¬ 
seasoned timber is used it will result in green mould (Tern'icAUium glau- 
cum) being formed on the paper next the butter, and also on the outer 
surface of the butter, wShich will result in lower prices being secured for 
the produce. 

The factory brand and trade mark should be neatly impressed into 
the wood at each end of the box, this being best done by the box manu¬ 
facturers. There is nothing more unsightly than the smudged ink 
brands which are put on in some factories. If the paper is moist in 
packing the ink finds its way on to it, and gives the package a most un¬ 
inviting appearance. Prior to packing the butter in the cases I would 
strongly recommend packers to steam them, but not the lids, for they 
will warp. Allow the boxes to thoroughly air and dry, then paint the 
whole of the inside surface with pure, refined paraffine wax. This is of 
immense advantage in preventing the tainting of the butter from the 
wood. When opened up the butter will be much fresher on edges and 
surface. The paraffine, when pure and free from kerosine, possesses no 
smell, and will not in any way affect the butter. It is by no means ex¬ 
pensive, nor is any costly plant required for applying it to the cases; in 
fact, the cost per box will not exceed one penny, which sinks into insig¬ 
nificance when we consider the many advantages to be gained. New 
Zealand factories are lai'gely using it, both foi: butter and cheese, and 
speak highly of it, so also does the Dairy Expert for Victoria (Mr, 
Crowe). 

When, placing the paper in the boxes prior to packing, it is well to 
draw it through a solution of preservative and salt, taking, say, a panni¬ 
kin of the salt and preservative mixture added to the butter, and mix it 
with a bucket of good, clear, pure water. When placing the paper in 
the box, see that it is put in neatly, so that no wood is exposed to the 
butter, and that sufficient paper is left overlapping to allow, of its draw¬ 
ing up squarely over the surface of the butter when full. .Before filling 
in the butter^ drain the box of any moisture which may be present, place' 
it upon the scales, and mark the weight of box or tare on the corner. 




^ Fig. 1. 

Well.paoked, fiill-wesigM; oases, showing slight wrinkles on surface of butter, coused by the paper. 



Badij-pack^ cases, showing air spaces, etc. Fig. 3 weighed 57 ib. net; Fi 
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When filling the box do not place too mnch butter in at one time; j 
usually 10 lb, is sufficient. Great care should be taken to secure a tho- ) 
rough ramming of the butter into the corners, to allow of no air spaces, ^ 
such as exist in the package as shown in Figs. 3 and 4. Where such ai'r^ 
spaces exist we get decomposition and the creation of moulds, which in-' 
terfere with the keeping quality and flavours of our butters. Compare 
these illustrations with well-packed cases, shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

After filling the box place it on the scales, levelling off the surface^ 
leaving 56-| lb. net weight. Whei*e the butter has had two workings— 
which I strongly recommend for all export butters—this weight is ample. 
If, on the other hand, only one wmrking of the buttet has been given, 
and the butter is to be packed straight away, then 57 t). net should be 
left in each case, for there will be more moisture, and consequently more 
shrinkage, during transit. Having placed sufficient butter in the case (to 
ensure its bringing the lever of the scales down in London, when tested 
for weight), carefully level off the surface, but in doing so do not work it 
too much, as this will give the butter a greasy appearance, which takes 
away much from its appearance and value in buyers’ eyes. Finally, place 
the export brand neatly upon the surface of the butter, trim off all 
rough edges, and wipe off any butter adhering to the paper, for if this is 
left it is strong evidence of carelessness existing at the factory, and has a 
prejudicial effect on buyers. Pull up the paper tightly at ends and 
sides, and see they meet neatly and squarely in the centre. Having done 
this, place a well-fitting piece of paper over the qther paper, and nail 
down a neat-fitting lid, carefully wipe the bottom of the case, and place 
away in the cool room, which should possess a sweet atmosphere. Stack 
che cases to allow of circulation of cold air around them, the colder the 
room the better. The packages of butter, when ready for market, should 
present a neat, clean, and tidy appearance, for it is important to cater 
as well for the eye as the palate of the buyers. 

I must appeal to managers,to be more careful ii| pieir packing, and 
especially to aim at uniformity in weights. If we are continually for¬ 
warding short and irregular weights it means a serious loss to the 
producer, or .suppliers’to the factories, anC further; the reputation of 
the State suffers.' There,i^'mo excuse for'this state of things; it is,either 
the result of gross carele’ssHess'ur, a'desire to rob th4 buyers. ■, The buyers 
in England and other countries are not so simple as many evidently 
imagine. When they buy a consignmeiiit of butter they take every care 
to see they are not defrauded. Irreguiarity of weights in Australian 
butter has led, and not before its time, to certain rules being set down 
by buyers. With New Zealand butters little, if any, complaint now 
exists as to weights: I understand each box of butter bears the weight 
of butter contained, and is stamped and certified to by the Government. 

In Tlie Australian Pastoralists^ Review some interesting information 
concerning the'Sale of butter in England was published recently. With 
. Australian butters''certain rules are applied. Onn is that 1.0 per cent, of 
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the bulk of the butter, be weighed., if required by the buyer or seller, but 
ill the case of hot weather not more than 5 per cent, be taken: iisua.Ily 
however, three or four cases only are tested. If any of them go over 56 
1b. good, that surplus goes to the buyer, in accordance with a rule which 
says:—''Overweights in packages of uniform market rates can neither be 
included in the average nor charged for.” Under-weight cases come un¬ 
der the following rule : —“Packages of butter containing net weight ot 
more than 30 1b. and up to 60 Ib., to be weighed to half a pound.” The 
way this works out is as follows: —Let a package of butter be but a frac¬ 
tion of an ounce under 56 Ib., the weight to be paid for under the rule is 
55-| Ib. only. If the package contains 58 Ib., no allowance for extra 
weight is naade. The following instance, which actually occurred recent¬ 
ly, illustrates very, forcibly how the seller may suffer: —Three cases of 
bulk butter were taken from a consignment and weighed. The first two 
averaged 58 Ib. of butter, but the third contained only 55i Ib. Under 
the rules quoted the buyer not only paid nothing for the extra weight in 
the first two boxes, but he was entitled to deduct half a pound weight for 
every third box in the consignment. In other words, this particular 
factory lost the value of L| Ib. of butter on every box in the consignment. 
I have often found up to 59 Ib. of butter per case in the South Austra¬ 
lian shipments that I have tested. This was needless waste. If the box 
is painted with paraffine wax and lined with good stout paper, and the 
butter has been well worked, half a pound over is quite sufficient. At 
the same time, however, 'Tinder weight” must be avoided, and in this 
connection it may be advisable to point out that the beam scales are used 
in the butter warehouses in England, and the rule uf the home and 
foreign exchange is that the package must bring the beam down. An 
absolute balance vwild be considered as ‘'underweight,” and, as weights 
are only calculated to the half-pound, an allowance would be claimed oy 
the buyer. 


UTILITY AND SHOW POINTS IN POULTRY. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

The majority of poultry breeders have a strong leaning towards 
prize-winning, or exhibition poultry. Many breeders, whose chief aim is 
the production of eggs or table poultry for market, in time make their ap¬ 
pearance as exliibitors at poultry shows. Certain people think that ex¬ 
ternal beauty and perfection of form and feather cannot be associated 
with those money-producing qualities which please the commercial poul¬ 
try breeder. It is, however, urged by those who are better informed as 
to facts that such ideas are mistaken, and that when utility strains lack 
the points laid down in the standard, or when exhibition birds fail in the 
utilitarian attributes for which the breed in question was once famous, a 
common cause may be assigned, viz., faulty methods in mating and 
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breeding. One naniiot disguise' the fact that many prominent breeders 
have ignored (and are still doing so) the economic'qualities of certain 
breeds. English- writers blame those whom they term '‘faddist judges.’' 
A faddist judge may or may not liave a solid foundation in his know¬ 
ledge of the breeds he professes to judge; more often than not he is really 
incompetent. The effect of some judging tends in the directiom of altering 
some point or points, which, wiiv^n accomplished, may have a disastrous 
effect upon the future of the breed- It is an axiom in breeding that if 
you unduly develop a certain part, or even quality, it is at the expense 
of the remainder. You can improve the standard of a breed, but that 
is 4-different matter. More than one breed has been injured, perhaps for 
a time ruined, by undue development of leg and too close approximation 
•to 'a type utterly foreign to the original type. It is exceedingly easy for 
an expert breeder to completely alter the shape, and also many of the 
uMportant points, in a few generations; such are more easily accomplish¬ 
ed, aiid* in a much shorter time than was the case even ten years ago. The 
thin end of the wedge once inserted is rarely withdrawn. We may take, 
for example, the Langshan, which, when introduced by Major Croad in 
1870, was a bird of medium length of leg, fine white skin and flesh, a 
most prolific layer, and a grand table bird. For many years the breed 
made but little progress in the estimation of poultry fanciers, but at 
length certain breeders took the Langshan in hand, and proceeded to im¬ 
prove it to such an extent that utility breeders now’ have little to say in 
its favour. Long years ago • excessive selection, with the view of produc¬ 
ing extraordinarily large white faces and ear lobes in the old White-faced 
Spanish fowl so affected the breed that it is but a memory as regards any 
utility qualities. This bird is generally held up as the typical ‘‘hor¬ 
rible example.” 

If the progress of any breed, new or old, be carefully noted, speci¬ 
mens appear from time to time which stand out from tiie rank and file 
of the birds exhibited in the class, and are awarded piizes. Very often 
the real reason for the apparent superiority lies in the fact that such 
specimens have been more carefuliy pi'epared for exhiliition than the 
other exhibit. It may happen that, where medium length of leg has 
hitherto been a cardinal point, one of these exliibits may be taller, and 
the judge at once commends a fault, and proclaims the,bird “stylish,” or 
some such term. Exhibitors note this, and, feeling that sudh “stylish” 
birds must be bred in future, set about the same with disastrous results, 
for, as a rule, these faults accumulate. * 

U ndue development of head points is another direction in which we 
may look for harm rather than good. There are too many interpreta¬ 
tions of the standard owing to the use of flexible terms. Taking Min- 
orcas and Leghorns, we find that the comb should be large. That is, of 
course, an elastic term, but it really means that a large comb is chai'ac- 
teristic of the breed, as distinct from certain other breeds. No definite 
dimensions cohld be laid down, because good birds vary considerably in 
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size,^ and wliat might be fair proportions for one bird would not suit ano¬ 
ther. The tendencyhas been towards luidne development' of comb, 
wattle, etc., to an extent which has seriously affected the fecundity of 
these breeds, and it’ is a matter of common knowledge that most stud 
Minorca and Leghorn cocks have to be clubbed before mating up in the 
breeding pen. The American judges and breeders have always dis¬ 
couraged the luidne development of these points in their ex^hibition 
stock. In the past I have frecinently refused to notice a bird which I 
considered was developed to the verge of monstrosity in such or any other 
direction. 

In England, where the scope is immense as compared with Aus¬ 
tralia, the breeders send birds to different shows to suit the fads of the 
Judges—at least, those who are known to be consistent. Such matters as 
these have had a bad effect in separating the exhibition from the utility 
bird. I may, however, point out that there is almost as much danger in 
neglecting the standard in favour of the utility points as in the previous 
cases. Those who have considered the matter are aware that of all 
domestic stock the fowl is most prone to variation and reversion to a for¬ 
mer type. Reversion in this case means a return to a type which was 
not so perfect as the modern one. 

There are not many intermediate stages between the modern domes¬ 
tic fowl and the jungle fowl. It is c^uite true that the Langshaii, the 
Old English Game, Dorking, and Malay are wonderfully prepotent, and 
show but little tendency to reversion. The more modern breeds, how¬ 
ever, are very often of composite origin, and there are always influences 
at work which • must be counteracted by selection on the part of the 
breeder. I have always pointed out that certain breeds and their varie¬ 
ties are prized for certain utility qualities, and that the birds which re¬ 
ceived the specific name of the breed were to be distinguished by certain 
points (miscalled “fancy”). These are the points which distinguish the 
varieties of a species—in the natural state they are due to food, climate, 
and various causes, the effects of which have been long in accumulating. 
Ill domestic poultry similar results have produced local breeds, while in 
other cases the hand of man, in the form of the experimental breeder, 
has produced the variation, and in due course fixed it. If we allow 
these distinguishing points (even if they are external) to become less 
accentuated, or' perhaps obliterated, it stands to reason that we are per* 
mitting an altera;tion in type which, while no immediate effect may be 
noticed, must in time end in disaster ; briefly, we are encouraging rever¬ 
sion to a mongrel type. 

To breed entirely for egg production, without any regal'd for type, 
must end badly, for it is hardly likely that a breeder would be indiffer¬ 
ent to typical points, and yet sufficiently expert to mate his stock to such 
advantage as to counteract the evil effects alluded to. With the single 
exception of the Langshan, I know of no local type of fowl that has been 
'’‘developed'oh such lines, that is of any marked'value' or ."is greatly 
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su|)erior to the average run. To quote instances of Coiitinental breeds, 
such as Houdans, La Bresse, Canipines, and otliers, we find tliat the 
local breeders have very decided views on the chief characteristics which 
they maintain in a rough-and-ready luanner. It is, iiowever, very re- 
assm'ing to know there is ample proof of the truth of the conteiitions of 
many writers, viz., that birds of high utility and fit for exhibition in keen 
competition can be produced from the same matings. here the mat¬ 
ings are scientific and the care and attention tliorough, such results will 
be obtained in every class of stock. If lack of stamina and weakened 
constitution are associated with perfection of exhibition points it is 
obvious that, unless those points are so developed as to really exceed fair 
limits, the fault is in the breeding, feeding, and general attention be¬ 
stowed. Well-advised breeders will severely refrain from using stud 
stock which are known to be unsound and of poor constitution. The ten¬ 
dency of modern methods is to perpetuate many strains or families wliich 
are unsound, and which, under more rigorous conditions, would not have 
survived. Such stock, bred, as is too often the case, amidst insanitary 
surroundings, may attain adult age, but are actually unfit to produce 
progeny of any value; they perpetuate their enfeebled kind. Rigorous 
selection should be the watchword of the breeder. To improve the 
utility and exhibition points by careful selection in breeding must be the 
end in view. This can only be attained by close attention to constitu¬ 
tion ill the first place, and rational feeding and attention later on. The 
ordinary fowl has, as a rule, been allowed to roam at large, and through 
a process of '‘roughing it” gained, perhaps, in constitution; more pro¬ 
bable the fact that it was not taken in hand by inexpert breeders tended 
to freedom from disease. On the other hand, hhe purebred bird has 
been pampered and neglected alternately in many cases. Fed on over¬ 
stimulating foods, and forced to live amid insanitary surroundings, the 
constitution has been impaired, and such defects gather in transmission. 
The common fowl if sick is generally allowed to die, and there is an end 
of it. The diseased bird which cost pounds is nursed back to convales- 
ence, and afterwards used in the breeding pen. Tliere are few poultry 
diseases which do not unfit those attacked for subsequent use as stock 
birds. Time will convince breeders of this fact. 

It has long been in my mind to detail the foregoing, because for 
many years pure stock has suffered unmerited abuse. We have a num¬ 
ber of expert breeders, at work, and there is an ever-growing body of 
less experienced enthusiasts in whose interest these reflections are pen¬ 
ned. Keen attention to breeding and an accurate knowledge of pedi¬ 
gree are essential to success. The utility man may question the value 
of pedigree, but pedigree is really the hallmark of utility. The names of 
noted sires and dams are the culminating points of excellence. To know 
that your laying stock on both sides is bred from known good layers for 
several generations is a guarantee that you will have a large percentage 
of excellent layers among your pullets, and also that if you continue on 
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proper lines you will increase tihe percentage of good layers. To breed 
from an unknown stock is to work in the dark. No earnest worker has time 
for' such aimless experiments. Finally, I hope that all breeders wull 
study exhibition stock. The mere fact that close attention to small de¬ 
tails is necessary is proof that the power of observation must be iiigiiiy 
cultivated, and we know that the observant man is better equipped for 
the battle of life than he who goes throngSh life seeing only a small part 
of the details, and that vaguely and indistinctly. 


ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS* 

The following results of analyses of samples of fertilisers taken by 
the Inspector of Fertilisers during the past three months are published 
for general information. In each case the certificate of constituents or 
guarantee registered by the vendor is shown in brackets, thus—(36 per 
cent.)—immediately before the results of the analyses: — 

Elder, Smith, & Co., Limited. —Lawes’ Superphosphate—Water- 
soluble phosphate (37 per cent.), 38 per cent., 38*6 per cent., 36*5 per 
cent., 38 per cent. 

Elder, Smith, & Co., Limited. —Elder Superphosphate—Water- 
soluble phosphate (37 per cent.), 34*9 per cent. 

Clutterbuck Brothers. —Elder Superphosphate—Water-soluble 
phosphate (37 per cent.), 38*9 per cent., 38*6 per cent., 37*1 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited. —Mineral 
Superphosphate—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 38*6 per cent., 
39*8 per cent., 39*6. per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (2 per cent.), not 
tested ; acid-soluble phosphate (6*5 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited.— Guano Super¬ 
phosphate—Water-soluble phosphate (25 per cent.), 32*2 per cent., 33*8 
per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (5 per cent.), 4*7 per cent., 2*8 per 
cent.: acid-soluble phosphate (3 per cent.), 3*2 per cent. 

George Wills & Co.—United Alkali Co. Mineral Superphosphate 
—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 38*5 per cent. 

George Wills & Co.—Concentrated Superphosphate—Water- 
soluble phosphate (90 per cent.), 93*6 per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate 
(8 per cent.), 6*4 per cent. 

D. & J. Fowler, Limited. —Albatross Mineral Superphosphate— 
Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 37*3 per cent. 

D. & J. Fowler, Limited.—L ion Brand Superphosphate—Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 45*6 per cent. 

D. & J. Fowler, Limited, —Lion Brand Superphosphate^^—-Water- 
soluble phosphate (39 per cent.), 45*8 per cent. 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co.—M ineral Superphosphate—Water- 

soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 39 per cent., 39*5 per cent. 
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Nokman & Co,—Reliance Superphosphate—Water-soluble piios- • 
phate (34 per cent.), 36*8 per cent., 36*3 per cent.; acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (3 per cent.), not tested. 

Australasian Implement Co., Limited. —Farmers’ Favourite Fer¬ 
tiliser—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 38*9 per cent., 36*2 per 
cent., 37*7 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited.— Wheat M.aii- 
ure—Nitrogen (1*05 per cent.), 0*9 per cent., 0*75 per cent. ; water- 
soluble phosphate (28*1 per cent.), 29*1 per cent., 31*7 per cent. ; citrate- 
soluble phosphate (5*9 per cent.), 6*8 per cent., 6. per cent.; acid-soluble 
phosphate (6 per cent.), 8*2 per cent., 6*2 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited. —Bone Super¬ 
phosphate—Nitrogen (1*6 per cent.), 1*4 per cent., 2 per cent.; water- 
soluble phosphate (15*2 per cent.), 27‘4 per cent., 20*4 per cent. : citrate- 
soluble phosphate (15*8 per cent.), 10*9 per cent.; acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (6*8 per cent.), 13 per cent. 

S.A. Farmers’ Co-operative Union. —Black Horse Superphosphate 
'—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 37 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited. — kS.A. Super¬ 
phosphate—Water-soluble phosphate (32 per cent.), 37*1 per cent. ; 
citrate-soluble phosphate (2 per cent.), 2*4 per cent.; acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (6 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited.-— Bone Manure 
—Nitrogen (3*5 per cent.), 3*6 per cent .; acid-soluble phosphate (30*5 
per cent.), 39 per cent. 

Excelsior Manure Co.— Bone Manure—Nitrogen (2 per cent.), 3 
per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (30 per cent,), 32*2 per cent. 

Excelsior Manure Co. —Bonedust—Nitrogen (3*25 per cent.), 3*5 
per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (44 per cent.), 45’2 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited.— -Bonedust— 
Nitrogen (2*5 per cent.), 3*1 per cent., 4*1 per cent.; acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (45 per cent.), 50 per cent., 44 per cent. 

L. Conrad.— Bonedust—Nitrogen (3*6 per cent.), 2*9 per cent.; 
acid-soluble phosphate (43'6 per cent.), 48*6 per cent. 

Norman & Co.™Reliance Thomas Phosphate—Acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (30 per cent.), 28*4 percent. 

Georoe Wills & Co.—H. & E. Albert’s Thomas Phosphate—Cit¬ 
rate-soluble phosphate (24 per cent.), 26*2 per cent.; acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (6 per cent.), 7*5 per cent. 

Australasian. Implement Co., ■ Limited,— Thomas ^ Phosphate— 
Acid-soluble phosphate (29 per cent.), 30*8 per cent. 
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POTATO MANURlfaG EXPERIMENTS^ 

By W. L. Summers. 

Last October, at the request of the Department of Agriculture, Mr, 
Henry Curtis, of Piccadilly, near Mount Lofty, undertook a small experi¬ 
ment in the^ manuring of potatoes. Mr. Curtis’s garden is situated in a 
gully at the back of Mount Lofty, and is fairly typical of the market gar¬ 
den land of that locality. The soil consists of a good black sandy loam 
of considerable depth, with here and there a patch overlying a gravel run 
and somewhat drier than the rest of the land. 

The following were the conditions under which the experiment was 
carried out: —Land to be as even as possible in character; previous crop¬ 
ping for at least twelve months to have been the same over the whole 
area occupied by the plots ; all the plots to receive the same treatment 
throughout except in the matter of the manures applied; all plots to be 
planted at same time, and with the same variety of potato. Plots to be 
one square chain in area, and paths 3 ft. wide between each. 

Medium-sized setts of the TJp-to-Date potato were used for the test, • 
The land was well worked prior to planting, which was done about the 
middle of October. The previous crop on the block was the same variety 
of potato. The following table shows results of the experiment, the crop 
being lifted in February : — 


Results of Manuring Potatoes. 


Ko. 

of 

Plot 

Manure Applied 
per Acre. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Increase in 
Yield over 
Unmanured 
Plot 

Cost of 
Manure 
per Acre. 

Coat per cwt. 
of increase 
due to 
Manures. 

] 

8 cwt. Mineral Super ... 
2 cwt, SulphateAmmonia 
2 cwt. Sulphate Potash... 

Tons.cwts. 

1 I 

! 1 9 5 

1 

1 Tons.cw’ts. 

— 15 

£ s. d. 

r 4 7 0 

s. d. 

5 9f 


820 lbs. Bonedust 

1 cwt. SulphateAmmonia 

2 cwt. Sulphate Potash.. 

1 10 10 

2 0 

4 9 0 

2 '2J.^ 

^ I 0 


No Manure 

8 10 


, ““ 



1 ' 

8 cwt. Mineral Super ... » m in 

2 cwt. SulphateAmmonia f 

2 0 

2 19 0 

1 5* 

•^1 

* 820 lbs. Bonedust 

1 cwt. SulphateAmmonia 

} 11 10 

3 0 

3 1 0 

1 

1 ^ 

, 


In planning the experiments care was taken to apply the sanse 
quantity of nitrogen and phosphoric acid in the four manured plots. 
The object of the experiment was mainly to test:—(1) The comparative 
merits of mineral super and bohedust as a source of phosphoric acid; and 
(2) the effect of the addition of sulphate of potash. 
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The season turned out remarkably dry. Up to the end of Decemboi: 
practically no rain fell on the land after the potatoes were planted, and 
the total fall from planting to digging was only about two inches. It 
was necessary, about the middle of December, to irrigate the portions of 
the plots which crossed the gravel run, as the plants were beginning to 
show the need for water, and later on the whole area of the plots was 
irrigated. The extreme season and the very high yield of the unmanured 
plot make any comparison of results difficult. The small increase shown 
ill Plot 1 is surprising. In such a dry season the more soluble phosphate 
might have been expected to have done better. At present value of pota¬ 
toes the plot shows a profit, but under average conditions the reverse 
would have been the case. It will be noticed that the plots receiving 
potash yielded less than the corresponding plots wthout potash. This re¬ 
sult surprised Mr. Curtis and myself, as, judging from the foliage and 
general appearance, the potash plots on December 21 promised better, if 
anything, than the other plots. In reporting on results, Mr. Curtis says 
that, having watched the grovrth on each plot very closely, he is satisfied, 
notwithstanding the results, that in this locality the potato crops require 
to be manured with potash. 


COUPiCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, March 8, there being present—Colonel Rowell, C.B. (Chair¬ 
man), Messrs. A. Molineux, J. W. Sandford, G. R. Laffer, A. M. Daw¬ 
kins, J. Miller, B. Basedow, R. Caldwell, J. Hill, R. Marshall, and G. F. 
Cleland. 

The Secretary for Agriculture intimated that the Hon. “Minister had 
decided to have a Bill to consolidate the Vermin Destruction Acts pre¬ 
pared and introduced into Parliament early next session. He would be 
pleased to receive suggestions as to where the present Acts could be im¬ 
proved. 

The Hon. Minister intimated that Mr. T. E. Yelland had tendered 
Ms resignation as a member of the Council on account of his inability to 
attend meetings, and that the resignation had been accepted by Execu¬ 
tive Council. Regret was expressed at the necessity for Mr, Yelland's 
resignation, and the Chairman was asked to convey to Mr. Yelland the 
thanks of the members for his services in the past. 

On the motion of Mr, Marshall, approval was given to the forma¬ 
tion of a Branch at Sutherlands, with the following gentlemen as mem¬ 
bers, viz.: Messrs. A. M. Twartz, J. F. G. Rernick, E. Schiller, C. 
Nitschke, C. H. Carter, F. Snell, B. Thiele, C. Strange, and H. J. Dart. 

The Secretary Murray Bridge Branch advised that it had been de¬ 
cided to close the Branch on account of difficulty experienced in securing 
regular attendance of members. 
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The following gentlemen were approved as members of the nnder- 
iiientioiied Branches: —Kapuiida, Messrs- C. B. Domeyer, J. H. Pascoe^ 
J. P. Daly^ Peter Kerin, and A. W. Fawcett ; G-ladstone, Mr. W. Grow- 
den ; Port Pirie, Mr. J. W. Haiinaford;'Kingston, Messrs. D. McBain, 
W. England, G. Barnett, and R. Jackson : Port Broughton, Mr. W. Ton¬ 
kin; Mundoo.ra, Messrs. A. E. Arbon and R. Gardiner; Balaldava, Mr. 
N. Reuter; Gawler River, Mr. James Playnian : Davenport, Mr. N. A. 
Richardson ; Hartley, Mr. A. Wells : Appila-Yarrowie, Mr. AY. PL AAMit; 
Reeves Plains, Mr. Shepherd ; Arden A^ale, Messrs. G. H. AVilliss, M. 
Searle, J. Semmens, H. Klingberg, F. Lehmann, A. Pradel, and P, 
Hannemann; Eudunda, Mr. P. Sieber; Penong, Mr. J. M. Edwards; 
Maniium, Messrs. \V. Busch, R. T. Scott, A. Kowald, J. Pine, and F. 
Labile. 

Mr. Caldwell read extracts from letter from Mr. B. Judkins, in refer¬ 
ence to the superiority of South Australian conditions generally to those 
of California, and some discussion took place on the question of develop¬ 
ing a market in Great Britain for South Australian honey. Mr. Sand- 
ford said his firm had made a strong but futile effort to open up the 
trade. For some reason our honey did not meet with. approval; in some 
quarters there was said to be a flavour of eucalyptus. Apart from this, 
however, there was no question that prime English honey was quite dis¬ 
tinct in flavour from South Australian, but it was a matter of the taste 
-of the individual as to which was the better. He was satisfied that 
South Australian honey was quite equal to, if not superior to, that pro¬ 
duced in the neighbouring States, and if a trade with Europe could be 
•opened up it would mean a* great deal to our apiarists. On the motion 
•of Mr. Caldwell, it was resolved—'“That the attention of the Hon. Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture be directed to the desirableness of ascertaining through 
the Agent-General exactly what flavour in South Australian honey is 
•objectionable to the taste of the British consumer, with a view to assist¬ 
ing in the development of an export trade in honey,’' 

Mr. Laffer called attention to the fact that no meeting had been 
•called of the committee appointed on the recommendation of the Coun¬ 
cil to assist tlie Director in determining the commercial valne of the 
fruits at Mylor Typical Orchard. They had practically lost a year in 
this important work. While a lot of public money had been spent on 
the orchard he was satisfied that this money, would have been well spent 
if in the collection of apples They could find two or three good early 
export varieties, and in the pears secure better sorts than now growr. 
The Chairman and other members agreed with Mr. Laffer, and it was re¬ 
solved that the Hon. Minister be asked to take the necessary steps to at 
once call together the committee to meet the Director of the Typical Or¬ 
chard. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS RE¥IEW« 


Messrs. A. W. Saiidford & Co. report on April 1, 190o: — 

WitJi tke exception of a few sultry days, the weather during the^ montii 
just concluded was most pleasant; but, unfortunately, rain lias persistently 
held off for such a len^hy period that water-oarting now is general in the 
farming districts, even in some of the parts where shortage in. tliis direction 
is seldom known. Feed has also become .scarcer, and the outlook would, iiu 
deed, be serious, only that at this time of the year the seasonable rains may 
any day set in. 

Commerce. —It was scarcely to be exnected tlmt an equal volunie of busi¬ 
ness would be put through as in tlm months immediately precediiig March. 
However, merchants have had very little to complain of, the tiiimoyer being 
substantial, whilst country buying orders were quite up to expectations. In 
the city the general tone of trade was healthy. Satisfactory reports are to 
hand of the much improved position at Broken Hill, several of the big mines 
being now in full operation ; and, as the Metal market is again firfn, prospects 
there are certainly favourable. 

Breadstuffs. —Cable advices from London repoi“t the European Wheat 
markets as vei*y dull; the causes are mentioned as being, heavy shipments and 
far better harvest prospects in America. It is doubtful if a South Australian 
cai'go could be sold at 32/- per quarter c.i.f., JJ.K., for oiders; while Victorian 
cargoes are vahied at about 3cl. less, and New South Wales at lower money 
still. The chief transactions during March took place in Victoria, where 
very large sales were made to shippers on the basis of about 3/4 per bushel f .o.b. 
In this State faiuners are holding firmly on to their Wheat, and the-total 
business reported is very small indeed. Most of the ships chaideied have been 
loaded, and it is difficult to see where any advance in yalue can come from. 
Flour has found buyers for home consumption to a limited extent, but ship¬ 
ments have been few^ and far between, so that millers^ stocks are fairly 
heavy, and there is little dispasition on their part to buy Wheat. The market 
in Fodder lines has not responded to the drought conditions, Chaff finding 
only a few enquiries from Sydney, and then only for prime green samples, 
while the local trade has been of a very ordinary character. Offal has been 
in very strong demand, no doubt caused by the long stretch of di-y weather 
which we have experienced. A small parcel of Bran and Pollard has been 
imported from New South Wales, and further lots are stated to be following. 
Prices, there, howwer, are advancing, -which would bring tlie c.i.f. to a 
parity with values here. Feeding Grains.—-Fannem are inclined to hold on 
to their stocks at present rates, the general impression being that an advance 
is imminent. In Cape Barley a fair turnover wa.s experienced, but this 
mostly for seeding pui'poses. , ^ 

Potatoes. —In our South-Eastern potato country excessive moistuie^is 
frequently the trouble growers Have to combat; but this seasbil the opposite 
Donditions prevail—result, the yield of the early crop of the tuber is undoubt¬ 
edly light, and South Australia -would have had to import heavily only that 
the acreage planted was fairly ex-tensive._ Values were disturbed owrng to 
lower rates offering from the East, and with direct shipment, frpm Tasmania 
being quoted at a considerable reduction, to meet this competition, ‘^Qambiers^^ 
had to come back -to about 30/- per ton. Onions.—As predicted in our former, 
prices have well sustained, and the outlook poinls to certainly jno redxiction 
on pr^ent quotations. 

Dairt Prodttce.— The markets throughout the Commonwealth have been 
considerably affected owing to the far-reaching effects of this dry spell, and 
even in Victoria the falling away in supplies of Butter 1ms been most pro¬ 
nounced, and prices there sharply advanced several pence per pound. In 
South Australia print ^ Butters steadily lessened until quantities have now 
about reached the minimum, and, as a result, prices . attracted parcels from 
New South Wales and Victoiua. In lower grade lines, especially Pastry, 
supplies were so short that at times there was only a narrow range in value 
between these and tops. Eggs,—Under the influence of a healthy export 
demand, coupled with the natural shrinkage, rates hardened until 1/- per 
doss, loose was touched, but had to ease a- penny on account of refrigerated 
sorts offering. Cheese.—Now that South Australian makes have again eon- 
trolled the trade ; a very fair volume of business is recorded. Bacon.- It was 
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quite recognised that the exceptionally Itow-rates obtaining for the live hog 
must necessarily cause a reaction, and, owing to the fewer numbers now being 
offered, ciirei's are already finding a decided impi'ovement in the demand, and 
Factory Sides show a rise, the market closing finn. Hams have also par- 
ticipated in the better sale. Honey, etc —The yield has been disappointingly 
light, to that at first predicted, so that apiarists are now wisely not pushing 
deliveries. Almonds were not in much request. On the other hand, there were 
no parcels of the new crop offering. 

Live Poultry.— -The market is not in any too satisfactory a s-tate; this 
the result of forwardings being mostly of inferior and poor sorts, which buyers 
are disinclined to purchase, excepting at a price which leaves little to con¬ 
signors. 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat. —At Port Adelaide, shipping pai'cels, 3/4 to 3/4-1 per bushel 60 ft). 

Flour. —City brands, £8 to £8/5/-; country, £7/5/- to £7/10/-. 

Bran, 1/-; Pollard, 1/Di per bushel of 20 fb. 

Oats. —Local Algerian and Dun, 1/11 to 2/1, prime; White Champions, 
2/6 to 2/7, prime. 

.Barley. —Cape, 2/- to 2/3 per bushel. 

Chaff. —£2/17/6 to £3 per ton of 2,240 R)., f.o.b. Port Adelaide, for prime 
green, new. 

Potatoes. —Gambiers, £6/5/- to £6/10/- per ton of 2,240 ft). 

Onions. —New locals, £10 to £11 for prime per ton of 2,240 ft). 

Butter. —^Factoiy and creamery, fresh, in plints, 1/2 to 1/5; choice 
sepai'’ators and best dailies, 1/- to 1/2; well-graded store and fair dairies, 
9id. to lOid. 

Cheese. —Prime new make, 5id. to 6id. per fb. 

Bacon.—F actory-cured sides, 6d. to 6id.; farm flitches and rolls, 4id. 
to oid. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, 8d. per ib. 

Eggs. —Loose, lid. per doz. 

Lard. —In bladders, 5d,; bulk, 4d. per ft). 

Honey.— 2d. for prime, clear extracted (new season’s). Beeswax, 1/1 
per fb. 

Almonds. —Soft shells, Brandis, 3id. ; kernels, 8cl. per fb. 

Live Poultry. —Heavy-weight table roostei's, worth 1/6 to 2/- each; 
good-conditioned hens and fair cockerels, 1/- to 1/4 ; mixed sorts, lOd. to 
lid.; poor and weedy, 7d. to 9d.; ducks, 1/- to 2/-; geese, 2/- to 2/9; pigeons, 
M.; tuiiveys, 4d. to 6-Rl. per ft)., live weight, for fattening to good table sorts. 


Above guctations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty-paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Package® 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of March, 1905:- 


Adelaide 

Hawker 

Cradock 

Wilson 

Gordon 

Quorn 

Port Augusta 
Port Germein 
Port Pirie 
Crystal Brook 
Port Broughton 
Bute 

Hammond 

Bruce 

Wilmington 

Melrose 

Booleroo Centnj 

Wirrabara 

Appila 

Laura 

Caltowie 

Jamestowm 

Gladstone 

Georgetown 

Narridy 

Eedhili 

Koolunga 

Carrieton 

Eurelia 

Johnsburg 

Orroroo 

Black Eock 

Petersburg 

Yongala 

Terowie 

Yarcowie 

Hallett 

Mt. Bryan 

Burra 

Snowtown 

Brinkworth 

Blyth 

Clare 

Mintaro Central 
Watervale 
Auburn 
Manoom ■ ■ 


0T6 

Hoyleton 

— 

Balaklava 

— 

Port Wakefield 

— 

Saddleworth 


Marrabel 


Riverton 

o-os 

Tarlee 


Stockport 

0-S4 

Hamley Bridge 

0*25 

Kapiinda 

0*31 

Freeling 

0-10 

Stockw’ell 

— 

Nuriootpa 

— 

Angaston 

0-08 

Taniinda 

O’lT 

Lyndoch 

0-05 

Mallala 

0-08 

Rosewmrthy 

0*21 

(Sawder 

0-19 

Smithfield 

0T9 

Two Wells 

0-03 

Virginia 

0*22 

Salisbury 

0*08 

Tea Tree Gully 

0*08 

Magill 

0*12 

Mitcham 

0*10 

Crafers 


Clarendon 

0*06 

Morphetb Vale 

— 

Noarlunga 

0*01 

Willunga 

0*03 

Aldinga 

0*03 

Normanville 

0*05 

Yankalilla 

0*06 

Eudunda 

0*05 

Truro 

0*03 

Palmer 

— 

Mount Pleasant 

0*04 

Blumberg 

0*25 

Gumeracha 

0*07 

Lobethal 

0T7 

Woodside 

0*15 ■ 

Hahndorf 

0*16 

Nairne 

0*31 

Mount Barker 

0^21 

0*12 

Echnnga 


Macclesfield 

Meadows 

Strathalbyn 

Callington 

Langhorne's Bridge 

Milang 

Wallaroo 

Kadina 

Moonta 

Green’s Plains 

Maitland 

Ardrossan 

Port Victoria 

Curramulka 

Minlaton 

Stansbury 

Warooka 

Yorketown 

Edithburg 

Fowler’s Bay 

Streaky Bay 

Port Elliston 

Port Lincoln 

Cowell 

Queenscliffe 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Meningie 

Kingston 

Robe 

Beachport 

Coonalpyn 

Bordertown 

Wolseley 

Frances 

Naracoorte 

Lucindale 

Penola 

Millicent 

Mount Gambler .. 
Wellington 
Murray Bridge .. 
Mannum 
Morgan 

Overland Corner.,, 
Renmark 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFEREWCE^ 

NORTHERN CONFERENCE AT PORT PIRIE. 

The Annual Conference of the Northern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau was held at Port Pirie on February 23, 
the following representatives being present: —CVystal Brook Branch 
—Messrs, R. and P, Pavy, Venning, Hutchison, and MielL Koolunga-— 
Messrs. Jose and Sandow. Caltowie—Messrs. Hewitt, Kerr, Royal, Leii-" 
iiiaiiu, Jettner, and H. and J. McCallum. Gladstone—Messrs. Goode, 
Woriiiim, and Gallasch. Port Germeiii—Messrs. Kingcome, Blesing, 
ynd McHugh. Narridy—Mr. Dixon. Wandearah—Messrs. Eagle, Mini- 
day, Fuller, and Birks, Port Broughton—Mr. Dalby. Port Pirie — 
Messrs, Smith, Wright, Johns, Humphries, Jose, Teagm, Bell, Spain 
and Wilson. Messrs, J. Miller and A. M. Davrkins (membei's of the 
Council of Agriculture), Professor Angus, Veterinary Surgeon Desmond, 
Mr. P. H. Suter (Dairy Instructor), and a number of visitors were also 
piesent. 

Chairman's Address. 

Mr. W, Smith (Chairman of the Port Pirie Branch) presided, and 
gave a short address. He extended a hearty welcome to those present, 
especially to the new Professor of Agriculture and to the other represen¬ 
tatives of the Department of xAgriculture. He intended to refer only to 
one matter, viz., were the Branches of the Agricultural Bureau doing 
their duty and justifying their existence % He thought they were rather 
inclined to rest on their oars and to become somewhat lethargic in their 
aims and ambitions. They needed livening up to greater effort. In 
what direction shall it be? By more largely experimenting, aiming at 
an increase of production from the land, or by combination to do better 
ill the disposal of their produce as well as in the purchase of necessities. 
Some Branches were doing this, and it is a movement capable of e.xten- 
sioii. They wanted to farm their land more thoroughly, to bring 
it more under intense cultivation, so as to support a larger 
population; either to be able to keep their sons and their families on the 
home farms or to employ more labour. Too much of the brain and 
sinew of the country ivas leaving for other parts, and it should be their 
duty to seek the best means to keep and utilise it in the State. 

Mixed Farming, 

Mr. C. Goode (of Gladstone Branch) read a paper on this subject, to 
the following effect; —Great improvements have taken place during re¬ 
cent years in the methods employed by South Australian farmers in the 
cultivation and production of wheat. The general practice of fallowing ; 
the advent of superphosphates and the drill ; greater care in the selec¬ 
tion of seed and of the varieties of wheat sown, have made wheat-growing 
miieh more profitable than it was a few years ago. It is hardly possible 
to give too much attention to the cultivation of this cereal, which »inst 
continue to be the staple px’oduct of the greater proportion of their agri- 
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cultural lands for many years to come; but it is just possible that me 
great importance of the wheat-growing industry has been allowed to 
divert attention from other branches of industry which could be worked 
very profitably in conjunction v/ith it. In the North they could not 
expect nor attempt to grow the variety of crops which some of the 
southern lands were capable of producing, but numdi more could be pro™ 
diiced in the Northern areas than many expect. Oats were i*ow grown 
on a great many Northern farms where a few years ago they wei*e 
thought impossible. Their value as horsefeed was, however, yet to le 
appreciated by many farmers; and while they may not pay to produce *in 
large quantities, sufficient could be grown on every farm to at iciast give 
the horses a change of diet. In the season 1902-3 (the driest on record 
in the district) Algerian oats yielded 25 bushels per acre on fallow on 
their farm, and the same land cropped the next season with wheat re¬ 
turned 20 bushels per acre. In 1903-4, from 40 acres of stubble land, 
they cut over 100 tons of hay ; and again this season, from land which 
the previous year gave 26 bushels of wheat, they cut one ton per acre of 
oaten hay. He thought, therefore, it would pay to crop a portion of the 
stubble land each year with oats for use on the farm. On fallow oats 
tend to become too rank, and consequently the hay is not appreciated by 
stock so well. In any case, he thought it preferable to chaff oaten hay 
instead of feeding it long. Barley is another cereal to which sufficient 
attention has not been paid in the North. With them it has also given 
excellent returns from stubble land; 10 acres last year yielded over 40 
bushels per acre, and this year 30 acres gave 15 bushels per acre, al¬ 
though the land was only scarified up once and sown after all other seed¬ 
ing had been completed. Barley is splendid feed for pigs, and its heavy 
yielding capabilities and the food value of the straw make it a very pro¬ 
fitable crop for consumption on the farm. Peas could, he thought, be 
grown on suitable spots on many farms. Last season they put in aboitt 
8 acres with jpeas, which made rapid and luxuriant growth, but the dry Oc¬ 
tober and the depredations of caterpillars completely spoilt what promised 
to be a very good crop. This season they were more fortunate, and from 
about the same acreage gathered a nice stack of haulms and pods. The 
peas filled out well, but have not been thrashed out. As a bacon-produc¬ 
ing food peas hold a very high place; but for almost all live stock they 
provide a valuable change of diet. They had planted them each year 
on stubble land, and the rapid and luxuriant growth made oil both occa¬ 
sions led him to think that they can be grown successfully under ordi¬ 
nary conditions on most of their farms. The growing of green feed for 
feeding of! by stock is another point in which they were behindhand. 
Barley, rape, kale, sorghums, and lucerne are all worthy of extensive 
trial. Such green stuff as cannot be consumed in its natural state could, 
ill the form of ensilage, be stored up-for use later on. Where dairying 
is carried on ensilage will prove most valuable, and he would suggest 
that a portion, of the stubble land should he sown each year to a mixture 
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of cereals and peas^ and converted into ensilage to feed the cows when 
other succulent feed is scarce. Pig-raising has received rather a shock 
.owing to the outbreak of swine fever in the State, but for those who 
still believe that ‘'the best way to market your grain is on the hoof,” he 
would recommend the use of barley and peas, in conjunction with wheat, 
if not in substitution for it altogether. He would leave it to the poultry 
enthusiast to elaborate on the value of the fowl on the farm, and, un¬ 
doubtedly, as farmers, many of them yet have to learn their value. A 
good variety of food, such as the crops he had named, wmuld go a long 
way towards contributing to successful poultry raising and egg produc¬ 
tion. The practice of keeping sheep on the farm is now so general that 
there can be little difference of opinion as to their value as an aid to 
farming. Indirectly, they assist in keeping the fallow clean, but he did 
not advocate keeping sheep to do the work of the cultivator. Let the 
sheep eat as many of the weeds which grow on the fallow as they will 
without any punishment, but don’t starve them into eating that for 
wliich they have no relish. The direct returns from sheep are quite 
sufficient to justify their place on the farm. A fair return in wool alone 
is always assured, but it is in the production of lambs for freezing pur¬ 
poses that sheep will give the greatest profit. For this purpose un¬ 
doubtedly the crossbred lamb from the Merino ewe stands pre-eminent 
The Dorset-Horn has many advocates, and for early maturity this cross 
was difficult to beat; but, in his opinion, the Shropshire-Merino cross 
pi'oduced the ideal lamb for the freezers. Short on the leg, square¬ 
bodied, and splendid doers, carrying a profitable fleece, they combine 
merits found in few, if any, other crossbred lambs. Two hundred and 
ten lambs of this description netted them an average of 15s. per head 
this season, while the ewes which reared them returned 5s. per head for 
wool. He attributed the splendid condition in which, these lambs were 
marketed to the fact that they had used superphosphates fairly heavily 
on their land during the past five years. The quantity of the feed had 
increased, and the quality also, and he would advise liberal applications 
of superphosphates with the various crops sown. Do not be afraid to 
get up into the hundredweights. It is a sound investment, and if they 
did not get the full benefit directly in the wheat it would more than come 
back after the lambs were marketed. 

An interesting discussion ensued, members giving their experiences in 
the use of manures. Several stated that on their land anything over 60 
I), to 90 t). of super per acre was unprofitable. On the other hand, one 
member said since he had put on heavier dressings his yields had been 
doubled. The Hon. Alfred Catt raised the question as to whether the 
continuous use of phosphates by themselves would not exhaust the soil of 
other constituents. Professor Angus, in reply, stated that it was only a 
matter of time when it would be necessary to apply some other constitu¬ 
ent, most probably nitrogen first,* as South Australian soils appeared rich 
in potash. They must not forget, however, that manuring was only one 
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factor in production. Cultivation was a most important factor. Alls-' 
tralian farniGrs laid tlicmselves open to the charge of not cultivating 
their land thoroughly : at any rate, cultural operations were not so tho¬ 
rough or syscematic as in the old country. Of course, it was only by 
actual experiment that they could find out what procedure was best, a,ncl 
no doubt rniicli of the diversity of experiences mentioned in the discus¬ 
sion was due to variation in soil, etc. He intended to make experimen¬ 
tal work a prominent feature in the operations of the Department of 
Agriculture, and relied upon the members of the Bureau for their co¬ 
operation and support. 

Dairying on the Farm. 

The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject, written by Mr. J, 
Barley, of Narridy Branch, of which the following is the substance: — 

Any one intending to go in solely for dairying should select 
a farm as near the railway and, market or butter factory as possible, 
to save cartage, and that they may be enabled to deliver their cream or 
milk in the best of condition, which is a most important item in connec¬ 
tion with dairying. But on all farms a few cows can be turned to a source 
of profit, and especially where the farmer has a family. A cross of the 
Shorthorn with any other breed than the Holstein or Hereford would be 
the most suitable class of cattle to keep on the farm for general purposes, 
for, in addition to milk and butter qualities, it was advisable to raise a 
class of cattle that would realise a fair price in the market for beef. Tlie 
dairy should be built of stone, with iron roof, and a second roof of 
straw or reeds above, about three feet in the ground. Good ventilation 
is essential. It is out of the question to keep any dairy quite cool when the 
thermometer registers over lOO*^ in the shade, but a dairy built as 
above will cool very quickly with a cool change. For a herd of nine or 
ten cows it is necessary to purchase a 30 gallon capacity separator, but 
the separating should not be done in the dairy, as it is almost impossible 
to avoid spilling milk when separating, and it would have a detrimental 
effect on the quality of the butter produced. He believed that taints in 
butter, which were often attributed to weeds, would mostly be found to 
originate from conditions existing after the milk has left the cow. Con¬ 
sequently nothing but milk, cream, and butter should be kept in the 
dairy. The dairy should be whitewashed frequently. The secret in suo 
cessful dairying is cleanliness. The present method of marketing their 
produce was not satisfactory. They were entirely in the liands of pri¬ 
vate firms, and there was a strong feeling amongst many farmers that 
they did not always get a fair deal. He would, therefore, advocate the 
establishment of a farmers’ co-operative butter factory in xidelaide, in 
which suppliers only should be shareholders, and that the profits should 
be divided according to the amount of produce contributed by each 
shareholder. He was not in sympathy with the action; of the Goverji- 
v.ment in appointing a.man as. Dairy Instructor to tour the'country, edii- 
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eating the farmers on dairying matters. In his opinion this was 
simply waste of money, as most farmers’ wives knew as much or more 
about dairying than the instructor, and with those who do not pay at¬ 
tention to cleanliness in the dairy all the instruction that can be given 
will make no difference. They could, however, profitably utilise the ser¬ 
vices of these instructors in examining all butter for export, and stop¬ 
ping the shipment of any but first-class butter. Those dairymen who 
were careless could have no better instruction than to find their inferior 
product unsaleable, or only to be sold at a sacrifice. That much inferior 
butter was exported was shown by the prices obtained in London, South 
Australian butter realising, 6s. per cwt. less than Victorian. He was 
satisfied that the dairying industry was worthy of more attention than 
had been given to it in the past, especially in respect to the quality of 
the product. 

Professor Angus briefly criticised the paper. In South Australia 
many farmers were handicapped in that their conditions were not en¬ 
tirely suited to dairying pursuits. He was strongly in favour of the 
Shorthorn milking strain of cattle, but they must not overlook the fact 
that there were also beef strains of Shortliorns. There was nothing to 
beat the Shorthorn for crossing, to secure a dual-purpose cow, but the 
claii'yman should not go beyond the second cross. If they got a good 
milking strain of cows, he advised them to stick to it, whatever breed it 
was. More attention must be paid to the quality of their butter. He 
had been greatly surprised at the inferior quality of some of the butter 
that was being exported to London. High quality and uniformity were 
essential if they were to realise satisfactory prices in London. 

Cultivation and Implements. 

Mr. W. J. Venning read a paper on this subject. The results of 
their daily practice in the cultivation of the soil were exciting the mind 
of the farmer to enquiries as to what were the best methods of cultivation. 
Generally it could be said that on the Northern plains fallowing had been 
proved to be essential. They found great variations in the soils of any 
lOiie district and on individual farms, and these variations must be 
studied by the farmer. With most of their lands deep cultivation was a 
mistake ; it brought the raw soil to the surface. In some cases it might 
foe an advantage to stir the soil deeper than usual, but the subsoil must 
not be brought to the sui'face. The objects of cultivation were to turn 
under and destroy weeds, to clean the land, and to improve its condi¬ 
tion, but he failed to note any instance of benefit derived in these dis¬ 
tricts from the ploughing under of stubble. Beep cultivation on their 
low lands seemed to bring the salt to the surface, and on the higher and 
lighter lands caused drift. They could always gain useful knowledge by 
studying the work of the diligent, successful man. He had done this for 
a long while, and nowhere on their low country had he found good crops 
grown on deeply-worked land. The best results were obtained where the 
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land was ploughed lightly and thoroughly worked to clean it_, and to 
secure a fine mould for the seedbed. They needed to get their crops to 
start away well and to make good growth during the winter,, but this 
would not be attained if the seed was sown in badly worked land, with 
rough or partly broken clods. With heavy land, whether they ploughed 
deeply or shallow, they could not use the harrows too freely. The utility 
of faliowdng having been proved, the question as to when the land shoiiid 
be broken up is one of great importance. It had frequently been shown 
that certain land gave the best results when ploughed up in February or 
March, and worked throughout the winter. This early ploughing let the 
sun and air penetrate the soil, and appeared to have a marked influence 
on the fertility of the soil. The growth of w'eeds on the fallow must be 
prevented, as they take up the moisture required for the crop. In 
ploughing, they would find that if they turned under a lot of dry rub¬ 
bish the soil remained too open and loose, and for this reason he con¬ 
sidered it preferable in the dry areas to either leave the stubble land out 
for a year or two, or to burn it before ploughing. Cultivation of a 
growing crop has two objects: the stirring of the surface soil and the des¬ 
truction of weeds which x'ob the crop. Professol: Ciistance years ago told 
him that it was beneficial to harrow after rain, but his experience was that 
under such circumstances they did not harm the weeds much. While 
the general experience was that harrowing the crop was beneficial, he 
oould not say at what stage of growth the operation should be perform¬ 
ed. In regard to implements, there had been many improvements of 
late years in their ploughs, but he was afraid that they could not claim' 
that these improvements had tended to better cultivation. They had 
seen that one of the objects of cultivation was to loosen the soil, but if 
they examined the bottom of the furrow left by one of the latest ploughs 
with a long sole plate, they would find a smooth, hard face. When the 
roots of the wheat plant get down to this they would spread out, instead 
of penetrating into the moist; subsoil. Then, again, all their modern 
ploughs have wide shares for destroying weeds. These leave a smooth 
bettoin, and, in his opinion, this was a great mistake, 

Considerable discussion followed the paper, especially on the subject 
of deep ploughing. Several members agreed that on the western side of 
Flinders Range deep ploughing was usually a mistake, while others from 
the eastern districts, where the land was heavier, had found deeper cul¬ 
tivation beneficial. Mr. Gallasch agreed with Mr. Venning that the wide 
share left a smooth bottom, but this could be avoided by using disc im¬ 
plements. He had harrowed his crops when about six. inches in height, 
and thought they had benefited from it. Mr. Johns thought they could 
not lay down any hard-and-fast rules, as each farmer must be guided by 
his own surroundings and conditions. 'He. found, for instance, that he 
dare not treat Ms sandy land in the way generally recommended, as there 
was too much risk of its drifting. Mr. Wornum thought that often vary¬ 
ing results were due more to the condition of the seeedbed than to the 
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depth to which the land was plouo-hed. They must secure a good seed¬ 
bed, whatever the nature of the previous cultivation. Mr. Dawkins held 
that cultivation w^as quite as important as manuring. They should 
keep the land in fine tilth throughout the summer to conserve the mois¬ 
ture, and to encourage nitrification. A fine surface and firm seedbed 
were important factor's in the production of a good crop. In connection 
with deep cultivation they must remember that if they turned the sour 
subsoil to the surface, it would be two or three years before it would be 
in fit condition to grow crops. Professor Angus agreed with those who 
said that no hard-and-fast rule could be laid down in regard to methods 
of cultivation. Each must study his particular conditions. Deep 
ploughing and deep cultivation were not the same. While it might not 
pay to plough deeply, deep stirring of the uxrder soil without bringing it 
to the surface was beneficial. Probably the use of disc cultivators would 
overcome the difficulty referred to in connection with the use of wide 
shares. He was satisfied that cultivation played a more importairt part 
in the success of the crop than it was given credit for. With a good rain¬ 
fall and thorough cultivation there was not much necessity for the use of 
artificial manures. He was of opinioir that in burning of the stubbie 
the farmers made a great mistake, as they destroyed what would cost a 
lot of moirey to replace, viz., nitrogeir. Why should not the farmer col¬ 
lect the stubble, mix it with soil, and let it decompose before putting it 
back on the land ? 

Common Ailments of the Hoi^se. 

Veterinary Surgeon Desmond gave a very interesting and instruc¬ 
tive address on this subject, illustrating his remarks by the aid of 
blackboard sketches. The following is a short abstract of some of the 
principal points dealt with: —The horse had one peculiarity that should 
be noted: he could not breathe through his mouth. It was a common 
but dangerous practice to give a horse medicine through its nose, some¬ 
times resulting in serious trouble owing to the fiuid reaching the lungs. 
In drenching a horse the proper method was to put a halter under his 
top Jaw, raise the head, pouch the lips, and pour the medicine in at the 
back of the teeth, where he could not get rid of it except by swallowing. 
If it is placed on the tongue a clever horse will block it every time. 
Dealing with lampas, he said this was not a disease, but a trouble due to 
the horse erupting his teeth, causing the membrane of the palate to swell. 
The practice of burning the lampas was brutal and unnecessary- When 
it was done, the usual result was that the teeth were affected by decay 
below the gums, and the animal suffered from foul breath for the rest of 
his life. A horse with lampas should be fed on soft food, and in obsti¬ 
nate cases lance the swelling close to the gums. To prevent the knife 
going in too far, put a piece of cork on the blade. Care must be taken to 
avoid cutting a nerve or artery. Dealing with the eye, Mr. Desmond 
called attention to the injury caused by the glare where the stables 
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were white washed, and advised putting a little lampblack in the wash to 
■colour it. Ophtlialmia was cpiite common in the North, and the treat- 
inenfc recommended was bathing with a weak solution of washing soda. 
Much eye trouble was caused by improperly shaped blinkers. The 
blinker should sit close behind the eye, and open out wide in front, t«:> let 
the horse see on both snles as well as in front. Strangles was aiiotlier 
common complaint, and was closely allied to influenza. He Iiad treated 
of both these complaints in a recent issue of The Jcmrna] of Af/rlrulton\ 
With sore shoulders cleanliness -was essential, and simple applications 
were best. xA very strong solution of washing soda was unequalled. To 
avoid sore shoulders, see that each horse had its own collar, and that it 
is kept clean. Before using a new collar soak it well in water, so that 
it will shape itself to the horse’s neck. Dealing with the shoeing of 
horses, he stated that the average blacksmith was too free witli the 
knife, and often ruined the hoise’s feet. It was rare to see a horse with n 
natural hoof now, and this w^as due to irrational practices in shoeing. 
The rasp should never touch the outside of the lioof, and neitlier tlie 
frog nor the bars should be cut. Where possible to do so, it was bettei; 
to keep the horse unshod. Before a horse was re-shod it was a good 
practice to take ofl the shoes and work him for a few days without them, 
Sidebone was caused by concussion due to the removal of the frog. On 
the subject of feeding and watering, the speaker remarked that . s the 
capacity of a horse’s stomach was about four gallons, it was not a ra¬ 
tional practice to allow him to drink directly after a good feed ; yet how 
many farmers did this ? The proper method was to let him have a drink' 
first. No injury would result from allowing a horse to drink when he is 
hot, provided the water is not very cold. Such large carrying firms as 
John Hill & Co., Limited, the tramway companies, and others allowed 
their horses to drink whenever they could get it. Dealing with intes¬ 
tinal trouble, the horse-owner was advised not to he in a hurry to give 
medicine. They might give the animal something to deaden the pain 
and allow nature a chance to remove the cause. The different forms of 
colic and their treatment were described. He did not favour the use of 
opium as a narcotic for horses; chlorodyne was much superior. For a 
hack the dose would be a tablespoonful of the imported article, or one 
and a half tabiespoonfuls of the local. For a draught horse the close 
should be increased. 

Considerable discussion followed, a number of questions being asked 
by members of the audience. 

Agkicultubal Expebiments. 

Professor W. Angus gave a short address on the purpose and value 
of agricultural experiments. He also indicated the lines upon which the 
Department intended to take up this work, and appealed to members of 
the Bureau for assistance in carrying out the experiments. 
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Dairying. 

Mr. P. H. Suter (Dairy Instructor) gave an interesting address on 
the general aspects of dairying, illustrating his remarks with niiineroTis 
lantern illustrations. 

Social, 

The proceedings closed with a social to the visitors, a very enjoyable 
evening being spent. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. |i 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Ardrossan 

Apr. 19 May 

17 

Morchard 

Apr. 15 

May 13 

Arthurton 


— ' 

Morgan 

15 

13 

Bagster 

15 

20 

Morphett Vale 

18 

— 

Balaklava 

8 

13 : 

Mount Gambier 

8 

— 

Booleroo Centre 

18 

16 

Mount Remarkable 

13 

18 

Bowhill 

1 

6 

Nantawarra 

19 

17 

Brinkworth 

7 

5 

Naracoorte 

8 

13 

Burra 

15 

19 

Narridy 

22 

— 

Cherry Gardens 

18 

16 

Norton’s Summit .. 

14 

19 

Clare 

14 

19 

Onetree Hill 

13 

18 

Colton 

1 

6 

Orroroo 

14 

12 

Budunda 

17 

15 

Fenola 

8 

13 

Finniss 

3 

1 

Benong 

15 

— 

Forest Range 

13 

18 

Retina 

22 

20 

Oawler River 

14 

19 ; 

Pine Forest 

18 

16 

Gladstone 

1 

6 

Port Broughton 

15 

13 

Golden Grove 

20 

18 ' 

Port Elliot 

15 

20 

Gumeracha 

17 

15 i 

Port Lincoln 

22 

19 

Hartley 


19 * 

Port Pirie 

15 

13 

Inkerman 

18 

16 ' 

Redhill 

18 

16 

Johnsburg 

15 

— ; 

Richman’s Creek ... 

17 

22 

jAanmantoo 

14 

19 1 

Riverton 

15 

20 

Kingscote 

10 

8 ! 

Saddleworth 

21 

— 

Kingston 

29 

27 1 

1 Stansbury 

1 

— 

KooTunga 

13 

18 

Strathalbyn 

17 

15 

Koppio 

20 

18 

Utera Plains 

15 

20 

Longwood 

22 

20 

I Virginia 

17 

15 

Lyndbch 

13 

18 

i Wandearah 

17 

15 

Maitland 

1 

6 

j Whyte-Yarcowie .. 

15 

20 

Mallala 

3 

1 

1 Willunga 

L 

6 

Mannum 

14 

19 

Wilmington 

12 

17 

Meningie 

8 

13 

Wilson 

15 

— 

Millicent 

13 

4 

Woolundunga 

8 

13' 

Minlaton 

1 8 

6 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Tatlara, FeS3ruary 18, 

PiiESENT—Messrs. Fisher (chair), Wiese, Stanton, Reschke, Truiiian, Kili- 
111 ier, and Bond (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual REPOiiT.—The Hoju. Secretary’s report sho'wed twelve meetings 
held, with an average atendance of only six members. 

Manubincj. —Members wished to know best kind of manure to use on poor, 
sandy soil over clay. [Impassible to- say without further details,—E d.] 


Davenport, February 16. 


Pbbsent— Messrs. Hewitson (chair), Hodshon, Roberts, Pryor, Bothwell, 
Kingham, and Lecky (Hon. Sec.). 

Question Box.—A nuniber of questions were asked tlirougli the Bureau 
question box, and these had been .submitted pidor to the meeting to different 
members for reply. The principal items are published below. 

Rabbit Desteuction. —Where the poison cart is not used, Mr. Kingham 
suggested that the local governing bodies and station owners should encourage 
the destruction of rabbits by buying pi-operly stretched skins from traopers 
and others, paying a halfpenny per ft. under Adelaide prices, to cover cost of 
sending to market. If the skins were painted with weevil wash and properly 
tied up in bundles they could be kept for a long while without injury. 

Fallowing.— Mr. Hodshon considered fallowing advisable only on stiff 
land ill this district, and' prefeimed summer fallow "to winter fallow. 

PoTATOES.*7-Mr. Hodshon recommended planting potatoes for first crop 
in January or February in this locality, covering the seed to a depth of 4 in. 

Breed of Sheep. —Mr. Pryor considered the Merino the best for their 
northern country, but in other parts the climatic oonditioais and the markets 
available make other breeds worthy of consideration. In some parts the 
Merino is not suitable, the Lincoln taking its place, while in tliase districts 
where bleeding of iambs for export can be undertaken, the Merino ©we, crossed 
with Shropshire, Dorset-Horn, or Lincoln ram, is the favourite. 

Watering Horses. —Members differed somewhat on this point. Mr. Both- 
weil would allow a thirsty hors© that was not heated to drink water befoTO feed¬ 
ing but not otherwise. Two members quoted an article; in which free access 
to feed and water was recommended, and thej^ agreed with this advice. 

Mixed Farming. —In reply to question as to what branch of rural industry 
could be most profitably worked in the North in conjunction with wheat¬ 
growing, Mr. McPonald strongly recommended the ke^iping of sheep. Witli 
careful selection and management sheep would pay well on their northern 
farms. rt 


' Does Poultry-breeding Pay? —Mr. Lecky, hi reply to this question, con¬ 
tended that poultry “breeding in this district did not pay, owing to cost of 
food; though poultry kept for private use repaid the householder. Mr.^Kin^- 
ham submitted a statement showing' results of 41 weeks* experience, with lus 
fowls,' as under;—, ' 


Dr. 

1904: ■ May 1— £ s. d. 

To ■ value ,38 fowls 
,, 5 , 6 young fowls 

,, ,, 16 chicks ... 

1905; Feb. 15— 

To value 41 weelcs* food ... 4 2 
„ „ eggs for sitting 0 7 

,, profit-balance ... 7 14 


2 17 
0 4 
0 4 


d. 

3 

0 


Cr. 

1905: Feb. 15— i ' £. •s'. 

Total value egg£? laid ... 8 13 
,, ,, fowls ; eaten and 

, sold' . 2 5 

,, • stock, !24 fowls, at 

Is. 6d. .. 1, 16 0 

,, ,, 33 young pullets, 

at Is. ... ... 1 13 0 
21 young'cockerels, 

, at Is. '. 1 ' 1,, 0 


...£15 8 9 


Total 


Total 


...£15 8 9 
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Dairying in the Nojith. .Roberts did not cotisider fanners in the 

North, bad given sutlicieiif attention, to the question of tlie establislnnent of 
liuitter tiietories. Dairying could be piT)ht'ably eai'ried on i.n the Far North 
to a extent tiian at prese-nt. iVlr. Pryor consv(.Lered that tfi-e .lack'-of 

facilities for carrying milk and^ cream was a grave drawbaclv, not only to tlie 
estaldiRhrnent of Inifter factories, but also to the de^'elopnient of 'flairying 
,g<:*n€rally. 

Stoi‘.fi:ng Dei ft Banb. . -A'Ij;. Hoklsu'orth replied to question ;.rs to best 

means cd stopping sand.-idrifti8. AUirrani grass was’ iiin'qiialied foi* coast 
drifts, l)iit had proved a failure on the red siaiids round Port Augusta. Goucli 
grass hail been most successful. Johnson grass, ice plant, portulacca, and other 
plants had also pi'oved usefid.. Be considered it almost essential that a cover¬ 
ing of some sort slioukl be placed oii tlie sand to hold it wliile the grass or 
bushes were getting a liold. For this purpose farmyard manure spread to a 
deptli of 3 incites was most useful, a fair amount of lierbage being produced 
while the mitive herbage flouri.s.lied. Seaweed, city refuse, and street sweep¬ 
ings ivere also effective agents. 

Luceene fo:e BTOCic.—Atr. Pryor had found from expei’ieiioe that the best 
time to cut lucerne for feediug to horses, both from aii economical pointy of 
view as regards the lucerne, and also to the advantage of the animal being 
fed, was just as it was coming into .Hou'er, The crop was then at its heaviest 
and best, lieing' iir.m and solid witliout being hard or tougli, a.nd with plenty 
of moisture witlioiit Iming wateiw. ''Fo giirn to cow.s to get the best letrirri 
in either nrilk or butter it slioidu be cut in tlie flower stage. 


Penongr, February 18. 


Peebent Alessr,s. Oats (chair), Weber, Mummy, Sleep, F. G. and E. J. 
ILieiiarilsori, Saunders, Shipard, and Wiseman (Hou. Sec.), and tliree vsitors. 

Seeding and (hn/civATioEV --T Chairman read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. Witen tlu.^ West Coast was first settled, the farmer sowed his seed i;u llie 
most (•(iinnniieiit pnthkiek. as the land was all new and free from weeds; but 
nou“ tfiat lie is dealing u'ith, land that Inis carried several crops, and has to 
contend with, weeds and rabbits, he must use his head before he u.ses his 
impiements. It is not ahvay:.? that he can put in crop the most suitable block 
of laud, as, on account (>f the necevssity foi' protecting tlie crop from rabbits, it 
is necessary to- keep tlie eiiltiyated land in a compact block. ITnless a man has 
new land to crop, lie sliould fallow some land each winter. On the box country 
tlie more he cMitikl fallow the better; but on the scrub land fallowing had 
not always proved a success, though hiis experience liad been that, apart from 
the yiehl of grain, file st raw wus lieavier on the fallowed land. The box land 
shoiikl be well worked during the spring; but owing to the liability of the 
scum!) la.nd (o drift he thought tliey would gain nothing by s^priug cultivation, 
but. it should be worked again in some way before starting seeding operations. 
He ('(>msi'dere<l the plough the be.st implenient for tin's purpose, working as 
sliailow as jnxssilile ,so long as all the land is turned. Jdie drill should be kept 
elcFse up to tlie plongli; although somewhat slow, the drill was prefersdile to tiie 
plougli witli seedliox attachment, as it Bowed the. se-cd tO' a I'egtdar deptli. As 
their land was not clear of stic'ks, stone.s, etc., he thought the diisc-drill more 
Buitalde tlian tlie lioe-drill. Seeding should he started about tlie beginning 
of April, nnd finislied, about M'ay 2(). It Avas 'C'^ery inipcirtant that good seed 
sh,on!,c,l be ,B()wn. As there V’cre a number of good rust-ie.sisthng or nist- 
escapii'ig ndreats, some of tliese should 'be selected. The experiences of the 
past'turn yea,rs .Ie'uI shown them the neoeasity for this. Smutty seed should 
not b'C mfed,' iinlesR quite necessary, -in which case . it slroiild be' carefully 
pickled. They had but little expenence in the use of fertiliserB in this dis- 
'trict. He put on UK) fb. per acre of super four years ago; but the ctnp was 
poor(''r th,an on ,'the unnianured land, .Last y-oa.r lie drilled i'n 50 fb. 'of super, 
per acre, a.nd was satisfied that' witli,a.,n average rainfall the manure would 
pay 'well for .itself,'",.A lengthy discussiion.'on; fa,llowing ensued,, .Members, 
'^neraliy agreed that fallowing would pay well on, the plain and' bpdi'I'and, 
awnd'iat the plough wa,? the best implement for d'Cstroyi'ng weeds., ' 
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Rlctiman^s Creek, Fel^ruary 20. 

Pr;esbnt—M e&srs. Knaii<^rlias-e (cliair), Wriglit, J. AL and J. K. Kelly. 
Kiclioli&on, Roberts, Hilder, AlcSkiinniing, Gebert, J. H. and F. H. Ijehmarm 
(.B-an. '£ec.)s and I'oiir visitor^;. 

Deep v. Shallow Ploughing. —The ClKiinnan initiated a flisciissinn on 
this subject. Tlie grey soil of the district, if worked deeply, bceanie too 
loose, and woitki not set down firm, the result being tliat tlie sec^d was buried 
too deeply, and the crop was a failure. Air. A\'riglit''’sai(i he would only plougli 
3 iiiclies deep, as lie did not eonsid^'r, witli their xioroiis soils, deeper stirring 
was necessary. Alost of the ineiubers agreed that deep plougliing ^^"as not; 
desirable in tliis district; but Alessrs. IJ. V. AVriglit and J. AlcSkimming 
found that on their farins ploughing 5 indies deep gave best results. 

Raising AVater.- —Diseussiou took place on best and cheapest means of 
raising water from wells. AVindinills had not proved an unqualified success, 
and on several farms had been replaced by horseworks or windlass. The 
majority of the members thought that only powerful and well-made W'iudniills 
and pumps W'Oiild be satisfactoi\v in wells 100 feet or more in depth. Air. 
A. Nicholson considered windpower the cheapest and most effective power for 
ratsiiig wmter; he had bad one mill in use for twelve years over a well 100 feet 
in deptli, and it wms only recently that he had liad to'pay for trifling repaii’S. 

Wheat Exhibits. —Several specimens of wheat were exhibited. Alar- 
sliaiPs No. 3 wms placed fli'st, and Steinw^edel second. 

Destruction of Rabbits.-—-AI embers were of opinion that the most effect¬ 
ive waiy to deal wdth the rabbit was to distribute phosphoriseci pollard first, 
afterwards digging out the burrow^s. 

SowHNG AYheat. In reply to question, members generally advocated sow- 
ing w’lieat 2 inches deep wdth the drill. If possible, they would sow after 
I'ain, when there w^as sufficient moisture to cause early gerniinatiou. They did 
not consider it wms wdse to sow before the middle of March. 

_ Separator AIilk for Calves.—A lost members considered froesh separator 
milk good feed for calves, and W'ould not add anything to it to replace the 
butter fat that had been abstracted. Air. J. AL Kelly stated that he made it 
a practice to add a little salt to the milk before feeding it to his calves. 


Luclndlale 9 February !8 

Present —Alessrs. Feuerlieerdt (chair), Tarender, Alelnnes, CarmiclKiel, 
Dow, Avillmms, Lanberg, Alatheson, and Beaton (Hon. Sec.). 

Purifying AVater with Bluestone, —The Chairman stated tliat liaving 
noticed the report of the successful use bf bluestone in reservoirs and dams for 
destroying w'-eeds and algae, be had tried it in a well and tank wdierc^ a green 
scum ahvays formed on the wmter. Tlie result liad been very satisiactory, 
the water being quite free from scum three weeks after treatment. IGrc^t 
car© must be exercised in the use of bluestone for tliis purpose, as, if an excess 
IS used, the result may foe disastrous.—~E d.] 


Mount Bryan East, February IS 

' PRBSENT^AIe^srs. T. AYilks (chair), E. AVilk®, Bryce, Teddy, B. B. and 
K. W. Dunstan (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

. The Agmcultdral BrntEAtr.- -The Hon. Secretary road a papor on t-Iw< 
objects, pnirilegfs, and duties of members of the Bureau. The object of the 
Bureau was the mprovement of the agricultural industry by the dkspmina- 

tion or practical intoiunation and scientific knowledge, The Biireiu was 
largely utihsed by the scientific officers of the Department for educating the 
tarmere in the latest methods in the raising and treatraent of produce: In 
his opinapn it was a great privilege to be a member of the Bureau, and tliere 
were also^certam duties attached to membership. A member should foe a legular 
attendant at the meetings, and take his share of the work. He sliould M it 
ms duty to bring under the attention of other members any matter of prac- 
tieal interest connected with agricnlture which he mav notice, and should 
give freely ot his experience/for the benefit'of'his felkuvs. If each member 
: would, realise Ips responsibilities iii this direction,, the mwmt hi v meeting of "the 
Bureau would be both interesting and instructive to all concerned. 
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Ang-astorij February 25. 

PiiESENT.-Messrs. Riindle (chair), Snell, Plush, Friend, Player, Trininier, 

A. and S. 0. Sniitli, Evans, Thorn, Salter, Shannon, and MattheWwS (Hon, 
See.). 

Tasmanian Feuit--growing.—A t previous meeting Air. Jas. Rundle read 
a paper on tliis subject to the folloAving effect:—Alost orohaixls are planted 
oil tlie iiortli-eastern side ol hills, and the soil i.s not by any means ricdi, 
l)iit has a soiukI clay, subsoil, with an excess of moisture, wliicli is carried off by 
drainiiig. Drains are cut, and rough stoiues placed in the bottoms, then cut¬ 
tings, etc., tlrrowu in, and the earth filled in on them. Soil is broken, up to 
a doptli of froin 10 to 12 inches._ Holes are dug a spit deep, about_2 ft. 6 in. 
aci'oss. The soil from the hole is thrown aside to sweeten, some time before 
planting. Trees are planted from 10 to 15 feet apart. One~yeax“-old trees 
with, single stems are preferred. These are cut back to within 1 foot of the 
surface, and the following year each shoot to about 8 inches. This gives a 
good, sound foundation on whicli to build the future tree. Great care is 
taken during the first five years to get the trees into shape. Most young 
trees will xiiake sufficient buds without leaving spui*s on them ; but this depeaids 
on the land tliey ai*e planted in. If the ground is sti*ong axxd rich^ it is sometimes 
a trouble to settle the ti-ees into bearing. In such a case it is advis^^ble to 
give them a shock by summer pininiiig, which wid check theii“ growth and 
make them form fruit-vspurs; but if the land is light they seldom icqiiire 
such ti’eatinent. Tiie pidncipal apple-gi'owiiig distiict is on the Huon River, 
wliere ovei* half a million bushels were produced last season. One comes to 
tiH‘ first orchaial about 15 miles from Hobait (south), on the Huon Road, and 
they extend for 30 miles, or neaidy to the s<xutli coast; and on the west, up the 
Huon for 10 miles to and past Franklin to Geevastown ; and east to Foi't 
C\vgnet, about tlie same <listance. One is struck by the lowaiess and spread 
of tlie trees, ami the euoianous crop they cariy. All orchards he saw had 
Imeu well worked ; but at tlie time he was tlxei*e (iniddle of Novembex*) the 
ground was too wet to put a iiorse on^ it. The i-ainfall in sojiie of the towns 
in tliis <listi’ict runs up to 40 odd inches. Last year l”'asniaiiia produced 
970,000 bushels of apples, of wliich nearly 500,000 bushels Avexe exported to 
Eui’otxe, besides large quantities to Victoria and Nev' South wales. One 
gentleuiau expressed irimself strongly on the questioiii of over-pi’oduct'ion. 
He tliiuks, with the enormous ai*eas of land being planted, that in the neai' 
future apples will be hardly worth picking. Mr. Rundle did not, however, 
agree with liim, as tliere is not the slightest doubt that as the pi*ice of apples 
Ciuues within the i*each of tlie poorer classes in England the quantity con¬ 
sumed will l)e enormously increa.sfEl. AVhile the x-etail price at tlie present 
in Liiudou was almost prohibitive to any with small incomes, still the grower 
gets but a small picking of thi.s, the whole trouble being that freiglit and 
cluirges are too high. Some very heavy yields are obtained in Tasmanian 
orchards. One l^h’ench Crab txee yiekled 40 bushels, and half an acre of 
Cloopatras ga\'© the owner £120 worth of fruit sol-d in Hobaid last year. Good 
ap}>le laml is vexy expeusive. On the Huon vii‘gin soil is selling at £40 to £60 
per acre, and the cost of preparing the land is heavy. An orchard in beaidng 
in I'Ik'* 1 hagdad Valley sold tor £240 per acre. Apple casas are very much 
cd'ieape!*, Messra.' Jones & Go., Hobart, quote boxes'not made up at 4;|d. in a 
small way, or df'd. for lots of, say, 6,000. Pear boxes are made to take one 
layer <nily; si»>e, 30 x 15 x 3 in, deep, outside' measurement: 5-in. palings are 
u.simI for’top 'and bottom. In making up the cases, a thick plank bench is 
iis4jmL with. gixK)vc3S cut in' at the reqiiii’ed dtstauM, about 1 in. deep, to^ take 
ends of boxes. Tliese Iiold the ends- in an upright position while one' side ■»'« 
nailed on. The various diseases and pests' affecting the trees wem x*efei.Ted 
to, and t^he uieasureB adopted to combat them wei*e oxxtlined. So far as he could 
ascertain, the following were the apples most In .favour :---"-MMrcester Feaxmain, 
Scarlet Nonpareil, Stunner Pippin, New York Pippin (Cleopatin), Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Jonatlian, Crofton Peannain,. Porame 'de Niege,' French Grab, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, .Alfidston, and Adams’ Peannain. Other .matters of in¬ 
terest., including a visit to i:he Government Poultry Farm, the fat lamb in¬ 
dustry, the growth of fodd.ers, the studs of sheep, 'oattle, aiKU horsc'S, were, 
also touched on. . 

MitiBtrEA.—Mr., F* .Salter'read a paper .on, a .recent visit, to the'M'Jdura 
Iriigatioii Colony... .He made' a careful inspection of vaxious 'vineyaxxlsyaiid' 
gaitleiis, dryii,'ig-.shed.s, packing-houses,/dc., and was. well' pleased with, his 
'trip. He gave"" an interesting description of what he saw, '.and had 'formed 
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the opinion tliiit Mikliira was adinirahly suited for _th<e growth of raisni and 
sultana vhie& and lemons, while the currant cikl fairly ivelL Apricots did 
well on siiitahle soil, and were very free from disease: tlie,y were, however, 
exceedingly susceptible to injury by salt. The salt question was uudoubtedly; 
one of the greatest difRculties that faced Alildura growers. ' Tlie “get-u];)'‘_ of 
the di'ied products, which Mr. Salter brought back with him, was an oliject 
lesson to ineiritiers. 

Yisit to idvANUALE.- -This meeting was iield at Ah'ssrs. Fvans Bivks.' 
fruit-drying establishment. Alembers were sliown over tiie works, and were 
greatly impressed by the magnitude and completeness of the plani:, and i lie 
liigli (jiiality of the dried proaiicts. 


Koolung'a, Warch 16- 

Pbesent —Messrs. Butcher (chair). Button, Sandow, Siup\vay, Palmer, 
Jose, Fuller, Hutchison, Lawi^y, Butterfield, Burgess, and Noack (H'On. Sec.) 

Cost or AYHEAT-GEOWiNO.—Considerable discns.siou on tliis subject took 
place. Members were unable to state wdiat it cost them under average condi¬ 
tions to pixiduce a bushel of wheat. They^. were also unable to understand 
upon what authority Goghlan based his official pronouncement that a 7-biishel 
yneld in South xVustralia was tinancially as pi'chtable as a lo-bushel yield in 
New’ South Wales. Several of the members w’ere exceediugly dubioms as to 
the accuracy of the statement. It -was generally agreed that it w’as doubtful 
whether wdieat-groAving of itself actually paid. 

Poet Pirie Conference. —^Delegates reported on proceedings of Confer¬ 
ence, which they regarded as highly successful. 

Lucerne. —Mr. Lowry tabled sample of lucerne showing 3 feet of grow'th 
in five weeks under irrigation. 


Onetree Hill, March 16. 

Present —•Messrs. HogaiUli (chair), Blackham, G. and F. BowniaTi, 
Cowan, Flower, W. and E. A. Kelly, and Glucas (Hon. Sec.). 

^ Sheei’-poiSONING, —Mr. ^ Blackham called attention to leport from 
toria of losses of sheep, which, owdng to the presence of scraps of rabbit fur, 
skill, etc., in the stomach, was attributed to the slieep liaving eaten the bodies 
of poisoned rabbits. 

Standard Bushel.—M embex*s considered that the present vsystem is an 
injustice to the producer, wdio was docked iu price for wdieat under weiglit, 
while no allowance was made for overw’eight samples. It was^ pointed out 
that New' South Wales w*h eat brought as much as Soutli Australian, alt lion gli 
the standard in the former bcate was only 59^ ib. per bushel. 


Pine Forest, February 14. 

Present —Messrs., Bayne (chair), Johns, Inkster, R. A¥, and R. Barr 
(Hon.' Sec.). 

Poultry. —Mr. R. ¥¥. Barr read a pajier on this subject. HivS experience 
in introclucing a new^ breed was that it w'as more profitable to buy a few 
young biixis tlmn to purchase eggs for sitting, as a considerable number of 
birds ooiild be reared from the former dunng the season, wdiereas witli sit¬ 
tings of eggs there was in one of his experiences no chicks to show for an 
expenditure of 30s. For this distnct he placed the Leghorn first, w-ith the 
Wyandotte and Orpington second and third. He empliasised the necessity 
for regular feeding, clean, fresh water, and variety in the food supply. The 
Chairman’s experienoe wms that it was cheaper to buy sittings of eggs in 
getting new strains. He used to keep the Wyandotte and Orpington breeds 
pure, but recently had allow’ed them to cross with each other, his experience 
being that the fii*st cross w'as’ hardier and more profitable on the farm than 
the'.pure breeds.' Mr. .Johns stated.■'that, owing', to re.curring. Outbreaks:' of 
disease, Ms experience with poultry had been decidedly unprofitable. 
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Petersburg’, February 25« 

Pkesent —Ai<;\s:sr.s. CadzoM* (chair), Saaibell, Pliilp, Notirse, Earle, Bot- 
ii'iil, Travers, and WTIson (Hon. Sec,). 

DAiiiviNia'.Most of tiie lueinbens were agreed that for this district the 

.1 io*s<:\v-Slioi’i:liuiaj (OHrss \va,s most profitable, as the extra quantity of butter 
I lie cow wouki giv'e would juore than compensate for the loss of weiglit of 
r*areuse, \\'hen ooMi'j}ai'ed witli tlie purebred Shortiioni or othei^ large breed. 
Mr. 'fi'ju^ers l^(MM:)^lilut•nKled gi^dng o lit. of braiy, mixed with, wheat-cliatl, as 
a daily i‘a.t;ioii : while Air. Pliilp had been advised tliat equal quantit'es of 
liran ami pollard, mixed \\ith. chalf, kept the cow in better oonditioii tliaii 
did_ bran and chaff. Air. B^ittrill advised adding a little salt to the daily 
ration, oi‘ el&e placing rock-salt tmder cover, where the cows could ’ick it 
when rlu'y wanted to. A little bonemeal w^oukl be found beneficial to tlie 
cows. Ivcd'ermice was made to losses from ‘'■'dry bible/^ etc. 


Arthurton, iVIarch 17. 

PiiESENT.-.Alessrs. Hawke (cliair), ivocli, Pearson, Rowe, Stephenson, 

and Palm (Ho]i. Sec.). * ' 

pOES^ WHEAT-ciHowiNG’ Pay?-'A lemhei’s were of opinion that, owing to 
vai\yieg cir<.!umstarices and conditions, it was not possible to say whether wheat- 
growing nltine paid. They also thought it unreasonable to expect tlie farmers 
to give publicity to flieir financial affairs. 

STANDAiiB Ritshel.--“' riiis Braiiclv Is of opinion tiiat it is t(,> the benefit 
of tlie farmer to liave the f.a.q. standard for wheat fixed as high as the 
season’s crop warrants, and also tliat the standard should lie fixed as early ns 
possible in the season. 


Kapunda, IVIarch 18. 

PiiESKNT -Alessrs. ObSullivan (chair), Banyer, Plavel, Windebank, AA'eck- 
ert, Vogt, Kerin, Morris, Byrne, Teagle, O’Hea, Shannon, Pascoe, Harris, 
and Hoifhouse (Hon. Sec.). 

AIanuhino. Tlie Hou. vSecretary read a paper on this subject, written 
liy Air. J. S, AleCalL lie held that the good results at present obtained from 
tfie use of pliosphates could not continue for ever, and sooner or later the other 
(tmstituents necessary to the production of crops would become deficient. They 
n]U,st not overlook the great mittiral law, tliat the es'^ential constituent pre¬ 
sent ill the s(.)il in the least proportionate amount governed the crop. Usually 
all the requi 1 x ^1 (?oiistitlients, except nitrogen, potash, and phqsplionc acid, 
w'ere pri^nmit in abiindancie. While nitrogen and •plioBplioiic aci'd were 
usually presiMii in about the same proportion.^ in the soil, the wlwMit crop 
reiuoved tuiie as much uitrogon as phosphoric acid. In addition to thus, 
while the soil can fix and liokl pliosplioric acid, nitrogen ivas w’aslied away in 
winter, and during lieavy^sliowers in summer, where the land i.s in ianow. 
With potasli there was twice as much pve.sent in 'the stinw as in tlie^ grain. 
Mdien the straw is burnt the potash is returned to tlie soil, but tlie nitrogen 
is losi, It was tluuadoiM? better to feed the straw to stock, and plough under 
tlie bahince. For Ihe good of tlic land light dressings of nitrogenous manures 
should be .snpplicil. Leguminous crops slioidd be grown and fed to stock on 
tlie laud. W'hore both straw and grain are sold off tlie farm, potasli in the 
form of kainit, sown witli the secxl, may prove beneficial. 

Stanba’eu BusHETi.—Mr. O’Dea. read article, in Jcmrnal of A grietiliure on 
tlie La.q, .standard, and cmnsiderable di.scussioa ensiied. 


Redlilll, February 21. 

' 'PftKSB.Nr.Alessrs. .Robertson (chair), Nicholls, Torr, AVheaton, Steele, 

D, ami d. N. lufhgmv (Hojq Sec.), and ode visitor. 

^ Foemamn." Mr.-AATieaton stated, that'last sea.son he. usecl'forinaliii':for 
pickling Iris wind wheat,' t,roating three bag.s in all, and was'so well, satisfied 
with the. resnlt that this year he intended to use nothing but" formalin. - 
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Whyte- Yarcowle, Warch- I8« 


Present— Al-essrs. H^xck (oliair), Dowl, Pascoe, AliLJiell, 'Hatlieriy, 
KorucAzsk^y Pearce, Faiil, MOidge, and Boerke ilioii,. Sec.'), and tliree v’sRors. 

Seed Wheat. — Air. Dowd considered inaciiine-t liras lied seer! wiieat inierior 
for seed, because it was cut too early, and was more likely to produce 
smutty crop. He lield tirat: wheat pUowed to gtd: tiioroughiy ripi' was less 
liable to smut, and in support of tins idea pornted to Hu,' fact tliat scHsouii 
crops were rai‘ek\' atleeted by sniiit. vSonie Nortber,n farnw'rs luake it a 
practice to expose tlieir seed wheat to the sun’s r*ays. [Liability to artacK 
by bunt or siiiut is not aflected by the inirnaturity of the se«l kown. The 
fact that selfsowu wheat is usually free f]*(jm smut docs not pro\'e Mr. Dowd’s 
eoiitention, Alost farmers know that unpickled wlieat can be sown in dry 
land with little ri.sk of injury by smut. This is due to tlie fact that very 
niiich less moisture will cause the smut spores to start than is required to 
germinate the wheat, and as the fungus has no wheat-plant to live Upon, it 
.succumb.s, Selfsowu wheat practically occupies tlie same position as dry- 
sown seed.—El).] 


Co-orERATiON. Mr. Pearce read a paper on this subject. It was essen¬ 
tial in these times of low prices that the farmers should give serious oonsidera- 
tion to the best methods of stopping leakages in the disposal of the pi^oducts 
and in the procuring of implements and supplies necessary to their work. 
With too many of tlie improved machines of to-day, the casts between the 
maker and the user w’ore so great that the price of the machine is enhanced 
to such an extent as to make it too expensive altogether. They heard a lot 
about the benefits of competition. On the one hand, it' was to secure to the 
farmer the highest possible price for his produce; ami on tlie otiier, to supply 
him with his requirements at lowest cost. As a matter of fact, liowever, tlie 
competition in the trade was of such! a character as to reduce the price paid 
to the fanner for wheat, etc., and to enhance the cost of wliat he bougiit. 
lake tlie ease of lMrve.sters. There were to his knowledge nine separate 
firms engaged selling harvesters, the result being that the cost of the army 
ot agents and others keeps the price of the macliine at far too higli \ level'. 
Then, in the wheat trade they w’oukl find seven or eight ditfereiit Tinns in a 
competing for business that could be easily done by, say, two. 
All this uniiece^ary ■expense for offices, plants, salaries, etc., had to come oif 
the price tim farmer received for his wheat. The same applied in other 
directions. It would be infinitely bettei* for the farmers to co-operate to buy 
and sell their requirements and produce with as little intervention oi' the 
nnddlenmi as p<mible. .They bad only to look to the wonderful results of 
the yanoils Danish Agricultural Co-operative Societies to realise the possi- 
bihties of this work. It was very significant tliat some of the most successful 
of the.se societies were brought into existence in a small way to mcHd purely 
local needs. In Prussia the moyeraent had also been very successful, and tliey 
might copy with advantage their system of storing wlieat. Tliere the f'lnners 
co-operate to erect grain stores at railway stations, witli Government assist¬ 
ance. Ilie grain is delivered direct from the tlireslier, and the farmer who 
desires to do so'can get advances on easy terms up to 75’per cent, of tlie val!«> 
of Ills stored gram. This was very much cheaper tlian for each farmer to 
store in his own barn, and better thaiu the local system of storiiig witli the 
y'h^^t-buyer, as m the latter case the farmer had no control oiver the grain 1 
in \ ictona the Railway Department were helping farmers l)v leasing front¬ 
ages to the railway on which grain stores are erected. Tlie Murtoa Co- 
opeiative union was an instance of the value of local co-operation. Tliere 
the membership was merely nominal, the Union taking no financial re¬ 
sponsibility. By inviting offers for the requirements of t;he whole of the 
members in such ^mattem as implements, manures!, eornsaelcs, etc., better 
terrus^are ofotained than each oould get by purchasing indixddually, At tli© 
same tme, when the price is arranged between the Union and the‘«Iler, the 
latter delivers direct to the member purchasing, and collects the money. In 
another direction a local oO-operatxon might prove of great value. He fimily 
believed that by the use of high-plass sii;es they could double the arwlgo 
value of their live stock, lo obtain the sires of sufficienth’' gwid qiiadty for 
the purpose was too heavy an expense lor most of Ahem as mdividuals; but 
bj sev'oral neighbours oo-opm^ ^the expense would not be heavy on each 
and there should be no,difficultv in '.arranging eletails. In 

itiSn conjum.tk,n th.. South 
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Riverton, March 21 . 

PKES15NT-.Messrs. A. J. Davis (chair), W. B, Davis, Malcolm, Jaaiies, 

Gray, Cairiec, Badmaii, Longbottom, J. AV. and J. E. Kelly, and Cooper 
(Hon. Sec.), ' . ^ 

BadnKiii expressed a preiertnice for da.inp supers. He 
got bett;er results trom Hiein than fi‘om d,rier ina.kes. To make the super 
run well he 'mixed it witli sonic 'drv, sifted, stable manure about 60 ib. super 
to 30 lb, stable^ manure. Several momliers advised mixing boiiedust witli 
snpeo' a.t rate of 1 of tlie 'Idr'iner to 10 O'f tlie latter. Tins liad given very 
satisfacf:oi-y I'osults to tliose who had used it. 

Vetekinary .L;ect'itres. —Tins Branch decided to do' all i'u its power to 
make pro|)osed course of lectures at Riverton on ‘bStock Coiiiplaintsj^ by 
Veterinary Surgeon Desmond, a success. 


mount Brya.n Ea^t, march 18. 

Pii'ESENT.-Messrs..T.^ Wilks (chair), E, S. tVilks, Teddy, Thomas, Bare, 

Quinn, B. H. Iv. and R. W. Dunstan (Hon. Sec.), and eighteen visitors. 

Stanbari) 111!SHEL. --- Considerable discussion on this subject took place. 
Strong exception wiis taken to the present system, and members expressed 
tlie opinion tliat if farmers would oiiiiy co-operate they would be independent 
of the middleman in selling their pixidnce, and would get better prices 
for it. 

.AriiLES.'; M/r. \V. H. Quinn tabled a fine sample of Cleopatra apple, grown 
by hinuself witliout tlm aid of irrigation. To pxntect the trees from starlings, 
parrots, ami crows he had found it necessaiy to cover them with wire-netting. 


MilHcent, March 2. 

PuEBisNT'-Messrs. Mxdlostie (chair), Stewart, Lindsay, Hokgrefe, Stuckey, 
Hart, Oberlander, and Campbell (Hon."Sec.). 

Does Wheat-growing Paa:?— Tliis subject was discussed,, the opinion 
of the majority of members being tliat at present pricovS it did' not pay to 
grow %vheat ,year after year in this district; but, as a, part of a I'otation with 
ot ln?r crops, it about paid expenses directly, and -also benefited the land. 

Pests and Diseases. —Some discussion on hots in horses, and remedies 
for same ; destruction of fruit by birds, etc., took place. 

Eari/v J’omatobs. . .Mr. Oberlander read a paper on this subject. 


Cherry Gardens, March 14. 

Present .-"Messrs, C. Lewis (chair), J. I/cuvis, Jacobs, Partridge, Hicks, 

Burpec', Ciirnow, Broadbent, Brumby, and Riclss (Hon. Sec.), and two ■ visitors. 

Rabbits. .Discussion ’took place, on'tlie i.ncrea.se of rabbits in the district. 

TfiCiSW;} ’vermin aie -doing a- lot of mischief to crop.s, and it 'was agreed that 
.si'miiita'r'H'3<ms action on tlie part of landowner's 'was necessary. 


BalakSava, March II. 

Peesent- .Messrs. Robin&on (chair), Black, Neville; Tlionips'on, Tuck, 

Golding, fippill, and'Burden (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. ■ 

'Grow'XNG Feb:d fob Stock. —Mr. H. Tuck initiated a discussion, on ‘‘'Does 
it P€iy to grow Special Crops 01.1 the l^'arm for Feedt” He tfidught that 
it wtifi advisable to grow some green stuff for the stock; but' additional 
provision must a'l»o be made to carry stock over from April to July, 
when gri-MUi feed ; is usually scarce. He ■ advised saving ' all 
the.wheat chaff, and ooneerving some straw .to'carry stock' through the early' 
part of t.he winter. ,A poition of the crop should be cut with the binder 
and'headed,; if the.stnaw ife chaffed, 'and fed .with a litte oats or molass«; the 
stock will do; well. The moro' stock 'they could keep on .the fam, the better. 
','M„o,mho.rs generally agreed with 'Mr, Tuck. 
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Mount Gannbler, March il. 

PRESENT—Messrs. Mitchell [eliair), SniRli., V(n’werk, Jtorlev, Barrows, Bow, 
Noi'iiiaii, Kiiwoldt, ^Villlams, AVilsoii, Sassajiow.sky, Modd, Hoiiow'uy, Ittiwarfis. 
’Watson, Sehlegel, and Collins (Hon. Bao.). 

Foddbe Plants. .. -Mr. R. Siuitii. read a short |>aper on grassrss and oUier 

fodiler plaiits. His experience was that on, his land cocksfoot gi’ass was die 
b{‘st to sow. On the tight hills and on dirty land it stood Indter tluu! nivy 
grass he liad tried, keeping green well into thc^ spring, -when liie native 
grasses are drying off. Rye-grass gives a gcKHl r(»iurn on }K>a\i<‘r lam! ; hut 
with liirn it only lasted tor one or two years, iiiicerno gave liiin better results 
tiian any of the clovers; for making the lambs it was imeqnalkMi, 

In weedy land he would sow the lucerne in drills, about 8 iiiclies apart, and 
dress a itli superphosphate. That would make it gi*ow ra.pi<lly arul smother 
the weeds. On clean laud he preferred to^ broadcast the seed. He sowed s>(‘eil 
in Septembei*, but thought it would be more profitable to sow in April, l^'oi' 
an ordinary green crop on good land Cape barley wxis best; on ligliter soil 
rye or Algerian oats were to be preferred. .Pape gives a lot of feed, but care 
iiuist be exercised in feeding it to stock. He wmiikl only sow it on land to bo 
cropped with pota,toes, as if sowai before a cereal the-roots wmiikl grow' again 
ill the latter crop. A lengthy and interesting discussion ensued. Jl was 
generally agreed that rye-grass wms better feed than cocksfoot, but it wms not 
suitable for the light Jiud poorer soils. On good land Mr. Edwaixls said lie 
sowed aye-grass mixed with Cape barley; tlio latter provided good green fi'od 
for the best part of the winter, and w’hen it was done the rye-grass came on. 
The barley was broadcasted and hari'owed in, after wdiich the rye was sown 
and .just brushed over with boughs, as care was necassary not to cover it too 
deeply. He had found lucerne a splendid success in holding liglit peaty 
vsoil inclined to drift. Mr. Bodey generally agreed with Mr. Fjdwmrds. He 
thought wiiite prairie grass one of the b^t be had tried. This year he liad 
good results from Elephant swedes sowui in September last. He thought tlie 
land would fatten 30 to 40 sheep per acre. The tumips w^ere sowcn iii row%s, 

15 inches apart, and 1 fb. per acre of seed was sufficient. Several membors 

suggested sowing rape in the spring, to provide feed during the summer and 
autumn. For green feed for pigs, Mr. Ruw'oldt said Cape barley and vetches 
sow'ii together could 'not be beaten. Two pound.s of vetch and three-quarters 
of a bushel of barley per acre w'as enough to sow'; if too niueli vetch seed is 
vSow'ii the plants will choke the barley. Mr. Sassanowsky vepoiied that on 
sandy land lie sow'ed Algerian oats, and let the sheep feed it down wiien it 

began to turn yellowx ^ Affer being on the crop for about a week a large 

number of the sheep died. 

Impaction in C.\ttt/E. Ivir. Mil.liams, referring to tlie losses from this 
complaint, mentioned an instance wdiere aft'ectod cattk‘ I'ceovered on being 
put on to rape.^ Then, at Ivalangadoo, the trouide appeared to liave been 
ovei'come by giving ihe cattle boneash mixed witli sulplmtc' of iron ami salt. 
All authorities recommended phosphate of lime for cattle; this could bo given 
as boneash. (burnt bone) or as bonemeal. Ordinary boiiedust might convey 
disease?, besidtvs being injurious in otlier w'ays: but where sp.(‘(‘iai uhniI wais 
prepared by thoroughly steaming the bores there w'as no risk. 


Port Elliot, February I8» 

Phesent— Messra.^ IVIeLeod (chair), tViekman, Green, tVclcli, Hutch bison, 
Brow'n, W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.), and several viBitoi*s. 

Annual Rbpout.—T he Hon., Secretary's report showed eleven meetings 
licid, with average attendance of under eight members. Ikuir papers w'ere 
riLid by members, besides which several papers from T/ie Journal of Aqrimil- 
Jure .w'ere read and discussed. Messrs. W. E. Hargreave, H. ,B. Welch, a,nd 
W. W. Hargreave were elected Chairman. yice-Ciinirinau, arid Hon. Secre¬ 
tary respectively. 

, .Homestead ‘M.EBTiNG.-™This .meeting w'as held at M:r. 0. B, Hiitchiimmks 
liorn'e^stead at Hindmarsh Valley, and a very .interesting time wms spent in 
inspecting the orchard and garden. .The appliances for raising wmter for irri¬ 
gation came in.'tor, special,attention. ■■■ After the; inspection,A.mornbei*s \ve:re 
entertained^at afternoon tea by Mr.'Hutchinson, who was heartily tlMuiked for 
his hospitality. , . . * ' ' 
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Hartley, Felbruary I7« 

.Fi:t;E8Ei\'T.’\\"iuKk'rsi''tz teliaii"), Reimers, J. and T. Jaensclij 

StiMpon, Kutzer, Pratt, . ain.1 C. IProok (Ron. See.), and two visitors. 

(joAi.i'J,jirrE .Consiilerabje <lisca,.ssioii took place on tlie season's 

exiMM-iotn-os with the complete harvester and stripper, and it was generally 
jmived (hid the tornier niabhiiie wonki soon supersede the ordinary stripper, 
iis it was a great sa\'er of labour, and cost but little for repairs." 


Eudunda, Marcli 2« 

l.hiESENT“"i\lessr^ (chair), Ivrummel, Gosling, Schw^arz, Schiller, 

Siebeip Weil, Raecii, Ivhiske, Von. Bertouch, and Aiarshall (Hon, vSec.), and 
one visitor. 

.Daiiiyino." .Air. F. H. AY alter read a paper on “Does Dairying Pav in 
this Distii(.d:/F^ He contended that dairying would not pay In this locality. 
Idiere w’as usually little but wild oats and weeds in the pasture, and only for 
four nionths w'as tliis green. AA'lien the pasture dried off it quickly lost what 
little value it possess^Ml, and the consequence was that unleis-s they stall-fed 
their cows parry libcyally tfiey produced very little milk, and soon got sickly. 
He iurd t.ried dairyijig uiwler these conditiouwS, and wms satistied that the cost 
and the labour involved in stall-feedijig for about eight niontlis of the year 
was i;oo great. It was true that the class of cows kept in the district wms inferior. 
This was mainly due to poor feeding and the use of inferior bulls. Most -of 
tho fjiriners appeared to ihink any sort of bull good enough. There were too 
nnvny inferior bulls practically running at large; they weTO ooufinned feiice- 
In’fsrkei's, aiiid wandered about the district. The result was that they bred 
iiKiiscniminately with tli© cows, and the fanner that kept a good bull, and 
tried to improve his cattle, had his efforts frustrated. Another drawback 
was tliat the heileiTS were got in calf too young, and never developed into 
decent-sized animals. It was quite a common oocurmnce for heifers to calve 
at one and a half to- two years old. If anything was to be done to improve their 
cattkx tlieso bulls shoukl be confined or got rid of, and good animals, obtaine-d. 
He thoaiglit it would be a good plan for several farmers to co-operate to 
purtilKuso a good bull, •which should be kei)t in a well-enclosed paddock in a 
cjonveniont ctnrtre. As it would be neces.s:iry to feed liim well, a charge of 
2s, (kl. for liis servi('es slioiild be paid to tlie pcrsoiii under n^hose ciiax'ge he 
was placed. 


Wepowie, February 22. 

FiinsENT-‘';Atess'rs. Gray (chair). Gale, Orocker, Srnitli, Bislxop, Roberts, 
and C)rrock (Hon. Bee.), and visitoi*.s. 

PioiCLiNCJ Sekp W'h'KAT. ."Mr. T. Gale stated that last season he n.sed both 

blucstom^ and formalin for pickling, but if anything the -crop grown from s^^ed 
|)iRvli»il in fo^rmaliii suffered more from leaf smut. The Chairman stated that 
tii.s i^xp<'rieiKf(‘ ^vas similar, Two members stated that tbeir crops on eai-ly 
fallow, whikdt was in perfect condition for tilling opcfratimis when sown, were 
very badly affected by leaf smut. Atembers -would like ip know wlmt lias 
bc:MiT! tlie experience of Soufb,-Eastern fanners with, this disease. 


EIPow Hill,. February 21. • 

RiiESiNT—Massrs. H. Dimn (chair), Ehen, Harvey, Bllcway, and Q, 0. 
Dunn (Hem. Sec.), and ten visitor. 

Soin ANAiiYSBS.'—Some discussion on this, subject to-ok place, members 
being of opinion tliat a knowledge of the constituents o-f ,'the soil would be, of 
wiiBKlerable advantage to the soil. An'article d'U the ino'culation of the soil 
with'iiitrO'gen-gathenng bacteria .was, read .and commented on. 

' 'R,abbi 1 ! ' DEsmuomN.— Farmers in. this district 'hud the rabbits'S'serious, 
difficulty to .contend with. Best results in poisoning h.ad been secured by the 
u«e, '(,)f sandalwood twigs .painted with a mixture of -flGur, sugar, 'Und. strych-... 
nine. 
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Arden Vale, FelJrciary 20.' 

Present —Messrs, Warren (chair), Eckei-t, Pearcxi, Regers, Klitigbergj 
Williss, and Hamiemami (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Standard Bushel.— Mr. E. H. iVarren reac[ a pauer on tins subject. 
He tiiuuglit the farmeivs Avere indebted to Mr. J-no. Miller for his protest 
against the f.a.q. staaidaid being fixed at 63 lb. this season. The whole 
system of fixing this standard required levision : tn.it th-e remetiy must oome 
from ^within, and dteponds entirely upon tlie ability of the priKlucere to 
organise for their own protection. The farmers were now beginning to see 
tiiat under the pi’eseiit system—-which does not pay extim for good quality, but 
always deducts for any tiling below—it was the height of folly ^ to fix the 
standard high. Wheat weighing 614 fb. to' the bushel is realising 3d. per 
quarter less in London than GS-ili. wheat; but the local reduction on the 
614-it). wheat would be Is, per quarter. Surely it would pay the farmer 
to lose 3d, in London and gain Is. here; but why in the name of fairpiay is 
the buyer not satisfied with docking the famer his actual lass, viz., M,, in- 
stead of Is. per quarter? .The inference is that, up to a limit, it really pays 
the merchant to buy inferior grain, and the higher the standard tire gieater 
the profit to the buyer on the low-grade article. The standaid in New South 
Wales this year is 59| lb. to the bushel; yet that wheat is said to command 
only 6d. per qiiaiter less than^ that of 63 lb. wheat. At the same time, the 
New South Wales growers obtain better local prices than the South Australian 
farmervS. In Victoria they frequently noticed the same thing, tie mentioned 
this to show that the alleged beno'fit to the farmer of their high standard 
was pui'ely visionary. While the system of “docking’’ lasted, they must continue 
to agitate for, at any rate, a standard of 62 Ib. to the bushel; but if extra quality 
h paid for, then the standard might be fixed at 63 1b. to the bushel. How¬ 
ever, anything of this sort should, after all, only be of the nature of a cx)ni- 
promise, tiU the much better method of gr^ing the wheat and selling it as 
all other things are sold, according to quality, tos introduced. Ckinsiderable 
discussion ensued, members agreeing in the main with the paper. 

Rabbit Destruction. —Discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Pearce 
strongly recommended farmers to wire-net their farms, and to destroy the 
burrows and any other harbours inside the fences. A few good dogs would 
be found useful in keeping the rabbits down. Several members stated that 
they found the rabbits took phosphorised pollard better in the winter if Jaid 
in a furrow than in the summer. The d.ifficulties encountoied by the Kan- 
yaka District Council in enforcing the Vermin Destruction Act were ex¬ 
plained, and it was resolved that this Branch urges upon the Goverament the 
necessity for securing as speedily as possible an amended and' wo^rkable Vermin 
Act. 


IVIundoora, February 17. 

Present —Messrs. H^arris (chai'r), Tonkin, Loveridgcf, Shearer, Owens, 
and Mildren (Hon, Sec.). 

Standard Sample op WHEAT.“--Some discussion on this subject took place, 
members .generally favouring Mr. J. Miller’s suggestion for two staxidaids as 
being a- considerable improvement upon the present system,. Mr. Loveridge 
took exception to the system of do-cking, which was very unfair to the farmer. 
Membem wished other Branches to suppo-rt tlie proposal for two standards. 
Members had noticed the ^ fact that South Australian wheat was imlising 
higher prices in Great Britain than either' Victorian or New South Wales 
•wheat. 


IWinlaton, February II» 

Present —Messrs, Mayer (chair), Gorrell, Parsons, Vanstone, Martin, 
Boundy, Anderson, Newbold, A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.), 

Best Wheats por DiSTRiOT.-^Conaiderable discussion on this subject took 
place. It was agreed that on dirty land early maturing varieties should be 
sown, and the use of rust-resisting wheat was recommended. It was also 
agre'^ that a change of'seedfxoiU'a'iiother locality,, was ,an advantage.. Some 
members'held 'that, to" keep good seed wheat from one season to' sow tfc' follow¬ 
ing year was as good as change of seed from another district. 
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Morcliard, February I7« 

Fiu'iisENT-■■Atessrs. Scriveii (chair"), Rcichstei'n, O’Louglilinj Barrie, 
Kitto, McBougall, and Beck (Hoiu Sec.), and two^ visitoils. 

SisEp Wheat, .-Discussion took place on the preparation of seed wheat. 

Mr. KoicJ.isteio staled that ,he removed thc' slmker from the winnower, and 
iixo'd a Itoard about (1 in. isi lieiglit to' the top sieve to prevent the seed falling 
off. AH tiui light and inferior grains were then blown ont, and the p^iimp, 
Ilea vy seed renittiiied on the sieve. 'Members generally approved of this 
med-hod. In preparing blnestone pickle for the seed members preferred to 
dissolve the bliiest'Onei in cold water. 

Utility op the^ Bitheatt.—A ir. O’Loiighlin I’ead a short paper on this sub¬ 
ject. Ill dealing with the (inestioii of the improvement of wheatj he referred 
to the necessity for farmers giving attention to this question. 

Heavy Crop. —’The Hon, Secretary tabled photograph of crop of wdieat 
grown at Hill River, and which averaged nearly 11 bags per acre. 


Kanmantoo, February 17. 

Present--- Atesns. Mills (chai'i’)j Lewis, Alullins, Thiele, E. and J. Down¬ 
ing (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Work. —Some discussion on the poor attendance of members and 
the work of the Brancli took place. It was decided to endeavour to secure 
additional in,embers and also to impress on all the necessity for I'egiilar attend¬ 
ance. 

B/ABBit Destruction.— Mr. Alills stated that h© had been distributing 
poisoned baits with the poison cait, and found it very effective and a great 
labour-saver. 

Cultivation. —In reporting on harvest results, the advantages derived 
fiom fallowing and keeping the land worked during the sunimer were re¬ 
ferred to. 


JohnsburgTf February 18. 

Present —Alossra. Masters (cliair), Ilombsch, .Potter, McRitchie, Luck- 
raft, Chalmers, and Johnson (Hon. S^.). 

Horse Comrlaint.—M embers reported that at this season of the year in 
the Noidh, it ivas quite a oominon thing to find water continually running from 
the motithe of the homes. Tb© trouble was .attributed to the animals eating 
the dry squasli bush, which apparently affected the digestive organs. 

PiCRLiNQ Sebb “Wheat.—D iscussion followed the reading of an article 
from' 27ie Journal of Agriculture on the use of formalin as a pret^entive 
against leal smut. 


Gladstone, IVIarcfi 4* 

pRESBNT—Messra. Good© (chair), Bumdle, Sargent,' Gallasoh, Brayky, Od- 
gers, Burton, and 'Woruum, (Hon. fee.). 

Port Pxeie Conference.—D elegates reported on proceedingis of Confer- 
©nee,winch they thoiight was one of the most instructive gatherings held in 
the district. 

Formalin, .-Membera would like particulars as to the way, in which for¬ 

malin had .been used in pickling seed wheat. Some members^who- liad used 
one-fifth of a pound to 20 bushels of seed thought the, pickle might hav©' been 
too strong, but the p'lajitg which grew^ were-particularly healthy..' Owing' to 
the risk ■ of heavy losses ' members- were loth to experiment with fomalin to 
any extent. It was agreed that ^ be of any real value any experiments- in 
this direction must be carri'cKl out -in a systematic manner. 
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Mount Rernarkalble, February 16. 

P,EESENT—M-essrs. Caslev (elKihO, Challenger, Gikss, W". J. nnil T.^ F,. 
Smith, Foo't, Yates, AlcTixtosh, Morrell, Oldlaiid, and O’Conii'ell (Eon. 

Si^AiutoWS AND Stablincs, Air. Challenger stated that ii frieuil of: liLs 
informed him that a couple of' laugh iiig jjicks in lii.s garden kept it free from 
s])arro\vs and starlings. 

AL\:EiCE'nNG, Peobucb. —Mr. CliaUeuger initiateMl a discussion_ on t'his sub¬ 
ject. He thought pi“oducers generally should be_ far nuire eare:ful thaa they 
u'ere iix getting up their produce, for inai-ket. This a,},)])lied, particrihirly to the 
export trade. Tlie,y should send nothing but tlie best to Iluroipean markets. 
All article of' good quality will soon adi'erti'se itself,^ wliereas the inferior 
goods injured the reputation of the State. The way in which eggs, butter, 
cream, etc., were sometimes forwarded to the market was simply a disgrace 
to tlie prodiioers. It was impossible for the faetoi'y manager to make good 
butter from cream in bad condition, consequently tlie producer had to accept 
lower prices. To market produce in poor condition iras suicidal to theh* own 
interests, and they would not see much improvement, until the producers; as 
a body realised this fact. If a bonus for high quality were given by buyers, he 
had no doubt that there would be greater efforts to secure the benefit of" it. 
Tliis apolied particularly to wheat: most of what was sold on the (iS-lt). 
standard would, if thoroughly cleaued, weigh 68 ff). per bushel, but a« under 
present conditions the farmer, would get no recompense for his labour in 
cltmniug, lie was hardly likely to go to the e.Kpense. Members generally agreed 
with Mr. Clialleugerts paper. 


Bowhill, February 17 . 

Present —Messrs. Dohnt (chair), Norman, Drogemuller, J. “Waters, J, G. 
and H. ’Whitfield, and J. AVaters, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Crop Reports, —Mr. Norman repox'teci a yield of 12 bushelis per acre from 
M'ilkin.son’s Early W^heat, manured with 80 ib. of super per acre; and 6 bushels 
from Bart’s Imperial, mxmured with 40 11), super. 

Hens Feather-eating. —Mr. Norman reported his Silver Wyandotte hens 
to have started feathei'-eating, and wished to know what caused this trouble. 
He found this breed vexy haxxly, and stxxjd the heat better thaxx any other 
breeds he had kept. 

Cattle Eating Poisoned Rabbits. —A member wished to know whether 
any injuiy 'would result if cattle ate rabbits that liad been killecl by phos- 
phorised baits. Mr. Bregeinuller repoi*bed an instance vdiere seven cattle were 
lost from this cause. He believed a dose of carbonate of soda^ in water was 
useful for stock sx:ifferi:iig frem tlxo effects of phosphorus poisoxxi'ng. ^ CQx^ito a 
number of wises of death as a result, of stock eating the bodies of poisoned 
rabbits have been X'epo:x*tetl at different times,—Ei>.] 

Cultivation. ..-Air. Dohnt read a pap.er on this subject. In a diy district 

like tliis, with an average of from 8 inclies to 10 inches of rain, it was most 
important that the farmer should do everything possible t.o secure the absorp¬ 
tion and' retention of xnoistiii*e in his land. He strongly believed, in early 
fallowingplough the land in June and July, to let the winter rains in. Where 
tire, soil does 'xiot drift too mitcli, it should] be well worked in September, and 
during tlie^summer when moist. It was a,Iso necessary 'to get 'a good tilth 
before'Seeding"operations commence. Seed should be scnVn in April or May i:!i 
this district. , 


DowIIng’vIUe, Felbruary I6« 

' PRB'SBNT—Messrs. Mason (chair), Montgomery, Phelps, Foggo, Crewell, 
and Lock (Hon. Sec.)* , ' ; 

■' ,Fo:ftMAMN,EOR ,PioK:LiNG Wheat.— The. Chairman called attention 'to suc¬ 
cess reported,, by; the': Yictorian,Department with 'formalin as a preventive of 
leaf'smut.,. M:r,';Montgomeiy .stated that last 'year he used 'formalin for pickling 
.seed'Xvheat," The.crop.'.W'as; quite:fiee fro-m leaf smut (so-called'black .rust), and 
..there'/was; .'Very.'little of t.he';'.ordi'imr*y.''-amut''px’esent, A small 'arm was sown 
,'Wdth'.S'ced. pickled: .xvi'th. blues'tO'-ne..;. but the' crop 'on this aiea wm ra'ther'badly 
affectexi, by smut;. ' 
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Rhine ¥IIIa, February 18 . 

PKi.^ENT-.--~iVl^ssrs, Pa,ju<a (chair), Schick, Lewis, Start, Mickan, W. T. 
and . Vig-JAr (Hoik Sec.), and one visitor. 

SuMMEii 1K3 ,di)Eia.s.—,M, r. G. A. Schick read a paper on thiis subject. The 
prcfA-isioii ot siiniiner kKider for tlieir stock w'as an important matter, especi¬ 
al] v' in tlus district, uiiere the natural herbage was so deficient in the sumnier, 
\\ iku’e it can be grown lucerne was superior to any other summer crop. He 
Itebei’iHl t liat o.u the ilats along the difierent creeks in tlie district, where the 
land ivS not jirackish. aaid tlie water too far away, luceiiie would do well. He 
iidvis(xl sowing seecl after first autiunn rains, and keeping tire land free from 
\s'eeds during the winter. Mangels can be grown on drier land than lucerne. 
They require a deep loam, weil worked and nmaiurod. As mangels require 
salt, tlieir salt nats shiould proA'e suitable spots on wdiich to grow them. The 
land slioukl be woi'ked deeply and tlioroughly pulverised, and seeds sown in 
I'ows 3 teet apart, about tlie'end of June. AVhe'ii a limited area is planted, 
dibble in tlie seeds about 38 indies apart. After the plants are up, keep the 
land well ciiitivated. During the summer the lower leaies may be gathered 
and led to .stock ; Ijut the roots should not be lifted until the plants sliow^ signs 
of ruuning to seed. Dig the roots carefully, and avoid bruising them ; pull oif 
the hsiyes, and allow' trie roots to dry for a few hours. Then store them in 
a pit lined witli dry straw', and cnu’ered wdth earth; they can be k-eiit for 
sei'ornl nimitlis in thife wuiy, if carefully liandled. Other crops, such as sorg- 
luiMi, rape, niustard, vetches, etc., may be grown under' favourable coinditioiis 
hut the district was too dry as a rule. In addition to growing summer crops, 
they shoul'd consen'cs food as ensilage. On the Mlurray Fiats this ivas of more 
impoi'tiince than in many other 'districts; but now'lier'e w'UhS it more neglected. 
Tliei'e wei'e quite a number of places on the Murray Flats, especially along the 
waterooiirses, wdiere there wuis quite a Inxu.rkuit groAvtli of herbage during 
winter, '’.rhis, if cut, would inake good ensilage. In otlier places crops might 
!)e gi’ois'ii to be cut. for (uisilage. Considerable discussion ensued, members 
lieing of (yiiinkm tiuvt without irrigation it was little use trying to grow 
ivKHU'Jie on tlie Aiurray iPlahs, but mangeR and kale w’oukl do fairly well if 
they recei’i'O'd a little attention, Mr. ML Vugar tabled exeellent specimens of 
mangels and lucerne. 


Nantawarra, February 20. 

ILrf.seNT— Messrs. R. Nicholk (chair), Sleep, Pridhain, Dali, E. J. and 
A. F Herbert. Belling, Dixon, Bierwerth, and J. Nicliolls (Hon. Sec.). 

Foumai^in. Mr. Dali reporttMl having last season pickled tw'o varieties of 
seei] wlieat witli formalin, ms direckM:! in The Journal of Agrumltvre ; but both 
crops wei'e badly affect*€Hl by black rust or flag smut, and one wa^s alsO' attacked 
by bunt. 

(■oST OF iViU'iATcauiW'XNtK’-^ statement of M'r. CdglilaiK tlie New South 
Wales Stati.si, tlnit 7 bushels of w'beat per acre in Sontli Australia waas more 
prrifitable than a, Idduusbel crop in New* Soutli M'ales, or a 20-busliel (u*op in 
New ZealaiHl, warn conuiumted npon. No satisfactory explanation as t<i tlu^ 
accuracy of tliis statement, or ihe basis upon which it wars made, ivas forth- 
(’omrng.' 


Quorm February 13. 

PiiESENT''—.M:essi:‘s. Tlrompson (chair),' Rowe, Finlay,' McGoll, G'Ook, Brew¬ 
ster, Idll, and 'Walker (Hon^ Sec.), and six vieitors. 

UisiT TO New .Sout.h Wales.—T he Hon. Secretary read an intemsting 
aceount of a recent visit tO' the,Young district of New South Wales. He was 
w'oll satisfied, wdth the prospects of that district, and quite a number O'f fomer 
i^.sidents of Quoni district were doing fairly well there. Much of the facing 
wnas done cm the share'system with.the owner of the land. To ^ure good: 
freehold land was a costly and difficult task. Mr. McColi tabM sample ^ of 
FarraersL Priond' Wheat, from, Yo'Un^, New South Wales. , , This was, gro.wn 
bv former r«'idente of '(hiorn, and yielded 10 bags per acre in 1903 and nl 
bags last year.' The soli on which it w^as grown was of a good,, chocolatie^ 
colbiir,, and of a friable nature. 
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Crystal Brook, FeSjruary 11« 

Present—A iess:rs. Haiiiiyi] (clinir), HiitRliisow, ^ Davidson,^ INivy, Mie!l, 
Townsend, Biliinghnrst, Solomon, 'Venning, Alorrish, ‘And Symons (H. 011 . 
See.) 

Brokers’ CHAitCKs on Wool. — ALi\ ].L 'PaA-y read psiper dealing witli 
the eliarges made by the'selling bookers on wool. Tlie eiiaT‘geiS o:i;i sniali loj."s 
of wool R'ere, in Ins opinion, exorbitiant. The practice n*aB_ to charge ;|d,. 
per ft>., and (:kL in tlie ponnd sterling on sale price. In ackiition there naus 
a dednction in weight or 1 lip in every cwt.; this was called/VIraft.” It is 
stated tliat in all 70,000 bales of wool 'were sold in the State during tlie past 
season; averaging tlie bales at 3 cwt., the purchasers received as a gift a 
total of 210,000 ft. of wool, which, at 7d. per iti., wms wmrtli £6,125. Besides 
this, the bales covering the wool w^eie paid for by the seller ; this I'epresented 
an expenditui'e of £7,000, for wdiieh there w'as no return. ^ In weighipg the 
wwl, allowance was made for the weight of the bale, and, in liis opinion, at 
least 1 it:>. more than was warranted wms taken off tlie gross weight of each 
bale of wTJol. When tliey took intO' consideration the commissions paid to the 
selling broker, it would be seen that to the grower the selling of his n’ocl 
wms a very costly proceeding. 


Bagstcr, February IS. 

Present —Alessrs. Freeman (chair), Stiggants, C. and F. Brown, Payne. 
Basham, and Gravestodss (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Destruction of Rabbits. —Air. C. BroAvn read a paper on this snbject. 
In^ dealing with the subject of the best means of destroying rabbits, many 
points requii'e consideration. The condition of tlie district, tlie weather, and 
the season of the year’s operations are all important factors- At this seaison 
of the year in this locality poisoning was most eifective. A little wheat mixed 
with the pliosphorised pollard wms an improvement on the pollard alone. In the 
hot, diT weather poisoned water is also an effective agent in rabbit destruc¬ 
tion. In the wet season—and, in fact, at any time—wdre-netting traps at 
the entrance of the burrows will largely assist in the work. One or two good 
dogs should be kept on each farm where rabbits are numei'ous, as they will 
keep down the increase during the breeding season. ‘Whatever method was 
adopted, commonsense and thorpughness^ in its application were essential. 
Members generally fa^muied thorough poison with pliosphorised pollaixl, and 
the filling in of the burrows iu dry weather. 


Otera Plains, February 18. 

Present— Alessrs. Hornhaixlt (chair), Hale, Barrett, Guidera, A?, aiic! 
H. Chase, Venning, Watson, A, R. S., D. 'G., and A. E. Ramsey (Plon. Sec.), 

Catti^e-beebding,— Mr. Guidera read a pa.-per on this subject. H'e thought 
all the fannera should keep a few cows, if only to supply the requirements 
of the farm. For this locality he thought that for dairying the Jeraey-Short- 
horn cross best., , The purebred Jersey would produce mow blitter; but the 
animals were, too small for working or Idllmg;'- while the ,crossbx*ed was not 
only a good milk producer, but was also a fairly large animal. 

Pasture. —Some discussion ensued on .questions as to what grass seed 
oould be sown with the wheat tO'provide pasture after the crop is harye:^ted. 
Several members considered'it. inadvisable to sow any grass W'itli the crop. 

RabbitPoisoning.— Phosphorised pollard .and strychnine were recom¬ 
mended by different membei’s for poisoning rabbits. 

Social.— It, was: decided,that .the-next meeting take the form of a social 
, .'gatheinng, . Each'member is'"expected[" to,''bring a'.visitor with Mm,' 

" "R,ainfall,'for 1904—At Utera Plains,' 8,54 in.; at Glynn, 8,95'in. 
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Penola, March II. 

PiiKSBrNT—M-essrs. Dar'weiit (cliair), Stoney, Alelvay, Ricketts, Miller, 
P<(,>aike, Worthij'igttHi, Alexander, AIcBaui, and Allnuttt (Hon. Soorotary);, and 
iVair visitors. 

Manuees ani> Cultivation. —Discussion took place on the necessity for 
lioumriiig land for cereal crops^. Members w^re agreed that while maiiui^es 
were pro 'tillable to' use gocxl cidtuvation was ot' greater impoitance in this, dis¬ 
trict:. in regard to following, members preferred to cultivate rape, or some 
o1 lier fallow crop, to lea\'ing the land out as bare fallow. 

vSpaerows. —The heavj^ losses caused by tlie depredations of these birds 
woi'o referred to, and members would be glad to hear of some effective way of 
dealing with tlieui, the method.s tried in this district having proved ineffec¬ 
tive. 


Orroroo, March 10. 

itiiESENT—-Ab'ssrs. Moody (chair), Lillecrapp, Copley, Brown, Haixiiiig, 
PvofHutson, Oppenuann, and Tapsoott (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wheat FjXI'Kuiments. Air. W. 'F. Brown tabled the following samples of 
wheat in the straw, viz.: —Gliiyas Early, Budd’s Rust-resistant, Piu-ple Straw, 
Maj'shalPs No. 3, Rixon,^Whibe/rusoan. Dart’s Imperial, and Lindsay No. 1. 
He pla(‘ed Ghiyas Farh' first, being one of the best wheats he had ever grown, 
lii'ndsay No. 1 and Marshall’s No. 3 oanie next in the order mentioned. 
Dart's Imperial is very largely favoured in this district. 


Petina Well, February 25. 

Present —Messrs. W. Penna (chair), R. and A. Penna, Giles, Johnstone, 
and Fiddainan (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Harvbstxncl —The Chairman read a paper on this subject, describing the 
methods in use in the early days and the improvements that had been effeef^. 
He considered^ that in the ordinai'y stripper there had been little real im¬ 
provement during the past twenty yearn, but the harvester was a decided ad- 
vunce. It Avas, However, Iiardiy suited for this district, as the draught is too 
heavy, and the pmsenee of stumps in the fields caused too many breakages. 
Considering the price ohat'ged they -are not the finished machines they should 
be. One great drawback was that the works were -all behind the steerer, the 
oc>!KN«*(|u<mco beiiig that the spout that carries off the heads is liable to become 
clKjkod will lout the steerer Imowing until the chaff and rubbish come over into 
t he hoathox. In «)me machines the works were too cramped and awkwaid, 
to get at, and the oiling parts could be greatly improved, ' Taking everything 
into cMinsideration he thought the best system oif harvesting, was to bind the 
crop and tliresli it with the header. One member thought this country too 
rough for tlie binder, while the harvester found little favour. Most were 
agn'Nx! that on the rough and sandy country the ordinary stripper was the 
host machine txj use. 


Caica, Marcli 4 

Present—M' essrs. J. J. Robei'ts (chair), W. J. Roberts, Wilcott, Thomas,, 
Bowman, Plush,, Freemian, Smith, and ,Newbold (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Does Wheatoeowino PayP—-T his^question was discussed at length.. Mem¬ 
bers were of opinion that in this district wheatgrowing alone did. not pay, hut 
ill combination Avith grazing the farmer could ,make a Mr living. 

Mantjbes eoe Wheat.—M r. Smith stated that, although he , got satis- 
factoiy I'wults from the use of super the first time he used it,later applications. 
Ml the same land had been almost- Mlures. The Chairman’s expertenoe ,haa" 
been tlie revem. For three years in' succession he had good. results , fromf 
super on'the same block of land. 
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Pii'ESENT —Alessrs. Bmibli (cliair), Stai’ling, Hoflriclitei’, Diiiiiiett, L<}\\\.\ 
Mciveozi'e, Schmkltj and Gale (Bon. Sec.), and two Ylsitor.s. 

Red Worms in Houses. —At request of monibers, Air. T. Ureema.ii attaorU 
ed, and described symptoms of eomplaint wliieh had bc'eri ivtidcrting _korses 
this district. Altoj^ethor lie .ha<l. lost live aaiiinals,ythe disease being quite 
strange to iii'm. 3:Iis attention having beencalled to X'etevrinar^j'’ Srirgcnui 
Desmond’s article in tlie^Ala.y, 1904, issue of The Joiifnal of q:)n 

the Iiorse disease at Aidinga, he stiwlied tliis carefully,^ atvd, Ixvijig satisiied 
that ids horses were suffering from the saane trouble, carried out the treatmeut 
recommended. He was pleased to say this had been effective, as since then 
he had cuied five of his best horses. One of tlie worst features of this coni- 
plaint, and its chief danger, was that the prelimitiary symptom^ were very 
meagre. Once they became marked the disease was ve:ry rapid in its course 
until propeiiy treated. He would, therefore, strongly recominend farmei\s to 
keep the required medicine on hand, and give it directly their horses showtM;! 
signs of being -affected by tliese womis. He thought that if sulpliate of iron 
was mixed with the drinking water for the horses it would act as a preven¬ 
tive. The Hon. Seci'etary reported havmg lost a three-year-old filly recently, 
and on opening her he found the conditions the same as described in Air. Dt«- 
mond’s report in the Aiay issue of The Journal. 


Whyte-Yarcowie, February 18. 

PiiESENT—Alessrs. Dowd (chair), Faul, Alitclieil, Aludge, Hunt, and 
Boerke (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed AVheat. —Some discussion on the harvesting of seed wheat took place. 
The Cbairaian held the opinion that wheat which Tiad been threshed by the 
threshing machine did not germinate so well as wheat that was stripped. 
Members, having had no experience with threshed wheat for seed, could not 
express any opinion on this point. 


Lyndoch, March I6« 

Present —Alessrs. Kennedy (chair), Mitchell, AVaiTeii, Reu, Ross, Burge. 
Woolqock, A. and E. Springbett (Hon. Sec.), four honorary members, and 
one visitor. 

Wheat Samites.— -The Hon. Secretary tabled several samples of wheat, 
which had been submitted with a view to show-ing at the Adelaide Show. ITie 
samples ivere of verv good quality, and regret was expressed that the Branch 
was not represented in the competition. 

Apples. —^Alr. Reu tabled Dunn’s Seedling and Dumelow’s Seedling apples, 
which he had been informed were practically one variety. Aiembers cousklered 
them quite diistinct, the former being much the better apple. 


Morchard, March 18. 

..Present —Alessi's. Toon (chaii'), Ivitto, O’Loughlin, Ivupke, Reiohstein, 
Kirkland, Beck (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Prize Wheats. —Mr, Kitto explained the manner in ■ which the wheat at 
the Adelaide Show w^as judged and weighed. Alembers could not uikierstand 
how it ivas that some wheat exhibited at Adelaide,' and which weighed 70f !b. 
per bushel on Mark Lane scales, was placed' at 681 fb. to the bushel by the 
Show judges."., 

^Poultry.—T he Hon. Se.ci*etary read 'a paper on this subject. He strongly 
advii^l, fa,nn.ers to pay gieater' attention', to the improvemont of the laying 
qualities of their fowls.. This oould.be besthrought about'by, the i,nfcrodiiction', 
of, Ahe", non-sitting laying ."strains. He adyised, the' use' of 'Epsom'.salts and 
sulphate .of iron duringAhe'summer, especially while the'' fowls are, moulting. 
■''For' .diaxThma'he .used dilute'chlbrodyne. 
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Colton, March 4. 

Present. Mossrs. 1\ P. Kenny (cliair), M. S. W. Keimy, Iliiil, Wiiite- 

lioji'd, i\iclk3;it;!i, ivleeinan, Barnes, Inkster, liiid Packer (Hon. Sec.). 

.Does Whjoat-giiowino Pay? —A long discussion on this subject took place. 
iMenibers were agreed tluyt at present prices they could not more than make 
(MkIs meet );)y wlumt-growing alone. 

IvABBiTB...Members reported tliese veniiin very dastrnctive in the dis™ 

I im*t. One ineinher stated that it cost him £100 per anniiin to keep the 
rabbits down on his farm. 


Port Broug*hton, March 18. 

.PiiESENT -Messrs. Whittaker (chai'r), Baixilay, Button, Evans, Hoar, aiu! 
Da l by ( Hoiu. S<3C,), and two yisitoi's. 

Pout Piiiie (Joneeeenok.— -The Hon. Secretary reported at iengtli on the 
{irocx'cdings of this (kniferenee. The papers and addresses were oonimeuted 
on, jind tlio principal poiiits referred to. A vote of thanks was accorded to 
^Ir. Da-lby for his interesting repoH. 


Wilson, March 18. 

PuESENT -Messrs. Harrison (chair), Meyer, Hilder, Barnes, Need, Nel¬ 
son, Logan, and Neal (Hon. Bee.). 

SEEniNCi..•M.r. Need initiated discussion on this subject. Every effort 

nuist 1)0 made to do tliis work as eeonoinicaily as po-ssible, consistent with 
gooil w'ork. As socm as harvesting is finislied, ploughing should be pushed 
on. No tiaixl-and-fast rule can be set down as to date to commence seeding; 
l)ut Ik^ woidd advise oojnmencing with the later vaiieties about the middle of 
March, sowing the early sorts on tine fallow in Apnl. He would prefey to 
drill ail tlie seed iii; but if this cannot be done, he would cover it with the 
cidtiva.tor, or scarify and harrow it twice. He considered it unwise to crop 
the same land for more than two seasons running. Members generally 
fa-voureil hariowing the land after s^iwing, but Mr, Logan woukl leave it 
rough until about August. For stubble land shallow ploughing was reoom- 
niemUxL It was agreeci that the two classes of soil in tliij; locality, viz,, the 
“ixhI land” and the “white land,” required very different working. Members 
tiiought it; v^ould pay to use manure mi the “udiite land,” and one member 
agixxnl to t ry some super as an experiment, M!r. Nec;d asked whether clean 
tallow w<>uh,f recjuiie to bo worke<i again bofoi*o seeding. Meinbem thought 
that it t he soil was moist it would bo boiielicial to stir it again ; but if dry, mj 
furl her working wns advisable. 


Booleroo centre, March 21. 

i.LiEBENT' MiA^sra, Brooks (chair), Michael, Hopper, Steven, Sargent, and 
M.t'Mjri’tin (Hon. Sec.))' M'kI one visitor. 

,bl'iUTi,ni8Bii8.-'d):r. 3teven lead a paper on this subjetd). ^ H.e (|noted 
aiudy.H<vs to- show tliat a 30-bushel wheat crop lemoved 34, lb. of nitixjgen from 
t he soil, 14.2 11). of phosphorio acid, and 9,3 lb. of potaslu It was thus seen 
t,li4it tiH 3 greatest ilraiii was on the nitrogen, in the soil. He indicated the 
various ()ther oomsUtuents of the wheat plant, and the manner in which 
these \veiX 3 obtained. Although nitrogen was ever present in the atmosphere, 
the plant could not obtain ibs supplies from the air; but it was niost p-obable 
that jolatively large quantities were carried into the soil by rain, and there 
converted into a form in which the plant could take it up, hence the value of 
early fallowing. lUiosplioric acid was largely drawn upon, and experience 
had ’proved the jh < t^ssiiv for supplying this artificially. Dr. Stoyen quoted from 
{Ud luinmtxMi iiiH nts, showuig the oxhaustion of they soil brought about 

by (■Diiti',ui:i(,,)t:is flopping \rith cereals. . Gonsiderable discussion cnsueiL;"' S^vveral 
uiembei'8 < 3 xp'it»S('Xl;dhe opinion '’that, owing to the difereiitms in olimatb? m4’ 
soiLoonditioris,' the r mu Its, of experimen'ts carried, out in .Europe'coukL-i'mt; 
be accepted as a leliable guide to what would happen io this country./' ■ 
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Gawler River, February 17. 

Pbesbni—A lessrs. A. M. Uawkius (chair), H. Dawkins, Day, Bakhvin, 

Parker, Ivreig, .H. anil .P. lieedigor, ilillier, and ..Leak (lion, Soc.)^ a,.n<l 
tliroo visitors. 

lM,raovBMENT OF HoRSES..-Ml*. H'., Bawkiiis rrml a paper on tills siiln 

jt'ot. Beioro they eoidtl improve the })reed of any airinuil t-liey niirst lirst (likI 
out what tliiat bre-ed really oonsists- of, ami exactly, how it stands in reiatioii 
t<) otiier breeds. Tlie lieavy lio-i'se oi Sorttii Australia, from tlie very tjoiiimojifc- 
merit, started on a wrong basis, inasnuieh as the fanimr.s only had a ligtii 
ciasis of mare to breed from; and even up to the present day all the ligliter 
breeds were. intei’mingUd witii the lieavy hj’eeds. i nis, lie thought, accounted 
for the lack of bone, and tlie <lisappoiatnient so often experiencod witii 
breeders, for only in a few instances have they the purebred aiiimal witliout 
any infuBion of the lighter sorts; but wnere it exists they would find bone 
equal to anytliing in the world. To huprove the present state of afikPrs he 
aonld suggest, amongst other things:--i. The formation of a stud book on the 

same lines as is done in the old country. 2. That befot'e a hoi^se can secure 

a pris^e at an agricultural show ho should be passed by a veterinary surgeon. 
3 That prizes should be given in proportion to the value of the animal to the 
State. 4. There vshoukl be a fixed type of horse. 5. Tliey should have a 
stallion tax. In the first place, then, the formation of a studbook woiikl 

g.ve breeders some definite object to bleed for, and it woiild give Soutli 

Australian horses a better standing in the eyes of other countries. He would 
propose that five of the leading breeders be appointed to arrange the book in 
lelation to the present S<nith Australian horsesj and tlwi open a book for 
Sliiie, Suffolk, and Clydesdale horses, so that importers would have some- 
thiug to go upon. If, as is the ease in England, befoi'e a horse secumd 
a prize at their agricuitural shows, he had to be passed by a veterinary 
siugeon, eveijone would know whether he was bleeding from a sound horse, 
and so practically only sound hoiees would be bred from. If a better prize 
was given to these bors^, it would encourage a higher standaid of breeding, 
and would be worth while fanners showing their stock, and striving to breed 
show stock; and, while the Goveniment is giving a grant to these shows, he 
maintained that they should see to it that that money is spent in the most 
useful way. Four pounds for a hunter against £1 for a draught mare is all 
out of proportion. If a society wi.shes to run a fair, all well and goo-d: but 
while it has taxpayers^ money the best use that is possible slioiild bo made^ of 
it, and to give the prize to half-bred brutes, as Imnters are, is not doing 
t bis. Then they needed a fixed type. Of course, the studbook will <.Io this ; 
but he would like to know what tlie community really w«nts.^ The majoiity 
imagine they require a half-bred animal to do fast woi*k. Where iliis kiml 
of animal is wanted, let them go in for the Suffolk, and not breed nioiigrels. 
The first cross is no doubt all right, but after that tliey could breed nothing 
reliable. The following abridgcxl description is gi\^en by one autlmr- 

ity in relation to the three leading English brcx^ls: ^[The Shire Horse . 

Black, brown, or bay most desirable colours ; 17 liaiKls high; head long and 
lean, profile slightly arched, broad between tlie eyes; slioulders oblique, sprung 
well into the back; very wide chest; ribs wide and deep, with little Hjiaixi 
between last rib and hip; feet large, with wide Inxds; legs short from kmH^ 
to pastern, with long, silky feather; pasterns rather sliort, taasel of hair at lipi 
knee, and hock. The animal generally is larg-t' and massive, cross(>s w<4} with 
Clydesdale; differs by lieving tlie mus(4<‘s larg<*r, quarfers »short<vr, past.erns 
sborter, and hoofs nioro upriglit, and in being more shiggisli in aCion. Clydes- 
dale.- Prevailing colours, brown, bay, and black (roan aiul chestnut avinkled.) ; 
height, lOi hands; much the saim‘ hnikl as the Shire, d'licse homes liaA'e strong 
constitutions, free action, are higli mettled (but free froin vite), and fast 
walkers. Suffolk—ColouY, chestnut; height, 16 bamls ; fmely arclHMl necks, 
low sliouklers, and thick on withers, deep roiuid barrels, well-develop^al 
quarters, legs rather light, round in bone, free from hair, feet small, suitabh' 
for work on clay kinds, very quiet and docile, and willing pullers.’' 'riie last 
appeal's to answer the requirements of the average farmer ; but for ^liinself 
he preferred the pure Clydesdale. What he advocated specially, liowever, 
was for farmers to use the purebred animals in preference to crossbreds and 
mongrete. . Finally, he advocated an anmml tax of £10 upon every un¬ 
castrated liorse over 1.1 years old. This woukl mean that tlmy would pay a 
little more for the service of good horses; but it would put a' si top to wcciisS 
travelling at a very low figure, and they weald be the gjiiners in tlie ond. 
■Considerable discussion ensued, and the following resolutions wore carried;-. 
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'‘1. I’liait tliiR liraiKtli is in fiivonr ol a. stud book toi‘ eaoli of tiio hroeds of 
liorwas being esia-blisliod by the Dopartinciit ot Agrieultore.’’ “2. That 
all st^illions -(^xhibibH] at sbows’.sboukl bo requiml to subinit to a eoterinary 
<‘xa!in}tatiu;i!i toe soundness/' M^crnboi's strongly eorulemiKHl the action of 
\’jiri()us agriciiltiii'a! sliow coMunitttM?^ in allotting higli prizes for elisses of 
jiorses of no real value to the general public. 


Bag'ster, Warch I8» 

:PR,KSENT—Messrs. Frf^eman (chair), RobertSj Jiayes, E. O. and F. C. 
Brown, aaid Oimvestoeks (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

pREi’ARAWON OF Lanb f-or SEEDING. —Air. F. C. Browu read a short paper 
on this subject. He advocated fallowing the land early, before the grass and 
othen* herbage has vStarted to seed. He would plough 5 inches or (> inches 
deep, and cross-harrow. The land must be kept free of weeds during the 
spring, and before svecding should be shallow-pioiighed or cultivated again. 
In some cases barrowdng behind tlie drill will be found beneficial. Poor ciil- 
ti\ ivtion will not pay. Alembers were agreed that fallowing slionkl, if pos¬ 
sible, be finislied in July, and the land well worked afterwards. On new 
land or stubble in this district it was not advisable to plough mote than 
3 in (dies deep. 

Formalin. —The Obairman reported having obtained 50 It), of formalin 
I'or trial by members. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPI.IED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Nnmher o/' persons refiistered and found employment hy Clovermmnt Departments 
and Private Emphsyers from fehntanj 26 to Mareli 29, 1905. 


Trade or Galling. 

Number F 

Town. 

legiatered. 

Country. 

Number 

Employed. 

Laborers and youths 

45 

97 

150 

Carpenters ... ... ... 

2 


1 

Masons and bricklayers 

■— ■ 


3 

Plasterers... 

— 

— 

3 

Painters 

2 

1 


Blacksmiths and strikers 

4 

2 

4 

Fitter and turner ... 

1 

— 


Enginedrivers and firemen ... 

1 

1 

— 

Compositors 

3 

— 

27 

Bullock driver 

— 

— 

1 

Saddlemaker 

— 

1 

— 

Cook 

1 

— 

— 

Apprentices 

10 

3 

1 

Gleaners ... 

17 

9 

6 

Porters and junior porters ... 

9 

14 

2 

Rivet boys 

4 

— 

2 

Totals 

.... - . . 

.....i 



99 

12S i 

1 

200 


MarcK 30, 1905. A. Riohardson, Bureau Clerk. 
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GENERAL NOTES» 


The Agricultural Department* 

Recently the Hon. Minister of Agricnltnre (Hon. R. W. Foster) 
lield an important conference with the Professor of Agriculture (Prco 
lessor Aligns) and tlie Principal of the Rose worthy Agricultural (Joi- 
lege (Professor Perkins) in refei’enee to the future working of the College 
Farm and experimental plots. After discussing the whole matter^ and 
with the full concurrence of the two officers, the Hon. Minister has ar¬ 
ranged that the work shall be caiTied out under their joint control. Seed¬ 
ing operations are in full swing at the College Farm, and an important 
scheme of experimental work, on more extended lines than liave hithertf) 
been attempted, is being elaborated by the two responsible officers. 


Roseworthy Agricultural CoIIegc- 

The first session of the new year at Roseworthy Agricultural College 
opened on Wednesday, April 26. There are now 56 students enrolled, 
and the College accommodation is taxed to its utmost capacity. A num¬ 
ber of minor improvements have been effected at the College during the 
vacation. 

Roseworthy College Scholarships. 

Every year six scholarships at Roseworthy -Agricultural College, ten¬ 
able for three years, are offered for competition. The main object of 
these scholarships is to give country lads whose parents could not other¬ 
wise afford to send them to the Agricultural College an opportunity of 
obtaining instruction in scientific and practical agriculture. To better 
attain this object the State is divided into six districts, one scholarship 
being offered for each district. It is, however, to be regretted that so 
few competitors from the country enter for the scholarships. At tlic 
recent examinations nine candidates presented themselves, six being in 
district No. 1, representing Adelaide and the municipal corporations in tlu' 
vicinity. The scholarship in this district was won by Fred. Keith Wat¬ 
son, of Plympton; in No. 2 district by John Carey Buttfield, of Pewscy 
Vale; in No. 5 district by 'William Christian Kuhne, of Roseworthy ; and 
in No. 6 by Stephen Chestle Billinghurst, of Merriton. The vacant 
scholarships in districts 3 and 4 were awarded by the Hon. Minister of 
Agriculture to Messrs. Osmond John Howard and Edward James Clarke, 
who qualified in district No. 1. 

^ South Australian Fruit for Brisbane Show. 

The Department of Agriculture and the South Australian Fruit¬ 
growers' Association are co-operating in forwarding a collection of Soutli 
Australian grown fruit, to be shown at an exhibition which will be held 
under the auspices of the National Agricultural and Industrial Associa¬ 
tion of Queensland, in Brisbane, during August next. The Department 
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lias collected a splendid lot of apples, pears, and grapes, whicli have been 
donated by several members of the Fruitgiowers’ Association. Mr. 
Quinn has wrapped and packed the fruits in trays, and they are now being 
kept in cold storage until the time arrives for dispatching them to Bris¬ 
bane. The Department of Agriculture will also enter an exhibit of 
apples for a trophy which is offered for interstate competition, by the same 
Association, and Mr. Quinn is now procuring the necessary quantity of 
the varieties most likely to keep in good condition until August. 


Imports and Exports of Fruits and Plants. 

During April the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Act at Adelaide and Port Adelaide admitted 4,652 bushels of 
fruits and 40 parcels of plants. From these, 316 bushels of overripe 
fruits were destroyed, and 5 parcels of plants detained pending tlie arri¬ 
val of the necessary declarations required by law. Nearly all of these 
fruits consisted of Queensland bananas and pineapples; the plants of 
small garden products of an ornamental character. Tlie exports de;ilt 
with by the officers consisted of 14,097 bushels of fruits, 20 parcels of 
plants, and 3,113 packages of vegetables. Of the fruits 5,710 cases con¬ 
tained grapes in ti’ansit for the eastern States, while 2,446 cases of apples 
and pears were tested respecting their suitability for export to Europe 
and Soutii Africa. In connection with these quantities it should bo 
explained that they apply only to interstate exports to Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Queensland, and to the fruit submitted by two or three 
oversea exporters. The shipments to Western Australia and the bulk of 
the European shipments are not seen by the Inspectors prior to ship¬ 
ment. 

Transplantlngr Fruit and other Trees. 

Under the conditions prevailing in the average fruit-growing disirii’t 
f)f Soxith Australia root action does not cease over a long j)eriod during 
the winter season. Although no definite tests luive been recorded, tluks 
dormant period appears, from ordinary observations, to be (.confined i-o 
portions of the months of June, tlie whole of July, and a certain part of 
August, in the open country, from Adelaide nortliwa.rds. The Soutli- 
Eastern and M!ount Lofty conditions, of course, vary, and doubtless Die 
period of rest is more prolonged in those parts. If tlie soil is ready for 
receiving them, deciduous trees, such as apples, pears, pea(‘.hes, apricots, 
plums, etc., should be set out during this month, (May). Tlie soil is yet 
warm enough to cause the roots which liave been mutilated in the lifting 
from the nursery bed to send out a lot of fresh young roots before tne 
whole system sinks into its winter rest. Any one who lias not tried this 
may raise doubts when he recalls that no further extension of the por¬ 
tion of the tree above ground takes place after the leaves begin to fall. 
But let tlie doubter “heer’ a lifted tree*in now, and (naofully take it ouii 
again six weeks lienee, and the proof will be forthcoining. Such a tree as 
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may be set out now is ready in spring with a root system fully equipped 
for the absorption of liquid nourishment from tlie soil. In our shoi't 
spring, the latent energies of the tree are aroused with almost sudden 
power by the great solar energy wliich o|)erates directly tlie cioudy days 
are over, and ti*anspiration from the foliage is en()rni(:)iis. With the 
sliattered and unprepared root system wliich a niidwinte;r ira,ns|)]anted 
tree possesses the supply from beneath is not equal to the sti*aiii placed 
»pon it by this transpiration. The current of nioisture is inadequate, 
and the growth which began with great promise is checked for some time. 
Do not be afraid to lift the nursery stock because tlie leaves have not 
failen or on account of the tq^s of the twigs being apparently unripe. 
Such leaves have practically completed their life work, and the terminal 
twigs will be pruned away after the trees are set into tlie orchard. In 
transplanting, make tlie positions or holes to fit the roots and not tlic 
roots to fit the spaces. Rather prune long roots back than bend iaein 
around against the walls of the hole. Wlien set in position, cover tlie 
roots witli finely lirokeii, good soil, and press it into contact with them 
with the foot. If well moistened, no water need be applied, but ;if still 
dry, a bucket of water should be poured around each tree. Excepting in 
warm places it is getting late to transplant citrus trees, but where frosts 
are rare it is yet safe to shift them, providing a good ball of earth sur¬ 
rounds and holds the roots together. These should always receive a 
watering after being set out. Ornaniental trees and shrubs may also be 
set out with great advantage at this period of the year. 


Peach Aphides (IVlyzus cerasi, Fabr-)*. 

There is a common belief that this pest lives upon i.lie root.vS of 
the trees throughout the winter. Although we have searclied for evi¬ 
dence at various times we have not found tliese insects away from the 
bole of the stem below tlie ground surface, b\it we are in a positiion to 
state from actual observation that the gravid females may lie found upon 
portions of the trees above ground throughout tlie winter months. A cor¬ 
respondent states that he has been troubled on some trees i‘iglii^ tlii'oughoiiii 
this summer, hot as it has been. The best spray wash is proliably iiic 
old, well-tried tobacco and soap mixture. A strength of one ounce of 
strong tobacco and 4 oz. of common soap, in four gallons of water, lias 
proved effective with the writer, but it was applied warm. Tlie success 
obtained by pouring solutions around the stem of the tree during wini.er 
was probably due to the insects being collected there, and it is to be re- 
commended as an auxiliary means of destruction. AVe have long expros 
sed the opinion that ultimately in commercial orchards this piest will be 
destroyed by fumigation metlrods. We first demonstrated tlie effective- 
ness of this method about eight years ago with potassium cyanide fumes. 
Fumes made by burning clamp tobacco waste under a tent liave also prov¬ 
ed deadly to this insect. 
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The Spencer Seedless Apple. 

A[iich interest, has been aroused in liorticnltural circles respecting this 
fruit, and not a little coiideiiinatory criticism has been hurled against 
Spencer’s creation and the writer who boomed it. While we deprecate the 
action of those who would delude, or attempt to delude, plant¬ 
ers into placing much faith in such so-called novelties 

to the neglect of varieties of well-j^roved worth, we 

also refuse to be classed with those who assail such introductions in un¬ 
measured language. The journalist who essays to dilate upon the won¬ 
ders of scientific work usually oversteps the mark by reason of liis lack 
of power to discriminate between the correlative values of certain phases 
of the subject under treatment. To affirm that an apple will be proof 
against an insect which at a certain stage in its metamorphosis devours—-if 
it has a chance—the carpels of seeds, if there be no seeds present, is attri¬ 
buting a degree of foresight and reasoning to the insect which up to the 
present, at any rate, there is no evidence to show has been evolved. In 
the knowledge of the great value to the horticultural world of seedless sul¬ 
tana and currant grapes, and practically seedless oranges, we are quite 
prepared to accept Spencer's seedless apple as a variety worthy of a fair 
trial, but tiie mere fact that it may be free from seeds does not con¬ 
stitute all that is needed to induce us to re-graft or grub up all our apple 
trees as at present grown. A seedless apple of inferior flavour and poor 
keeping equalities is of little value to us. The report that in London 
single specimens of this much-boomed curio—for seedless apples are not to 
be classed as complete novelties—fetched unheard of prices, stands for very 
little to the commercial fruitgrower, though it may mean much to the 
enterprising company which, naturally, is desirous of selling young trees 
of the seedless variety. 

Export of Canned Eg'g's. . 

A good deal has been heard lately about the possibility of developing 
an export in egg pulp> or canned eggs. . Two shipments were made from 
Queensland recently. One consisted of 12 tins, and the other of 26 tiiiB. 
The eggs were purchased by the shipper at,4Jd. to 4|'d. per dozen, and 
the prices realised in London were 4|d, per 1>, and 5d. per 1). respectively. 
After payment of cost of eggs, freight, and other charges, the smaller 
shipment resulted in a loss of £4 10s., and the other of ^5 7s. In re¬ 
porting on results the London agents stated that the shipment arrived 
too late, and that better prices would be realised about Christmas. A' 
recent shipment of frozen eggs from Victoria also resulted in a loss, and 
it seems evident that the Australian poultry farmer' will have to accept 
lower rates for his eggs before any large business in the export trade with 
England can be developed. . 

The Season.' , 

'' 'Over the greater part of the agricultural areas the season has opened 
very' auspiciously. The. summer proved unusually dry,' and in many dis- 
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tricts water, both for stock and for doiiiestic purposes, was in short sup¬ 
ply, and good rain six weeks or more ago would have been welcoined. In 
addition, those sheepowiiers whose ewes were lambing desired early feed ; 
but, taking it altogether, it is very doubtful whether .l\iarch rains do 
not, as a rule, do more harm than good, as, unless followed up by rain 
early in April the grass starts and gets a severe check, while mucli of 
the early sown wheat may malt. Such a soaking rain as experieiiced this 
Easter will in most districts bring on the feed, and will ensure good ger¬ 
mination of the crops on well-prepared land. Seeding is being pushed 
on vigorously throughout all but the latest districts. 


EXPERIMENTAL CULTIVATION, WORK FOR SEASON 

1905-6. 

The following is an outline of the experimental work now being 
undertaken by the Department of Agriculture in co-operation with mem¬ 
bers of the Agricuitui'al Bureau. 

Manures for Wheat. 

Two series of experiments are being carried out in this direction: — 

1. Complete v. Incomplete Marmres. —In tins series 1 cwt. per acre 
of mineral superphosphate is taken as a standard, and one plot is treated 
accordingly. In addition to the super, one plot receives nitrate of soda, 
one sulphate of potash, and another both nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
potash. The latter plot receives a complete manure, that is, it is sup¬ 
plied with the three principal plant foods. Other plots receive—(I) 
Bone super, (2) nitrate of soda and sulphate of potash; and (3) a dres¬ 
sing of lime some weeks before the mineral super is applied. This work 
is being undertaken at Strathalbyn by Mr. P. A. Cockburn; at Saddle- 
worth, by Mr. F. Coleman; at Port Lincoln, by Mr. C. Ridgway; at Miii- 
laton, by Mr. J. McKenzie; at Gladstone, by Mr. C. Goode ; at Bala- 
klava, by Mr. W. A. Robinson; at Wilmington, by Mr. J. Schuppan: at 
Rhine Villa, by Mr. John Vigar ; and at Virginia, by Mr. J. E. Taylor. 

2. Soluble and Insoluble Phosphates. —Some of the most prominent 
authorities on agriculture hold that it is not always advisable to apply 
the whole of the phosphatic dressing in an immediately available form, 
especially in the case of root crops. To test this point, so far as it ap¬ 
plies to wheat, experiments with the different forms of phosphates are 
being carried out by Messrs. W. G. Mills (Native Valley), W. R,. Rich¬ 
ardson (Koppio), F. Roediger (Gawler River), and G. A. Vigar (Spring- 
ton). The same amount of phosphoric acid is to be applied to each plot, 
but the weights of the manures vary. On one plot all the phosphate will 
be applied in an immediately available form (38 per cent, water-soluble 
mineral super); on another the phosphate will be wholly insoluble in 
water, but partly soluble in citrate of ammonia; while on other plots 
both water-soluble and acid-soluble forms are applied. These tests are 
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to be carried on for two or three years on the same land so as to deter¬ 
mine not only the immediate effect of che different dressings,, but the 
after effects also. , 

Manuring Hat Crops. 

Experiments with complete and incomplete manures for hay crops 
will be carried out in three districts. These tests will also include a com¬ 
parison of the results from nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia and 
from kainit and sulphate of potash used in conjunction with other 
manures. 

Bare Fallow v . Falloav Crop. 

At Aidinga, Mr. T. Pengiliy will continue the experiment, started 
last year, of growing rape on the land intended to be cropped the follow¬ 
ing year, instead of leaving the land as bare fallow. The land in crop 
with wheat last year was manured with different dressings, while the 
paths between the plots were sown t.o peas. This year rape is being 
grown, and the after effects of the different manures may show some in¬ 
teresting results in the rape crop. 

Tests of Varieties of Wheats. 

In this series the main objects to be tested are—(1) A general 
comparison of the yields of a number of wheats in the same 
disti'ict, as well as in different localities; (2) a comparison of the resist¬ 
ance to rust of certain varieties ; and (3) a comparison of the aggregate 
yields over a period of years of the best of our rust-resisting wheats with 
those of varieties classed as rust liable. In addition, these experiments 
will afford material for valuable work in determining the effect of locality 
on the ffour strength of different wheats. These tests are being carried 
out as under:—At Brinkworth, Mr. xi. L. McEwin, 15 plots; Caltowie, 
Mr. F Lehmann, 20 plots; Lipson, Mr. E, J. Barraud, 12 plots; Nanta- 
warra, Mr. T. Dixon, 13 plots; Strathalbyn, Mr. P. A. Cockburn, 14 
plots; Bews, Mr. R. Barr, jun., 13 plots; Koolunga, Mr, J. Sandow, 16 
plots; Rhine Villa, Mr. J. Vigar, 12 plots; Denial Bay, Mr. W. O. Gale, 
12 plots ; Vii-ginia, Baker Brothers, 12 plots; Morgan, Mr, R. Wohliug, 
12 plots. The principal varieties being tested, and the number of plots 
of each are as follows:—Gluyas, 11; Mai'shaihs No, 3, 11; Yandillah 
King, 10; Comeback, 10; CarmichaeTs Eclipse, 10; Federation, 8 ; 
Nhill, 8; Purple Straw, 7; Petatz Surprise, 7; Gallant, 7 ; DarPs Im¬ 
perial, 7; Jonathan, 6 ; Silver King, 6 ; and Bobs, 5. In addition, 14 
other varieties are being grown in one or more localities, at the special 
desire of the person undertaking the work. 

Manures for Barley. 

At two localities on Kangaroo Island experiments with manures for 
barley will be carried out. 

Manures foe Potatoes. 

' Arrangements are in progress for experiments'■ with " m'.anures, ior 
potatoes in six different localities. 
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Formalin for Pickling Wheat. 

The value of a solution of formalin as a }3ickle to destroy the spores 
of bunt and flag smut on wheat will be tested. These tests will cover the 
effect of different strength solutions—(1) On the germination of the 
grain ; and ("2) on the spores of the diseases mentioned. Different 
methods of pickling will also be tested. 

NITROGEN-GATHERING BaCTERIA. 

Through the courtes}^ of the United States Department of Agricub 
ture, ''cultures’’ for peas and red clover have been received. Arrange¬ 
ments are in progress for experiments at Gumeracha, Mount Gambier, 
Miiiiceiit, Ivybyboiite, and Lucindale. These will be carried out under 
the personal supervision of the Professor of Agriculture. 

The whole of this experimental work has been entrusted to ineinbers 
of the: Agricultural Bureau, and all the cereal tests will be carried on for 
several years in order to secure reliable results. The cereal experiments 
will be duplicated at Kybybolite Farm and, if possible, at Roseworthy. 


AN EXPERIIMENTAL FARIV! FOR THE SOUTH-EAST- 

Our readers, especially those in the South-East, will doubtless be 
pleased to learii that the Government has set apart 1,000 acres of the 
Kybybolite Estate—iiicluding the homestead—as ah experimental sta¬ 
tion to be controlled by the Department of Agriculture. It has long been 
recognised that South-Eastern conditions were so different from those 
prevailing at Roseworthy that the result of work carried on at the College 
Farm could not be accepted by the South-Eastern farmers as a guide in 
their operations. As the climatic and soil conditions of Kybybolite are 
fairly average of a large area of this portion of the State, the results 
obtained there should have a distinct bearing on farm practice through¬ 
out the South-East. The rainfall will, of course, permit of' greater di¬ 
versity of crops being grown than is possible at Roseworthy, and i:n :many 
directions work which wdil be of great value to landliolders througlioiit 
.the State can be undertaken. 

No time will be lost in putting a portion of the block under cultiva¬ 
tion, the wmrk of clearing and breaking up the land having already heeu 
put ill hand. ' A practical South-Eastern farmer nas been appointed as 
working overseer for the present. 

To afford to farmers’ sons who cannot take the three years’ course at 
Roseworthy an opportunity of receiving from the Professor of Agricul¬ 
ture and the departmental staff instruction in practical and commercial 
agriculture, "farm pupils” will be accepted at Kybybolite. Details of the 
work to be carried out and the conditions under which such pupils will 
be accepted will be published in a future issue. .Meantime any informa¬ 
tion on the subject may be obtained on application to the Secretary for 
Agriculture, Adelaide. 
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FARM ACCOUNTS^ ■ 

By Fred. W. Russack. 

Alaiiy of our successful farmers make it their boast that they 
have never kept any kind of accounts whatever. For them the following 
remarks are not intended. ‘‘You can’t teach an old dog any new 
tricks”; but some of the farmers of the new generation may not be ad¬ 
verse to receiving a few hints as to the improvement of their business 
methods. 

It is a strange thing that farmers are never classed as business men. 
The reason is probably found in the fact that farmers as a class are re¬ 
markably careless in respect to the keeping of accounts. It is^, indeed, 
their besetting sin. I cannot conceive why a man who buys sheep, feeds 
them, and sells their produce, is not just as much a business man as he 
who in turn buys and sells the wool taken from their backs. There is, 
however, a very great difference between the business methods of busi¬ 
ness men and the business methods followed by the majority of farmers. 
It is only too evident that if the merchants of Adelaide were as care¬ 
less in respect of recording their transactions as many of our farmers are 
they would figure in the Insolvency Court within twelve months. 

A farmer told me the other day that thirty years ago he started on 
the land with £10 in his pocket, and that, though he never troubled his 
head about keeping any accounts, he is to-day worth £15,000—all made 
out of farming. We know that other farmers can tell somewhat similar 
stories. We also know that from thirty to twenty down to even ten 
years ago scarcely any vocation offered such chances of reasonable suc¬ 
cess as farming in the more favoured portions of this State. But the 
conditions under which those engaged in the rural industries operate are 
changing with the times. Competition is becoming keener and fiercer; 
land values are rising': and concurrently the agricultural interest is 
being more and more beset with difficulties. In fact, there is, nowadays, 
perhaps, no line of business more intricate; no line of business that gives 
employment to more intellect, or intellect of a higher order, than success¬ 
ful farming. 

To keep abreast of these changed conditions our farmers are feeling 
the necessity of radical changes in their business methods. Not only 
must the successful farmer be a good salesman and a good purchaser; 
but, as a business man, he must follow the devices of other classes of 
business men. The latter invariably make a practice of permanently 
recording their belongings and their transactions. 

The keeping of a simple but effective system of accounts offers the 
most substantial advantages to the farmer no less than to the commer¬ 
cial man. Let us consider a few of them: — 

1. His books'tell the farmer the oxact oxtent of his assets, and lia* 
bilities at the end of the year’s operations. 
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2. His accounts enable the farmer to determine where and how his 
gains are made and his losses incurred. 

3. The farmer consults his books to find whether his capital and 
energies could be more profitably employed in one direction than in 
another ; whether his crops or his sheep or cattle give him the best re¬ 
turns. 

4. Systematically kept accoitnts enable the farmer to readily meet the 
demands of the Commissioner of Taxes for statements of the sources of 
his income and expenditure, 

5. Without efficient books, farmers cannot successfully appeal 
against the assessment of their, income for taxation purposes. 

6. Under the Bankruptcy Act, inability to produce books of account 
is taken as evidence of carelessness, and counts against the insolvent. 

7. A book of original entry is accepted in law courts as evidence of 
the sale and delivery of commodities and of services rendered. 

With a view to placing these and other advantages within their 
reach, I have been requested by the Editor to frame a system of keeping 
accounts suitable to the needs of farmers, In trying to comply with the 
request I foresee two difficulties, viz.: — 

1. That of meeting the exact requirements; and 

2. That of suiting the capacity of so large and varied a class as the 
farmers of this State. 

I deem it advisable to aadress myself first to such of them as have 
no knowledge whatever of the technicalities of bookkeeping. In future 
articles, therefore, I shall begin by outlining a method of keeping farm 
accounts simple enough for use by those who can write legibly and do a 
little reckoning, but yet effective enough to afford a complete record of 
an average farmer’s receipts and disbursements; of his assets and lia¬ 
bilities. 

(To he continued.) 
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HAWKESBURY EGG-LAYING COMPETITION- 

The following particulars concerning the results of the third egg- 
laying coinpetition conducted at ITawkesbury (N.S.W.) Agricultural Col¬ 
lege are obtained from The Sydnej/ Daily Telegraph : — 


Results of Competition. 

ihe following table shows the number of eggs laid each three 
months by the 20 leading' pens. Altogether 100 pens of six birds each 
took part in the competition, which lasted from April 1, 1904, to .March 
31, 1905: — 


Eggs Laid During | 


Breed. 

Owner. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

. 

Total 
for 12 
Mons. 

Eggs for 
12 

Months. 

Silver Wyandotte ... 

G. Howell 

269 

305 

344 

306 

1,224 

<.£ s. 
5 13 

d. 

10 

White Leghorn 

J. Lowe ... ...! 

165 

338 

412 

278 

1,193 

5 1 

9 

R.C'. White Leghorn 

J. M. Anderson 

(America) 

180 

334 

366 

299 

1,179 

5 13 

10 

White Leghorn 

T. J. Brierley 

134 

349 

451 

237 

1,171 

4 17 

2 

Black Orpington 

Mjs. B1 Scaysbrook 

228 

367 

313 

247 

1,155 

5 4 

2 

White Leghorn 

S. Fdlis . 

116 

312 

395 

297 

1,120 

4 13 

0 

White Leghorn 

V. J. Zahel 

16 

:i29 

432 

339 

1,116 

4 9 

1 

White Leghorn 

A. J. Byrne 

123 

364 

373 

243 

1,103 

4 14 

1 

White Wyandotte ... 

Oceanside Poultry 
Farm (America) 

170 

327 

' 348' 

j 256 

1,101 

4 15 

3 

Golden Wyandotte... 

' W. H. Peters 

247 

347 

290 

1 211 

: 1,095 

5 0 

3 

White Leghorn 

J. Potts ... 

163 

290 

i 417 

! 221 

1,091 

4 12 

4 

White Leghorn 

’ Mrs. J. J. Roche ... 

115 

272 

1 393 

i 311 

i 1,091 

4 12 

4 

Black Or*pington ... 

Royal Poultry Farm 
C. Bridekirk ...j 

211 

310 

317 

i 241 

j 1,079 

4 17 

4 

Black Orpington ... 

180 

303 

344 

i 251 

1 1,078 

4 1.1 

0 

Brown Leghorn 

If. J. Bowney 

70 

341 

399 

1 264 

1 1,074 

4 5 

0 

R.C. Brown Leghorn 

Mrs. A, H. Hansel > 
(America; 

262 

305 

324 

180 

i 

i 1,071 

4 19 

3 

Black Orpington ... 

1 ,W. Cook. 

142 

293 

341 

; 291 

1 1,067 

4 12 

1 

Rhode lalaml Red ... 

Dr. J. M'artin 

(America) 

236 

273 

292 

i 255 

1,056 

4 8 

7 

Black Orpington ... 

W. Wild .. 

131 

292 

369 

! 257 

1,049 

^ 4 .11 

1 

Black Orpington .. 

A. Wed lech 

116 

309 

339 

: 281 

1,045 

4 10 

8 


1 


It will be seen that there ai*e great differences in the positions of the 
peiis in regard to number of eggs laid and value of eggs. 

COMPAEISON OF BeEEDS. 

A comparison of the average egg production and the average value of 
tlie eggs'per lien of the vainous breeds is instructive and interesting. / As 
a guide,' however,' to the relative merits of the different breeds, ,no signi¬ 
ficance •can be attached to the positions occupied by varieties in which 
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there were only one or two pens competing. The following a^re tiie 
analyses: — 


Breed. 

Ren. 

Kggw. 

Pei 

V 

H 

i! lu 

Ml. 

6 

Rosecomb Brown LeghoriiB 

178-50 

L 

0 

.s. 

16 

d. 

6 

6 

Rhode Island Reds 

176*00 

0 

14 

9 

06 

White Leghorns 

166*23 

0 

13 

7 

12 

Black Hamburgs 

163*83 

0 

13 

9 

6 

Anconas 

163*66 

0 

12 

K) 

12 

Rosecomb White Leghorns 

163*33 

0 

14 

6 

lOS 

Black Orpingtons 

159*48 

0 

13 

8 

6 

Imperials 

158*16 

0 

14 

!1 

12 

' Buff Wyandottes 

155*25 

0 

14: 

8 

18 

Brown Leghorns 

154*77 

i 0 

11 

9 

18 

Golden Wyandottes 

151*55 

1 0 

13 

2 

36 

White Wyandottes 

151*02 

! 0 

12 

9 

18 

Buff Leghorns ... 

147*77 

0 

12 

9 

108 

Silver Wyandottes 

145 30 

0 

12 

3 

60 

Buff Orpingtons 

142*95 

0 

12 

4 

6 

Andalusians 

142*00 

: 0 

10 

10 

6 

Jubilee Orpingtons 

141*33 

0 

12 

2 

6 

Pile Leghorns 

140*50 

0 

12 

4 

24 

Minorcas 

133*38 

0 

10 

4 

18 

Langshans 

i 131*88 

0 

10 

0 

6 

White Rocks ... 

1 124*00 

I 0 

11 

0 

12 

Partridge Wyandottes ... 

107*00 

i 0 

8 

6 


The following paragaphs are taken from Mr. D. Thompson’s re¬ 
port : — 

The System of Feeding. 


The birds were fed at regular hours—viz., 7 a.in., mash : 10 a.im, 
green food (more or less, according to the condition of the grass in the 
pens); meat, he., cut up boiled liver, at 3 p.m., twice a week: and m'ain 
at 4.30 p.m. The mash was composed of joollard and bran, about three- 
quarters pollard to one-quarter bran, more or less, according to tlie qual¬ 
ity of the pollard, and mixed up with hot soup twice a week, and other 
days with hot water in the winter months, and cold water in the summer. 
The green food consisted of finely chaffed rape and lucerne, botli spleen did 
foods. The rape is the better alterative, while lucerne is the higlier in 
food value, so that the merits of the two green foods lie in different re¬ 
sults. This year the grain ration was composed of three parts wheat to 
one part maize, compared with three parts maize to one part wheat last 
year ; and, while we have no wish to put the shortage of eggs compared 
with last year down to wheat-feeding, we have no hesitation in saying 
that if we had fed more largely on maize we, would have had at least 
equal results, or even better. Shell grit and fresh clean water were 
always before the hens. 

Financial. 

The prices of foodstuffs were, much lower . than last year, and there 
was not so much fluctuation. ' The prices- .charged to us under contract. 
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right throughout the currency of the competition, were 8|d. per bushel 
for bran and 9^d. per bushel for pollard. Our average price for wheat 
wa,s 3s. 4cl., and for maize 2s. 6d. per bushel. The cost of feeding the 
600 hens for the 12 nionths was as follows:—Wheat, £47 Is. ; maize, £12 
17s. lOd. ; pollard and bran, £44 2s. Id. : meat, £20 : green food, £7 10s. : 
shell grit, £2 10s. ; total, £134 Os. lid. 

The rnonthly range of prices for eggs was:—April, is. 9d. to 2s. id. ; 
May, Is. lid.; June, is. lOd. to Is. 5d. ; July, Is. 4d. to Hid.; August, 
lid. to 8d.; September, 8id. to 7d. ; October, 7d. to 7id. ; November, Sd. 
to lid. ; December, lOd. to Is.; January, Is. to Is. 3d. ; February, Is. 3d. 
to Is. 4d, ; March, Is. 6d. The market value of the eggs was £382 12s. 
7d., from which deduct the cost of feed, £134 Os. lid., and a profit of 
£248 11s. 8d. is left on the 600 hens. Every pen showed a profit on the 
cost of feeding, the pen returning the smallest value leaving a margin 
of 14s. 

Tlie eggs were marketed in ordinary patent egg-cases, holding 36 
dozen, packed into cardboard fillers. The eggs were packed clean, without 
washing, the dirty ones being laid aside, also any that were too large for 
the. square space, or any Inat were too small. This is a simple and satis¬ 
factory way of grading. The eggs when sent to mp^rket always com¬ 
manded the highest rate, and often Id. above it, so that it was no assum¬ 
ed price on which the value of the eggs produced was based. 

[In comparing these figures with local results, the prices realised for 
the eggs must be taken into consideration. It will be noted that the 
lowest price received was 7d. per dozen,, and the highest 2s. Id. In 
South Australia prices would be fully 20 per cent, less than the above. 
—Ed.] 


THE TURKEY. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

The origin of the name 'Turkey” is not known, although several in¬ 
genious attempts have been made to account therefor. This bird is no: 
a native of Turkey, but hails from North and Central America. The 
original birds were brought to Spain early in the sixteenth century, and 
from thence they reached England some yeai’S later.. There are two 
main breeds of the turkey in America found in a wild state: the 
variety at one time very common in the North-Western States and Can¬ 
ada (Melea<jrU amerkanajy and that found in Mexico, differing in 
many respects, and called by naturalists J/. nii^iricana. The latter is 
considered to be the first bird impoi’ted to Europe, and in later times the 
more northern breed came over as the American bronze turkey. Here it 
may. be ,pointed out that Australians have a'habit of calling this, variety 
Bronzewing. ' ■ This is incorrect,’ and' is clue to associating., the term' wdth 
that applied to another bird, viz.,, the at one time plentiful and well- 
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known beautiful Bronzewiug pigeon. Another less-known breed, found 
in Honduras and Central America, the ocellated turkey, is a mag'iiifi- 
cent bird, but rather delicate. That is, at least, the experience with inn 
portations made years ago in England. Very probably this bird would 
do well ill parts of Australia, and prove of great value as an out-cross. 

Experience seems to point to deterioration in size of the domesti¬ 
cated turkey as compared with its wild progenitor. Lewis Wright quotes 
46 It), as tlie greatest weiglit recorded in England, but tiiis I believe is an 
error. There was a very large bird shown frequently some ten years 
ago, but I cannot lay hands on the records. Mr. T. A. Caterer had a 
well-known turkey cock which ran Mr. Wright’s highest weight very 
close. This bird was often seen at Adelaide shows, and was a grand 
specimen. Three large birds I saw in Melbourne about 1896 weighed 37, 
38, and 39 lb. respectively, and soon after a bird reached Victoria weigh¬ 
ing rather more. Its weight when shipped was 45 lb. I heard of some 
hime birds in New South Wales, but as I did not see them or test their 
weights, I refrain from details. The wild turkey in America has been 
known to attain the weight of 60 lb. 

Many years ago Sir James Boucaut had some very fine specimens, 
and from this stud Sir Samuel Way obtained the birds which he fre¬ 
quently exhibited in Adelaide ten to fifteen years ago. About twenty- 
five years ago the turkey formed the subject of a long discussion in the 
House of Assembly, when the late Sir R. D. Ross spoke at some leugtli 
on the subject, mentioning particularly the American Bronze turkey, 
and the excellent weights attained. This particular lot of turkeys above 
referred to was distributed throughout the State, and I have at various 
times seen the descendants—some of them very fine birds—but losing many 
of the characteristics of the pure Bronze. It was a matter for congratu¬ 
lation when a few years ago Mr. T. Ainslie Caterer purchased a fine stud 
of birds from Mr. E. T. Sicilian, of Geelong, including tlie well-known 
Crvtoial Palace hen. Mr. Caterer distributed a number of birds, and 
finally disposed of the stud, but I am glad to say lias arranged for a 
shipment from a leading American breeder of birds of the ivighest 
class. 

Recently I addressed some remarks on turkey breeding to the mem¬ 
bers of the Southern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, at Strathalbyii, 
and ill urging the value of this branch of the poultry industry pointed 
out the suitability of -the South for turkey raising. Tiiis, I think, was 
well recognised, because several were present who knew the cases I re¬ 
ferred to. On a previous visit I was informed that a resident nuade 
more money from his turkeys than his sheep, and on a recent occasion a 
well-known legislator told me that for 75 of his young turkeys he was 
paid ^I'per head'by a Western Australia buyer. In various, parts ■ of 
the. State turkey breeders are, to/be found, who do' well thereat. Only' 
recently I "heard of a„,Northern farmer who sold 300 odd to Broken Hill 
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at an average of a pound a head. These were all fine birds^ and the 
prices were extra good, and cannot be taken as the usual thing,, because 
there are times when buyers are not so keen, and when, perhaps, they 
are also more cautious in spending. If every one owning suitable tur¬ 
key country utilised it to its fullest the very natural consequence would 
be a heavy supply, and the consequent glut of the local market, with 
ruinous prices. But there is the other outlet, the export trade, which 
could absorb, without affecting prices, all the turkeys we could breed if 
they were of suitable size, age, and in first-class condition. There is a 
heavy demand in England for px'ime turkey at certain seasons, and in 
these days of cold storage birds can be held for a time. Recent figures 
of England’s inqxorts in turkeys are not available, but as long, ago as 
1898-9 the following were the imports as given by Mr. Harrison, Weir in 
his book: ^— 

From Canada, 1898-9, 100,000 birds. 

From America, 20,000, weighing 10 ft), each, average. 

From Italy, 200,000, in a month. 

From Russia, November till February, 50,000. 

From Hungary, 200,000. 

From France, 500,000. 

The Canadians have during recent years bih.lt up an extensive and 
prosperous trade in poultry with England, and large numbers of frozen 
turkeys are sent yearly. Shipments from Australia have been made 
with fair success, but in most cases the birds have been too old, and in 
many cases neither large enough nor in good condition. We can learn 
from this that we must send only what will be well paid for. It must 
be well understood that while there is no opening for inferior goods 
there is always a market for the best, and at prices which will pay as 
well. Small birds are not in favour with English buyers, who first of all 
demand quality and condition, with right age, and then pay an increas¬ 
ing price per pound for larger and finer specimens. 

That some alteration in the usual methods of turkey breeding as 
adopted ii.i this State is necessary I liave no doulxt. In, judging jit 
various country shows during recent years I have handled numerous tur¬ 
keys. Quite recently I 'passed” several birds which appeared fair speci¬ 
mens, but which actually weighed little more than a fairly heavy fowl; 
but the worst feature common to nearly all the exhibits was the de¬ 
formity of frame-breast crooked to a marvellous degree, and frequently 
the back also. These malformations are doubtless due to continued 
breeding from young stock, together with seasons of semi-starvation. 
Such birds are absolutely worthless, either as show birds or for breeding 
from. The turkey is slow to mature, and- the earliest ages for the breed¬ 
ing pen should be: hens, two years; cocks, three years. It is well known 
in England and America that the introduction of wild or semi-wild 
blood has resulted in increased vigour in the strain. The whole trend 
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of modern poultry breeding is towards scientific mating, and, given fairly 
robust specimens for a start, the bogey of deterioration may be kept at 
bay by judicious mating- 

Turkeys are not birds to be kept in a backyard : tliey may exist in 
such circumstances, but not as prokt-produeing stock. I see a good 
many cases where people fondly imagine they are making a good thing 
out of turkey breeding in confined areas, and I also note how often there 
are outbreaks of poultry diseases. Turkeys and otlier poultry seldom 
agree, and there is little doubt that turkeys under such conditions con¬ 
tract and spread roup and kindred diseases. It is well known that tur¬ 
keys will not thrive on ground tainted by the droppings of other poul¬ 
try. Even if such birds survive until they reach the ciiopping block, it 
can be understood that they are not of the quality an expert would call 
first class. Turkeys seldom thrive if roosting in enclosed houses : tliey 
are far better in the open air, on the lee of a hedge or clump of trees. 
In the suburbs suck roosting places are tempting to the poultry thief. 
The swelled head disease so common in turkeys is the result, in most 
eases, of roosting in poultry houses. Tue naturally strong bird suffers 
a lowering of constitution, and the passing germ effects a lodgment ready 
to act at a favourable opportunity. Tiie organisms causing roup and 
diphtheria may remain dormant for a long period, and people wonder 
liow it is that the birds which have roosted for some time in the open 
are suddenly seized with sickness. 

Scrubby country, with occasional clearings, is suitable for turkey 
rearing, though on very inferior land there may be but little natural 
food. In rough weather the birds seek the shelter of the bush, and feed 
in the open during calm, fine weather, or in open, sheltered nooks. Tur¬ 
keys do very well in the North, even in parts where there is little shel¬ 
ter. If every farm had its large flock of turkeys we should hear very 
little of the ravages of insect pests. In common with other poultry 
they act admirably as land cleaners, eating all sorts of seeds, as well as 
gathering wheat, etc., from the stubbies. Unless tiiere is abundance of 
such food available the birds must be well fed, and in any case addi¬ 
tional food should be offered, but not wasted. There are, of course, 
many who say it ‘‘does not pay'' to feed turkeys, etc. Tire “does not 
pay” generation will have to make way for the man who is practical 
enough to feed all stock at a profit. 

The headquarters for the turkey farm should be not far from the 
nomestead. A hedge or clump of trees may be selected. Where trees 
have not formed part of the farm scheme, a rough brushwork break- 
wind may be used, always remembering that in our climate such struc¬ 
tures are a source of great danger, from bush fires. 

Having secured birds of the ages recommended, and of good quality, 

;■ \say, a gobbler/of 25To 30.;1). ■•weight, and,hens 15' to;18 1b., they'shoukl 
be., got into good" condition without.'-delay, and induced to return each 
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iiiglit to their roosting quarters, where they are fed. A very common 
mistake is in starving the stnd birds during the season.” Such a 

method lowers the vitality, and often causes permanent injury, vyhich 
reproduces itself in the progeny, and also in lack of fertility in the 
Fair condition at all times is advised for stud birds. On the other 
hand, too generous feeding results in the cocks being too fat and heavy 
for breeding purposes, and in such cases they should be penned apart 
and fed somewhat sparingly. One visit of the hen to the gobbler results 
in the fertilisation of the whole batch of eggs to be laid. Not more 
than ten hens should run wdcii an average robust bird. Valuable stud 
birds should be penned separately after the breeding season, when they 
are generally thin. They should be got into moderate condition as soon 
as possible. 

The hens, if on free range, will make their nests in out-of-the-way 
corners, under bushes or hedges. They may be encouraged to select 
small houses or barrels, when the eggs may be better guarded against 
crows, magpies, and other thieves. Turkey hens, as a rule, dislike being 
disturbed wdien sittiup*. and the approach of strangers should be guard¬ 
ed against, as the disturbed hen often breaks eggs. Sometimes the hens 
stay too closely on their nests and starve. This is a matter requiring 
attention, as 1 have known hens to die from this cause, and besides, such 
close sitting militates against a successful hatching. Turkey eggs, which 
take from 29 to 31 days to incubate, may be hatched under turkey or 
common liens, or in incubators. When hatched artificially the chicks 
are easy to, rear, but are very hard to teacii to feed : they are remarkably 
silent, and seem stupid : they require but little artificial heat, but plenty 
of ventilationl The chicks have very small crops, and require feeding on 
the ”little-and-ofteii” plan. Raw egg, well beaten, with a little milk, 
and used to moisten rough oatmeal, stale- bi'eadcrurnbs, etc., has gene¬ 
rally given good results as a first food. Fine sharp grit and plentx^ of 
finely cut lettuce, garlic, and onion tops, etc., should be provided. Or¬ 
dinary vstiiiging nettles boiled and then mixed with the liquor and 
roughly groutid wheat and barley meal are excellent, and promote 
growth and feathering. Cracked gz'ain may be given as soon as the chicks 
will eat it. The early part of the turkey chick’s existence is the 
critical period: they should be kept under shelter on wet days. Those 
intended for sale should be separated when about half-grown, and forced 
along; those intended for stock purposes should be well fed, but not 
forced. 

The turkeys in this State are of various sorts. Some contain more 
or less American Bronze blood, and others either Norfolk or Cambridge 
blood, and very probably some may be descended in part from some of 
the Continental breeds. There are structural differences defining the 
various Continental breeds of turkey, and, while some think this due to 
ancestors of varieties now extinct, the real reason will probably be found 
in selection, aided by food, environment, and altered conditions generally. 
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All tlie varieties.of turke}^-inter-breed,..and may be crossed and-re-crossecL- 
A biiF or fawn variety common in the South is often spoken of as, the 
Madagascar turkey, which is, of course, a misnomer.- This is one of the 
Cambridge turkeys. The .Black Norfolk, wliicli is liere illustrated, 



Black Norfolk Turkey Cock. 


is a popular variety in England, a good doer, of great cpiality, a thick¬ 
set, sturdy bird, attaining great weight The American Bronze turkey 
when ill full plumage is a magnihcent bird, and those who liave seen a 
good specimen showing liimelf on a sunny day rank him with the pea¬ 
cock. An American admirer of the breed once regretted that this noble 
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bird was not adopted as the national bird of America instead of the 
eagle. There is one thiiis^ to be said on ti.^s question, and that is that 
the turkey, at any rate, is a marked factor in the production of American 
agricultural wealth. 

There is no reason why South Australia should not stand in the 
front rank as a turkey-breeding State. We have the country suitable; 
the art is not difficult to acquire : we have a fair local market ; and, with 
every provision for freezing, etc., at the Produce Depot, we can rest 
assured that if we send prime quality to England we shall reap rich 
rewards. 


UNDER DRAINS- 
By W. L. Summers. 

It is very doubtful whether the value of under drainage is fully 
appreciated in South Australia, esj^ecially by the orchardist. This ap¬ 
plies particularly to orchards on hill slopes, which are generally regarded 
as well drained because any excess of water runs freely off the surface, 
too often carrying with it after heavy rain the best of the surface soil. 
Under drains are usually considered necessary to remove the surface 
water from the flats and from soakages on the hill slopes. I am, how¬ 
ever, satisfied from my own experience, that in many of our fruitgrowing 
districts it will pay the growers to give more attention to this matter. 
Under drainage benefits the trees directly by extending the feeding area 
of the roots, and by removing excess of water which would have a more 
or less injurious effect on the roots. In addition, the removal of the excess 
water by under drains will be found to greatly facilitate cultural opera¬ 
tions during the winter, where the land is at all inclined to be wet. ‘ All 
authorities tell us also that the passage of water through the soil has a 
beneficial effect in several ways. Most important of all is that it causes 
the air to penetrate the soil more freely and to a greater depth, thus 
affording greater opportunity to the nitrogen-gathering bacteria to ab¬ 
stract the ammonia from the air and to fix it in the soil for tlie use of 
plants. Further, the air has a weathering effect on the soil, thus assist¬ 
ing to reduce inert plant food to forms in which it can be taken up by the 
roots. 

The number and size of the drains required will depend upon the 
rainfall of the locality, the position of the orchard, and the character of 
the soil. These factors, together with the financial position of the or- 
cliardist, and the materials available, must determine the class of ma¬ 
terials to be used in the construction of the drains. Proper tile drains 
are unquestionably the best, but in this State are too costly for the ave¬ 
rage grower. ' Where durable timber is available very satisfactory drains 
can be constructed therefrom. In the vicinity of sawmills or sleeper-cut- 
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ting operations waste timber suitable for the purpose can usually be ob¬ 
tained at nominal rates. Failing timber, the stones which are turned 
up when the land is broken up can be utilised. A short description of 
and statement of actual labour involved in the making of a stone drain 
about 450 ft. in length may not be out of place. 

My soil is mostly a strong black or brown loam, over a good clay ; 1 
would term it firm ground. The land is on a shale formation generariy, 
with ironstone and quartz boulders in places. In breaking up our land 
we tnrn up considerable quantities of fairly large fiat stones, besides iiii- 
merous smaller rough pieces of shale, quartz, and ironstone conglomerate. 
The removal of these entails a considerable amount of labour, and, as our 
first winter^s experience showed us the necessity for trying to drain two 
or three spots at considei’able elevation, we decided to experiment with 
these stones in order to get two jobs done at one operation. Tiles and 
timber not being available we made the drains of stone. It is over twelve 
months since the first was completed, and as it worked satisfactorily 
two more have since been put clown. The latest was about 450 ft. in 
length, and the whole work was completed at a cost ec^ual to 12 days’ 
labour of one man, viz., two men for four days, with two extra hands on 
two days. This represents an outlay of £3, or about 13s. 6d. per 100 feet 
of drain, including the removal of the stone. Allowing for the time occu¬ 
pied in gathering and carting this, the net cost of the drain comes to 
less than 11s. 6d. per 100 ft. 

The drain is constructed in the following way: —The surface soil is 
removed to a depth of about 15 in. by a width of 2 ft. 3 in.; in the centre 
the soil is removed to a depth of 10 in. x 10 in. to 12 in. This is the 
actual drain, and it is filled with the larger ro^^gh stones so laid as to 
permit of a ready flow of water, without allowing it to rxxsh away quickly 
enough to cause washing. Over these stones we lay the large flat shale, 
covering the breaks or joints with smaller pieces. The larger slabs rest 
upon the wall of soil on either side of the actual drain. Where we can¬ 
not get sufficient large stones, a layer of smaller pieces is put on to a depth 
of about 4 in., care being taken to lay them fairly even, and the surface 
soil is then replaced. To save labour, we plough the course of the drain 
to a depth of about 6 in., and throw out the soil. This operation is re¬ 
peated until the desired depth is attained. If the soil is fairly moist, 
and a staunch, steady horse is available, the. centre piece can be treated 
in the same way, removing the mouldboard from the plough. In 
making the drain just referred to we had to pick out the whole of the 
centre. 

I am quite prepared to admit that a drain made in the way described 
would not be effective under all conditions. In light soils it would soon 
be choked unless special care was taken to put on a good covering of 
'■ .stone./. In, wet land it would, need to:be .deeper and wider; but, as sto.ne 
usually only too plentiful,: this would not be a serious drawback.' ■ ■ 
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CIDERWAKING. 

RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS BY F» LLOYD^ F.C.S.s F.I.C. 

(Contimied from fcige 502). 

Preservatives. 

Every cider maker is pestered with advertisements of anti-ferments 
that are gnaraiiteed to cure all the evil results of carelessness and ignor¬ 
ance iii.ciderniaking. No one., therefore, can wonder at . these substances 
having a ready sale among cider-making farmers who do not understand 
the composition of these anti-ferments, and place implicit confidence in 
the claims of the respective vendors. The use of preservatives in articles 
of food has attracted much attention, and is likely in due couse to be¬ 
come the subject of legislation. As I knew from the results of analyses 
that much cider contained preservatives, I decided to start a series of 
experiments on preservatives to determine the effect of each. 

The first experiments were made on unfiltered juice. 

Experiment 1.—To a r2-gallon barrel of juice a patent preservative 
—which we will call “A”—was added according to the directions sup¬ 
plied with the preservative. The gravity of the juice when the preserva¬ 
tive was added was 1.0457, on 4th November, 1897. On 8th January, 
1898, the cider was clear, of good flavour, and not very acid; but the 
gravity had decreased to 1.037, showing that fermentation was taking 
place. On 8th November, 1898, the cider was analysed, and had the fol¬ 
lowing composition:—Sp. Gr., 1.0043 ; acid, .70; alcohol, 5.50. It wfll 
thus be seen that fermentation had continued as if no preservative had 
been added. 

Experiment 2.—A further experiment was made on cider in cask, 
using another patent preservative, which we will call One bottle- 

fui of this substance was added in accordance with the printed directions 
to one hogshead of cider, which then contained 1.55 per cent, alcohol and 
9.20 sugar, and had a Sp. Gr. of 1.0409. This juice was analysed again 
at the end of three weeks, and again at the end of another three weeks, 
and was found to be fermenting rapidly. On the 8th November, 1898, it 
was analysed, with the following results:—Sp. Gr., 1.0053; acid, .64; 
alcohol, 4.70 ; so that fermentation had gone on nearly to dryness, and 
the anti-ferment had proved a failure. 

Experiment 3.—Mustard.—I had heard that in Devon the ''sweets'' 
were retained in the cider by-the use of mustard, and so it was determined 
to give this substance a trial. The quantity generally used was stated to 
be one pound to the hogshead. Two pounds of the best mustard were 
therefore added to a two-hogshead barrel of cider having a Spl Gr. of 
1 . 0427 . The juice was analysed three weeks afterwards, and fouiid to be 
fermenting. Three weeks later fermentation* had nearly stopped, but the 
acidity of the juice was rising. One year after, namely, on the 8th 
November, 1898, this juice was analysed. Little or no fermentation had 
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taken place during the ten nionths, but the acid luid risen troni .70 tn 
.85, and the cider had a strong and most unpleasant taste of garlic : in 
fact, it was spoilt. This being the only experiment witli inustard, tin* 
evil results obtained may be exceptional, wtiiie its |)o\vei‘ to clnM-k ter- 
nientation appears to be proved. 

Experiment 4.“-Formic Aldehyde. -This and the three I’oliowing 
experiments were made., with jx^ice drawn from.tlu},l>a.ivrel wlien racking bid. 
not filtered, and were canned.out in bottles. 

The effect of the formic aldehyde upon the cider was most remark¬ 
able. It produced ,an. abundantr precipitate, and caused the cider to Ixn 
come opaque and, like very dixTy milk. By degrees some of tliis sub¬ 
stance begins to settle, but the settlement is riever coniplete, sc> that after 
standing for one year the cidex; was not clear. In this experiment tlie 
C|uantities of formic aldehyde used were .05 per cent., .1 per cent., and 
.2 per cent, respectively. Three bottles were similarly treated in nieh 
experiment. This substance was found to stop fermentation, the eide; 
having on 1st December, 1898, the same gravity as when put into bottles 
a„year previously, . 

.The. sediment which is produced renders tlie cider absoluitdy unfit 
for anything, and it has been found impossible to take out tliis milkiness 
by ^ixy process. • 

Experiment 5.—-Boracic Acid.—This substance was used in the same 
proportion as the preceding, only by weight instead of by volpme: .05 
per'cent., .1 per cent., and .2 per cent, were each added to, three bottles 
of cider. Neither of these quantities had any, effect: tlie cider fermented 
to absolute dryness. , . . : 

Experiment 6,—Sodium Salicylate.—0.1 per cent. ()f this sulxstauce 
was added to a bottle, of cider, but the bottle was lost ox' burst, and no 
analysis was made. , , . , ,' , 

, E,xperiineiit. 7.—Pasteurising.—Three. bottles■ were ./pasteurised at 
120% thi"ee at 140°, .and ihree.at T60'^\, Fahr.. .for .fifteen minutes, Three 
out of the nine bottles broke from the effect of the heat. A temperatinx' ui 
120® Fahr. had Bp effect upon subsequent feinnexitatioii,, whidi pr<)(‘e(‘dcd 
until'the cider was absolutely, .dry. ■. A, tei'uperature pf,,140 ' .Fnlir. clieck^ 

' ed fermentation slightly,,, and that .of- 1^”, Fahr.'still more :po, but 
neither had completely -cliecked tlie .ferui,.entatio.'n.-. . 

It was next considered desirable to, :cpncluct-some experi-ment.s on 
-filtered,juice. 

' All the . folio-wing- .experiments were carried .out; witb,:--the samp .Juice, 
which, .had the -followixig,.composition :A.~Sp.. Gr-n I,,0|69:.;..aci;cl, .68 nalco-'^ 
hoi, „3.55 ; .aolids, 5.3-4v 

n -' Experiment's.*—Formic Aldehyde.— .01 per. ceiit, -05 p€ar,'ceht.,, and-' 
.r per, cent.,-respectively. .■ Th.e./fprnialin;-had.:the.tsame action o,n the fil-"' 
terpd gider.as .pu the unfiltered,- producing the white cl0udiness;,':or inilki--''' 
ness as,-;before., ' NQ-termeptatiop-.Ix,^^^^ place when these bottles.^'were:/ 
analysed in November, 18%, ?>., elevem months after being filled. 
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Experiment 9.—Borax.—.1 per cent.' ancl .05 per cent, respectively. . 
Both these samples fermented; isligbtly,. but the colour and the flavour 
were found to have suffered by the use of this preservative. 

Expeinm.ent 10.—Sodium Salicylate.—.05 per cent, and .01 per cent. 
Fermentation: was. checked, but not completely. The bottles contained 
some gas, though not enough. ^ The substance had up injurious effect 
upon the flavour of the cider. . . • 

Experiment, 11..—Pasteurisation.—This was carried out at. 

Fahr., and no .subseciuent ..fermentation took, place., so that, at the, end of 
. eleven months,,the liquid was “as dead as ditcli-;water.’’ . , 

Experinient, 12.—Anticipating the result obtained in Experiment 
11, the cider was pasteurised, ancl then a small quantity of pure* yeast 
was added, to i]b.,, Fennentation proceeded slowly, and a considerable 
amount of gas was producedy but .the fermentation had not gone very 
far, for on 3nd. November, 1898,, the juice had the following composi¬ 
tion: —Sp- Qr., 1.Q153 ; acid, ,51 : alcohol, 3.75. ■ 

Experiment 13.—To determine what changes would take place in the 
bottled cider, without the use of any preservatives or the application of 
heat, three bottles were filied at the same time , as these experiments were 
started, and immediately fastened ujd as usual, 

Tiiese, of course, fermented, and at the end of eleven months were 
found to be nicely up and to,have a little more sediment than some of 
the bottles containing preservatives, But they were of excellent flavour. 

Analysis proved that they Had the following composition on 2nd No¬ 
vember, 1898:—Sp.Gr., 1.0155; ^cid, .43; alcohol, 3.75. 

It will thus be seen that fermentation had not proceeded very far, 
only, in fact, sufficient to produce a:good sparkle in the cider. 

The results of these experiments are evident. Not one of either the 
patent or the ordinary preservatives, when added to uiiflitered cider, ap¬ 
pears to. have any effect in checking the progress of f ermentation. 

The same may be said of cider in bottle, provided that it be not first 
filtered. Formalin, which is the only exception, proved useless, owing 
to the peculiar precipitating action it has upon the colouring matter and 
other constituents of the cider. With'filtered cider, provided that it be 
'. properly filtered,-there appears to be no need for the use of preservatives^ 
for if the amount of fermentation during an exceptionally hot summer 
like 1898 is so small as that shown by Experiment No. 13, it is evident 
there can be no object in adding preservatives to cider. In fact, the use 
•■of'such preservatives'is'detrimental'to-'the'Cider.-' ' ' 

These experiments prove that farmers must trust to' cleaniiiiess of 
■■ make, "and'to carfe-in'the 'manipuiation ^of'the'juice, and'not to preserva-; 

■ tivea,' if theyv'wish' 'to produce the best cider. By 'SO;'doing' they"'#ill: pro¬ 
duce'''an''''article'that'.will hold'its owii'ill'the'market, and will:: successfully' 

, 'Compete'"with ''the; cider'now "being fm'ported,'' most of which: coirtainS''‘pre¬ 
servatives.' '■' ■ ■■" " ■■■''' ' ' ‘ '■ ■ ■" 
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Feementati'on and the Chemical Changes which take im.ace in the 

Fermenting Juice. 

Fermentation in its truest sense is a clieniical change. But all 
chemical changes' are not clue to fermentation. Contact, lieat, aiicl light 
will produce chemical change^ but fermentation is procliiced only by living 
matter^ ‘‘organised ferments/’' or by the exudations (secretions) of living 
matter now known as “enzymes,’” and formerly as iinorgaiiised ierineiits. 
Fermentation usually results in the splitting up of a com|)lex substance 
into two or more less complex substances. At times a small quantity of 
a complex body may also be produced, but it invariably forms only a 
small proportion of the substances which result from the fernientation. 

The sali'^a affords an illustration of the action of an enzyme. It 
contains an unorganised ferment known as ptyalin, wliich converts starch 
into sugar. This change may be proved by a very simple experiment. A 
very minute quantity of starch is placed in a test tube witli about 12 e.c. 
of water and boiled. The liquid is cooled to 98" Fahr., and divided into 
two test tubes. Into one some saliva is allowed to flow from tlie mouth, 
and the tube is kept at 98" Fahr. for fifteen minutes, being frequently 
shaken. If a little iodine solution be then added to each test tube, t he 
liquid containing the saliva will not change colour, but the starch solu¬ 
tion in the other will become intensely blue. The absence of the blue 
colour in the solution containing saliva is evidence of the absence of 
starch. By appropriate tests it is easy to prove that the tube contains a 
solution of sugar, which the starch has been converted into by the saliva. 

There is evidence to show that fermenting apple juice contains an 
enzyme capable of converting cane sugar into fermentable sugar. The 
average composition of the apple juice in 1894 was:'--Sp. Gr*, 1.0502; 
solid matter, 11.14 ; acid, .60; grape sugar, 7.59 per cent. It will be 
noticed that of the total solids only 7.69 per cent were present as fer¬ 
mentable sugar, On deducting this from the total solid matter in solu¬ 
tion, and also the acid and mineral matter,, there remained on an aver¬ 
age 2.5 per cent, of substances not accounted for. 

it was important to determine whether these substances would fer¬ 
ment, or , whether the grape 'SUgar shown by analysis to be present in the 
. juice was the only 'substance that would ferment. , ■ 'Careful experiments 
proved that some' of the other.■'.conBtituen't8.,"were. grad,ually changed, be¬ 
came fermentable, and finally converted into alcohol. The total amount 
of solid substances left unfermented in the juice appeared to be about 1.4 
. per cent.' ETidence was then obtained to.ehow that this matter was first 
, converted'into sugar, ' Thus; in barrel No.' 16''the 'jnice ■ contained' 10.32 
per cent, of solids, and 7,11 per cent, of sugar, showing a difference of 
3.21 per cent.. One month after fermentation had commenced the solids 
were 6,96 per cent,, the sugar 5.20 per cent., showing a difference of 1.76 
per';eent.:,,::oniy. ''',The^^^^ had been converted.,into sugar,' 

:fqr't'bO'SUgar,''W'hi& not sufficient to, account for'the 
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^mouiit of alcohol present. It was subsequently proved that apple jince 
<jc&ntainecl 5 in addition to grape or fermentable sugar, a certain quan¬ 
tity of cane sugar. And this was separately estimated in all my apple 
ana,lyses after 1896. This cane sugar, by the action of the yeasts or of 
the enzyme which they secrete, was first converted into grape sugar, and 
then fermented into alcohol and carbonic acid gas, etc. So far no evi¬ 
dence lias been obtained to justify the conclusion that any other sub- 
sta^nce exists in the juice, either in suspension or in solution, which is 
I cindered fermentable either by an enzyme or other agent. 

As cane sugar has to undergo certain chemical changes before it will 
iernient, experiments were made to see whether the enzyme present in 
Ae apple juice would be able to so change cane sugar as to render it fer¬ 
mentable. For this purpose some of the best pure cane sugar was ob¬ 
tained and about 4 per cent, added direct to the juice. Care was taken 
in making this experiment to have only pure cane sugar, for beet sugar, 
of which there is a good deal on the market, is said to be far from bene¬ 
ficial to fermentation. It was known that by heating cane sugar with 
acid it was so changed that it became fermentable ; accordingly in some 
simultaneous experiments the sugar was dissolved and heated in a little 
cider before being added to the bulk. The results of these experiments 
showed, however, that cane sugar was slowly converted into a ferment¬ 
able state without the previous treatment of heating with cider, though 
the change is not so rapid as when the sugar is heated with cider. Hence 
cane sugar may be added to apple juice when it is desired to improve it, 
immediately it comes from the keeve, or after the first fermentation has 
set in ; and it may be added either as a powder, or in solution in apple 
Juice, ' ' ' 

So far as we know at present the only enzyme which plays any part 
in cidermaking is the one which converts cane sugar into fermentable 
sugars. The organised ferments which are important in cidermaking may 
be divided into three classes. The moulds, the yeasts, and the bacteria. 
Moulds are familiar in their general appearance to every one. Few sub- 
sbasices form a better mediiim on which they will grow than damp bread 
or bruised apples. Make a pulp of bread with a little water and spread 
it over the surface of a soup plate about half an inch thick. Let it remain 
exposed to the air for half an hour, then cover it with another plate or 
with a piece of glass and put aside. In due course spots of mould will 
begin to grow; as they increase with age they will take various colours: 
blue, green, yellow, red, brown, black, or white. These colours are gene¬ 
rally due to the seeds or spores of Hie mould which, under a strong mag¬ 
nifier, may be seen growing in clusters of varied shape at the end of fine 
upright stems wbieb have arisen from the mould (mycelium) on the sur¬ 
face of the bread. If these spores are shaken off and examined under the 
microscope they are seen to be minute spheres, and experiments prove 
that they are capable of growing in apple juice and of causing therein 
undesirable changes due to the special kind of fermentation which they 
set up. 
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Tke yeasts'are rouiid or oval bodies, generally the latter shape, which 
grow mainly in solutions containing' sugar. At times they take 
a sausage shape. They are ■comparatively large, as may be seen 
by examining a little German’ yeast,, mixed with water, under 
the .microscope, using a ' o.ne-sixth'iuch objective. If tlie water 
contains some sugar, and the solution is kept warm, 70 Falir., 
the yeast will grow, and upon exaiiii,natio,n tlie large cells will then be 
seen to have little buds or small cells forming at one or maybe both 
ends. These gradually increase in size until tliey are as large as the 
mother cell, to which- sometimes they remain attached, thoiigh' rnany 
break off at a quite early stage of growth and carry on an iiiclependent ex¬ 
istence. Owing- to their propagation by buds the yeasts are termed 
sprouting fungi. 

The bacteria are far more'minute than the yeasts, and will require 
for their study a one-twelfth-iiich objective, though many can be seen even 
under a one-sixth-inch objective. If a little of the “tartar’’ 
which accumulates around the-teeth be mixed with water, and examined 
under a microscope, using very little light to begin with, tire .material 
will be found to be swarming with hacteria. • In fact,- all the -typical 
forms of bacteria can‘very frequently be found iii* this material. Per¬ 
fectly spherical globes or “cocci” ; very short or medium-size rods, 
“bacilli” : curved rods’ and -spirals, “spirillse.”' Unlike the 3 masts, no 
buds can be found on -the bacteria. They multiply by splitting in-two. 
Hence they are termed fission fungi. Here it may be stated that all these 
three varieties of organisms—moulds, yeasts, and 'bacteria---are looked 
upon as plants or vegetable growths, and mcluded under the head of 
■fungi by botanists. Enzymes, yeasts, moulds, and bacteria all play a 
• part for good.OT ill in the man-ufaettire of cider. ' 

As, however, the principal and desirable clianges are brought about 
mainly by'yeasts, we may first study their actioii. ' Tliey convert the 
fruit sugat into alcohol and carbonic acid gas. It was origihally su})- 
posed that 100 parts of fruit sugar would yield 51,T parts of alcoliol and 
48.9 parts of carbonic acid gas. But the yeasts fOed on thO sugar, and it 
is by taking away from it the small quantity of food whicli they consume 
that they leave the remainder in the form of aicolibr and carbonic acid 
gas. Pasteur haS shown that only 48.3 per cent, bf alcohol and'46.4 of 
carbonic acid are produced, small quantities of bthcf constituents, 
glycerine, being also formed. ’ This'is the ferrhentatioii which the cider- 
maker desires./ ' 'But" it is not produced by'every variety of yeast. ”-'In 
fact, there are many varieties of yeast, and some are known tb have a 
very detrimental action on tlie fermentation. ■Tlinse are generally termed 
. wild "yeasts.' :The'yeasts ;grow’rapidly ■wh'en they'are'present'in a Ikj^uid 
exposed to the air or well abrated. But under these conditions' -they burn 
up 'the sugar rather than' ferment'it.,'' /'This is one-reason 'for' the frequent 
■ ' mention'' in''till's ‘report' of' the ' necessity' of''-p're venting''the "air. "getting''to 
''the'fermenting'jmcei"' ' ''■ 
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Some vai'ieties of yeasts grow on the top of the liquid which they 
ferment; others grow at the bottom. For cidermaking a bottom fermen¬ 
tation is most usual and most desirable, though cider is sometimes made 
by top fermentation, as in brewing. Probably one of tlie chief advan¬ 
tages of keeving, and skimming in the keeve, is that it removes any top 
fermentation yeast which may be present. As already stated/fermenta¬ 
tion is most rapid in well-aerated juice. The, rate at which fermentation 
proceeds also depends upon the number of cells present in the liquid. 
Therefore, when a slow fermentation is wanted, the maker continually 
racks his cider. By each racking he diminishes the number of yeast cells 
present in the juice, provided he takes care not to disturb the sediment 
in the cask, which consists,, largely of these cells. The same result can be 
obtained more rapidly and‘more effectively by hltration. 

The rate of fermentation also depends upon the temperature. The 
higher the temperature the more rapid the fermentation, and vice versa. 
Hence the necessity of being able to control the temperature of the keev¬ 
ing room, and, where possible, of the storing room. 

The more closely the changes produced by fermentation correspond, 
to the theoretical conversion of sugar iiitb 48.3 per cent, alcohol, etc., the 
better the cider. This conclusion lias been come to only after several 
years of close observation. The improvement in the cider produced at 
Butleigh is probably due more to the bringing about of this purer fer» 
mentation than to any other cause. It will be w^ell to retrace the steps 
which have enabled me to formulate the above statement. In 1893 the 
aterage amount of alcohol,vproduced in 14 barrels made before the end 
of November was 63 parts for every 100 parts of solids lost. As then re¬ 
ported:; '“It is evident that this, is not a pure alcoholic fermentation.’' 

In 1894 the following results.were obtained: — 


A ifemr/e Compositam of Fermenting Juice at 
. Different Periods, 



No. of 
Samples. 

Sp. Gr. 

Alcohol. 

■ 

Acid. 

Sugar. 

Solids, 

Juice when vatted 

13 

1*0497 


*58 

7*65 

10*98 

After 1st week " 

13 

L0486 

*43 

-65' 

7-48 

10*90 

2nd ,5 

13 

10399 

1 -30 

•71 

6*88 

8*84 

„ 3ra „ 

13 

1-0301 

2*31 

■73 

5*21 

7*58^' 

■ ,, 4th ' ,5 , 

13 

1*0234 

3*14 

*72 

3*82 

' 6*07 

5th 

12- 

1*02(M) 

353 

Ul 

- 3*27' 

„■ 5*43 .. 

'6th, , ,, ■ .... / ••■•1 

11 i 

1*0178 

3*78 

•71 

2*95 

4*81 

„ , 7th‘ ■ ' ... ' , ... 

9 

1*0174 

' 3*78 1 

•73 

2-88 

' 4*57 

’ 8th ,, ■' ’ ' ' ■ •... 

:■ ■■ 8"'| 

1*0161 

:338 , ; 

■ -76 ' ■ 

■ ■2*76'' 

■ 4-41 

„ 9th „ ... ...1 

6 1 

1-0146 

4*06 1 

•77: 

. 2*45 

4.'*1I 

„ 10th ■ „ ... ■ ...i 

4 1 

1*0140 

4*16 i 

: *83 

2*30' 

4*08 

q, nth ■■ ■ ... " ....i 

■'.A' 1 

: 1-0121 

'4-48 ■ ■ 

1 ' ,'-82 

r A-72 ' 

■ '3*56'. 

12 th „ .., ...i 

A. ',3'. ! 

1 1*0102 

4*66 

|, *86 

. 1*30. 

'3*16 
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Taking the .average of those barrels, 4.81 parts of alcohol by weiglit 
have been produced from 8.27 parts of solids, so that tlie sugar has pro 
diiced 58 per cent, of alcohol. 

In 1895 the results obtained were as follows: - 


.1 rcrfHje Composition of FermvntltHj Juice uf Different Periods. 


After Commencement of 
Fermentation. 

No. of 
Samples. 

Sp. (*r. 

’ 

Alcohol. 

Acid. 

Sugar. 

Solids. 

From press ... 

13 

1 0525 

- 

*4B 

i 1 '47 

12 76 

1 week 

o_ 

1 0447 

1-40 

•62 


11-02 

2 weeks ... ... • ... 

7 

1 OSOO 

1 -86 

•60 

7 MW 

8*96 

3 ,, 

5 

! 1-0308 i 

2-54 ! 

•62 

1 (i :w 

8-00 

4 ,, 

7 

l-02()4 1 

2*93 ‘ 

•67 * 


71)3 

5 ,, 

.5 

1-0227 i 

3-41 j 

! -(iO 1 

4 

, ..6'25 

6 „ 

7 

1-0*204 i 

:i-54 

•71 ’ 

4-01 

! 5-72 

7 ,, 

5 

1-U109 

1 3-95 

! 

*68 

3'39 

! 4-94 

1 


These results are far more satisfactory that those obtained in 1893 
or 1894. It will be found that the amount of alcoliol produced is about 
50.per cent, if calculated on the total solid matter, and only 48 |)er cent, 
if calculated on the sugar. This is almost a theoretically correct revSult. 

In 1896 experiments were made with pure yeasts, and tlie following 
results were obtained : — 


Table Showing Progress of Fermentation, 



Sp. Or. 

Total i Acid 
Solids. 1 

Alcohol, 

Sugar, 

Tannin, 

Juice 

1-0581 

Per cent.'Per cent. 
14-SO -40 

Percent. 

Per cent.’ 
12*71 

Percent, 

•178 

1 week after ... ... ... 

1-0537 

12*98 , *54 

*81 

lOMW 

•194 

2 weeks ,, ... 

1*0400 1 

10-31 * *54 

2-05 

8*39 " 

' *205 

3 ,, ,, ... 

; 1*0343 ! 

9*00 i *58 

2-56 

‘ 7*19 

•226 

4 „ .. 

1*0287 

7-Of) *(>1 

3*18 1 

5 97 

'229 

5 ,, ,, ... ... ... 

1*0243 

6*99 ; *62 

3'63 

I 5-29 

‘209 

6 ■„ „ ... 

1*0203 

6-14 i '(H 

4-06 

1 4-27 

^ *218 

7 

# ,, . ... . 

1*0177 

5-67 1 *66 

4*35 

j 3*68 

i 

1 *227 


The above table is the average of six barrels wliich were all inocu-* 
lated with pure yeast, cultures,’ and so may be considered to have fer- 
mented under the most regular conditions. By deducting the sx:igar'|):re- 
sent at the end of the .seventh week from that prese.n,t in tlie original 
juice, we' find: that '9.03 per cent, has been'converted into alcohol, of 
which it has produced 4.35 .per cent.- ■ .Theoretically, according to. Pas¬ 
teur, the amount of alcohol should have been 4.38 per cent, in an abso- 
lutely pure',’fermentation. These; results, then, are remarkably close to^ 
the theoretical yield. 

Thus,.each'year, as greatei-care was taken in the, m,anufact:urir,of t,lie 
cider, the .amount "of alcohol actually produced. approached oea.rer, and 
nearer :to'the "quantity that theoretically, should be produced..; The above 
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facts led me, in 1895^ to the assumption that ‘‘a purer fermentation has 
taken place each year” ; and the above results, obtained with pure cul¬ 
tures of yeast, prove, I think, the correctness of that assumption. They 
also sliow tliat, by estimating the amount of alcohol produced from a 
given quantity of sugar, we have a simple means of determining whe¬ 
ther a proper or improper fermentation has taken place in the apple juice. 
The practical advantage of this should be enormous to ciderrnakers. For, 
while as yet it is most difficult to determine by microscopical examination 
tile purity of the ferments present in the juice, it is not difficult for any 
well-trained, careful chemist to accurately estimate the amounts of sugar 
and alcohol present at various stages of the manufacture. 

Such are the changes produced by the first or alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion. 


Secondaey Fermentation. 

The term secondary fermentation has, I find, two distinct meanings. 
Many people use it simply to express any change which has been detri¬ 
mental to the cider, and they are not wrong in saying that such change 
is due to a secondary fermentation : but then it is a detrimental fermen¬ 
tation, and so will be treated by me as a “taint” or disease. I apply the 
term “secondary fermentation” to those normal changes which take place 
in good cider after the primary fermentation or production of alcohol has 
taken place. AVhat the changes are which take place in the juice during 
the period of ripening, spoken of as the second fermentation, I cannot at 
present state; but one result is evident, and explains why it is that cider 
—and probably every other fermented liquid—mellows and becomes soft 
with age. This slow fermentation of ripening causes a diminution of 
acidity. 

That such a change takes place invariably with good cider is 
well shown by the following results:—Some cider containing 0.65 per 
ce;nt. of acid was bottled for experimental purposes, and some months 
afterwards was again analysed. It then contained only 0.48 per cent, of 
acid (malic). In another instance the juice contained, when bottled 
on the 24th January, 1896, 0,62 per cent, of acid; on 7th May, 1896, 0.53 
per cent.; and on 2nd November, 1896, 0.45 per cent, of acid. The 
proof of this change being due to fermentation has been strongly demon¬ 
strated by the experiments on preservatives. For instance, the cider 
used in experiments 8 to 13 when bottled contained .68 per cent. acid. 
At the end of eleven months the cider containing formalin, in which 
fermentation had been stopped, showed .65 per cent. acid. Those con¬ 
taining sodium salicylate, in which fermentation was checked, showed .63 
per cent, and .60 per cent, respectively. In the cider containing borax 
the acidity had been reduced to .58 per cent.; in that which was pas¬ 
teurised and to which yeast had been added the acidity was .51 per cent*; 
but in the samples kept as a check, and in which most fermentation had 
taken place, the acidity was reduced to .43 per cent. 
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This reduction of the acid materially softens the cider, and it pro¬ 
bably does more than this. What becomes of the acidM'y impression 
is that, in some way or other, though how is not yet certain, it goes to 
produce those flavouring substances which are present in well-matured 
cider, and which are certainly not present in the juice when it is bottled/'" 
There is further evidence to prove that this diiniirution of acidity is 
essential to a good cider, for whenever a sample of cider is of inferior 
quality, no matter from what cause, the acid in it instead of having 
diminished has invariably increased. 

PuEE on Selected Yeasts. 

It has been stated that the fermentation which takes place in apple 
juice, and converts it into cider, is brought about by niinute vegetable 
cells termed yeast. These cells grow on the outside of the fruit and are 
not confined to apples, being found on grapes, etc. There are many 
varieties of yeast; and each yeast, in addition to producing alcohol, ap¬ 
pears to have the power of affecting both the flavour and aroma of the 
liquid in which it grows. Ascertain apples have the reputation of mak¬ 
ing superior cider to that made from others, I was anxious to discover, if 
possible, whether they had special yeasts growing upon their skins, or if 
this result was due to the chemical composition of the apple. A few ex¬ 
periments were made in 1894, to isolate the yeasts present on certain 
apples, and pure cultures were obtained with which some filtered apple 
juice was inoculated. 

Some apple juice was also inoculated with yeasts obtained from other 
sources. In all, six varieties of yeast were used, the original sources being 
as under: — 

No. 1, from black grapes (hothouse) ; 

No. 2, from white grapes (hothouse); 

No. 3, from pure cider yeast culture (foreign); 

No. 4, from Kingston-Black apples; 

No. 5, from Gin apples; 

No. 6, from pure cider yeast culture (foreign); 
and the resulting ciders, although all were originally the same juice, were 
totally distinct both in flavour and aroma, showing that to a large extent 
these qualities depend upon the particular kind of yeast which produces 
the fermentation. 

To obtain a large, pure culture of a particular yeast is no easy task 
The yeasts are first washed or scraped off the skin of the apple or grape into 
a solution of sugar, etc., known as Pasteur's liquid. With a drop of this 
liquid some apple juice gelatine was inoculated and poured out into a 
Petri dish.f Every yeast celT present now grows and produces a colony, 

*Many flavouring substancjes consist of oompoimds of acids and alco¬ 
hols, and.it IS pTObable that this accounts for the diminution of tlie acid 
, 'with'the mcrease-of'flavour.' , 

t Since these.experim^ts were-made the more 'modem system 'of Han¬ 
sen, starting with an individual cell cultivated in a moist chamber, has been 
adopted. 
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wliicii if of perfect, contour may be said to represent a single yeast cell. 
This was gradually cultivated in j^i'oper nutriment until there was a 
sufficient quantity to ferment a hogshead or two of apple juice. The 
great difficulty was to keep every solution in which the yeast was culti¬ 
vated pure and free from contamination. For the first culture a minute 
portion of the pure yeast is transferred to a test tube containing sterile 
apple juice gelatine. 

This growth, if upon examination it is found to be free from any 
contamination, is called a ''pure culture.” 

Having obtained these pure yeasts, it was next necessary to cultivate 
them in bulk. They were first grown in 10 cubic centimetres of cider. 
From the 10 cubic centimetres of cider they were transferred to 100 cubic 
centimetres in a Pasteur’s flask. After full growth had taken place they 
were each transferred into cone-shaped, flat-bottomed glass flasks con tail¬ 
ing 300 cubic centimetres of Pasteur solution. This solution contains 
cane sugar and all the mineral and other constituents necessary to the 
growth of yeast. It had to be emiiloyed as this work was proceeding dur¬ 
ing the summer, when apple juice could not be easily obtained in sufficient 
quantity. However, the Pasteur solution answered the purpose. 

The yeast was now growing vigorously, and increasing materially in 
bulk. So soon as fermentation stopped, it was transferred to a large flask 
containing 1,500 cubic centimetres of Pasteur solution, and subsequently 
to metal vessels containing 3,000 cubic centimetres of solution. This 
was done prior to the commencement of cidermaking. At Bntleigh the 
yeasts were transferred to six small barrels, each containing eight gallons 
of sterile apple juice. The apple juice was first sterilised by passing super¬ 
heated steam into it for twenty minutes. Finally, the yeast was placed 
in large barrels, which were filled with apple juice. The cider made with 
these pure cultures confirmed the results obtained in previous years, 
namely, that the yeasts give a distinct flavour to the cider, according to 
the variety employed. With the yeasts obtained from the grapes the 
resulting liquid has been more like wine than cider, having a slight but 
distinct wine flavour. 

In 1899 I was anxious to determine how far selected yeasts obtained 
from fruit abroad would affect the cider produced from the juice of Eng¬ 
lish apples. I therefore wrote to Mons. G. Jacquemiii, the celebrated 
French chemist, who has made a special study of yeasts, and asked him 
to send me four varieties of yeast which had been proved to yield good 
•cider in France. He replied that he had sent my letter to the Institut la 
Claire, of which he is scientific adviser, and asked them to forward me 
•certain varieties. The Institut la Claire is the best-known institute 
(one cannot term it a factory) engaged in the production of cultures of 
pure yeasts for the manufacture of wine and other fermented liquors. 
The institute is situated at Le Lode, in Switzerland, at an elevation of 
over 3,000 feet. One of the most essential features of the preparation of 
pure cultures on a large scale is to ensure the purity of the atmosphere. 
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Hence the desirability, if not necessity, of having a station at as great an 
altitude as possible. I, who have had to work mainly in Loiidon in pre¬ 
paring pure cultures of yeast know to niy loss and disappointnieiit how 
immensely difficult it is to keep the cultures pure in such a contaminated 
atmosphere. M. James Burmanne, the Director of tlie lustitut, sent me 
four diifereiit cultures representing* the pure yeast found in tlie cider of 
the followdng districts: ~-l, Auge ; 2, Orne; 3, Calvados ; 4, Eondy. At 
the same time he wu'ote as follows: --‘'‘Each flask of concentrated cider 
yeast represents one kilogramme (about 2 lb.) of onr active pure yeast. 
ATou must proceed as follows, for each flask: ■—Take a litre of water and 
dissolve in it 100 grammes of sugar, 5 grammes of tartaric acid, and 5 
grammes of ammoninm phos 2 :)hate. Boil for a quarter of an hour, and 
then cool to 30 C. (86 F.). The yeast in one of the flasks is then added to 
this liquid, and the whole allowed to ferment in a large flask at a tem¬ 
perature of from 68 F. to 78 P. At the expiration of five or six clays, 
when the fermentation is active, the contents may be considered to repre¬ 
sent one kilo of active yeast.^^ 

The yeasts having been prepared in this way were next transferred to 
pasteurised cider, and when this was in active fermentation it was placed 
in a keeve. Preparations had been made to All five keeves with juice of 
the same composition. Four of the keeves contained the four selected 
yeasts, the fifth keeve being used as a check to determine what kind of 
cider would be produced by the juice without a selected yeast. The juice 
from each keeve was kept separate, and, when it was filtered, a number 
of bottles were filled with the cider, as also a barrel. After standing for 
one year, so as to enable the flavour and aroma that might be produced by 
each yeast to be developed, these ciders were very carefully examined. 
The results were as follows:—The natural juice which contained no 
‘^selected'^ yeast had certainly pi'oduced the most typical cider. The four 
selected yeasts produced liquids which were not what wm should call cider. 
They would, in fact, be better described by the German term Apfelwein 
(apple wine). They possessed the flavour of a light Rhine wine without 
the alcoholic strength, 

It would thus appear that the selected cider yeasts which have given 
very satisfactory results abroad do not succeed so well when used to fer¬ 
ment the juice of our English apples. These results were somewhat simi¬ 
lar to those previously obtained with selected yeasts of my own cultiva¬ 
tion. Those obtained from grapes had produced a liquid having none of 
the characteristic flavour and aroma of good cider. On the other hand, 
very excellent cider was obtained when the yeast selected had been takeh 
from a variety of apple generally accredited as producing good cider. A 
pure culture of yeast selected from the Kingston-Black apple when used 
to ferment the Juice of other apples had produced a cider having to a cer¬ 
tain extent the flavour and aroma of cider produced from Kingston-Black 
apples. This very remarkale result needs to be confirmed, and opens up 
■\awvide;'field'of enquiry.'' 
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We are forced to the conclusion that if we desire to produce the best 
cider we must first seek for the best varieties of yeasts to be found on the 
apples which we have to deal with. It is not unlikely that the composition 
of the juice of the apples may so greatly affect the influence and power of 
a selected yeast that one which would give the best results with the juice 
of the apples of Somerset might not give equally good results either witli 
Herefordshire apples or Devon apples. Thus the further study of the 
problems of cidermaking must open up a field of investigation far wider 
than has been anticipated in the past. The cultivation of these pure 
yeasts upon a sufficient scale to enable experiments to be carried out in 
several counties would not necessitate a much greater outla}^ than would 
be required for the cultivation of the yeasts for one county only. But 
the expense must be greater even for the county of Somerset than these 
experiments have hitherto entailed, and until this expense can be met • I 
fail to see how any further development of this work with pure selected 
yeasts is likely to benefit the cidermakers of the country generally. Un¬ 
doubtedly a fan better cider can be produced by the employment of a 
selected yeast than by the uncontrolled miscellaneous fermentation which 
is now mainly relied upon to produce cider. 

In a juice fermented with a pure yeast, fermentation proceeds more 
slowly, the juice keeps much clearer, and, if desired, the sweets (sugar) 
may be retained longer than is possible when the juice is allowed to 
ferment naturally. But to succeed with a pure yeast it is essential to 
employ sufficient to adequately inoculate the juice at the commencement, 
otherwise from a want of sufficient pure yeast the juice will ferment far 
too slowly. 

(To he continued,) 


ENGLISH MARKET GARDENERS IN PARIS. 

A visit which a party of some thirty market gardeners and dealers 
from the Evesham district of Worcestershire has just paid to the environs 
of Paris is a noteworthy event in the history of British horticulture. It 
has been generally assumed that there was no chance for British pro¬ 
ducers to compete with those of France in the supply of early lettuces, 
carrots, radishes, etc., for English markets ; and the tendency in Eng¬ 
land has been for growers to content themselves with making reflections 
against the railways in respect to the large quantities of foreign produce 
carried by them—mainly at a time when no English-grown supplies of 
that kind are available. As it had been represented to certain influen¬ 
tial traders at Evesham that the Paris growers who send over their 4,000 
or 5,000 crates of early lettuces and tneir 500 crates of early carrots to 
England every day throughout the season had no real advantages which 
could not be equally enjoyed at Evesham, the visit was arranged with a 
view to an enquiry into the particular conditions under which the French 
industry is carried on. 
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Tlie facts ascertained were not only interesting, but most encourag¬ 
ing. All inspection of a number of market gardens just outside tlie 
fortifications on the soutn-east of Paris (where such gardens extend for 
a total distance of eight miles) has shown that the success of the French 
growers is due less to any climatic advantage than to a very practical 
system of cultivation under glass on what are, in effect, forcing beds, to 
which, however, no artificial heat is applied. At first sight a Paris 
market garden presents the appearance of from one and a half to two or 
more acres of land almost covered by ranges of glass frames standing 
about 1 ft. above the soil, while over each is a straw mat which can 
readily be rolled up during the day, when the temperature allows. These 
frames are supplemented by hundreds of bell-shaped glasses, known as 
cloches. Under these the lettuces are sxown, various transplantings tak¬ 
ing place, according to growth. Frames and cloches alike stand on beds 
made up of rotten horse manure, with a certain proportion of fresh 
manure, especially as a foundation, fresh manure being at the same time 
piled up alongside the frames and around the cloches to protect them 
from frost. Some of the gardens seem to consist almost entirely of this 
rotten manure. In the case of lettuces there are three successive sow¬ 
ings, beginning in August, the lettuces being ready for the market in six 
weeks. The supplies continue until April. The varieties grown are the 
'“'cabbage'’ and ''cos,” one of the latter and three or four of the former 
being planted under each cloche^ with larger quantities in the frames. 
The early carrots and turnips are grown under like conditions, and there 
is every reason to believe that the business is a most lucrative one. 

The opinion formed by the visitors was that, while not every part of 
England would allow of the growing of early vegetables according to the 
French method, yet there were no climatic conditions which would prevent 
the adoption of that method in the favoured district of Evesham, and 
especially on the warm banks on Longden Hill and those facing the south. 
Evesham, with its warm, moist climate and encircling hills, was, in fact, 
regarded as still better adapted to such an enterprise than the exposed 
environs of Paris ; and some of the growers asserted that the cabbages 
which they had growing in the open were much more advanced than those 
they saw in the opexi around Paris. The only difficulty lay in the pro¬ 
curement of enough manure, at a sufficiently low price, at Evesham. As¬ 
suming, however, that this difficulty could be surmounted, the general 
conclusion was that early salad lettuce for the English markets could very 
well be grown with equal success and economy in the Vale of Evesham* 
It was admitted that Evesham could not produce all the supplies likely 
to be required, and that, whereas the French lettuces came to London, 
any that were provided by Evesham would be more likely to go direct to 
the markets of the Midlands, the North, and South Wales. There 
should, however, be room for both French and British supplies; and it is 
iiopecl that salads in January, February, and March may become an item 
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of |)opiilar diet in England^ instead of being, as at present, mainly a 
luxury for the well-to-do. 

Experiments will at once be stai'ted at Evesham on the French lines. 
It is probable that further visits to the Continent by Evesham growers, 
to enquire into the methods of foreign competitors in other branches of 
horticulture, will follow .—London Times. 


MYLOR TYPICAL ORCHARD. 

Last year a committee, consisting of Colonel Rowell and Messrs. G. R. 
Laffer and T. B. Robson, was appointed to co-operate with Dr. Holtze (Di¬ 
rector of the Mylor Typical Orchard) in determining the commercial value 
of the fruits grown in the orchard. Owing to unavoidable circumstances 
it was impossible to call the committee together as early as could be 
desired, but two meetings were held during March and April. The fol¬ 
lowing report has been submitted to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture 
by the committee: — 

‘‘We have the honour to report as follows:—On March 16, in com¬ 
pany with yourself, Professor Angus, and Dr. Ploltze, we visited the 
typical orchard at Mylor. We regret the season was so far advanced that 
we were unable to see any of the trees carrying fruit, which, as explained 
by Mr. Holtze, was owing to the ravages of birds—all fruits had had to 
be gathered promptly in order to save specimens for testing keeping and 
other qualities. We wish to express our appreciation of the very able 
manner in which Mr. Holtze has carried out his duties as Curator, and 
also to note the very satisfactory growth of the trees during the past dry 
season. We have much pleasure in welcoming Mr. George Quinn, who 
has been apj)ointed a member of the committee, and feel certain he will 
be able to render valuable assistance. On March 22 the committee 
visited the Economic Museum at the Botanic Gardens, and went care¬ 
fully through the collection of fruit from Mylor. We have taken notes 
of twenty-eight varieties of apples, some of which show great promise as 
early shipping sorts. Almost all of these are new to South Australia. 
The collection contains many promising later keepers, which will be 
noted as the season advances. There are also a fair number of very 
promising pears, riiaturing at different seasons, most of which are new to 
South Australia. Notes have been taken of these. On April 12 the 
committee again visited the collection of fruit at the Economic Museum 
and further examined the different varieties. Some of those previously 
noted still showed promise. Records of these have been kept.” 
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MOTTLES IN BUTTERS 

By P. H. SuTER, Dairy lustriietor. 

In the February issue I dealt with the eanses of st^reakiiiess in ljui- 
ter, an.d the methods to be adopted to guard against tliat (d:)j(:Kd;ioiia.!)le 
defect. I now wish to refer to mottles, a troTil>le duo t.o totally difle;rent 
causes, though tiiis fact is not recognised by most l)utterniakers, mottles 
and streakiness being generally referred to'under oiu:‘ desorription. 

As previously pointed out, streakiness is due largely to uneven 
working of the salt tliroughont the bulk of butter, and it should be 
stated that there is a stage in the salting of butter where, if working 
ceases, the butter will eventually present a somewhat mottled appear¬ 
ance. Generally speaking, however, mottles are in patches rather than 
streaks. 

Alottles in butter are not very often met witli, but tliere is no doubt 
that they greatly deteriorate the value of the product. Mottles are 
mainly due to the non-straining of cream that has come tio the factory 
over rough roads, and arrives in a partly churned condition. The re-, 
suit of failure to strain the cream is that the small granules of butter find 
their way into the churn, and, being firmer than the rest of the cream, 
do not take the colouring matter evenly, the consequence being that light 
patches or mottles appear throughout the finished article. No matter 
how much the butter may be worked, it wdll always show mottles. In 
a similar way, mottles may be due to two other causes. As every fac¬ 
tory manager knows, very often coagulated or curdled milk is fotind at 
the bottom of the cans of cream. If this is not properly strained out 
it goes into the churn, and, as it will not take up the colouring matter, 
specks of curd or caseine will appear throughout the butter. Firm or 
hardened cream from the edges or top of the cream can. or maturing vat 
will also ref use, to take the colour,- The churning together of- creams of 
different, ages, especially new cream and that well advanced in acidity, 
tends to produce mottles,. In addition to tliis d'ofect, tlie practice of 
churning together creams in different stages of development of acidity 
results in loss of butter' fat. Again, special o.rganismS'rnay cause uneven 
colour in the butter which would be described as mottles. 

Where mottles" are caused"-hy irregularities in cream it will be found 
that the trouble can be avoided by thoroughly mixing or stirring the 
cream .'at the farm, 'and ' again: .at- the' -'factory. , On 

the farm this should be done each time cream is 

added to the can, taking care that the fresh, warm cream 
is not run direct into the older cream; they should be mixed when about 
the same temperature. Where the cream is delivered 'WeeU' at the 
factory it should be carefully strained, and during the ripening process it 
should be stirred thoroughly to secure an even degree of acidity through¬ 
out the mass. The butter must be worked thoroughly and completely. 
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If these precautions are taken mottles will seldom, if ever, occur, and 
the butter will command a better price and will keep longer. 

There is another point in connection with this subject which might 
be mentioned, i.e., the separating of the cream. If separated too thin 
it will churn readily during transit from farm to factory. Thin cream 
does not keep so well; besides, it adds to the bulk to be conveyed to the 
factory. The cream should show 40 Ib. to 45 ft), of butter fat to 100 ft), 
of cream. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTUREv 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, April 12, there being present—^Colonel Rowell (chair), 
Messrs. A. Molineux, G-. R. Laffer, R. Marshall, and G. F. Cleland. 

R^egret was expressed at news of serious accident experienced by Mr. 
John Miller. 

The Secretary for Agriculture intimated that steps were being taken 
to secure samples of the best South Australian honey. These would be 
sent to the Agent-General in London with a view to obtaining the opin¬ 
ion of the trade thereon. 

The Secretary for Agriculture advised that the committee in con¬ 
nection with the Mylor Typical Orchard had inspected the fruit from the 
orchS'rd, and a report would be available in due course. 

In reply to question, the Secretary stated that the Department 
possessed a small supply of ‘bultures’^^ of nitrogen bacteria, and arrange¬ 
ments were being made for experiments during the present season. 

Approval was given to the formation of Branches of the Bureau at 
Yacka and Freeling if suitable gentlemen were nominated as members. 

Mr. Moliiieux reported on proceedings of Naracoorte Conference. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the under¬ 
mentioned Branches:—Petina—Messrs. A. Dunn, W. Boyton, B. 
Priest, and G. Newbon. Denial Bay—Mr. E. A. Hastings. Calca— 
Messrs. W. Leopold and T. Lewis. Whyte-Yarcowie—^^Messrs. M. 
'Walsh, G. D. Mudge, ,and .A. J. Rasmus. Crystal Brook — Messrs. H. 
Sutcliffe, A. E. S. Clarke, J. Gale, E. Robinson, — Palmer, and J. 
,Porgan. ' Balaklava—Messrs.■ R. .Heard, G. AI. Shepherd, James 
Eeily, E. Cecil, R. Shepherd, and G. Hams, Gnetree Hill—Messi’s. W. 
J. Bowman, and M. C. Kelly. Morgan—Messrs. W. Dohnt and J. 
lloepner. Port Piri'e—Messrs. L. Stanley and H. Hawkins. Port 
■Elliot—Mr. PI. PL Hurre Gawler River—;Mr.. James Hayman. Appila- 
Yari'owie—Messrs.'^C. R.sGrant, G. Reichstein, H.'Mayor, .and A.'Grant. 
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FARIVI AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. "\V. Sairdt'ard & Company lepoat jVIay 1, 1903: — 

Til© drought, wiiicli was assuming a S'eriuus asix'ct wIkmi issuing our lor- 
luor, coiitinuod right into’the second ueek in April, wlinii I’ain set in, and, 
aitliniigli ill parts tiie 'dio\ni.fa.U was I'airly heavy, it was iKvt suHiciontly 
geiieial. How’everj ahoiut the 23rd of the luontli,^ W'hat nia.N' lx described as ji 
sipiondid jigricailturists’ rain was recorded, covering prcAty well a|l iiie fann¬ 
ing areas, and by far and away the wettest April for years was tixiiieririnced, even 
on tlie 'eastern, slopes right up to- the lliver JVlurray. Anotlier |:)l-(‘asing i'eatiire 
is, tlie moist coii'ditious have been foilO'wed by genial w-eatlier, wliicli has 
already gi^'en the grass such, a start that liarin-ers are now pi‘ac;l ically assured 
of winter feexi for tbeir stook. 

OoMMEUCE.—At no time during April -did tire niaguitude of business ap¬ 
proximate anything equal to its immediate predecessors. This, ru) doubt., was 
directly attributable to country buying orders being then O 0 insicl'e.i‘ably re- 
stri.ct.ed; but as the whole Oispect no'W Inus so improved, niorciiairts are looking 
forward to a healthy trade prevailing iTOiin this out. The sil\’er tnirnss at 
Broken Hill continue to give a siibstiantial output, and, altliough tliere has 
been no- b-ooni in the scrip, present prices are- higlier than for a l-otig tijne. In 
mef.als. Silver, Lead, and Cop-per have well siistained previous qii(;)tatio.ns. 

BuEAnsTUEFS.—U.K. rates have further'deeliiied, and 31/- to 31/3 is now 
(juot'ed as full value for So-uth Australian cargoc^ts, c.i.f. The salas of Mdio'-it 
during April were exceedingly siiiall in South Australia and Now South Wrdos, 
but in Victoria more business was done. In oonsequence of favouralilo wea- 
tiler, fainners in this State are now busy plo'Ughing and sowing, and little or 
no AMieat is finding its wayyto market, the traiKsaetions iK'irig limit'wl to 
stored parcels. Not much business has been done in Flour for local consump¬ 
tion, and priceis offered by England and So'Uth Africa are so low that millers 
are induced to hold their stocks, hoping fo/ better ruites*. In 'Foildei*, fair 
trade in Clraff w'.aiS put through with New South Wales, and ofuitiinied well 
into the mont.h, until deliveries -of Hay were restricted, owing to our farmers 
b-eing busy seediiig; but, locally, chaff merchants liad rather a dull month. 
Consider at) Lei sales liave been ma'de in Bran and Pollard, and tlnise wli-o had 
purchased a.head appear more anxious to meet the market. In Feeding 
Grains the trade for export was only moderate. 

Potatoes. —Tlrro-ughouit tlie‘ Common wealth values v’cre taller tlian 
usually obtainable at "the time of year ; this, owing to the yields being much 
ligliter. Consequently growers are not any too' eagei* to quit, so that tradiei's 
at times exp-erieniced a difficulty in filling ordei's, a.nd, to make up the short¬ 
ages, p-ar'ceLs Oif Tasmanians Imve been iBgiila-rly lu’Oi’nglit a-lo-ng. Meanwhile' 
vahms in ‘‘Ga-mbmrs’’ h-ave .fluetua’ted 'a -good deal. "Onions."' -As stocks "of 
these are now in fewer hands, tlie niarket oo;ntinues firm, altliougli tlte busi¬ 
ness put through has only b'cen of a limitied chiaimeter. 

Baiey PEO’DtiOE.-.In the Eastern States, prio-r'to tlw,:M)reak*ut) of drouglit 

conditions,';liO'lders o-f Butters fhei’e • sueceecled in iMioming prices until thO' 
iiigheist selling I’ateS' for 'many a long day were toudied ; l>ut with the so-fcting 
in of sxich general rains the inevitable slump had to bo hnxxL In Soiitfi 
Australia the demand ’for fresh prints-was unusually heavy, t-lie^ tendency at 
times being towards extreme figures., wliioh were, o-nly prevemtO'd owing 'to 
parcels of bulk offering. Eggs have had a good month^s busi'tiee-s, and es’t'ib- 
iished.an advance of about e3cL per dozen ; but, as holdens of refrigerated and 
pickled sorts are;now offering freely, any immediate,, rise is precluded. Cheese. 
—The advance in • B.utter '-values ' caused ' 'Oheesemakers to'- somewhat neglect 
thisj until tlie'factories were- almost’depl-eted. of stocks,'so- that a shaip 'riW 
of neaidy 2d. per Ib.' was effedted. ■ . Bacon. —The -dep-itession '.that, oontiaiued' 
■in tins line has been nemo-ved, on ■accouint of the -lesser,number of' hogs- mar¬ 
keted. coup.led,, at the-same time,with'the heavier denmhd, which is ''"respon- 
' sibl© for the nO'W' decided 'imprevement in the Baooin trade. , Hams had very 
little nail, and to effect’quittances .'mxrers'' were'p'rdpa'rw' to quote, at'a'',«)-■ 
duct'ion. , Honey found',,, steady trade, 'but sales'.wwe 'mostly for" Bouth,-'-A us- 
.'' rtralian,", wants. Almonds.—Oudn.g -.to - old ,.'seasoin'.’s"' stocks ■ overl.app,ing,'-' the 
market '..for the new 'crop- has not opened' -any too strong, buyers preferring to* 
hold" off for the piesent. 
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Live Poultry.— No' doubt. tJie scarcity of feed is respousibile for the po^jr 
coaiditiioiii geaierally of tlie po.ulti’y coiniLQg fo'nvard, ivliich liad a depi'essi?ig 
efi'ect upon selling rates; but, as the month advanced, an improvement in 
the quality of' the birds was noticeiable, when corresipondingly higher rates 
were securc'd. 

Carcase Meat. —With the setting in of winter conditions, consignments 
of Pork and Veal are coming tO' hand for the Friday’s auction, and good 
sales have been made, the demand being strong for primes shop Porkers 
weighing GO to 90 ft).; while Baeoners,^ 120 to 135 fb.^, sold well. Choppers 
and heavier we.iglits less money, according tO' quality. In Vealers, the mar¬ 
ket has been bare of prime dairy fed, and ysatisfactoi'y prices obtainabie, 
but for thin or poor sorts there is the usual difficulty in quitting. 

Market Quotations op the Day. 

Wheat. —At Port Adelaide, sliipping parcels, 3/0*1 to 3/0| per bushel of 
60 ftl*. 

F L o r R~City b rands, £ 8 / - / - ; eountry, £7 / 5 / - to £7/10/-. 

Bran, 1/-; Pollard, 1/-, per bushel of 20 ft). 

Oats.— Local xAlgerian and Dun, 2/-, prime; White Champions, 2/10 
to 3/-, prime. 

Barley.— Cape, 2/4 to 2/5 per bushel, for seed samples. 

Chafp. —£3/-/- to £3/5/- per ton of 2,240 ft)., f.o.b. Port Adelaide, for 
prime green new. 

Potatoes. — Gambiers, £6/5/- to £6/10/- per ton of 2,240 ib. 

Onions.--- New^ locals, £10/-/- to £11/-/-, for prime, per ton of 2,240 lb. 

BuTTini.- -Factory, Creamery, and choice Separators, fresh, in print®:, 
1/2 to 1/4.^; fair Dairies to ordinary Separators, 11.^-d. to 1/1; Stores and 
Collectors’ lots, ftRl. to lid.; Victorian bulk, 1/-to 1/1; New South Wales, 
from lOd. to 10v]d. 

Cheese.- . Prime new make, 6fd. to 7fd. per fb. 

Bacon.— -Factory-cured sides, 64d. 

liA'MS. .-S.A. factory, 8d. 

EGGS."-~I)Oose, 1/4. 

Lari).— -Skins, d.fd.; tins or bulk cases, 44d* per ft). 

'Honey. .-"2|;d. for prime, clear, extracted new season’s; Beeswax, 1/1 

per lb., cased aho.ard. 

Alaionds. —Soft shells (Brandis), 4W*; kernele, 8|d. per ft)., in single 
sacks, f.o.b. 

Liv'e Poultry. —Heavy-weight table roosters, worth 1/8 to 2/2 eack; 
plurnjp hens and tiiir-conditiom'd cockerel®, 1/2 to 1/7; mixed sox'te, 1/- to 
1/2; poor and weedy, 9d. to lid.; ducks, 1/4 to 2/-; geese, 2/6 to' 3/3; 
pigeons, 4d.; turkeys, from 4|d. to 6.1d. per ft)., live weight, tor fair to 
good table biixls. 

Carcase M'eat.— Bright shop poi'keirs, 3.fd. to 4|d. per lb.; medium 
pork to good baooners, 3|d. to 3id.; choppers, 24d. to 3d.; prime dairy veah 
j|d. to 4. pi. ; medium sorts, 2d. to 3d. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty-paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage tor export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy oroducts are City .Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Package® 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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SOUTH AUSTeALlA.-^^AORICULTURAL 

Return showing the Area of Wheat Sown, the Area Reaped, the Quantity Produced, and 
and 1904»5 respectively ; also the Area of Wheat Cutior Hay, the "l,h-odiic;e 




.\rea muler Wheat. 


Pro(iiir‘i‘ 

.Wliea.l. 

DiTision and County, 

Sown. 

Heaped. 


1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1903^4. 

1,904-5. 

1903-4. 

1904-ri, 

. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Hushels 

Bnsliels. 

I. Centeal— 
Adelaide ^. 

15,510 

15,738 

15,510 

15,738 

164,160 

195,467 

Albert 

:12,45S 

36,134 

31,792 

36,134 

177,200 

130,653 

Alfred .. 

14,802 

18,715 

14,432 

18,715 

: 105,986 

48,178 

Carnarvon 

120 

1,326 

120 

1,326 

1,250 

i:l,!!46 

Eyre 

98,160 

113,458 

93,718 

77,583 

672,934 

291,745 

Fergussoii 

113,085 

127,680 

113,085 

127,680 

1,170,645 

1,121,926 

Crawler 

110,126 

105,484 

95,380 

105,484 

. 1,023,568 

1,146,710 

Hiiidinarsh 

12,156 

18,245 

12,156 

18,245 

123,514 

138,490 

Light 

Sturt .. 

101,512 

85,878 

81,087 

82,656 

912,435 

873,852 1 

66,565 

71,237 

64^636 

71,237 

; 454,742 

364,503 1 

Total ., 

564,494 

593,895 

521,916 

554,798 

4,806,433 

4,321,870 

Increase 

— 

29,401 


32,882 


. 

Decrease 


— 

— 


. 

484,563 

II. Lower North— 
Burra 

29,450 

42,376 

27,452 

17,345 

192,780 

66,752 

Daly 

204.156 

226,710 

191,838 

226,710 

1,735,718 I 

' 1,961,376 

Hamley .. 

— 

— 

— 

. 

j . 1 


Kimberley 

28,295 

31,025 

26,134 

25,346 

180,653 • 

85,952 ) 

Stanley .. 

130,153 

131,752 

120,623 

131,752 

1,441,892 : 

1,293,524 i 

Victoria .. 

145,147 

140,962 

125,397 

140,962 

1.612,893 '! 

1,371,386 i 

Young .. . 

3.725 

7.645 

3,725 

5,320 

18,760 1 

9,375 1 

Total .. 

540,926 

581,370 : 

495,169 

^ 547,435 

5,082,696 : 

4,788,365 

Increase 

— 

40,444 


52,266 

! ' ' ' 

. 1 

■Decrease 

— 

— 




294,331 

IIL Upper North— 







Biachford 

8,600 

12,165 

8,022 : 

12,165 

26,160; 

38,621 ^ 

Dalhousie 

138.944 

143,748 

137,240 ; 

134,258 

923,942 

702,535 ; 

.Derby 

137,920 

— 

, ■. I 


.:. ! 

Frome .. 

! 133^692 

123,826 i 

121,610 

827,902 : 

■629,836 ! 

Qraoville 

43,720 

51,530 

. 42,527 ' 

41,283 

87,450 ' 

53,154 ^ 

Hanson . 

15,245 

23 462 

15,245 

23,462 

40,672 ^ 

52,970 i 

Herbert .. 

11,530 

7,520 

11,094 1 

5,245 

44,185 i 

8,510 1 

Lyttou' : 


— 

^ : 

— 

! 

Newcastle. 

40,468 

45,336 

36,826 i 

40,537 

102,143 1 

......1 

89,058 

Taunton.. 


■ 

Total .. . 

396,427 

417,453 

.374,780 

378,560 

2,052,454 

I,r.75,->.84 

Increase 

' ««. 

21,026 

I 

■ 3,780 



Decrease 

i . — . I 

— 

— ' j 


' .' ' 

477,170'1 
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STATISTICS-SEASON 1904-1905. 

tlie Average Yield per Acre in each Division and County during the Seasons 1903-4 
and the. Average Yield per Acre, together with the Annaal Rainfall. 


Averaji'e Yield i»ei' Acre ; 


Wheat for Hay. 



Rainfall 

(Approximate 

Mean). 

Sown. 

lleapeti ; 

Area. j 

Produce. 1 

Average Yield 1 
per Acre. 

1903-4. 1 

1904-5. 

190S-4. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 

1904-6. 

1903-4., 

1904-5. 

1903-i. 

1904-5. 

1903. 

19@4. 

Bushels- 

bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

10 •60 i 

12*42, 

11*41 

12-4-2 

60,387 

45,7-24 

94,250 

68,935 

1-56 

1*51 

31-55 

26'37 

5'46 ! 

3*62 

5*57 

3*62 i 

2,549 

2,415 

2,150 

1,637 

*84 

*68 

14-42 

8*42 


2*57 

7*34 

2*57 1 

1,452 

845 

1,364 

873 

•94 

•44 

14-66 

7*91 

10 42 

10 82 

10-42 

10-82 j 

610 

1,024 

762 

1,316 

1*25 

1*29 

21*54 

10 36 

6*86 ; 

2*57 

7*18 

3-76 1 

12,175 

7,256 

11,676 

3,825 

•96 

•53 

15*61 

9*19 

10*35 

8*79 

10-3.5 

8*79 ! 

16,700 

15,275 

18,163 

14,185 

1*09 

•93 

18*41, 

15-80 

9-JO 

10*84 

10-73 

10-84 1 

39,647 

20,412 

57,864 

to 

1*46 

1-24 

20*55 

15-31 

10*16 

7*59 

10*16 

7-59 1 

10,S‘23 

9,867 

13,614 

10,146 

1*26 

103 

27*25 

22'38 

8*99 

10*18 

11 *25 

10-57 1 

4.1,150 

12,187 

27,172 

58,682 

31,908 

1 43 

1*17 

25-35 

16-82 

6*83 1 

5*10 

7 04 

5*10 

10,260 

12,140 

7,218 

1*00 

•70 

18*30 

12*81 

S'^al 

7'28 

9*21 

7-79 

197,680 

140,250 

270,665 

164,867 

1*37 

1'18 

-20-7.5 

15-44 


1 *23 

— 

1*42 

— 

57,430 

— 

105,798 


'19 


5*31 

6*55 

1*58 

7*02 

3-85 

4,217 

1,598 

4,314 

773 

1*02 

*48 

IS 96 

10*16 

8*50 

8*65 

9‘05 

1 8*65 

i 23,900 

1 24,584 

27,176 

25,356 

114 

1'03 

18-58 

15-38 


— 

_ 

1 — 

i 283 

j _ 

350 

_ 

1*24 

— 

14*06 

7-91 

6*38 

2*69 

6'91 

i 3*39 

1 2,315 

; 940 

2,027 

512 

•90 

•54 

16*71 

11 44 

11 *08 

: 9*82 

12’00 

! ' 9 82 

! *25,327 

18,653 

34,285 

19,-216 

1*35 

i 1'03 

24*17 

15*18 

10**12 

9*73 

12 07 

9'73 

41,2.30 

^ 26,565 

60,232 

30,638 

1*46 

i M5 

21 06 

15*80 

54)4 1 

1 *23 

5 04 

1'76 

410 

— 

410 

1*00 

i 

14--42 

8-42 

9 40 

8*24 

10 "26 

; 8'75 

I 97,682 

' 72,340 

128,794 

76,495 

1*32 

106 

18*35 

1204 


1 _ 

. 

^ *51 

j _ 

i 

1 __ 


__ 

_ 

_ 

™.... 


MB 



ij — 

ji 

25,342 

— 

52,299 

j. 

; '26 


6 31 

3‘<,)4 

3*17 

^ 3-26 

3*17 

Ij . 

430 

: 387 

376 

i 

1 268 

I 

■S'! 

' -(>9 

15*31 

12'99 

()*65 

4*89 

6*73 

5*23 

16,715 

9,392 

17,163 

; 7,649 

1*03 

; *81 

16*40 

12'38 

_ 



_ 


_ 

— 

1 ...... 

9*38 

8*50 

0*00 

4*71 

(>•69 

: 5*18 

I 19,270 

; 14,260 

20,1*25 

10,187 

1*04 

*71 

17*93 

12*62 

2*00 

1 03 

2'05 

1*29 

554 

,— 

397 

— 

1 *72: 

12*42 

.11*56 

2*67 

2*26 

2*67 

2-26 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

; — 

13'07 

12*38 

3.83 

M3 

4'00 

I 1*62 

1 424 

1 _ 

344 


*81 

! - 

12*16 

11*24 

— 

— 

_ 


_ 

! ' _ 

— 


— 

; — 

10-14 

9^76 

2*52 

1*98 

. 2-57 

i 2*21 

1 2,187 

; 2,196 

1,768 

1,516 

•81 

1 4>9 

15-72 

12*02: 

11*46 

11*14 

5*18 

3*77 

5*48 

' 4*16- 

39,580 

26,235 

40,173 

19,620 

I'Ol 

1 *75- 

13'4-6'' 

11*40 

- 

1 41 

I 

i 1'32 

1 — 

13,345 

- 

20,553 

— 

-26 


>•06 
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SOUTH. AUSTRALIA.-A('^ RICIJLTURAL 

Retnrn showing the Area of Wheat Sown, the Area Reaped, the Quantity Frodueed, ajid 
and 1004-5 respectively ; also the Area of Wlieat Cut for Hay, Hie 'r*ro{lii(;e 


Area under Wlu'at. 


Division and County. 


Sown. 


Kea}>ed. 


Produi-e-^ Wlo'iit. i 

I 



1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 

lS)04-fi. 




Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A (‘res. 

Mnshels. 

Ousluds. 

IV. South-Eastben- 
Buccleiich 

6,265 

4,920 

6,265 

4,920 

38,636 

24,615 

Buckingham 

18,517 

22,498 

18,.5l7 

22,498 

170,720 

226,540 

Cardwell.. 

210 

220 

210 

229 

840 

1,320 

Cbanclos .. 

115 

256 

115 

25(> 

1,296 

1,028 

Grey 

9,162 

8,247 

9,162 

8,247 

106,425 

112,326 

MacDonnell 

1,013 

1,692 

1,013 

1,692 

12,592 

20,540 

Robe 

1,264 

2,653 

1,264 

2,653 

12,420 

26,814 

Russell .. 

11,984 

13,430 

11,984 

13,430 

58,358 

48,195 

Total .. 

48,380 

53,916 

48,530 

53,!)I6 

40 L 287 

461,378 

Increase 

_ 

5,386 

— 

5,386 


60,091 

Decrease 

— 

— 

— 




V. Western— 
Buxton .. 







Dufferin .. 

2,010 

3,794 

2,010 

3,794 

S.l'iO 

8,976 

Flinders .. 

21,894 

25,872 

18,195 

25,872 

1H0,I;)5 

I81,('!95 

Hopetoun 

6,103 

6,590 

6,103 

6,590 

•24,;i85 

25,382 

Jervois .. 

26,198 

34,126 

25,195 

34,126 

112,386 

167,293 

Kintore .. 

14,726 

17,180 

12,686 

17,180 ; 

51,;170 

62,840 I 

Manchester .. i 


_ 



1 


Musgrave 

0,416 

11,270 

8,796 

1 11,270 i 

63,192 

^ 72,495 i 

Robinson 

40,264 

47,145 

40,264 

' 47 145 

234,732 

1 206,357 I 

Way . . ' ., 

40,186 

47,546 

40,186 

I 47,546 

192,365 

, 151,237 1 

i 

York .. 

, 

— 

-- 

-- 

Total .. 

160,797 

193,523 

153,435 

i 193,523 

866,595' 

876,275 

Increase 


32,726 1 


: 40,088 


9,680 1 

Decrease 

— 

—■ i 

~ ■ ■ 

— 

SUMMARY.' 

■L Cb'Ntral 

364,494 

593,895 

521,916 

1 ■ 

' 554,798 

4,806,433 

! 

4,321,870 
4,788.365 * 

IL Lower North .. 

340,926 

581,370 

493,169 

1 547,435 

5,082,096 

III. Upper North ,. 

398,427 

417,453 

374,780 

i 378,560 

2,052,454 

1,575,284 

IV. 'South-EasterK' 

48,530 

53,916 

48,5.30 

53,916 1 

401,287 

461,378 

V. Western 

160,797 

193,523 

153,435 

' 193,523 1 

866,695 

876,275 

Grand Total 

1,711,174 

1,840,157 

1,,593.830 

[ __ 

1,728*232 

13,209,465 

112,(123,172 

Increase 

_ 

128,983 

i ' 

134,402 

1 

j 

Decrease 


1 

— ■ 

, 

1,186,293 


Chief Secretary’s Office, Adelaide, April 18, 1005. 
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TATISTICS. —SEASON 1901-1905— continued. 


the Average Yield per Acre in each Division and County during the Seasons 1901-1-4 
and the Average Yield per Acre, together with the Annual Rainfall. 


Averag-e Yield per Acre. 

..... 1 


Wheat for .Hay. 



Rainfall 

(Approximate 

Mean). 

Sown. 

Reaped. 

Area. 

Produce. 

Average 5'ield 
per Acre. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 1 1904-5. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1903. 

1904. 

Bushels i Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Acres. ; Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. , 

Tons 

Inches. 

Inches. 

()M7 

5-00 

6*17 

5 00 

454 ■ 400 

370 

217 

•81 

•54 

20-12 

14-08 

9-27 

10*07 

9,27 

10*07 

4,212 2,570 

5,093 

2,810 

1*21 

1 09 

20 10 

17*26 

4-00 

6*00 

4*00 

6*00 

66 ’ 60 

90 

30 

1-36 

•50 

21*05 

18*03 

11‘27 

4*00 

11-27 

4-00 

65 60 

50 

50 

'77 

•83 

18-03 

14*73 

11-62 

13 62 

11 *62 

13*62 

11,2!6 10,370 

15,476 

14,935 

1 -38 

1*44 

33*93 

27*01 

12-43 

12*14 

12*43 

12*14 

1,672 1,182 

2,450 

1,300 

1*47 

MO 

26 30 

20*27 

9 83 

10*11 

9-83 

10*11 

3,564 3,698 

4,517 

4,572 

1-27 

1*24 

•27-02 

2i*ll 

4*87 

3*59 

4 87 

3*59 

-2,215 2,318 

2,238 

1,826 

1*01 

•79 

17-32 

- 

12*23 

8-27 

8*56 

8*27 

8 -56 

23,464 20,658 

30,284 

25,740 

1 *29 

1 *25 

22*98 

18-09 


•29 


•29 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



— 


■ 


— i 2,806 


4,544 

— 

•04 

— 

4-89 





1 

i 







4*04 2-37 

4-04 

2*37 

223! 140 

270 

50 

1*21 

•36 

12 78 

10-13 

8*23 

7*20 

9*90 

7*02 

3,5301 3,792 

3,730 

3,815 

1*06 

1-01 

20-74 

17*53 

400 

3*85 

4*00 

3*85 

186! 120 

160 

80 

•86 

•67 

15-75 

-13*25 

4*29 

4*90 

4*46 

4*90 

1,898 j 1,432 

1,127 

1,045 

•60 

•73 

13-04 

10-48 

*49 

3*66 

4 05 

3-66 

8451 180 

648 

112 

*77 

•62 

15-43 

12-57 




_ 1 _ 

_ 

_■ 

_ 

— 

9*98 

8 "26 

6*71 

6*43 

7*30 

6-43 

1,524 1,207 

1,3*24 

763 

90 

•63 

18*40 

15*32 

5-83 

4*37 

5*83 

4*37 

2,160 2,315! 

1,392 

1,227 

•64 

•53 

1 16*41 

13-02 

4-79 

3*18 

4*79 

3 *18 

1,380 957 1 

1,156 

438 

•84 

■46 

; 17*62 

12*57 

— 


{ 

—- — . 1 

— 

“ 


— 

; 13*67 

9*54 

5*39 

4*53 

5*64 

4*53 

11,746 10,143 

9,807 

7,530 

•83 

•74 

15*39 

12*27 

.. 

•86 

- 

Ml; 

-.1,603' 

— 

2,277 : 

— 

•09 

' 

3*12 

8*51 

7-28 

9*21 

7*79 i 

197,680 ' 140,250 

270,665 

164,867 

1*37 

M8 

^ 20-75 

15*44 

9'40 

8-24 

10*26 

8 75 : 

97,682 ^2.340; 

128,794 

76,495 

1 32 

1-06 

18 35 

12 04 

5*18 

3-77 

5*48 

4*16 

39,580 26,235 

40,173 

19.620 

LUl 

•75 

13*46 

11*40 

8*27 

8*56 

8 27 

8*56 

23,464; 20,658 

30,284 

25,740 

1*29 

1-25 

■ 22*98 

18*09 

5*39 

4*53 

5*64 

4*53 1 

11,746 10,143 

9,807 i 

1 

7,530 : 

•83 

^ -74 

15*39 

'12-27 

7-72 

6-53 

8*29: 

6*96 1 

370,152 : 269,626 : 

479,723 

294,252 

: 1*30 

1 1*09. 

18*19 

13*85 




._ 

_ 1 _ 

_ ' 

_ 

j _ 

_ _ 

[ _ 



1*19 

— 

1*33 

- 100,526 

i * 

— 

185,471 

— 

•21 

i — 

4.34 


L. H. Sholl, Under Secretary and Government Statist 
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WONTHLY RAINFALL.. 

The follo%vmg table shows the rainfall for the month of April, 1905:™“ 


Adelaide 

3'66 

Hawker 

0'36 

Cradock 

0'4l 

Wilson 

0 60 

Gordon 

0'33 

Quorn 

1.03 

Port Augusta 

0 70 

Port Germein 

2-56 

Port Pirie 

163 

Crystal Brook 

3T9 

Port Broughton ... 

2-88 

B'lite ' 

3-08 

Hammond 

1-48 

Bruce 

0*56 

Wilmington 

3-06 

Melrose 

3*76 

Booleroo Centre ... 

1*60 

Wirrabara 

2'29 

Appila 

1*95 

Laura 

3*47 

Caltowie 

2*52 

Jamestown 

2*43 

Gladstone 

3*44 

Georgetown 

3*83 

Narridy 

2*98 

Bedhill 

1*97 

Koolunga 

2*30 

Oarrietou 

1 *22 

Burelia 

1*46 

Johnsburg 

0*64 

Orroroo 

0*83 

Black Rock 

0*93 

Petersburg 

1-44 

Yongala 

1*65 

Terowie 

1*04 

Yarcowie 

1*51 

Hallett 

2*06 

Mt. Bryan 

1*41 

Bitrra 

1 ’75 

Snowtown 

2*78.. 

B'rinkworth ' ... 

2-62 

Blyth 

• 3*13 

'Glare. 

3*58 

Minta.r.o Central.... 

2 83 

Watervale ■ 

2*98 

Auburn. 

2*49 

Manoora ■ 

2-31 


Hoyleton 

2*02 

Balaklava 

2*56 

Port Wakefield ... 

4*21 

Saddlewortb 

2*24 

Marrabel 

2*50 

Riverton 

1*96 

Tarlee 

1*82 

Stockport 

1*85 

Haraley Bridge ... 

1 72 

Kapunda 

2*09 

Freeling 

2*26 

Stockwell 

2*04 

Niuiootpa 

2 06 ■ 

An gas ton 

2*50 

Tanunda 

2*13 

Lyndoch 

2*78 

Mallala 

2*32 

Roseworthy 

2 32 

Gawler 

2*77 

Smithfield 

2*59 

Two Wells 

2*20 

Virginia 

3*37 

Salisbury 

2*44 

Tea Tree Gully ... 

3*68 

Magill 

4*28 

Mitcham 

4 74 

Crafers 

5 75 

Clarendon 

6*10 

Morphett Vale ... 

4*34 

Noarlunga 

3*99 

Willunga 

4 91 

Aldinga 

3*40 

Normanville 

5*48 

Yankalilia 

5 *1)9 

Budunda 

2*13 

Truro 

2*01 

Palmer 

4*30 

Mount Pleasant ... 

4*68 

Blumberg 

4*62 

Gumeracna 

4*26 

l^obethal 

5*12 

Woodside 

5.24 

Hahndorf 

4 80 

Nairne 

6*14 

Mount Barker .,. 

4 62 

Echunga 

5*34 


Macclesfield 

4*90 

Meadows 

6*18 

Strathalbyn 

3*34 

Callington 

3'94 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

2*52 

Milang 

2*68 

Wallaroo 

3*11 

Kadina 

2*49 

Moonta 

2*90 

Green’s Plains 

3*28 

Maitland 

2*53 

Ardrossan 

2*04 

Port Victoria 

4*1S, 

Curramulka 

3*08 

Minlaton 

3*56 

Stansbiiry 

3*83 

Warooka 

3*53 

Yorketown 

3*78 

Edithburg 

3 *14 

Fowler’s Bay 

0-81 

Streaky Bay 

1*45 

Port Eiliston 

2-09 

Port Lincoln 

2*41 

Cowell 

3 01 

Queensclitte 

2:96 

Port Elliot 

5*28' 

Goolwa 

' 4*36 

Meningie 

2*61 

Kingston 

2*23 

Robe 

1*73 

Beachport 

0*76 

Coonalpyn , . 

2-28^ 

Bordertown 

3 74''' 

Wolseley 

3*21. 

Frances 

3*43 

Naraeoorte 

3*64 

Lucindale 

2*24 

Penola 

3*08' 

Millicent 

3‘69 

Mount .Gambler ... 

2*19 

Wellington 

1 ‘90 

Murray Bridge ... 

3*46 

Mannum 

4*78 

Morgan. 

i *66 

Overland Corner... 

2 **20 

Renmark 

0*68 
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SOUTHERN COWFERENCE. 

The Twelfth Animal Conference of the Southern Branches of the Agri- 
culturai Bureau was held at Strathalbyn on Thursday, March 31, when the 
following members of the Bureau 'Were present:—Meadows—Messrs. Pearson, 
Clatworthy, Ellis, and J. and C. E. Stone. Woodside—Mr. Caldwell. 
Fiiiniss—Messrs. T.,and S. Collett and Henley. Port Elliot—Messrs. W. AY. 
and W. E. Hargreaves and Welch. Hartley—Alessrs Stanton, Brooks, and 
Wiindersitz;. Kainnantoo—Messrs. Mills, Downing, and Lehmann. Stratli- 
albyn—-Messrs. M. and AY. M. Raiikine, Fischer, Butler, Reed, Mitchell, 
Watt, Meikle, Tucker, Cockburn, McAnaney, and Cheriton. 

fn addition a nuinher of visitors, including Sir Lancelot Stirling, Messrs. 
G, Quinn (Horticultural Instructor), P. H. Suter (Dairy Instructor), and I>. 
F. Laurie (Poultry Expei't), were present. 

In the absence of the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, Sir Lancelot Stirling 
occupied the chair, and in a short address explained the purpose and value of 
these annual gatherings, and welcomed the visitors. 

On the motion of Air. Cheriton, it was decided to send a resolution of 
sympathy and eondolence to the family of the late Air. F, Krichauff. 

The Farmer: His Friends and Advisers. 

Air. Bu Caldwell, of Woodside, read a paper on this subject, and a short 
discussion ensued. 

Tree and Hedge Planting. 

Air. H. B. Welcii, of Port Elliot, read a paper on this subject. He felt 
it a duty to help to keep prominently before the public the desirability of 
treeplanting for timber and for shelter for stock AYhile he was pleased to 
see a lot of the poor scrub land being cleared and put to profitable use be 
hoped that the farmers would make a point of leaving clumps of trees for 
shade and shelter. He did not mean to leave small undergrowth to shelter 
rabbits, but trees suitable for shelter. If these did not exist, he would advise 
planting small clumps of Aleppo pines, sheaoaks, pepper trees, carobs, gums, 
or wattle. This particularly referred, to the Northern treeless plains. Dur¬ 
ing a recent trip through the North he had been much struck with the woji\ 
derful improvement'in the appearance of Jamestown, Gladstone, Lauta, Bala- 
klava, Quom, and other towns through the sucoessfiil planting of timber. 
H'e thought tne efforts of the Government to encourage treeplanting vv‘.M*e 
worthy of praise, and he would like to see a large extension of this work. 
AVas it not possible to grow all the timber required for railway sleepers^ 
mining work, building material, etc., instead of having to import so niiichf 
If so, the industry would afford profitable employment to a large number of 
people. Hh would impress upon those intending; to plant trees the necessity 
for thorough preparation of the land, and also for attending to and protect¬ 
ing the young trees for a year or two. In regard to hedges, these were 
needed to give protectiion around tlie paddocks, especially near the coast. The 
main question was: “Which is the best hedge to plant? ’ Alany of them had 
experience of the sweet briar, prickly pear, kangaroo hedge, and gorse, each 
of which had become a great nuisance, covering hundreds of acres of land and 
affording harbour to raouitS. These hedges should be got rid of as quickly as 
possible. Another objectionable hedge was the African boxthorn. The thorny 
clippings wej'e dangerous, and the birds carried off the fruits, thus distri¬ 
buting the seeds about the paddocks. The best hedge for shelter and rapid 
growth in this district was the so-called Tagosaste, It required a double fence 
to protect it from stock, and where rabbits and hares were plentiful wire-net¬ 
ting was required. Tile Port Lincoln wattle was another rapid-growing 
Weakwincl. Cattle did not touch it, but it must be cut frequently to make it 
look nice, Tlie olive has the great objection of slow growth, but it has much 
to recommend it. The tree w-ill stand the sea breezes and last a lifetime. 
The broad-leaved wattle could also be profitably grown for shelter. A few 
acres will afford good shelter for stock, and wiH return a nice sum for the 
bark. A good plan is to fence off a strip for wattles, so that the cattle cannot 
'get at them. 

Dairying Industry. 

'Air.'P. 'H.''Suter A'D airy 'Instructor) 'Yave an address on dairying.' He 
considered dai]iTing carried on under proper system ■ as'"profitable'"as „any 
branch of agriculture. The immense importance of the industry to Den- 
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mark, Nw Zealand, and Victoria was referred to, and figures quoted to 
show the progress of dairying in those countries. He considered that there 
was miicli room in South Australia for the expansion ot the industry.^ The 
most important factors in building up the industry were:—1, Breeding the 
herd. 2. Feeding. 3. Comfort of stock. 4. Treatment of tlio milk and 

cream. 5. Gkariliness. The Soiutli Anstmlian dairy cow^s on the whole yielded 
considerably less than in Victoria. Tliey must eiideavcnir to improve tlie 
quality of their herds. This w;aB best done by using pnre})red sivlected hulls 
and rearing the heifer calves from the best milkers. 4'hey should keep a 
record of the quantity and quality of milk given Ijy rmcii cov', 5iiui wcmmI out 
those that were unprofitable. For improving their stock he favoured the 
milking strain of Shorthorn. In regard to tlie second |)oint, no tnatter Iiow 
good the breeding, good feeding was essential. Without plenty of suitable 
food iney could not get a large milk yield. Consideration, niust l)e given to 
the supply of succulent food when the natural herbage was dry. They should 
grow green crops, for immediate use and for ensilage, and, where possible, at¬ 
tention should be given to lucerne. Good clean drinking water in abundance 
must be provided. They should bear in mind the fact that of 100 lb. of milk 
87 lb. consisted of water. The comfort of stock was next touched on, and the 
w'orrying of the cows by clogs condemned. Shelter sheds or hedges for pro¬ 
tection added to the comfort of the cows and to the milk yield. If these can¬ 
not be provided, the cow’s should be rugged during the cold weather, but the 
rugs W’ere somewhat of a nuisance. Special attenfiqu was given to tlie mvies- 
sit>' for eleauliness in ail work connected witii dairying, llie liand separator 
urns 1‘eferred to as a curse to the industry, not because' of any def(^ct in tlie 
macnine, but on account of the way tlie cream was handled by the dairymen. 
In the hands of an intelligent man, who paid particular attention to cleanli¬ 
ness, provided a suitable place to keep the cream, and delivered the cream 
frequently to tlie factory, the hand separator was a valuable asset. lender 
present conditions, however, it was without doubt res])ousibh' for the in¬ 
ferior fiuaircy of much of the butter nroducecl in Soutli Australia. A con¬ 
siderable number of (juestioiis were asked and answered. 


Wheat Seeding. 

Mr. F. Lehmann, of Kanmantoo Branch, r-ead the foliowdng paper:—‘‘The 
eastern slopes of the Mount Lofty Ranges, ivliere tlie rainfall averages be¬ 
tween 18 and 20 inches, need different treatment to most of the wheat soils of 
South Australia. , The country is hilly, and the soil, wliicli is of a sandy loam, 
fairly firm, and with a good clay sulisoil, tends to be rather cold iu winter. It 
should 1)0 fallowed in August or September; if done earlier the land sets too 
hard. Plough to a depth of 5 to 6 in., and harrow at once. On tlie ap¬ 
pearance of stinkwort harrow or cidtivate at once, as tlie fiiant is easily 
destroyed v’lien young. If the tilth is good 1 do not tliink it advisalile to cut- 
tivate during summer, as the laud is liable to drift. The most important 
part of wheatgrowing is the time to put in tlie crop, mostly on account of 
weeds, of whicli tlie so-called dandelion, Cape weed, is the most tronlile- 
Bome, I have Icnown crops to be pnt in in April on wc^ll-worked fallow: the 
wheat promised a 30-bnshel cron, hut instead of ripening it died off on ac¬ 
count of tlie heavy growth of this weed. I find it lawt to cultivate directly 
after rain; iu about four or five days the young vreeds will sliow; then drill 
and harrmv during fine weather, and tlie young plants will be destroyed. Tf 
the ground slioiila be \ret and weedy the paring or skiru iilough is the best 
implement to use, as the plants are cut off and turned over to a de}>th of 
two or three inches. Bo not drill or barrow during wet weather, as it forms 
a caked surface. For early .reaping the IVlellow Oomeliacsk comes first,; it is 
rustproof, and stands well. For main crop the wSilver King is a good vielder, 
and during two rusty ksea.&ons has pi-oved rustproof, but tho^re are signs of its 
weakening. For hay there is none so good as the White Tuscan; on clean, 
strong a:roimd it grows as tall as any, and better quality* On a niece of 
land dirty with oats sow an early wheat, as it can be cut when oats still have 
the grain. Sow not less than one bushel of seed, and from, one to one and a 
half cwt. super per acre. A great deal of the final result depends on the start 
the wheat plants get; if sown too early, in half-moist soil, some of the seed 
malts, and the remainder comes up sickly; when a good rain does come, the 
weeds get the best of the wheat, and the crop is apt to die off with take-all. 
Tim cleanest' and'heaviest .crop T-,,have. Fad was on land cultivated in a< ,drv 
.■ntate',i,n, A.nril,,,:folIowed by 'a: good'..rain'; ft xrm left, three'or four days, and 
.■drilled'.and . harro'wed during :fine'.’weatherJ.’''', ■ ■ ' .' "' 
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Land, Bueeau, and Congress Work. 

Mr. W» E. Hargreaves, o£ Port Elliot, read a paper under the above title„ 

Defects IN Export Fruits. 

Mr. George Qiiinn gave a short address dealing with some important de¬ 
fects ill a few of the principal exiiort apples. The Apidl issue of The Journal 
of AIIriculture contains a full rexiort, with illustrations. 

The Poultry Industry. 

Mi‘. p. F. Laurie gave an address on this subject. He dealt with the 
possibilities of the industry, and mentioned that the export of eggs had in¬ 
creased in value very rapimy of late, and last year reached £112,000. South 
Australia should secure a share of England’s poultry trade. The market for 
eggs and good table poultry was practically uiiliniited. In poultry manage¬ 
ment, breeding, housing, and feeding are the main x>oints of importance. 
IVIore attention should be given to turkey breeding, as South Austi*_alian con¬ 
ditions were very favourable. The scriibby country around the Finniss was 
eminently suitable for turkey rearing. The birds would have a free run, and 
would pick up most of their food. If they could not afford to buy purebred 
turkey hens they should at- least use only good gobblers, the American Bronze 
prefenxd. For shelter, a low, roomy shed, with plenty of ventiLation, would 

be required. ’ . 

The .Header. 

Mr. P. A. Ckjckl)iirii, of Strathalbyn, read a paper on the use of the bind¬ 
er and header for harvesting grain crops. He was a strong advocate Iqf this 
method of harvesting, on the smaller farms at any I’ate. On such farms tlie 
straw, cavings, etc., were vei'y' useful for stock, and even on larger holdings, he 
Tenured to say, it would pay to harvest, a portion of the crop with binder and 
lieader. There was no doubt that when the wheat was cut- before the grain was 
hard, and .allowed to ripen i:n the stooh, it made the best sample. 'While ^in 
the stook it drew niiti'iment. from the straw, and botii in weight a.nd quality 
the gmin was superior to that left until fit to sti-ip. Then, again, by the us© 
of the binder such rubbish as cockspur, poppies, wild Oiats, etc., was removed 
with the crop, which gives the farmer a better chance of cleaning his land. 
Finally, in a rusty year, cutting with the binder was a great factor in the pro¬ 
duction of a good sample. About four years ago he put in a small patch in 
an out-of-the-way place, and as he was cutting some crop in the vicinity for 
a neighbour he also cut this piece wlieu^ it was just turning yellow. Being 
too ripe for hay he threshed out the grain, and had a magnificent sample. A 
few weeks late.r, on W'alking lacross the land where the crop had been cut, lie 
found a number of plants that had been missed. He broke off the heads and rub¬ 
bed them in his hand, and got only a p.oor sanuple of chicken feed. This was duo 
to rust, Mr. Cockburii exhibited several photographs showing his threshing 
plant, and referred to an article in the February issue of The Jovrual of Agri- 
euliure for particulars of woi'k done by the header. He stacked his crop, and 
headed it from the stack. ’.Four men on a light crop put through three bags 
per hour, but in a 20-bushel crop he was satisfied that they could do live hags 
per hour. The grain from the header was splendid for seed, very few l).eing 
cracked. His xDlant was driven by a 9|- h.p, Timsty oil engine, consuming 
about 3s. worth of oil per day. He was satisfied that he could, with a few 
alterations, improve the outi^ut of the plant. Instead of burning or wasting 
the straw, under this .system it could be put to goo'd use. The head'cr could be 
worked by either horsepower or engine, but the latter was by far the better. 


SOUTH-EASTERN CONFERENCE. 

The Annual Conference of the South-Eastern Branches of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau was held at Nara.oooHe'on Wednesday, April 5. Meetings were 
held in the moming, afternoon,^ and evening, and Were well attended. Tire 
following membei's of the Agricultural _ Bureau were present; — Naraeoorte 
Brancli — MessiB. J. G. Forster, Attiwill, Coe, Caldwell, Wardle,.'McLay, 
'Williams,' Duffiekl, and Ah Forster,. Kingston—Messr.s, \Vight, 1^. W. 
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and G. Barnett, Clarke, and Red-man. Alount'Ga'inbier---Alessns. Pick, 'Wil¬ 
liams, Raiwoildt, and Sassanon'skv. Pen<:hkv---Mes8i'B._ Danveiit, ,Riclmrds-on, 

and Skniey. Lucindale.Messrs. Feuerln'erdt, TaveiKler, \Villiams, and Lang- 

berg. Miiliicent—Messrs. H-olzgrei’e and Ceniipbel]. l'at:uvra.Messrs. I^isher 

and St,ant-on. The Department o-f Agrieultn-re was inpreseiited* by the &H;re- 
taiT tor Agricult,lire (Professor Angus), and M.essrs, G-. Jeiii’ey (MTwl In- 
strncter), Geo. Qiiiirn (Ilorticiilt-iiral Lustrnetor), 1^. 11. Suter (Dairy In- 
stnictor), and W. L. Snniniiers (Chief Clerk); ,aud the Cnumil of Agriciiltnre 
by 'Messns. R. Caldwell and A. Alolineii-x. 

Chaiicman’s Addhkss 

Air. J. G. Forster (Chaiiauan -of tlie Naraco(i:rte Brnnc'h) innsided, and 
in a short a-ddrass declared the Cotrlknence opene-il. He retorred t-ti the pnr- 
pose- of the gathering, and welcomed the visitors, espeeiall\' Frofesisor Aligns 
and M'r. Snter, neither of wlioan liad visited tlie 'di.striet jnvn-iously. 

A ci :r I CULTURAL B u;r EA u AIk ATB k:r shi: V . 

Professor Angu.s said lie ndshed to offer a tew remarks on tln‘ (piestion of 
the recent alterations in the membership ruk'is, ahont niiich tliere seemed 
to be some niiisunderstanding. It was necessary tliat all yiiiiposeri new mem¬ 
bers sbonki have the appi-oval -of two-thir-ds of the in<‘ndn:‘rs of th€^ Bi'ancb. 
Some Secretai'ies Ixad suggested tliat tliis rnle would be rinworkiible, as so 
-often there were not the required number of members present. So far as he 
oould see, tliis was easily overcome. It should he the practice to submit the 
name -of any proposed new member at one meeting, au'd deal ivilli it at the 
next. The'Hon. Seci-etary could then in calling tlie meetiiig rncnitioip tlie 
name prop-osed, and ask eacli, member, if unable to be pri'sent, to iiidicate 
in writin.g his lapproval or otherwise of the propoisixi new niemlxn*. Li this 
way there should be no difficulty in secu-iing the necessary t-wo-thirds majority 
in fav-our o-f any desii'able noihinee. 

Air. Campbell thought it would be vail to make some nil(‘ as to how tlie 
electicoi -of new memb-ei’s should be carried out, and also when, as fro-in the 
circular issued by the Department it wo-uld ahnost appear that: rioiuinations 
would require to be dealt with at the July meeting each year. 

Air. Summers, in reply to question, said no-minatdons co-ukl be nude at 
any time, One-thircl of the membei’s must I’etixe in June each year, and it 
wo-rtld -doubtless be the usual practice to reinstate desixaible ones t-lie followixig 
meeting; but this was mitirely a matter for the Branch to decide. The prac¬ 
tice of the Department had been to make the Branches as nearly self-governing 
as possible. 

Factors in Fbrtility. 

, JJ^r-ofesor. An,gus/gave an address-on this subject. It was, perlmps, some- 
. what ,-difiicult to make clear to them xyhat-he mean by fertility ; but he 'p:ropos*-'d 
to^consider it.as implying the capacity of the land' to p::rod’uc‘€i crni-ps. .In tlie 
soil there ^existed large stip-plies -of pkint focKl, so-me part" be'i:.i:ig in a lonn in 
whioh'the roots of the^crop oould j'eadily ma-ke use of it: but by far the gwaler 
propo,rtion was not immediately available. It was to this 'reserve stoi\^ -of 
plant fcKKl, which, by exposui^o to the infiueuce of sun .ukI an, ami by (‘ul- 
tural operati-o-ns, gradually became soluble, that then ail (miion was direcixHl. 
He desired to mfer to several factors which had an impoiiant inihumco <»n 
this question. The first was dminage; not suiiacm diainag-cn but nnder- 
ground. Tliey wanted the water to' pauss- through tlie soil, and any ex(M.*ss 
sbonki be. renmved by undoKlrains. AVith the water air was also' carricxl 
through the soil, and, as previously pointed oitt, air was an important factor 
in the conveusion of insoluble plant food to available fo-rms. Tlieri lime w-aa 
anot.be.r a.gent that should be utilised. It might.&eem strange- to- some of them 
to suggest the-app.Mcation.'of,^limedn, a.district where there" was so much lime-' 
, stone tuck; -hut'the "p'f^sence of'limestone under the soil was n-ot" proof -o-f t-h# 
presence of a sufficiency of lim© in the surface layers. Ih’eslily reckimed 
swamp land, heavy, Mack, CUV sour land, -were all benefited bv the application 
of lime. Besides the direct action of lime, he must not forget to mention 
that H's application had an important effect on the increase of bacterial action 
in th-e sou. Good cultivation was another impoadant factor in soil fertllitv. 
It bad struck him that in South Austimlia ^sufficient attention was not given 
to this point. liarge faimis were usually obstacles to gmid cultivation, by 
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which term lie meant deep and tlio-rough working of the land. The soil should 
be thoroughly opened up, to permit the access of air and moisture. They 
could not stir the soil too d^ply, provided they did not bring the raw subsoiu 
to the surface. If the soil is deep, plough deeply; but if not, plough as dee-p 
as adyisable, and break up the lower layers with another plough, but without 
bringing it to the surface. Included in good cultivation was tJie proper 
woi'king dorm of the soil preparatory to seeding, and in this connection he 
wa.s .soirry to see that on m-any farms harrows w-ere little used, H.e was a 
strong advocate O'f the diainoind-tooth harrows. Other factors he wmiiid men¬ 
tion 11X31*6 clean cultivation and a good rotation. Some crops ivere part of 
the actual preparation for another crop. Most of them had seen how* a cei'eal 
crap benefited from the growing of a legumiinous oi’op. These leguminous 
plants were the hosts of certain bacteria possessing the poiver to obtain 
nitrogen from the air, ivhich wms al'iva,ys present in ivell-cultiTated soils. 
Then other plants improved the soil, on account of their deep-rooting habits. 
In dealing with crop rotation they mnst consider the question of the utilisa¬ 
tion of tlieir cropSj and lie ivonld strongly recommend them to give increased 
attention to dairying. 

Some discussion ensued on deep cultivation, Me^ssrs. Molineux and Oald- 
ivell instancing caises ivbere the land bad been mined for a number of years 
through being ploughed too deeply. Professor Angus said he emphasised the 
difference betw^een deep cult i vat ion and deep ploughing. A\Tiere the soil was 
shallow, and the subsoil good, he would, liowerer, advise them to' deepen the 
feeding area of the crop by oocasionally bringing up a little of the subsoil, and 
exposing it to the tanieborating influence of the wmather. Mr. Fisher said he 
could bear out' Professor Angus’ remarks. There were some subsoils that 
could with advantage be gradually mixed with the surface soil. He tried 
ploughing deeply on a small area of land, and, though the first crop was 
not quite so good as on knd alongside, he had seen the benefit' of late' years. 
On >one paad of his land tliere wm a iSimall hoHow*;, into which the wnter draiii'ed 
during the middle of winter. As no crop grew* in this hollow, he filled it up 
a few years with clay from an excavation, land now on this .area he got 
just as ^good, if not better, growth than on the surrounding land. In reply 
to inquiry as to treatment of the black flats, which formed into hard cubes in 
the summer, Professor Angus salid, as the soil w*as heavily charged with 
organic matter, he would apply a good dre'ssing of lime. The first dressing 
should be from 1 to 2 tons per acre, and, .after two or three yeans, light annua! 
dressings, say, 3 cwt. to 15 cwd. They should apply the lime in whatever 
fonn was handiest.; usually freshly slaked lime spread over the land and 
liaiTow'ed in w^as the best. 

The Agbicultural Bureau. 

Mr. A. Molineux gave a short address dealing wdtli the formation of the 
Agricultural Bureau, and outlining some of the wmrk accomplished. 

AGRicui4TtmAL Organisation. 

Mr. Rowdand Camipbell read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect: ™‘Tn almost every C{uarter of the globe w-here agriculture is carried 
on this question is receiving mnch more t.han passing notice. Some raoiiths 
ago the London Time$ published a series of articles ^ o.n 
the subject, and strong support w*as given tO' the principle 
of co-operation. More than all else, one striking fact, as against 
all others, that it gave prominence to, was that in every one of tto countries 
largely supplya’iig Britain with agricultural produce Thefre had Ibeen an 
agricultuml revival, wliich has to the spreading throughout each of 
them of a more or las.s (complete network of agiicultural organisation, mani¬ 
festing itself in the .spread of agricultural education, -and in oombinatiqns 
among the agricultural cornmnnity for an endless variety of purposes, in¬ 
cluding the virtual transformation of fanning methods in accoix:la.iic.e with the 
latest developments of agricultural science; orga-nisations for the obtaining 
of agricultur«al necessaries of good quality at lesser cost: the purchase in 
cf)mmon of costly machinery, wdidch w*oukI otherwise be beyondVthe means 
of tlie small cultivator; the fonn at ion of co-opei’atir*e societies, |x)tli of pro¬ 
duction and of sale; the setffi.ng up of agricultural credit banks, as a mmns 
of keeping the fatmier out of the hands of the usuror, and enapl-ing him to 
carry on his operations more successfully; and the improvement of the indi¬ 
vidual lot of the agriculturist in many w'ays. , . Not one qf the objects 
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mentioned was^mit of tlie reach o-f or adoption, by erery fariiiinR' community 
ill this and adjoining; States. In Ireland there were in 191)3: — 

Co-O!p>enative Dairy Sociietiee 
Auxiliary Dairy Bocieties 
Co-operative Agriciiltiiral. BocietievS 
Co-operative Agricultural Banks 
Home lu'dustries Societies 
Poultry Societies 
Beekeepers 

AfdiscellaneoUiS . 

Total . 

In Great Britain 29 agricultural supply and distributive isoeieties, with 
£52,892 of capital, did biisiiieiss to the extent of £156,1)27, showing a. profit 
of £6,112. The Prenoli, Ruissiams, Danes, and othervS carry their organ^sition 
and iiLiistery of detail to the highest state of perfectioji, and they have conse- 
■quently made great headway. Standing about top is Denmark. She has 
made a most d<d:e;rmined struggle against, and has'* succe&sfnlly sunnoiiiited, 
the most a-dverse conditions whicii a country could be bnrdiuieti with. By 
adopting tire co-operative system of butter production, scientifically perfect¬ 
ing it, .slie leads the price bir liei" •('xpO'rted surplvis over" eveiw othei* c;ouiitry, 
and has now a most valuable and increasing trade. Slie :followed tin's up 
with co-operative bacon factories a.nd, co-operative egg wxdeties, and die 1ms 
organisod soeietieis for the purelmse of agrienltiiml necessities. sockIs, fer¬ 

tilisers, machine-ry, etc.-—and for many other puipcses besides, so tlmt evei*y 
branch of tlie agricultural industry is represented by its separate oo-operative 
organisation. A farmer may be a member of^ no less tlmn ten such societies. 

A writer on the subject says:.-‘The I’esult of all this eo-(>perMtiv.c effoii* has 

brought about in Denmark changes that have been walmost r>ovolutionary in 
chiaraeter, and the general pixisperity of the country is gimter than e%'er.' 
There are in the country over 1,000 co-oiperative societies, with a total of 
150,000 to 160,000 members, and a total annual turnover of over £2,000,000. 
She has nearly 1,100 creameries, and manufactAired butter to tlie value of 
£8,400,()()0. Her annual exports of agricultural products cixceed £14,000,000. 
Her bacon factories last year treated nearly a xnillion pigs; her egg societies 
exported neaily 40,000,000 dozien eggs. Her export of agricultural produce 
ite more than rivice the whole of the exports of South Australia, yet her terri¬ 
tory is not three times- larger than the- Smxth-Fjast prosper. Much more might 
be5said, but let them get to home mattei’s. At present tlieir export of butter 
only reaches for the season about 350 tons, while in Yictoria, wbea'© co¬ 
operation was more general, the export is aboixt 10,000 tons. Then the egg 
trade has never been, or never will be, worth anything as an industry till the 
business of collecting and selling is cl-ohe co-operatively. Inhere uas no reason 
why [.armors, co-operatively, should not -do all their -own stoch agency ami 
selling business, even to'having an^ cxpeid to Imndle and <\mv\ , and if 
they adopted'a strict cash business fo-r their timnsactions, in Ihe long lun 
they would fi;nd it all theil* own. All machineiy, seeds, fertalis<>rs could, 
be (lealt with ; bark mdl'B, bacon factories, butter lactories,,' egg, and poultry 
siocieti,es could be formed to deal with every product' the land user produces 
or handles.' The poseibilities in the' South-East a.kme of the dairying busi¬ 
ness,, pou,lt-ry an,icl eggs, fat lambs for expo,r(), ba-con (mring, ba-i‘k raising a.nd, 
crus'lnng, and fruit-growing for export- give wide scope a,nd opportunities 
large for ■ posisibili-ties of success under m-operative .nia.'nagemeint* ' But, as 
a last word, it will be better to grow into these things than rush into them. 

A .sliort discussion - 0 , 1181 x 04 . - Mr. Alolineux thanked the writer for thcr 
.'tronbie he had taken in pi’eparing his paper. He was a stong advocate for' 
co-operatio'n, but was not' prepa,red to 'go as far as Mr. Campbell There were 
many tilings referred to which could well be left alone* Air. Fisher and Mr. 
Caldwell supported the paper. The latter said the difficulty vvas to get the 
farmers-to co-operate, ' .’When-they started'the Onkaparinga Butter and Pro¬ 
duce Company they ^could not get sufficient support from the dairymen, and 
'.wexe compelled to'dispose ,of shares, to■ others. Now,' however, that the Com¬ 
pany ^,was prosperous,.' the .milk-suppliers were eomplai-ning heeause the non- 
|uppliera on-.-the^ shax%:li®tyw-'ere.benehted as'thew p'.ut. it, “at'their expense/^ 
'Mr. Campbell;,said„this, of coursej...was'Unfair.',. He .stroixgly'advocated^ purely 
co-operat}v,e comp'anies,, bxxt,,'where..-it''wk'S'..necessary 'to„",ohtain, outside,capital 
fair interest should he paid.':'."After .paying,,...say,''5'-per',cent, on the ca,pit'al of 
the cotnp.any^ 'the‘''''unil-k'■suppliers ahould-receive-any,'balance.' 
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Sheep Dipping. 

Air. E. E. Feiierlieerdt, of Luciiidale, read the follow lag papei on this 
sol)ject:—‘‘The losses caused by the presence of ticks or lice, or both, on 
slieep are so serioiys that dipping the flocks to rid them of these parasites is 
an absolute necessity, a fact which has long been realised and acted upon by 
most sheeppwners in the South-East. But, unfortunately, their efforts are 
partly nullified by some sheepowners who do not seem to realise that the pres¬ 
ence of these parasites does the hiami tliat is actually djone, and who do not 
trouble to diji at all, or do it in such a perfunctory manner that the result is 
little better than if not done at all, the result being that the ticks, and in 
some districts the sheep lonse, are always to be contended against; for it is 
astonishing how cjnickly infested sheep can infest clean flocks grazmg -'h 
adjoining paddocks. Sheep constaoatiy worried and irritated by the parasites 

condition, .and, losing condition, the growth of wool is interfered with ; 
while the ticks also^ cause discolouration and stain the wool, wdiicli seriously 
affects its sale. Then there is the loss of wool occastoned by the sheep con¬ 
stantly rubbing, scratching, and biting itself, which is more noticeable where 
lice are present. Woolbuyers say that wool from ticky and lousy sheep is 
in an unhealthy coiiditicn. The fibo© is unequal and* weak, and the dis¬ 
colouration is difficult to get rid of. The presence of these parasites makes 
a well-arranged dipping-bath as much a necessity as a shearing-shed. I do 
not mean tlmt every sheepowner should biiikl a dip, as with nian.y small 
holders! it is better for them to combine a.nd build a dip in common. Now, as 
to the form of dlipping-bath: local conditions may require a long, short, or 
circular bath. It is generally recognised that a long swim-batlp about 
60 feet, is the best. But, whatever style is used, it must be borne in mind 
that for dipping to be effective the sheep niust be tihoroughly soaked, and this 
reciuires an immersion of not less than a full minute. Therefore, with short 
baths, it is necessary to have .a check gate, so as to be able to keep the sheep 
in the bath the necessary time. The whole secret of success lies in the 
thorough soiakiing, and to secure this the work cannot be hurried over. Dip¬ 
ping .sheep is hard work, and, as it generally occurs during hot weather, men 
are naturally inclined to try to get through the task in record time, and the 
work is then only half done. On clean country, where every_ sheep can be 
got at mustering, fix)m one to six weeks after shearing is a suitable time for 
dipping. On rough country and scrubby heath,^ where musterers cannot 
always be^ depend'Sl upon to get eveiy sheep, dip off shears, for you ax'© 
then oeitain to get every sheep you shear. One ticTvy or lousy sheep mussed 
in dipping wi.ll, by the end of the year, undo the whole work. It must b© 
remembered that the more wool a slieep has. at dipping time the longer will 
it take to get thoroughly soaked. Avoid dipping during wet weather or 
dining the heat of the day, or late in the afternoon. ^ It is a good plan to 
yaid the sheep overnight, and dip early in the morning, finishing by 10 or 

11 a.m., and leaving them for a.n hour to drain before taking back to their 
paddock. A poiisonous dip is absolutely essential to cope with the parasites, 
roisonous dips ai© more difficult to prepare, and require more attention when 
mixe*d; but the little extra trouble is amply qompensated for in the nltamate 
result. Any of the well-known poisonous dipping compounds now on the 
market, if carefully used, will effectively kill the parasites. We use a dip 
which was recommended to ns by Profeswr Lownde, and is found in Liison's 
^Veterinaiy Pharmacopoeia.^ Its component parts are:—Arsenic, 32 oz,; 
pearlash, 32 o^z,; sulphur, 48 oz.; so-ftsoap, 48 oz .; water. 100 gallons. We 
boil the pearkiSli and arsenic in a large iron boiler for an hour, then add tlie 
sulphur and softsoap, and thoroughly stir. When thoroughly mixfd, ..Id 
gradually to the water in the bath, constantly stiiwing, We have fmmd 
thus dip very effective, and it leaves the wool bright, clean, and beautifully 
soft. The po-isonous dips require constant stirring, both before the sheep 
enter the bath and after each spell, of however short duration. It is not 
enough to trust to the sheep to do this stirring. An effective stirrer can be 
made by fastening a long, stout handle to the centre of a stout board about 

12 in. *x 10 in., and vigoroiustly work this up and down from the surface to 
the bottom of the bath. Trouble is caused in many places by hard water : 
this can be overcome by the use of soda. But it does not matter how good 
the dipping oomipound is, if the dipping is not carried out thoroughly. It 
must not be rushed through. I have heard men boast of the number of sheep 
they have put through in an hour or day, being quite proud of the fact that 
they can do' more than anyone else. These sheep are not dipped: they are 
only knocked about to no purpose. It is bad enough to have to knock the 
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skimp about lat all and, while at. it, let. tlie work he tlioronghly done, and in 
time the tick aanl louse will be, like the ^scab, a thing of the past.” 

Coaisiderabk. diiisciission eiH^ued. The Clijunn.an said lie hail^ Inn! eoii- 
si'derable .experience in the .dipping of sheep, ami U'as (pirte salmiied that 
it WMiS necessary and protitable. He did not oonsidor tlie long bath advocated 
by the writer 'iiecetseary; 30 feet in length was sutljcient. He ■wonld have 
the best self-acting t.ipboa.rd at the'! on.train.ee. .Mr. I.^'ish'i:‘ir a.gr<‘<-vd. Ho Jisked 
wliy they slioiild not dip alwa.ys .of tlie. shear's. Mr. Fc'HiniicMnMlt, in reply, 
saHl isheep were worried (jni.te enongh at. ,sl ion ring \\.illi:ont dip] ring, an.d 
he would only 'dip of tsliears whvni noceissary. 'Idie oi niat<vr;ials tor tli <3 
dip'he uS'e'd came to £3 15s. for ab'Out 5,000 to 0,000 slieop. Blxdv Inspector 
Williams said that, wliatever the oonclitions elsowJiere, soutli of Jio'rd.('rt:owji it 
was no use tiising any but the poisonous dips. Those protected the slieep 
agaifiist vermin for several mouths. Air. Cla.inpbell sugge.sted the building ol 
dips on the co-operatiTe principle, inste'a'd of each farmer rnaldrig lus own. 
They liad twO' sucli dips in AHlIicent district. M.r. Pick, saicl fie bad used 
most o'f the proprietary 'dlips, but was now using one made of ansenic, soda, 
and soap. This cpst about a sixth of some^O'f those used. Tlie proportions 
were: 1 oz. each arsenic .and soda,, dissolved in 4 galls, of water; aboid' (> bars 
of common soap were added to 200 galls, water. 

HAinYINO, 

Mr. P, 1:1. Suter gave a. short addresi^ on '‘Dairying.’^ He de.jdt with the 
necessity for co-operation, and the resultis achieved by co-operative effort in 
varions countries. The main points to be considered in s.ucceasfiil dairying 
wei'e breedin^^, feeding, water supply, cleanliness, and condort of stock. The 
averajie cow in this State was a poor milker ; but by judicious breexling and 
selection the yield of tlie herd coul'd be greatly imiprovo'd. Sxitricient atieii- 
tion WAS not given t.o the provision of food for the glairy cows. Ensilage v“as 
specially advooate<l, and the speaker advised ‘dailymen to grow” sorgbuin, 
maize, oats, and other crops specially for ensilage. The overground tub- 
silo, wdiich would hold 100 tons ol ensilage, and wdueh cost :£25 to ooiistruct, 
wms described. The necessity for cleanliness in milking, and care of the 
cream, frequent delivery of milk or cream, to the factory, the feeding of 
calves, etc., were also dealt w-ith. A shoI’t^ discussion followed. 

NEXT CONFERENCE. 

It was unanimously decided that tlie next Con Fere rice be liekl at 
Kingston. 

tSo.M„E Essentials TO SrccBssFUL F.KriT Cultitre. 

Mr. Geo. (Ho'rticultural Instructor) ad,drested the Confei'onee on 

the above subject, and explained that he .recognised lie was speaking to 
farmers, aii'd not. gard,eners. In. consequence of this, lie wisbed t'O' trea-tHtie 
subject from an' elementary standpoint', because, as he travelled about tlie 
oo'Untry and saw ■ fruit t'lees planted, under very unsuiliable conditions, and 
subjected toi either neglect or mista-ken methods of ti%atment, lie wonderex! 
if tl,ieir owners, were fully alive tO' the needs of tb,e t.>rees. Wlixm forms 
and functions of the various parts of a flowering plant were dealt ivitli in 
botanical hooks, usua.lly some, small ^g-awlen plant "was use(,i m a. type. , M'hen 
the a.ve.rage man looked upon a fruit tree-he was apt from such a superficial 
glance to assume that, it w,as a veiy lia.rdy thing, and did not. need ai-ten- 
tions' which ordinary garden plants required. He a®urod them, thfc was not 
SO', fo-r while a fruit tree would withstand much' greater neglect than so.m€, 
garclen crops, still,' to be brought to a high', state of perfection and yield 
'satisfacto'ry results to its owner,., 'the trw must receive treatment in, keeping 
with its .needs. , He then briefly described the structure and 'functions of 
the .leaves, stems, roots, .and the roothairs common tO' .fruit trees. The fact 
that all"of the., sust^ning properties' which'.the tree drew from, t.he soi'I had 
to, be taken imTOlution form. thrO'Ugh these-tender distended cells, which-pro- 
.jeet' from the.sides of the 'sm'aller roots, iust behind their tips; was emphasised. 
Those were the, real working pioneers of the' root syst.em., which sent out their 
feelers into 'the soil' foraging^,, for food.;. Tender'and brittle ar, the unfolding 

, leaves, of the top,-th*^ - requir^ .their.'surrounding, media~4he 'earth-.»to be 

'in- a^suitable mechanical,'oondition,,'.'if .they 'Wereto'make good pmigress in 
ramifying ,ite bixlk,,...'!^;,growers ■.■examine.-,.these ,rootb-airs .w.ith' a ' magnifying 
glass, and, then -'ask',if -'.it .were,'.reasoh.ah:lie''to 'expect'' trees ■''■■to progreis when 
planted i;n hard", compacted,, un-aeratc'd 'Soils,. ..or .in positions .wliere stagna.nt 
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water bespcklened tlie soil around the roots, preventing the access of oxygen, 
e\ssentiial to the^ lif-e of_ the roots!, and the ^soil; baoteria,, or those 
tree chemica] activities whioh are always at work i,n. eartlik laboratory. 
Tlie largrr roots, ^^'bicil were sO' readily seen and generally regaided as the 
whole of the root system, were practicallj’ only conductors ot the niitrinieiit 
al)sorl>e-d by the ixwthairs, and served as anchors, as it W'ere, by which the 
tret^ n'as held in ite pOLsition in the soil. Many persons in iplanting a young 
tree^ put. its roots into a nai'Tow hole, stamped the soil upon them, and then 
awaited results, which were usually of an unsatisfactory nature. In reten¬ 
tive .soils such boles weie equivalent to flower-pots from which the root- 
hound or stagnated plant could not be repotted. Better, in his opinion, to 
prepare the whole of the soil a foot or 15 inches deep than to dig holes 6 fe'^t 
square and 3 teet deep for the reception of each tree. In a completely 
pInquired orcliar'd the roots ran freely through the soil, and secured not only 
a larger feeding' area, but better anchorage. They also stood a better chancx^ 
of escaping injury from stagnant water. In training the top of the ^ tree 
the _ requirements of the foliage in the direction of securing an even d'stri- 
buti'on of sunlight and air must receive proper recognition. The distribution 
of sunLiglit was necessary, because to its action the free development of the 
greeo-coloure'cl matter in the leaveus—ealled olilorophyll—was due, and by its 
aid these green particles weie enabled to utilise the carbon in the atmosphere 
to l)uild up tliose w^oocly parts which are made familiar to most in the form 
of eliarcoial in partly bunit wood. Leaves when densely crowded becoine 
pale, and but tardily carry out their duties as absorbers of gaseous foorl 
Ca7'l)'0ii was taken into the plant in combination with oxygen through small 
api^rtnres in. tlie leaves, and this usually to-ok pla,ce more freely by the 
assistariee of inoist atmosplieres. The neicessity for spacing tlie brandies, so 
tliat a fair measure of sunlight and air surrounds each leaf, would become 
appaieut to .rinyoiie who looked at a tree from this point of view. The 
<loveloipnient. of proper colour in the skins of the fruits, and the accumulation 
of flavours and sugars in them, also depend largely upon the offices performed 
})y direct .sunlight. Most diseases and pests lurk in the seclusion affoided 
by ci-owded trees, and in consequence good health and economic results ara 
obtained by properly training the tops. The pruning applied to^ the tree 
other tha‘n tlie actual shaping was done to divert its energies into certain 
ehaniiels, to the paidial suippression of others. A fruit tree was grown for 
its fniits, and, in economic fruit culture, the boundary of over-production 
of fruit, to the exclusion of much woody growth, was always perilously ap¬ 
proached. When this process of stuntang was carried sufficiently far., and 
fruitage predominated unduly over leafage, other processes of stimulation, 
such as feeding the roots and reducing the possibilities of fruiting by cutting 
away flower-buds during the winter, were resorted to. This enabled the 
balance of giowth to be regained, and the tree to gather up further energy 
for a subsequent period of fruit production. In most parts of this State 
sliel+er against strong winds w’as necessary. If the natural contour of the 
ginund pix>vMe<i such shelter, they could not have an^ything better, otherwise 
sorao living shelter belt was needed. Before planting shelters, he asked them 
to look around the neighbout'hood and see if a local tree or shrub well suited 
to tlie prexuiiling conditions coxild be found. The Gasuarinas or sheaoaks and 
bulloaks ap(peared to him to be woidhy of a trial for this purposei, as in 
Nature tbey grew* in the most exposed positioais', and appeared to lie more 
moderate in their demands upon the soil than many exotic trees now used 
as shelter belts around orchaids. The annual tillage of the orchard was of 
the utmost importance, even after the original operations of preparing the 
.soil had heen faithfully followed. In most parts of South Australia he 
thought the great problem to deal with was the conseiwatlon of the motstiire 
in the soil, tn places in Victoiiia, where the yearly rainfall amounted to about 
27 inches, the orchaids were drained by tiles underground, and thus the root- 
feeding area was greatly inci’eased. He recommended that people should 
cultivate the wdiole of the surface of the orchard, and not merely a space 
around each tree. Some people grew other crops between the trees; but he 
did not approve of that, as it took away moisture from the trees*. The cul¬ 
tivation of the whole of the surface should be continued right throujgh the 
summer, in order to conserve the moisture. Then they must feed their fruit 
trees also. Trees must exhaust the soil as rapidly^ at any rate, as ordinary 
crops, and what w’-as extracted from the wsoil in the way of fruit must eventu¬ 
ally be returned to it in the form of manures. Looking at fruitgrowing 
from a domestic point of view, he said the first thing a man thought of when 
he began to grow fruit was to grow it for the use of his household. He must 
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not allow liiiiuseii to be -divshearteinecl by failures. Wlieiii Iig went tii for 
it, let him select, the best sorts and plant them. In iimiiy fann orclniixis they 
found old varieties, some of which, would not sell now._ It was of little use 
to have fine fruits that were not saleable, because, _ after the^ wants __of the 
iio-use wei’e supplied, the rest must be given to the pigs. ^ But Im could select 
varieties—plums, for example—that would make good jiuiis, piK\si'r\es^, a-nd 
di'ied fruits. A man who. grew plums should be able to siipph Iuium‘ 11; with 
tliem all the. year t.hrough in one o-f these forms, lie tliouglit flw‘ h{)nK3 gar¬ 
den had been much neglected by tlie rural poipulation of ,A.iistralia ; but lie 
oontended tliat. tlie establishment of a garden round a. liouse \\-"ent tVir to 
make it a. hoime. He reaneinbered sc'eiiig in a work on the :niaki:ng_ of 
gardeiiLS two pictures. One showed a resicleince, pvith scarer'ly any tiling 
around it, and no trees or shruhs. BeloAv it were the words : ‘‘A house.'’ 
On the other page was pictured a residence, surrounded by a plaiitation of 
trees, giwving luxuriantly, and it was called “A home.” He was very much 
impressed by that. Making the home and its surroundings pleasant and 
attractive would do much to. keep the 5 "oung men of the family on the farm, 
aB'Cl from running into the towns tO' become policemen,^ railway porters, etc. 
'With regard to- commercial fruitgrowing, he did not ieel so miidi et homo 
that afternoon, as most of the fruit-sellers who were present had gone, in 
the present day commercial fruit - culture was specialised,_ and in <mt6ri:ng 
upon it one needed to be posted up, not only in the qn,-ilities and va'neties 
of fruits, but also, as to the markets, and whether the favourite f:ruii'.s would 
grow well in tb-e locality. It was importaait to kno-w wlial: wits going i:o takf 3 
in the market. Some men watched the markets, and took advantage of any 
new variety of fruit that came out tliat was popular and valuable, and they 
succeeded. As far as the export trade was concerned, it was very little good 
growing a fruit that would not take in tlie European max'-ket. They had 
found out what was liked in Europe, and what covikl be grown }jer<\ and 
they Avere no.w trying to grow that article. They must wateli the bhiropean 
market keenly, axid notice what was in fashion. They inust keep abreast of 
the times, not only in the prodiictioii of the article in demand, but in keep¬ 
ing up the quantity and quality of it. There was a personality in all busi¬ 
nesses; and it seemed to him that in fruitgrowing personality^ urns a great 
po.int. He could tell them how to grow fruit, but he could not make them 
successful business men. They would notice a lot of land cut up someAvhere 
for fruitgrowing, and settled as a fruit colony. One man Avould be seen to 
go ahead fro.m the vei'y start. Why? It was simply the pei’sonality, the 
adaptability, of the man that put him fo^rward in that way. If a man had 
not the poAver Avithin himself to. develop, he would never reach the top in his 
'business. 

The Need oe a Policy to Posteu Ackioitltube. 

Air. R. Caldwell read a paper on ^‘Th© Need of .a Policy to Foster Agri- 
'cultur-e” to the foillo.win.g' effect:—“Whatever views w© may e.ntei"tain with 
rega'rd to what does or does not oonsHtut© State socialism, we cannot shut 
our eyes to tlm faH that the Go.vemnieints of -all civilised coiuntries at the 
present time are doing som.ething to foster the progress of agriculture. Soil 
and .cliniaie nm, without question, controlling conditions O'f no. mean irnpo.rt.- 
ance; but there is no denying the fact that, even where 'there are not'par** 
ticulaiiy favourable conditions, satisfactory results haA^e been .obtained. wlien 
an enquiry is made, it will be seen that succ<»s is alAvays 'clue to. the .operation 
■of certain; causes. As Shakespeare says: ‘There is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which, ^ taken ■ at the flood:, leads o.n to fortune/ On .land, m on sea, 
certain conditions must be observed' if we desire to succeed in o-ur under* 
takings. Knowledge of the x*ight soil . is indispenaable. If w© d-esire to 
hecome and remain productive competitor in the world^s xnarkets, we must 
be able to do' as others are,doing. It is not to^ be expected that p,©ople 
who know no-thing about what is being don© elsewhere can understand what 
is the m-O'st profitable line of policy to pursue in order to secure the best 
results from a given line of industry. The right sort of knowledge can only 
be gained by experience, and where the many ar© working this knowledge 
is more likely to be gained than in the small settlement. It therefore^ 
desirable that our producers should be put in poasessioU of the most reliable 
and up-to-date mformation, and this can only b© obtained by people seeing 
what others are doing, dr having the knowledg©' brought to them by the 
special instructor, or by means,of object-lessons. In this connection a mode! 
...fa.rm, whether in;'the hands bf"a private'individual,or' the,'. State; could ,b© 
,:made to serve an ' impoH.giint 'purpose.',,'i have'.sometimes ,thoU'ght that it 
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would be crediibable to the Government, and highly beneficial to the producers, 
if a few practical and observant men were sent to other countries from time 
to time to enqiiire into the methods that were there adopted, with the view 
of bringing back Iviioivdedge that could be* made of great aissistaiice to^ their 
ffedlow'-countryinen. Care would need to be taken to secure the selection of 
those whose services would justify the expenditure. From a natio.nal point 
of view the exjpenditui’e could be made to prove a splendid investment. Of 
coiu'se, a good (purpose has been served by bringing in experts who have 
gained knowledge and accumulated experience in other countries. At the 
saine time, a better purpose would be served by sending those who were 
thoroughly familiar 'with the characteristics of soil, climate, and mod© of 
liiisbandi'y tlxat obta.in here to observe the methods adopted by the cultivators 
of similar produce in other countries. Now, the advancement of agricul¬ 
ture has received a little attention of late years by our Governments, but the 
policy adopted hitheito lias been of a fragmentary character. It has been a 
sort of go-as-you-please. It has lacked a systematic, to say notliing of a 
scientific, basis, and clear lines of procedure.' It has Irad neither beginning, 
middle, nor eu'd. It has had a sort of vague existence—something like the 
Oouncil of Agi’icultui’e, whose duties it would need an expert of no mean 
order to'define. To stimulate and assist progress—if the State is to interfere 
at a 11^—it- is absolutely necessai*y that we should have a vigilant and well- 
jiualified executive. There must be no I'emissness in attention, no clashing 
in duties, no uncertainty regarding procedure, but clear knowledge otf official 
intentions, and that determinatdon and assurance that properly arranged 
business can only give. If Government does anything, it ought to be doiiie 
in the most systenratic manner. No-w, the question is: What should Govern¬ 
ment do? Well, as we have a Department of Agriculture, clear working 
lines should be dra..Avn. The vSecietary should be a pei’son well grounded in 
the practice and theory of agriculture, and it sliould be his^ duty to see 
that tlie policy of the Depart-ment is given effect to. Tlie State should be 
mapped -out in districts, and representatives should constitute a Bond ot • 
Agriculture, to a<lvise the Minister, and take such action as -would tend to 
the im}>roveTOenf of existing methods. Arrangements should^ be made for 
holding oonferences in each of the districts at least once during the year— 
somewhat as at present--and for this purpose the Agricultural Bureau should 
be organised and classified into groups. Arrangements should be made for 
the delivering Oif lectures at stated times in each of the distracts. Four 
lectures at least should be giv-^ from a central position in each group, at 
that time of the year when special knowledj^e would be most in demand. The 
general expenditure would need to be limited'; but within the limit the 
Department should be given a fre6 hand. It should be armed with full 
executive powerOf cotirse, this programme is capable of improvement ; but 
it serves to indicate the line of policy that might be adopted to give the 
producers the benefit of information collected from a wider surface and more 
varied experienoe than tliey can be expected to command themselves. The 
idea is to bring within their reach and make available information that will 
enable them to tuim the resources of our country to better account, and 
help them to do their w-ork in a more satisfactory manner, and earn an 
honest liyelihood with less difficulty during the straggle for existence that 
producers in all parts ofi the world are bound to engage in.’' 

Owing to tlie length of the programme there was no discussion on the 
paper, but Profeesor Angus, in a few remarks, expressed his appreciation of 
the main purpose' of the writer, and said that with m'any of the. suggestions 
he was in accord. ^ Mr, Caldwell had suggested ^that the Agricultural Bureau 
system should be itaproved, but h© did n-ot- indicate in what way. So far m 
the p'olioy of the Department was concerned, he hoped to be able to- tell them 
shortly thiat a definite programme had been worked out . 

Wool-classing and Sheep-breeding. 

Mr. Geo. Jeffrey gaye a short address on this subject. In classing wool 
they had to bear in mind the fact that different types of fabrics were made 
from different types of wool, and that even wool from different parts of the 
same sheep were utilised for different purpos^. The classer, therefore, had 
to bear in mind when doing his work the various typ-c« and qualities of wool 
in a sin^e sheep and the various textiles and fabrics manufaertured and 
therefore the woolgrowers would see the necessity of keeping the different 
qualities of wool apart-, in order to stimulate competition among the buyers. 
He would also remind them that there was another important factor in w-ool* 
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classing, a,iid tlnat was tliiait the varions types ot' u'ool <hi o.ne siieep lin'd, tot,ally 
different- value. Fo-r instance', tlie ffeece might bring Is. per it)., the piewB 
6d., and the loclis only 3d.-on 4d., so that it wo-uld not at all pay to- have them 
all’together, ■ or to have them indifferently separated. The various, types 
must be separated with skill and the utmost care. _ It was diflioiilt to lay 
down haid-ancUfast rules^ in wo-ol-cliassing: they had to carefiill.y note; ;the 
circumstanoes. They should bear in ^ mind that there -conId be over-dasRuig. 
Large buyers i^refene'd to buy certajn qiiantitles,_ and if the. clip were nrido 
into t'OO' 'many classes it might limit tiie competitio'-n. ..b'o-r s,r.nall. k)t« tliere 
was .lass oompetitio!',r’>. He wo-uldi a(fcrengl.y ■ advise small m-c'tn 'to' tl'i,at 
they liad not too mariy classes. The W'Oolgro-wer sliould also be ca-relii] in 
S'Ceing that his slieep were shorn well. They should be sho-rn with t;l:ie. .firat 
blow,, for second cuts appreciably reduced the price of a clip. They should 
skirt carefully, but n'Ot toO' deetply. See that the fl^ce w.as rolled carefully 
and neatly, for first impimsions went a long way with a woolbuyer. Extra 
heavy and vez*y coarse and discoloiured fleeo^ should be kept separate. If 
a, buyer saw a ba-d fleece among good fleeces it created a bad impi^siion, and 
probably the price of the whole parcel was reduced.. In this district they 
had an extremely high class of Merino sheep. Their district zvas specially 
favoured in this respect, when they could take sheep to Melbourne and win 
clianipiofi prims. He would, however, advise young Tarmers not to btiy sheep 
from flocks simply because the clip brought liigh prices. That the wool of 
a flock brought 17d. in the market was no cjiteinon that they were the most 
profitable sheep. They might have a light wool, and they would get quality 
at the expense of weight. It would be better fo-r tliem to keep sheep wliicli 
gave a good-weight clip of medium tpiality. Liglvt-weiglit sheep weie of 
little use to the farmer. If they bred, tliey should .select from a good flock 
which gave fair returns all round. The li^ht and bright-zvo'olkxl m&&p were 
not profitable. If tliey went in for liambs for export, He advised tliom to use 
as sires tlie I)or.S'et-Horn and Shropshire with Merino ewes. 

Lantern Lecture, 

Mr. P. H. Snter showed a number of views of dairy cattle, up-to-date 
appliances, factories, tub-silo-, etc., and gave an interesting description of the 
principal points of each. 

^ During the evening vocal and instrumental music was provided fov local 
residents ; and votes of thanljs tO' the vitsitore, to the Chairman and Hon. 
Secretary of the local Bi'anch, and to- those who had jmsisted, brought a very 
successful gathering to a close. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. * 

Wandearah, March 20« 

Present —Messrs. Miiiulay (chair). Wall, Davidson, Dick, Birks, E. h. 
and K, J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Fort Piime Conference. —The Chairman i-eported at lengtii osi proceed¬ 
ings of this Conference. 

Cattle Co.mplaint. —Members reported that a considerable nninber of 
cattle had died recently throughout the di.strict. One farmer lost ten cows in 
three ipontlis out of a herd of fifteen. The appearance of the organs of the 
dead aninials varied coilsiderahly, and meiuOers were iiicLined to agree with 
Veterinary Surgeon Desmond that dry bible was only one effect aacl not tiie 
cause of the trouble. With some animals the bible appears all right, but the 
iuugs are affectea. une member thought that inferior food was at the bottom 
of the troulrle, hrit it was pointed out that one of the farmers who had lost a 
number of cows fed his stock on bran and good hay chaff. 


WepowiCf March 24. 

PkESENT —Messrs. Hanna (chair). Gale, Smith, McNamara, Bishop, Orrock, 
Cdirystal, and Halliday (Ho!i. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Shoeing Hohses. —Mr. E, Sinitli read a paper on tins subject. Nature 
provided the horse's foot with sufficient orotection for natural condition.s, out 
as man used him on hard land and metalled roads he must provide artificial pro- 
t4eetion in the form of shoes. The kind and shape of shoe, size and weight, 
will depend upon various circumstances, but in shoeing the horse care should 
be taken to interfere as little as possible with the natiiral protection. The 
shoe should he ipade to fit the hoof, and should be full size. It was better for 
it to be a little too large than too small. The farm horse in this district was 
free from many ills that exist in other localities, such as sand cracks, corns, 
etjG- This was owing to the fact that they only required to be shod to pre¬ 
vent their becoming tender-footed from the heat of the ground,_ and in parte on 
account of the stony nature of the country. In shoeing their horses he ad¬ 
vised cutting the hoof level, then fitting the shoe, taking care that ft is quite 
level and straight. With the smooth side of the rasp remove a little of the 
hoof at the heel—not more than the thickness of ordinary paper. Then drive 
in tlie nails, but not too high; three-quarters of an inch was quite sufficient. 
Draw the nails down with the pincers, rasp away the piece of hpof drawn down 
by the nail, and clench. Remove any po%-tion, of the hoof that may stand over 
the shoe, but do not t4uch it anywhere else with the rasp. jMemhers generai!,v 
agreed with, the paper. 


Utera PlalnSv March 18. 

pRESENT—Messrs. Jacobs (chair), Barritt, Gale, Hale, West, Guidera, 
Ramsey, Deei', Venning, and a number of visitors. 

The 'Weather. —Mr. Willett read a paper dealing with the changes in the 
weather, and quoted from an article on forecasting the weather. Music and 
singing were indulged in, and an enjoyable evening spent. 


Kaninantoo, March 17. 

pRESENT—Messrs. Lehmann (chair), Lewis, Mills, Hair, R. and J. Down¬ 
ing (Hon. Sec.). 

CattIjE Gomi*laint.— Some discussion on this subject took place. Members 
who had made careful examinations of the carcases of animals that had died 
from the complaint agreed with Teterinary Surgeon Desmond that dry bible 
W'as one of the effects, and not the cause, of the trouble. Some members 
thought some cleficiency in the food was the cause, as they had noticed that 
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before showing any outward-symptouis of the disease, the aniiiials would be 
fotii'id chewiiig, bdiieSi dead ^rabbits, ■old.. shoes_^, other sribstaiKx.ssy';.A_ Jai^ge 
iiiiiiiber of cattle have died tliis year in this distidct. 

Thk Wob,lb'’s Air.. Lewis read a-paper on this .siil>.ieet, (piotiug 

the raijifall of various weil-kDowii districts of tlie old country, and also ^ae 
extreiiie records ill different parts of tile,a'orld. . " 


Caica, March 25. 

FKKSKNT—lVlesss. ..Flush (cliair), .liownuui, M'ilcott, Tlioinas, and Newbold 
(Hon. Sec.), and tiiree visitors. 

Rabbits. —Discussioji took place on tlie best method of poisoning I'aldrits. 
Air. iiowinaii fav^onred the iise of jam poisoned wteo. s^ ryclinine; phosphoi'ised 
pollard was doubtless best for large runs, but w'as too (la.ngerous on small liold- 
ings. IMr.Wilcott foiind strychnirie and jain very effective., but thoiiglrt plios- 
pliori'sed ])ollard clieaper and quicker. Air. Newbold found the phosphorised 
pollard very effective, hut care ninst. he taken in laving it. He had lost lOi) 
sheep since December fi'om phos})horus poisoning. Tlie baits suould not be laid 
on or around tlie burrows or alongside.tlMi^feuces. Hot water slionld lie used 
when mixing the dissolved phosphorus with the pollard; bisnlpliide of carbon 
should be used to-dissolve tire poiisoii. ^'^Aleiiibers: w that the safe.st 

way was to plough a furrow, place the baits in it, and aftei* sufficient time lias 
elapsed dor the baits to ;dotheir/wod\, pfoiioh the .furrow in. .. . , 

. Gladstone/April .1* , ,, 

”'' H^irhsir^!i'~A!,essr;d'[Chill (chaii.d'','Rundl.e,:'Goodes,' Ihdis!'. ^liu■rto■Ib' Ooo.k,' 
Byayley, and \\dri.iiTUi 

tPiCKLiN^i AYjikat.^—A lost the ineinbers favoured pickling, the seed on the 

as theie was a better oipp,ortiinity o»f wetting all the seed with a pickle of 
iinitorni .strength, it was .adinitted thd dipping, the seed was prolialdy the 
quicker method. 

BtTffNiNO Stubblbs.-—S everal members advocated this practice, and it was 
suggested that it was open to questioxi whether, it-would not pay to burn in 
order to destroy weed seeds, and’ so be able to crop the land more frequently, 

' AlANAOEAfBNT OF BfiEEP.-—Air. Braylev read a paper on this subject. 
Rightly managed', sheep were very profftable on tlie faiTii, providing meat for 
the house, assisting to .keep the farm dean', and bringing in Substantial re¬ 
turns from wool and laiiibs. Care must be tPkeii not to overstock; it was bettor 
to eiT on the other side. I’lie farmer should be very careful that he starts irn 
right lines. The matter of the bleed will depimd upon the niain object in 
view, but the best of its kind within the reach of the farmer sh on Id be oIh 
tained. Whether wool or lambs are tne main ol)ject, the Alerlno will be the best 
for the foundation stock. For wool keep the pure. iMerino, and for lamlis cross 
with so,me of the larger breeds. To keep tip and improve the standard of the 
flock constant culling mt»sf be resmffed to; -, ,This is best (|oih‘ at shearing time, 
vhen all the old and inferior stock should be culled out. To sec*ur(^ tlie b(‘st 
results the sheep must have a plentiful suiffily of feed and wafer, <’specially tlie 
latter when on the stubliles. Tliey will do better if they can go to water when¬ 
ever they want it, quieter they can lie. left the better. Bheep that 

have to\l)e. driven To >vater'do not,do''so' wel}, besides which,'the ffeeee gets 
dirtier. vSlieep thaf' ai-e made to do the work of the scarifier on the stithhlcs 
cannot grow such clean ivool as otherwise. With care they can, however, be 
made to materially assist in keeping down the weeds and still carry a gijod 
average clean fleece. Air. Bravley illustrated his remarks with samples of 
wools. Gleaning the fallo.w and/reaiung fat lani,b^ .4e not go together under 
average conditions. The ewes a/ntf Ihmbs niust be provided with plenty of food 
in order that the, latter may be in the best of condition for marketing.' AVliei'c 
lucerne can be grown it is unequalled for Tamb-rearing. Blieniing sliouid be 
finished before the grass seeds, etc., were likely to get into the wool."' Too much 
classing sliould not be altempted with 'small flocks. dust tak(‘ off the belly 
‘woolj theh tenioyewall',the: dirty''edges''a,nd stained'-oi^'diseblouTed i>arts. ■ ' Irr 
putting up the •ts-'ocl it was' sufficient to class it as Hemu lanil)s, bellies, 
pieces, and locks. An interesting discussion followed, members g<merallv 
agreeingwith'tlie''p'aper. ^ 
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Peti Wei i. m^rcp, . .25. 

J:^RKSKNT~~i\lessr,s. \\'. Peuiia icliair), K. aucl A. P.eona, Norton, Baytoii, 
iiiid Fiddaiiiann (hloii. Sec.), atid two visitors. ' ■ ■ ■ 

Hoads.—M r. (.^ (dies forwarded a. paper dealing with the'diffitoilties’'jN- 
perit'iiced lyv tlie tarniers in carting tlieir-prodiice: tos n.varketj on aceoont of tlr? 
f)ad condition of tlie roads. ; .• •];. ‘ . p 

S'l'KATriiNiNK F()k IhiisoNiNO Haii^ R‘ep'l>y to enq.n'irynas' to best iiiBatis 

of dissolving strs'clinine for poisoning^ pollard, iiieiirbers nsed'^vinegar.-* ^'Ikey 
recoinnieiided mixing the strychnine with .jam instead of with'poliard, using as 
inncl) poison as will lay on'a shilling to 2 Ih.-of'jam.^ > t i <• d -• ' /• 

Drays w. WACiO.\s 'FOR WmuTCARlgNcr.—This ' 'subject ; \Va‘$ ’.di'scnSfeed at 
sonn.^ length, inosi: of the meinbeFs’preferring the-dray to the ■,wggoii.* Thteo 
horses harnessed ahreast was fa\mured, as'cne'twoyontriggers toqk the' sway off 
the sbafter. The respective Jnerits_ of btoad and harrow tires were referred to. 


• ■ ' , J :• ■ M-- ■ ^ , 

Wopdslde, March 27. 

pRi-iKRN'iV-Mcssi's, Caldwell (chair), Lanterbacli,. 'Drogeiunller, , Keddie, 
linrciuMis, Fowler, .Kleinsclnnidtv W.. arid . H .,:Holibvisch,:.and Eviglies (Hon. 
Sec.). : . ^ 

.FNSiLA(it:.-~The Hon. Secretary read a short'paper on ‘hi B^ew Reasoms 
Why Fariners Don’t Make Ensilage and a Bew Reasons Why The.y Should.” 
Ten or fwelve years ago there were a dozen or more fanners in ' -this district 
making ensilage, where to-day there was only orie or turn. AVhy uvas tins? 
Beeauso tlie ensilage tliON' made, instead of being a first-class'food, was almost 
wortbless,’either lieing rotten and stinking, or dry, like poor, nionldy hay. 
The crop was either let get too di*y before it was carted to the stack or pit, or 
not enongii weight put on to tins material ■ when it wan there. Nearly all 
the articles you road on making ensilage advise letting the crop lie for a time 
to wilt or dry a little before carting; also'when stacked, to let it stand for a 
few 'days ‘witlio’iit the weight on, to let the temperature rise to a certain height. 
Both vvere great mistakes,^ and two of the principal reasons wdiy making*euss- 
lage is not the success it should be. The crop must tie carted as soon aS pos- 
sd:>le, more especially if it he oats, •wheat, or bar ley v.or anytime with a hollow 
stem. The more cim^er, Inceriie, clanclelion; or anything with a'solid tetein, 
the {letter the ensilage will be; in fact, it is almost impossilikA to make a good 
ensilage witiwwlieat or oats by tliemselves.- The w^eight should be put on as 
soon as tliey linished carting, or the'ternoeratiire will •soon be too high, and 
it will take more weight than they Avon Id care to put'on to lower it. The 
ensilage when open for use will be found* to be a very dark broAvn colour, with 
little moisture 'in, and instead of being a first-class feed Avili be almost rvorth- 
less. Aiiouief olijection to the making of-enKilage \Vas the iabonr attached to 
tire \veiglmTig of it, but if they got a gtjod ‘silage it '-ivas worth all the 
tronhle. One of the principal reason.s why they shonld 'make .. was it was 
such a splendid (diange for co'iv.s when everytlung else wms so dryj it kept 
tlieni healtliy and in good condition at a small cost: What w'oidd make poor 
hay would luake gmid ensilage, and they •ooiild citt the crop in time to plough 
the land for summer crops snch as make or millet,-and by doing the same keep 
the land free rimn weeds, if there was more emilage an the district this dry 
year tlu'.v wunilcl not hear of so many dairy cows dyinglof nn unknown cliseascn 
(Mr." Hutchens sa id ■; lie - a'lways: made-some.'ensilage, and'‘fOnncT it the'best feed 
he could give tlie (xyws at this time of the year to keep up“tlie milk .s'np|)ly. 


Butcv March 21V • ' ' 

Fifes fiHT---Messrs,,. A, Scdiroet-enydctmiA*)., '.br.' Beliroeter,' Barnes.,, 'Commons, 
>Stevens,, Hamdorf, Sharnran,, and Sec,)i' ■ ' 

•.Rheeu GoMnuAiNT.,-—Air.. GoinniOBsfrej^rted, tliat .a" number of hi's ''.sheep 
were suffering from soane complaint. At iitt-a pink or red film appeared over 
the eye; this gradually spread and thickened until the animal was quite blind. 
The eves tlieii seemed to hurst, and the sheep soon died. He had lost 15 head, 
and 10 others werc^ affected, Ale-ssrs. Schroeter stated that the first symptoms 
were similar to a trouble that affectkl ueaidy the whole of their flock sotne years 
ago, but they did not. Io.se any animals. ' . : 
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Davenport, March 16. 

Prksknt—M es.sfs. Treinbatli (chair), Rohcrts. Hoklxworth, and Lecky (Hon. 

Bw.), aiul nine visitors. 

liAnBiTS.---]Mr. F. 11 Katliboae gave an interesting address on “Tlie llab» 
bit : A Pest or a Food.” He tirst ret'erred to tlie rabbit in other oovintnes, its 
habits, and its introduotion to Australia, jiabits of the rabbit in Anstralia 

are too well known to need dwelling on^; they have proved their adaptability to 
all sorts of climates and eonditionSj and it is only a question of time when the 
rabbit will he fonnd throughout the entire eontineut. They iu*e steadily push¬ 
ing their way north and west; in Queensland, South Australia, Victoria, and 
New' Soutii \vales they are already in possession, and in tVestern Australia they 
are to he fonnd in increasing jinmbers, and, in spite of fences and other de¬ 
vices, are still advancing, fie thonght it a conservative estimate to say that 
their feeding .capacity was ecinal to that of half of their domestic stock. ^ He 
was certain that the late drought, bad as iv was, would have been far easier to 
tide over had tiiere been no rabbits. It is in tlie destruction of fodder bushes, 
wdiich have formed so great a stand-by in former dry years, tliat the serious 
nature of the mattei' lies. In this district, altliough the past two years have 
had a fair rainfall, on places where there has been no stock whatever the 
country is quite l)are. He had fenced a small paddock, in no way differing 
from the surrounding country, on which there is a good growth of bushes and 
grass; wiiilst outside, where there had been no stock, but the rabbits have had 
access, it is (piite destitute of feed. From what he saw recently on the Ainr- 
ray, which country he was well acquainted with before the coming of the rab¬ 
bit, he was convinced that unless some feasible plan could be formulated to keep 
the animal in due bounds the whole of pastoral Australia will steadily deterio¬ 
rate, and never carry the stock it did in its original condition, whatever the 
seasons may be. The aniMiaLlo»%s imvaiiie of stpek aiid‘w*ges paid in cikstrnc- 
tion must at least be one millioai steiTiiig. AVere this fact thoroughly grasp¬ 
ed by tlie people of Australia it would be seen to be of more consequence than 
anything else that now occupies the attention of their legislators. The ques¬ 
tion resolves itself into two issues, vias., should the rabbit be considered a pest 
to be ruthleistsly exterminated, or can it be regaixled as a food which slioiikl be 
profitably utilised. Personally, he did not believe it would ever be iiossible to 
exterminate them. The present methods of destruction simply thin them out, 
biK leave enough to niultiply. It is now proposed to introduce some disease, 
blit althougli he had not sufficient scientific knowledge to pronounce^ on the 
matter, he had the gravest doubts as to the wisdom of such a proceeding. It 
may lie that experiments conducted in Fi'ance may give a different result here 
owing to climatic and other causes, and if it is determined to conduct such 
experiments here they sliopld take place on various islands off the coast till the 
certainty that any such disease cannot be cGmniuuicated to either stock or hu¬ 
man lieings is proved. If such experiments are successful, it must be borne 
in mind that the export ti’ade in tinned and frozen rabbits must at once ceasf>, 
and a eertaiir ahioiuitv.of'n-evenue be foregone till otlier soiirces of su|>ply t.ake 
its." place.' It is cont.ended ,by’'\sonie that,'.as., tlie" rabbit: is t?. soni'ce of 'enqiloy- 
ment to tnany, eiigage'd.. in trapping, and skinning, the presence of them is not 
all evil; but,, on this reasoning, a plague ca..n'be.also'said to have its redeeming 
featuim from the employment it furnishes to undeitakers, medical men, and 
chemistB. ' The b.road, fact must'remain that-had t.hey tlie proportionate num¬ 
ber of stock now shonkleied out by the rabliit there would liave been more em¬ 
ployment ..and dktributaon'of money. If lie s,pe.nt. :€100 in destroying rabbits, 
the men employed certainly receive and spend that amount, biit Ids income and 
cpnsecjuent spending pow.ei’ is reduced by that amount. " ■ If lie spent the same 
amount in fencing, damsinking, or other improvements, to enable him to re- 
'Coup himself, by"'a.greater; return for increased stock canted, that amount is a 
clear gain to the community as a. whole. Even where the rabbits are frozen or 
canned the ultimate return was not so good as it would be from either pastoral 
or agricultural pTOducts. Thei'efoiie, he unhesitating said that if by an ex- 
penciiture of even ten millions they could exterminate*the rabbit it would lie a 
sound investment; but he was afraid it w^as impi‘acticablev Their best policy 
was. therefore, to see if they could not make a profit from them. At present, 
outside railway or handy carriage, the only remedy was to kdopt the best sys¬ 
tems of poisoning "or"killing the vermin.' .-in the'Seivcied districts, however, they 
may be utilised to a far greater:extent than'.'is'tlone at present. : The'system 
of tinning now in vogue was capable of great improvement, and espi^cially in 
the direction of cleanliness; the freezing business must also be condnoted wltb 
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a view to tlie preveiitioii of for)vardiiig thin and. small specimens, and a greatei* 
regard to landing in a sound condition. There was a third method which holds 
out greater hope than either of the others, and that is by preparing from the 
rabbit a white extract of meat for general use.. If it can be proved that fac¬ 
tories can 1)6 established at various centres, and rabbits bought at 2d. apiece, 
there was a possible solution of the problem; and at present it does not pay to 
forward rabt)its any great distance either for tinning or freezing, bnt provided 
brancli factories for extract of meat can be established at comparatively small 
cost, tliey could l)e started all over the country. This ineant that they adopted 
tJie rabbit as part of their agricultural and pastoral programme; and, provided 
it paid to do_ so, he did not see that it mattej*ed. If this is not feasible the 
only alternative was to introduce a new tax on land for the purpose of com¬ 
batting me evil; and to make it effectual lie would remit half of it to those 
whose land is fx*ee or kept clean, Whilst tho»e who do nothing should pay the 
full amount ; the onus of proving that nis land is free to be borne by the owner 
or occupier, and a certificate issued remitting the half tax for that one year. 
This, no doubt, has its objectionable side, but the present uosition is simply in¬ 
tolerable. Tlie yennin Act is a dead letter, and many District Councils do 
nothing whatever to clear the pest on the lands under their control. The 
conseqnence is that the man who tries to keep his land clear is simply afford¬ 
ing a better feeding ground for his neighbour’s rabbits. Wire-netting is only 
a check, not an effectual barrier, and unless there is one general concerted plan 
throiigliout Australia, ivith modifications for certain districts, the rabbit will 
continue to spi-ead and increase, and the few who do take action will be bear¬ 
ing the brunt of wbat should be a national undertaking. Considerable dis¬ 
cussion ensued, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Rathbone. 


Oawler;, March 17. 


FHESKMT~—Messrs. H. Hoediger (chaij*), F. Roediger, Hillier, Kreig, Bad- 
cock, and Leak (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fokmawn. —The Chairman reported on experiments with formalin for pick¬ 
ling seed wheat, as under:—Four hundred good, sound grains of wheat were 
selected and divided into eight lots of bO each, with the follmving result: — 


\ 

Treatment. 

‘ No. of 
Plants. 

1 

Seed Pickled with t ez. Formalin to 1 gall, of water, ! 

8 days before sowing ... ... I 

. '27' 

2 

Seed Pickled with 4 oz. Formalin to 1 gall, of water, I 
5 days before sowing .. ... ... I 

32 


Seed Pickled with 4 oz. Formalin to 1 gall, of water, | 
3 days before sowing 

26 

4 

Seed Pickled with 4 nz. Formalin to 1 gall, of water, 1 
i 12 hours before sowing 

36 

5 

Seed Pickled with i oz. Formalin in 1 gall of water, 
12 hours before sowing 

35 

, 6.' 

Seed Pickled in Bluestone Solution (4 lb, to I4 gall, of 
water), 12 hours before sowing... 

1 ' 41 

'7 

j Seed Pickled in Bluestone Solution (Jib. to I4 gall of 

1 water), 12 hours before sowing 

i 44'^ 


Unpickled 

I ' 45 . 


To .ensure .'gernunation ' irrigation; .was resorted 'to. Mi*. Hoediger stated''that 
he intended'.to, .repeat"'the,.experiments when the 'ground .was, n^aturally; moist 
e,n,ough.,'.tO''',cattse'germin'ation.;''. ■■■.■■ " 

HoirsK Dentistev. —^Bome .discussion toG.k place on' the treatment of horses’' 
teeth. Members thought that caution shpuld be exercised by farmers in this 
matter. Borne had found their horses^ teeth injuiWl by the tr-eatment; but it 
was agrei^d tuac long points should be removed to facilitatemiastieation. 
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Penongr, Harpli 18. , 

Present —Messrs. Oats (cliaii'), WelxM'', Bi'ooks, WilliMins, Farrelly, aii<l 
Wiseiriaii (Hoii. See.), and three visitors. 

Cattle Co.\iin.AXN'iL™-Al,r. C. A\'illiains read a paper on /'Dry Jiilile.'' Losses 
in, this district liad lieen sev<vrt>, and the treatuventoi' tids complaint was of 
j>;reat irnpnrtaiioe, to tlie .farnie'rti. CFat eattle !a,r>e tdlsen,: ill, EU.dd,eii,ly.,. laiicl die 
within a conjile ()f days. Milkin^^ cows sntFer most. In some easiss the ‘diilile” 
i.s,:}KU'd and inipaeted; in others it is finite soft., Il(‘ had seen some bodies in 
whicli the ^'all was very ]ai*<>;e, and t lie, lunjxis appmered like (ffotti'd blood. He 
luul i>een giving his cattle two .feeds a day of biTpi, witli a little honemeal and 
copra cake, ancl rock sail and sulphate of iron in the water, bpt still experi¬ 
enced losses. Boine cliscnssion ensned,. , It w.as noted that n'hile the .outward 
symptoHLs of the tremble were very similar,, the appearance of tOe organs of tiu' 
l)od,v varied-;to a-rein'arkable.,exteiit: , ^ , , . ; , . . , 


' / ■ Kdppio, Warcli '16. ‘ ' ' 

PKidSiONT-—Alessrs. Howard tcliair), Swinbiirne, Jacolis, Roberts,' Price, 
Eicliardson, Newell, a ltd Rrei'iu'and (Hon. Sec.), and two visitor!^. 

Fodder CRoi’s.—Mr. RicliarclsoD read extract dealing witli the gi'owing of 
sorghum on the falhnvs. One meinber advoeaUal sowing peas iiisteacR as tiiev 
would onrich tlbf:i scnl imr tho .succ^liiig wheat crop.. The dhairniait had fonnd 
tlie common mallow a good food for stock, arid promised to ctistribtite seed for 
trial. 


IleailawS',: liarch 

.pBESENT-~M.jessrs. Pearson (chair), Flllis, Griggs, Clatworthy, Brooks. 
Wright, and Stone (Hon. Sec.). " 

Green Manuring.—M r. Pearson initiated i discussion on this subject. B!e 
spoke fa von rably ot tire beneht derived from the turning tinder of a green crop. 
Where peas, 'vetches, etc.Ftveremxsed as -a- grhe'ri manure, tloe res'urte; were very 
satisfarfory. Bnck'Wheat, rye, and’other cereals could also be grown for this 
purpose. 


Richman''s Creek, Warch 20. ' 

Pheseni'— Alessrs. Knauerhasc? (chair), J. At, and FL K. Kelly, J. and J. 
8 . AlcsSkimniing,' 'F,..‘ lAd'.tma.pn,-sl%n.oN-, . Nichdlson, , Donovan, and F, H, ladi- 
niann dHon. Sec.), and eight visitors. v < • 

I>a;ucying,—A in.’J.-'A!.; Kelly nea<l ’a-'paper, on this nobject.The dairying 
industry W'as of the greate^^ ihiportance to this district, and to the State, 
"and was, capable'of coh'siclerable developineiit; ■ To seettre: and/'extertd thei?* 
trade' with oversea countries it was ■essential that the produce should be ol’ 
Jiigh cpiality.' Sou.h .Avhoiesotue.rfodder ntust bO provided for their catthu 
care should be.given to the improyement of thenr berds^ and thorougb cdeanli- 
ness observedA'thnou'glioirt/ the'dairy,'■ 'The-, 0 'uiirinan^ thought that of late 
years dairying liad been more profitable than Avheatgr Th<‘ r<'tnrus 

were ciuickernind more regular. Air. A'.. Al'cS'kimuning''wais satisfied tluit if Hm 
cream'or milk produced in, this distinct a treateck^^^^^ it should be th<\v could 
produce butte/',unsurpassed by 'anydistrict in.' Australia.' ; ,„Alr. Nicbolson 
thought that,if the dairymem.^f Deninstrk had to go through such droughts 
and clust&torxus as sometimes experienced in,this district .they/:would ■ not pro¬ 
duce such uniformly high cpiality bnttdr. Members expressed their apprecia¬ 
tion of lecture: given recently by the Dai'.ry Instructor (Air. P,' ,H. hSnter). 
Alember s.,'wore/of; o-p inter that.Air. Siiter’s visits to the;, f a:rins, w-as'^ -move -in 

■.tho,righF.,directiQn- 'A-' ' . , . '. . 1 , 

Price or Wheat. —Air. J. iMcSkinuning initiated a discussion on better 
prices for wheat. He (pioted figures to show that the export of wheat from 
the Fnited States of America waS rapidly falling away, and, wdtn her in¬ 
creasing population, she would soon itelire all the wheat groWn in‘the coun¬ 
try. The poptilation of other-wheat-prothicing countries ivas also increasing, 
and be }>elieVed that the added deittknd foi‘ wheat woVdd in tlK‘ futuf(> result In 
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a more regular aiKl renmiterative price for that article. Most of the iiiemlters 
agreed, tlioiigi'! several ijoiiited out that when wheat was high they had none to 
sell. 


Moiint RemarkaWe, ,ilarcli 2 I.„" 

Feeswnt^— iMessrs. Ohallenger (chair), .ivarger, IMorrell, Yates, Oidlaiid, and 
O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Cost OF WHXiATGiiowiNO.— The ChairmaiV considered Ylr, Coieniaivs esti¬ 
mate in the March Journal too low. Sufficient was not allowed for cost of 
team, feed, breakages, and loss of time. No allowance appeared to be made 
for the feed of the team on Sundays and in wef weather, when they could not 
be ^corked. The cost of stripping was also under-estimated. He did not con¬ 
sider wheatgrowing paid except where the fanner and his family did most of 
the work. Mri-'Karger thought'that if they put in a smaller area and. put it 
in well it woTUd pay better. ' • 


Wlliunga, April I,' 

^ ' FirkaENT-—Ylessrs. W. J'. .Binuey ■.■(chair),’'J. 'Bifiiiey, Blacker, 'Yalentine, • 

Pengilly, Vandrev. Richards, Manning,'Brown, and Hughes (Hon. Sec;). 

Cost of Vv heatgrowing.— This subject was well discussed, ahd it WRs re¬ 
solved unatrimo u sly :—“That, with proper cultivation and iu conjunction p’ 
otluu* farm products, ulieatgrowiiig win pay.’’ The estimated cost per acre of 
cultivation in this district is set down as follows:—Ploughing, Gs.; cultivating 
liefoiv drilling, 4s.; drilling, 2s.; nianure, 5s. (id. ; seed, 3s. Gd. ’; harrowing, Is.; 
rolling, Is. Gd. ; luaping.. 3s:; renty Os.; cleaning eonf^^^ 2d. per bnshd, and 
bags, (id. each. With fallow land it was not possible to furnish‘an estimate, as 
the work reciuired is never alike, in two seasons,; Wlple some soils require much 
more working tliaii others. ' ' ' . 


;.Rflannum^.iviarc^ ’mw ' 

'■■ PUese'nt'.—M^ essrs. Faelirmann ■ ■{chair),'?Hahy,- Schulze, Pfeiffer,■ ■■Lahne, 
'Walker, Lengeiv and P.reiss (Hon. Sec.)f. aiklune'wisitor.- '■•■■, ■•■ ’■• - 

Cost '6f WfiEAtGROwUNG.^-^This 'stib'jecW'was'd'iseu.ssed,' the''experieu'ce of 
members tending to show thai wheatgrowing aldne was iiUprofftalile in tliis dis¬ 
trict, but in cohibination 'with sheep or dairy cattle a living could be made. 
The following estimate of the’cost of growing aii acre of wheat,'on fallow, in 
thisUlistrict was’adopted :----Plo-nghing, ''Js.; cultivating twice; 3s.';,se'ed,'3s.; 
manure, 3s. Del. : drilling and harrowing, 2s: (idvfutrfppingl 4s.; winnowing (at 
4d. |,'.ier 'bag), 6d.'; carting, ; rent',, rates, and taxes', 2s. 3d. or'a, total of 2Gs: 
per ‘ac're.,''''/'I ' ;' 


'Narrfcfy,, Msatreh 25., ’' . V. 

'Pr,ESENT—’ j\:fessrs.'Satchell (chair),''Kelly',, Flavel,'B'lack, ■ FreebairriV Smart, 
Turner, and Dunsford (Hon. Sec.). 

Hon. S,E€HETAry.—--M' r. H. B. Turner was appointed Hon. Secretary, in 
place of ,M,r. Dunsford, who.'Ssigitecl .Aui v«te of'thanks for his 

s^rviceis^, ,, .■■■^i , , , .,:^■, . , • „ .= 

St^RANGUEE in'Horses', —Mr, Turner thought so',mething should be done/by; 
the, authorities' to prevent. horses, su%.ring fippr'strangles watering at ppT,)'lic 
troughs..(Only lecently he sa,w'aj'hdr^'-’-witR'a^^ very, free discharge ctri.hkiug' at, 
a'''ti-ough’'\vhe"re other horses were,waterih^:, nnist be ajserio'us’.facto'r 'in. 

the NT)read of the disease. Members'a greed wifb^ MV. Turner, and t nought the 
matter should be'brought under thouiotiee‘of the District Council. 


: Morphett Vale, Mliixh >2 i. ■■ 

-■ ■ PRBSKKrT-.-M«^sP8. Fbrsj'th (chair), Gaxit','&Hnt, .T. aiwl E. Perry, !5fcLpo(3, 

O’Sullivan, and Andei'son (Mon. iSee.).'. <*' I*;; 'p--'.' '=■ ■'■,■■=':■■: 
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Cost of Wiieatgrowing. —Air. Cain read a 
w'iieatgrowiiig on his farm, as under: — 

Two years’ rent 

Plougliing fallow and harrowing 
Scarifying and liarrowing (lirst time) 
Koliiiig, scarifying, and harrowing ... 

Drilling .. 

Heed and manure 

Harrowing and roiling after drill . 

Reaping and cleaning . 

Rates and taxes . .. 

Cartage of wiieat to market (ikl. ptu; l>nshel) 


sl'iort paper on the exist of 

£ s. d. 

0 15 0 

. 0 7 6 

. 0 4 V> 

. 0 4 () 

. 0 2 (I 

. 0 8 U 

0 , 1 (> 

. 0 r> 0 

. 0 0 

. 0 4 0 


£2 12 9 

The crop, at IG bushels, would, at 3s, 4d. per bushel*, be worth £2 13s. 4d. He 
allowed notliing for the straw, as in hivS oomion, it paid better to burn it than 
to cut and hardest it. By burning they destroyed a lot of vermin, weed seeds, 
etc. Several of the meinbers agreed with Air. Oain in this matter, but others 
preferred to plough under the straw. Air, E. Perry thought that if fanners 
in the South, within reasonable distance of Adelaide, were to reap one-third of 
their crops for wheat, instead of cutting nearly all of it for hay, they would gen 
an increased price for their hay, which would more than repay them. 

. Red Wokms in Houses.— Mr. J. F©r:ry reported having treatied Imrses simi¬ 
larly affected to those at Aldiivga, in accordance with the recommendation of 
Veterinary vSurgeon Desmond, with satisfactory results. 


Rh!nc Villa, lYIarch 17. 

Pees ENT —Alessrs, G. A. Ihiyne (chaiiy., F. F. and H. W. PaynOj Lewis, 
Mickan, Becker, Pannach, W. T. and J. vigar (Eon. See.), and one visitor, 

Faem Horses.— -Air. A. Lewis read a short paper on this subject. The best 
way for the fanner to keep up liis team of hoixses was to breed one or two each 
year. To buy horses was not only mote expensive, but there was always con¬ 
siderable risk that some of tlmm ivoiild turn out ‘^duffers.” The farmer 
should secure the services of the best stallion available, as a little extra ex¬ 
pense for the service would be amply repaid in the foal. Pie would advise 
occasionally mating the best mare on the farm with a good, strong, blood horse, 
as the progeny will prove the best of roadsters, and will fetch a good price if 
sold. Idle farm horse should not be too heavy ; n thick-set, nuggety, active 
horse will do the best work on the farm, and will keep in condition on less 
feed than the very heavy horse. Alemhers agreed that it paid liest to breed 
their own horses. ' The Chainnan said tlie main drawback was that tliey could 
get little work out^of the i»ares wliile tliey were snckling the foals. Tine main 
point in rearing tlie foal was to feed it wtdl and keep it growing. Be found 
that foals that were well kept could lie broken in a year earlier than those not 
looked after so well. Mr, F. Payne advised giving the in-foal mares steady 
wOrk close up to foaling time, hut sliaft work iiuiKt be avoided. A cross be¬ 
tween a roaeJster mare and a draught stallion was ret'ommendecl liy two mem¬ 
bers as producing the best stock for farm work. 


Hartley, iviarcli 17* 

' Present— -Messrs. Wundersitss (chair),'Heipiers, Klenke, KutiKer, Pratt> ancl 
Brook. (B'on.'Hec,).' 

" "Standard Hushei.,-—A rticle’by .Air, "Summers on the f.a.a. standard was 
well discussed, and met with approvah Afembers considered the present a 
very one-sided system, all the advantage of a high-quality wheat going to the 
mercjiaut. It was of no, benefit do .the;\farmer,‘:to, pro.duce • a higlv standard, 
.s.a'mp].e, .as lie.'got.no more, .for it,'and was'at extra',expense, in cleaning. 

"Gost' of 'Whkato,r:owino,— -Disciissioh;/...o.:a Coleman’s estimate took 

place. Aleinbers considered a number of the items too low. F’or plonghing, 5s, 
per acre was quite little enough. • 'Hanging'?>honld he Is. per acre, and drill- 
ling 2s. Gd. If the team oqly covers 8 acres g dav when scarifying Is. (kl. per 
acre is too low. Cornsacks and twine cost equal to Gd. per acre last sea¬ 
son, Icnivins: nothing for hibour of sewing.and handlings , 
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M-undoora, March 17. 

Fresknt— Harris (cliair), Dick, Aitcliisoii, Alitcliell, Button, 
Haines, AiLon, and iMildrcn (Hon, Sec.). 

R.ABmTB.— lt was aj^reed tiiat the most effective agent for destroying rab¬ 
bits was pliospliorised poilai’d. JMr. Alitcliell stated that if tlie phosphorus was 
carefuliy dissolved in l)isalp]iide of carbon there was absolutely no danger of fire 
being eaus(:Hl by tlie baits. 

,Ba(jb ah Muika'I’.—D iscussion on this subject took place. Although the 
nierduuits cdaiined that they paid Id. per bushel more for wheat when buying 
it bags iipthan they would it bought at net weights niembers thought tliere 
was 110 evidence to prove that this was so, the merchants having the sellers 
entirely in their hands. Air. Haines strongly condemned the present system, 
and wanted to know what the Famers’ Union—which was formed to protect tiie 
fanners’ interests—was doing to adopt this practice. 

Wallaroo Riiosphate Works.— Air. Haines gave an interesting account of 
a recenr visit to tliese works. 


Clare, March 17. 

Present-—A lessrs. Christison (chair), Jarman, Ivimber, Kelly, Pascoe, 
Stuart, and Dali (Hon Sec.). 

Fruit and Fruit Producers. —Air. AV. KeHy read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. it would be readily admitted that the fniit industry in this State is but in 
its infancy; especially is tlii.s the case as regards the District of Stanley. 
Taking into consideration the fact that a section of the people who entered 
on tliis new enterprise iiossessed limited practical knowledge of requirements, 
the result of their laliour is on the whole, encouraging. They did not antici¬ 
pate v'hen they (uitered on fruit culture that their efforts in tliat direction 
were to be largely frustrated by a variety of pests, and tliey could hardly won¬ 
der, therefore, if soine of the inexperienced fruitgrowers when haying to face 
unexpected dilficiilties should feel at times inclined to abandon fruitgrowing 
altogether. Tliat feeling was intensified when it was found that the coclliii 
moth had invaded their orchards, and was doing immense damage to fruit. 
The aim of this paper was to encourage those who may be beginning to relax 
their energies to commence work with renewed vigour, and cope witli clifficiii- 
ties -aei tlney may appear, Orchaixliste were indebted to tlie Inspeetor of Fruit 
(Air. George Quinn) for the whoie^heaited and intelligent inannea" in vdiicli 
he has dealt with the fruit pests, more especially the codlin moth. Growers 
who have practically carrieef out his instructions have benefited much by so 
doing, Init some people are slow to grasp the truth. Those fruitgrowers who 
have sprayed the trees skilfully, attended to bandages regularly, and carefully 
gathered affected fi'uit find they are able to dispose of a large percentage of 
sound, clean, niarketal)le fruit. But in orcliards where little attention has l)een 
given to spraying the treses, where bandaging has been done l)y fits and starts, 
the pest has continued to thrive, the percentage of sound, clean fruit has not 
been so large. In several small gardens where little or no attention lias been 
givTO to tiife tx-iees the fruit has scarcely been worth gathenng, and'as a nxle the 
growers who do little to keep their trees clean and healthy are those who pro¬ 
claim that til© remedies prescribed for destroying the pest are ineff'ectual. It 
is assertecl by some that the decrease of codlin moth this season, and eonse- 
t|uently the' cleanliness of the finiitis due to the excessive heat of a fe,w weeks 
ago, It would be x*eadily admitted that the heat wave had a direct influence 
in lessening the pest; but it is also noticeable that the remedial means used 
in the spi’iiig and early summer had a marked effect on the early codlin 
broods. Seeing, then, that remedial means have been used with good results 
there is encouragement to the body of fruitgrowers to persevere in tlieir work 
of exterminating their most dreaded foe, Tliere are several forms of disease 
which cause anxiety to fruitgrowei^s. That which is known as ‘‘die back” was 
becoming rather prevalent ixi some of their orchards. Tlie trees begin to de¬ 
cay from the tips of leading shoots. In winter the affected wood may be cut 
out, .'but decay'continues till the'tree dies,, ■ A^arious tlieories have "been p'lt 
'forth'as to'the cause,'hut they’Conld only.point to "the effect. " It-was thought 
that'trees'planted on limesone’soil were more'subject to “die back” than trees 
growing in other soils, but-it'has been proved that such is not the case. 
Though'the cause of the di'se'ase-'may as yet be unknown, be thought'he could 
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venture to state that a core has beooi toinKlV //.e:, out tlie diseased 

wood in early snininer, wiieu the How of sap is vigorous^ The orchardist will 
soon lind young liealtliy wood replacing the “die back"' hrauches, and firm, 
lieaithy shoots i'roin a foot to eighteen inches in length aie tiie result of tlu‘ 
seasoiits growt^h. tdieuld any poidiion of tlie “<lie back’^, bra^nches be lei’t at 
the first suininer’s pruning, they should be cut off the following suiiiiner, and 
a healthy, Aveli-slnijjed tree will' be tlie reward of such lal)our. A fe\y years 
ago aboiit a dozen “die back'' trees in an orcliard in tln^ Staidey district pre¬ 
sented a very sickly, unsightly appearance; now they are in a tionrishing con¬ 
dition. 


Naritawarra, Bflarch 20. 

Fb.esknt —Messrs, R. Kieholhs (chair). Sleep, Dixon, ’Pridliam, fjerhert, 
Dali, Bierwirtli, and J. Kiciiolls (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Harvesting Oi^ebations at Roseworthy.-— Rrotessor Perkins’s report in 
The Journal of Agiirulturr of results of harvesting operations at tlie College 
Farm u'ere read, and an interesting discussion took |)lace. Aleinbers thouglit 
that tlie cost of liarvesting uu’tli the hinder and thresher liad been niicter- 
estimated, and that the grain could he gatliered inoi’e cheaply and expedi¬ 
tiously with the complete harvester or stripper. In regard to supply of food, 
members were of opinion that it would be better to cut a larger acre4ige for 
liay instead of depending upon the straw stack. 

AGRicui/ruKE IN Englanb. —Air, vSleep, who has just retuiTied from a visit 
to Euglandj gave an interesting account of various matters connected witli 
agriculture. 


Waikerie, iVIarch 18. 

Present —Alessrs. Rowe fehair), Biizard, Alleu, Jones, Ferry, Woods, 
Lewis, sen. and juii., Jaesehke, and Green (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Stanbarb Bitshel, —Considerable discussion took place on article in Alarch 
issue on the f.a.q. staiidard, by Air. AV. L. Summers. Alembers desire to place 
on record their appreciation of the article, wliicli they consider a valuable con¬ 
tribution on this niueh-vexed question. Alembers lieartily support tlie efforts 
of Air. Teagle, of Kapunda Branch, to secure a legal staudard of 60 ll). 

Rabbits.— Alembers reported that owing to the great increase of rabbits 
tliroughout the district no crops could be grown outside a petting I’ence. 
.Even the natii'e slirubs and trees were being killed by the \*erinin. Pliosplior- 
isfj‘d pollard was being used with good effect. 


Reeves Plains, IVIarch 17. 

ItB::ESENT— Afessrs. Follaiul (chair), Alexander, (.IcmrgG, Arnold, I>a\', Iv. 
H. and Wv Oliver, Riciiter, and AfeCord {lion. Sec,). 

Farm:E'E,s anb Mibbiviluen.-—A t previoiLs meeting. Air. J. (I (-arroH iiuad a 
paper on this subject, iliere was never a period in the history of tln^ State 
wixcni there was so much dissatisfaction amongst farniers over tin* s(*lliug of 
their produce as at present. The xirice paid to the farmevr an<l tlm niu’ce paid 
bv the consumer for the same article w*ere so different tliat they,, could,'not 
shut theii,* eyes, to-the fact tliat the merchant and inicklleman took'too great a 
share of the .value, of the farmers’ produce.. They did, not de.sire to abo,i,',ish tlie 
iniddlemaii, but they desired a fai,rer rleal from them than they were getting. 
The farmer had,,'no "voice whatever i,n fixing the price of his wheat. It mat¬ 
tered not,,-whether the season ■w^as,'bounteous or .the rev©i:‘se; the merchant fixed 
the 'market price,, and the farmer had ,us.nally to ..accept Wliat was offered. 'The 
farmers" should..'endeavour .to, secure protection against. the, actions of rings 
and monopolies.'' 'The.yJiad to.,pay'duty on .most things they inquired, b'ut. 
they got no"',benefifc in ..this direction'.in the, dispos.'al of their produce.. ''Air. 
George^saich there.''.miist be,'.'some-''"o,he between-,'the'farmer"'and the manufactu¬ 
rer. The rnvmmf . Co-operative' .Union.-'was'.'.started. for the .i)©tt,efit'' of the pro¬ 
ducer. but he-',.could, np',t^see'''.,:that' :.it:■ gave':-the '.farmer a 'bett©.r deal' ths'ii'' the 
merchant didAir. -"AAa' Da.'.'y,-d.,id-:;not. agree w'itlr'miich that w^as-,8a-id about the 
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laiMiier. H ail tliay I’ead )vas true, one c^nld no,t lieix) forming tbe opinio,u 
that tile tarinerw as a imcly were very deii.se aiuf at tiie mercy of every one. 
Snell, iiow(‘\’er, was very fai* ircmi being the case. ‘Taken altogtitber, in tins 
arid snrronnding districts, the farmer was in a, very so mid xn>sitioii. He was 
visnally mvto-date in bis operations, kept luins(df acquainted witli the condi¬ 
tions of tlt<‘ inarket, and was bolding , his own well.' , Meinhers generally 
agrecvl that it was a})snrn to talk about doing • away with the merchant or 
middlmiian, but tli<‘y tlionglit tliat in nniny in.stances tliey took too great a 
projiortion oi* tlii^ jirotits of the farmers’ work. 

Hindhh \'. liiivoKK.—-Alernbers were unanimously of oninion that the com¬ 
plete barv(‘ster vas the cheapest niachine to take oif the grain. The binder 
and lieader eiitailed too niucll labour: 


Port Pirie, IVIarch 21. 

.PHnsKNT—Messl’s. Sinitli (chair), Jose, Holman, Bell,. Crisx)in, Johns, 
Wright, Hector, Hpain, Hannaford, Hninphi’is, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

HoMKSTnA:!) MKJcriKG.—Alembers met at residence of Mr. E. J. Hector, 
and spent some time in examining the sun'oundings. Mr. Hector has a fair 
area under lucerne, vliicli can he flooded in the winter, and x)rodiices a heavy 
crop. Tlie orcliard and vineyard are also iiulgated in this way, with satisfac¬ 
tory results. ’ 

Visit to Nkw South W.vlks. —Mr. Hector read an interesting account of 
a recent visit to Young (N.S.W.) district. 


Hawker, ivtarch 21. 

pHKHnNT“-™Messrs, Wardle (chair), Hirsch, O'Longhlin, Scluixipan, Moller, 
Iredell, and Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

EoKM.\LiN.-----Soine discussion took xilace on the use of formalin. Members 
wished to have [nirticnlaTs as to: —1. Aiethod of pickling. 2. Whether ciie 
seed will he injured if bagged for some days after |)ickling. 3. Whether the 
pickl'etd graitii would be poisonous to poultry. [Add 1 Hx ol Schering’s 40 per 
cent, foirmalin to 40 gallons, ol cold Avater, rain w'ater for prefeieiice. I'lie 
whea.t can be pickled on the floor, taking care tliat cA^ery grain is thoroughly 
moistened, or by dixiping for live minutes in cask.. It is reported that AAmere 
the pickled grain is not sown for several days injury results, but Ave cannot 
flnd any record of accurate tests on this |)oint. Formalin is xioisonous, and 
at the strength used it is most probable that if poultry got at the pickled 
grain it Avoiild liave an injurious effect on them.—Eb.] 

S MUD80 WEE Cbacking Geain.—M r. Schuppan said that for a long Avliile 
he iuid been of opinion that the ordinary seedsower cracked a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the grain. To ascertain Avhether this Avas so he caught a sample as 
it cmiiie from the sower. Tliis he tallied, and Avas found to be badly cracked. 
He advised :fa.rmers to test for themselves the extent to' Avhieh tlieir sowers 
cracked,the grain. 


Fort Elliot, march 18. 

Pee SENT—Messrs. W, E. .B„a.rgreaves -(chair), Pannel, Green, NosAvorthy. 
McLeod, Gosden, .H-. ami H,. B. Welch, andWV. W. Hargreaves (Hon. S-ec.). 

'fsE AGEicui/ruEAL luEKAU.—The'Chairman-read a paper on a plea for the 
B'ureau -and Congress 'Work., ■ 

Cost OE Wheatgeowing. —Mr. ColemaiPs article in the March issue of 
The Jownal was discussed at length. Members considered the estimate for 
drilling and manure too low, and pointed, out vnat no alloAvance was made for 
cost of picklihg wheat, for loss of time in wvet weather, carting to paddocks 
and to market, rolling land, etc. Such items as cost of ploughshares AA^onkl 
■vary according to them ature of'the land*,;.. .. ■ 

/ PipEElNG' 'SEEn^ Wheat----M r. .Gosden, ■advocated .pickling wheat ■a month 
before if was -sown, as' in 'Ma ^■inion ■^tJhe-feed' came up better than- if sown 
immediately after-pickling.' He also 'stated^ that he found the - early, crops 
beneftted'more'than .did" the late sown from the application of manures. ■' ' 
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Llpson, iWarcIi I8« 

PiiKBKNT—Messrs. Potter (cliaii*), .Provis, Thorpe, Brown, Bratten, 
France, IR-ongliain, and Barraud (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Cost of Wheatgkowing. —Tlie Hon. Secretary initiated disenssion on this 
subject, criticising puhiished estimates. In lus opinion, iii this district it 
took, at present prices, six to seven hiisliels per acre to cover tlu^ actual cost 
of production, apart from I’cnt or interest on ca})ital value of t!u‘ land, Mr. 
Bratten also dealt witli this matter. Soun^ disenssion took placi^ on <‘xperi- 
ments witii difl'erent varieties of wlnnit. 

Lyndocil, April 14- 

Present —Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Boss, Sclienke, Warren, \^'ooleock, 
Mitchell, Burge, Ivluge, WolH, Ziiumermann, H. and E. Springl>ett (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Spraying Apples. —jMr. Mitchell stated that he coiumemced spraying for 
codlin moth when the apples were quite small, and r€q)eated tiie opeiation 
every fortnight until the middle of February, witli good results. Be thought, 
however, he would have done better liad lie given the later sorts another 
spraying. Mr. Woolcock sprayed Ids ti'ees five times, with satisfactory results. 
He h'Oiped that in the near future he woidd be able to dispense witli spraying 
operation's, m he found a codlin moth parasite at wor'k in Ids garden. Most 
ineinbers agree<.l that the Bordeaux mixture properly applied was a pixiventive 
of shotlwile in apricots and scab in pears. 

Coi.ic IN Horses. —Mr. F. AVarren read a paper describing the treat¬ 
ment given to tliree liorses. The first case was that of a neighhoiir’s. The 
horse was driven home hard during the rain, and left tied up until the rain 
stoi>ped. 81ie was sweating freelv when taken out of harness, and allowed to 
have a long drink before being fed and turned out for the night. Next morn¬ 
ing she nas lying about, lieing disinclined to move, but towards evening slie 
appeared better. Next inondng, however, he was asked to go over and see 
lier, as she was down, with abdomen extended to such an extent that he 
thought that it would be necessary to puncture it to let the gas escape. JJn* 
head and tail were stretched straight out, pulse normal, breathing hard and 
catchy, and wlien in pain she sobbed like a chiM. Thinking the tronlile 
was partly due to stoppage of tlie water lie adminivstei'ed a di'encli of l-i oz. 
sweet spirits of nitre iu pints linseed oil, then hack-raked her, and hand- 
rublred her well. This seemed to ease her, Init as she was still distrmded 
badly be gave a drench of 2 oz. turpentine in :[ pint linseed oil. Slie soon got 
up, and in a few hours, though weak and tucked up, was feeding all riglit. 
No sooner had he got the inan^ up than a irony which liad been imnuiiig in 
the paddock was noticed to lie down, and, as he was consiclerahly swollen, they 

f aye a dose of :| oz. turn.s and pint linseed oil. JJiis api>eared to have ilie 
cjsired effect, as tliey had no further troulrle with the pony. On the folhrw- 
ing day he had to treat a foal on his own farm. He was on Ids back, kiriv¬ 
ing at his frelly. Whenever he stood no^ lie ti’i<‘d without success to [ras^ 
water. A drench of -f oz. nitre in :{, pint lins<»ed oil n'as given, and alth'r ign 
he passed wuiter soon afterwanls he continued very restless, so nnieh so that 
it was impossible to rulr liim at all. in view of the success with tuiqrs a ml 
oil in the previous caseSj he tried tills -t-reatment, Init' as the foal continued 
to get worse he gave him 1 dram clilorodyne. in half a pint-of warm water. 
This cpiieted him enougli to permit pf hand-rubbing, and the application of liot 
fomentations to thelrelly. . In two or three hours' tinw^ he again became i-est- 
JessU'so another,,dose'of clilorodyne was given. This was repcjated,'and in a 
tW: hours :thefaiiiipal appeared' much . better, though scouring ha,dlv. 'He 
theii', procured'a piece of half-inch hose,' and after'rubbing it'Avith’'vaseline 

passed,nearly fouryfeet. of' it into the'rectum, and injected.about a gallon of 

warm water. ' 'MTien theJiose w,as'removed a very free discharge occurred, and 
the'foal quickly' improved.' 

''Exhibits.—M. r. Woolcock tab led''good samples' of prunes. Duchess pears, 
dnd Golden Drop phi ms, .dried .by; him self-. .. Messrs. ;Sp'r in gbett showed splen¬ 
did cut of lucerne, showing whalcould he grown by aid of irrigation in this 
'.'district.:' 


Pmsen^Mpssi-s. Torr (e^i^) J)a.'rwjn', Xioholls, Treloar, Button, Stoclo. 
Robertson, D. and J, N. Lithgow (Hon. Sec.), 
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Hah \'ESTiN(i. DiiSciLssicm on this subj-ect took place. Mr. Treloar favour- 
€m 1 tlic use of the complete harvester as the quickest and cheapest means of 
getting off the crop. Even where tliere is use for the straw on tlie farm it 
would he better to use the harvester and then cut the straw with a binder 
tinui to bind and liead the crop. Members agreed that a good chaff-carrier 
on tlie harvester was an improvement. Something on the same principle as 
the slieaf-carrier on the binder was suggested, so that tlie chaff was left in 
heaps in tlie held, where stock could help themselves. 


Kapunda, April 3. 

PuKSENT—Messrs. OhSnliivan (chair), Byrne, Kerin, Shannon, Flaveh 
Weekert, \'ogt, Pascoe, Daly, and Ho It house (Hon. 8ec.). 

CoNFEKKNCK A'j' Saddlewoetii.— Members support proposal for Confer¬ 
ence of Lower Northei’ii lh*anches at Saddleworth about June. 

Pio-HEAEING.^—Mr. Shannon said that pig-rearing had become a very pro¬ 
fitable adjunct to farming in this district, and of late years the industry liad 
niade rajiid strides. The outbreak of swine fever and the conseciiient restric¬ 
tions on th(‘ moveinent of pigs had completely disorganised the markets, ii’ntil 
at present prices it was not profitable to raise pigs. He thou^lit they should 
sef‘ wlietlier they eon Id not export pork to England at a p)vofit. It was de¬ 
cided tinit the Hon. Secretary obtain information on this (jviestion. 

Foxes.—M r. Shannon called attention to the increase in the number of 
foxes in’ this district, and urged the necessity for taking active steps to 
dostro.v them. He suggested the foimiation of fox clulis, to pay for foxskins, 
the skins to be sold by the Secretary, and the proceeds credited to the funds 
of the club. 

The QuAin'i’Y of Wheat.— 1Tie Chairman was afraid that too often mat¬ 
ters of importance lironglit forward by th(^ Agricultural Bureau were allowed 
to drop. This applied particularly to the (piestion of the wheat standard. 
In regard to wlieat scuit to the mill for gristing, for samples weigliing (57 ft), 
per bushel * they received 40 it>. ffour, 12 ft), hran, and 6 ft), pollard, 2 ft). 
{>eing allowed for waste in each (50 ft>. In former seasons, with wheat going 
only 62 ft), per bushel, the miller gave them back just as much, and he thought 
it \vonld be a good plan for the Department to carry out careful tests and pub- 
lisli the flour-pi'<>cl’*cung qualities of the different samples of wheat. 


Balaklava, April S. 

FEESENT—Messrs. Robinson (chair). Baker, Hams, Spillane, Tuck, 
Thomas, Coklney, UppilL and Barden (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Luceene Hav.^—M r. Robinson tabled sample of lucerne liay, from reclaim¬ 
ed Alnrray swamp land. All stock seemed very fond of it, and, he tlioiight it 
would prove excellent for dairy cows. 

PoxHON Weed.— "M’r. Spillane tabled plant of ^‘wild tomato” bush, which 
he thought was poisonous. He had reserved a scrub paddock for his stock, 
but soon after tvirninjg in 20 head of young cattle two died. Upon making a 
pod^-ni()rte))i he found a large number of the berries in the stomach. Seve¬ 
ral memliers thought au excess of fibrous food more likely to be the cause, as 
they had plenty of the tomato bush on their laud, but it had never caused 
any injury to stock, ' ■ ' . , 

IJsE'AND Caee of FaeM'Implements. —Mr. T. A, Thomas read a paper on 
this subject. Shelter, oil, and paint applied at the right time will save a 
deal of useless expenditure on implements, besides avoiding w’orry and loss 
of time caused by implements being under repair when they should be in 
use. While straw-covered sheds are cooler than iron, there is less risk of fire 
wdth the latter, besides wTiich the iron roofs afford good catchment for water. 
Shelter for the implements will save the paint, and prolong the strength and 
effectiveness, of most implements. If exposed to all weathers implementvH soon 
become' rusty''"and cracked./'' To protect the; woodwork against", wet, '.paint' 
s,'hould.'be ''iiged|:but'''en,'''the'working■pai'tS', nuts, and bolts ,rub oil,'a,nclgrease. 
To''the''COgwTieels'apply'black .lead'; grease and oil collect sand.and grit,,w'hi'cli 
assist'tO'wear'away the cogs.' The belts, chains, and canvas on the.'binder 
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should not be ,strained tigliter than necessary to make tlieJU well witliout 
slipping. If a nut ])ersists in \^’orking loose, tie around tlie thread of tile bolt 
above the nut a ])h*ce of worsted which has been (lipped in brine. All 
spring keys sliould be kept well s])read. Keej) tlu‘ knives sliarp ; blunt knives 
work. lieaVily as well as badly. Macrhinery when finished with slionld be 
tlioronghly cleaned whik‘ the grt-ase is soft and easily removed. Put plenty 
of oil in the fertiliser box of file drill \vhen not in use: this ke<‘i)s the cones 
in good order. Do not allow the fowls to rcHist on tlie imiilennnits.^ A few 
days l)efort‘ taking out (uther hinder or di*ill, oil (‘very cnp, Ixmring, and 
spindle, also the knives of th(‘ hind<‘r. This will cause all th<‘ jiaiis to work 
freely, and wull save the stixmgth of tlu‘ !u):rs(‘s, l)esi(les lux'venting undue 
straining of the macliine. 


Denial Ea,y, April I* 

Prksunt —M(\ssi-s. Smith (chair) Dun net, Lowe, Starling, Crocker, AlcKen- 
7ue, and Gale (Hon. Sec.) 

Dons tt'rfnMuriu^wiNG Pat? —This (juestion was well discussed. The Hon. 
Secretary’s (estimate tliat the_ cost of producing a bushel of wheat in this dis¬ 
trict W'as Is. 7;kl. was criticised. Alcmhers Avert^ generally of opinion that 
wheat could not he profitably growui^ on the West Coast for less tlmn ds. [urr^ 
bushel, the cost of destroying rabbits being one of the princi]>al items of 
expend itnre, , 


IVIount Gamlblerj April 8. 

'Present— Alessrs. ..Edwards (chair), Alitchell, Pick, 'Watson, Normaiy, 
’Wilson, Williams, Bodey, Wodd, Sassanawsk^^, Buck, Bciilegel, Sniitli, and 
Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Eootrot. —Mr, W. J. T. Clarke forwarded from Ijondon a pamplilet deah 
ing with footrot in slieep, and some disciis.sion ensued. Some members held 
that the v’et grass wuis largely the cause of footrot in Aferiuo slieep ; crossl>r<‘d 
slieep W'ere very free from rot. It was generally thouglit tliat tlie footrot 
described in the Englisli pamphlet ivas not the same as that wliich used to lie 
such a trolll)le in the South-East. 

Enc^uiry into South-Eastern Conditions.— In reply to criticisms on his 
articles on this sniiject ^Professor Perkins stated that Iris figures (mneerning 
the yield of the cultivated land in ^ the South-East were liaseti upon tlie offi¬ 
cial statiisifcics. This ckMiiIy pointed out in the articles, and, wliile he did 
not claim that the figures were exact, he had endeavoured to arrive at a fair 
estimate. Most of the me',mbei*s expres.sed thK -3 opinion tliat tlie stato,rm;nit that 
the gross return fi’om cnltivated land in the Sonth-East averaged £4 Is, iOd. 
per acre was greatly exaggerateyh Eignres were (pioted tc.) show that very 
rariily was even £3 pe:r ae.re realised over a large area. 

'BhnsDiNO' Dairy Cattee.—F urther discussion on 'losses of dairy catth‘ took 
place, Mr. Williams read a short paper on the feeding of dairy eafth‘ as fol¬ 
lows :r--.*tFroni the sorry appearance of niany inileh cows about tin* tovui and 
■other'parts of the South-.bhiste.rii <l.istricit, jtp's evident that the.y ar(‘ in mxnl 
of a lucre plentiful supply of food, containing richer propcvrtias, ivluch will 
sustain them in health vigour. If we look around to see wlnu’e this is 
obtainable.'we, shall many straw stacks that might easily b<^ made avail¬ 
able. The straw should be chaffed, and soaked for twelve or 15 hours Ix'fore 
.using. , ^No. l"f.eecl'.: Soaked chaffed straw 30 lb.,'2 <.(uarts .bran, 1 (piart pol¬ 
lard, 1 Ru molasses, and a dessertspoonful of salt; divide in1o two fet^ds, and 
givcv night, and'morning,.:', Chafmmy bcadded to this. No.'2 feed: Oat hulls 
mhi\dh'have been .eoaJW for twelve’ hoti.rs) 10 lb. (including water weight), 
'They .should .only,,he'.W'Ot enoug'h tO"damp the following:~3 ib. chaff, 1 quart 
bran, 1 cup oatmeal pollard, and a little salt. The oat hulls, bran, and oat¬ 
meal pollard are all olitainable at our local oatmeal factories. Give two feixls 
(iaily. It will surprise owners to see how cows fed on No. 2 feed will ri^spotui. 
The cost of fi^eding on No. 2 wall be under 2s. 6d, a week. The foods fidvis<‘d 
by Mr, Suter, the Dairy ENi>ert,'at Naraco'orte',. on' the oth inst,, ensilage, 
etc., ni-e not -at pmsent within ohir reach, though, it i« to ho Iuuk-kI w .shol! 
more of them in the near future. We must do the Imst we can with iviiat is 
easily and cheaply obtained. For a cattle lick the following should la- heiit 
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in lK)Kes about the Janu, etc.-—Calcined bonedust (pliosphate of lime), 10 lb., 
IxiiiG meal 15 tb,_, .salt 15 ttj., sulpliat'e of iron ttn Repleiiisli boxes 
wlieii empty. C()\^s, Imtween the period of being dried off and that of calving, 
should be treated in a more humane inannei* tlian niaiiy of them are, and not 
turned out on country wimre thei-e is little or no feed'and l)ad water. Cows 
so treated develo|) a mania for all sorts of unnatural foods, including decom- 
|)osiug fjoisoned ral)l)it8, etc., and many have died in this and other States as 
a result of this taste for uncooked hnnny. Cows .so treated can never do .jus- 
tic<‘ at tiu' j)ail. 

OisiNKHC’TiNO ibiosTius.—Mr. M'illiains submitted tlie following;—A use¬ 
ful paint for disinfecting pigsties, fowlhouses, etc.:—Two parts coaltar, one 
part kerosine. This mixture will kill all parasites and germs, and glue uii 
tlieir eggs and spores. Lime is almost useless as a disinfectant. 


Port Broug'hton, April 15. 

Pkksknt— Messrs. H. \Vhittaker, sen. (chair), R. MHiittaker, jiin.. Ton¬ 
kin, Pattingale, Barclay, Harford, G-ray, Evans, and Dalby (Hon Sec.). 

Testing Weight of M'heat. Some discussion on the discrepancy between 
weights of wheat siiown at Adelaide Show and the same wheat tested on 
;5lark Lane scales took place. Members would like to know whether tlie 
Cdiandier of Conunerc(‘ arrived at the weiglit of the standard sample on the 
sanu} nud hod as tliat ado})ted by the sliow judges, and how it was that there 
were such niarked dift’erences in the weights. Discussion also took place on 
the conditions the Branches of the Bureau were asked to observe when send¬ 
ing wheat to the Chamber of Commerce in connection with the fixing of the 
f.a.ij. Ktandard for the season. Members were of opinion that the words 
“■sold at full imairket rates on which no reduotion has been made’^ should be 
struck out. 


Riverton, April 15. 

l^RESENT—Alessrs, Davis (chair), Hannaford, Longbottom, J. W., J. E., 
and P. Kelly, Calf, (Iray, Alalcolm, and Cooper (Hon. Sec.). 

PxcKiiiNG Seed Wheat. —Discussion on this subject took place. Members 
diffeiTul ill tbeir opinion regarding the length of time before sowing that 
wheat slionld be pickled. Alt were agreed that 1 in. to 2 in. was deep enough 
to sow tlie seed. 


Wilming'ton, April 12- 

PjiESENT.-Messrs.' Robertson (.chair), Bisohof, A. and Mb Sclnippan, Sul¬ 

livan, Broadlierit, Zioimermann, Maslin, McLeod, and Payne (Hon. Sec.). 

“‘JoruNAE” CxMTiciBM.—Mr. P. L. Sullivan oalkd attention to several niat- 
tiu's of inteiHsst in the Alarch Journal :—1, Does the farmer benefit from a 
bigli f.a.((. standard for wheat? A long discussion on this subject took place. 
^Members tbonglit tlie evidence proved that the farmer did not Ijenelit to an 
eijual <^xt(mt with the effort he puts forth to obtain sueli a result, the advan¬ 
tage of a high standard resting mainly with the merchant. If a farmer 
produc(‘s a sample over the f.a.q. standard, in the opinion of this Branch he 
sliould r<‘ceive a higher price for it. 2. Does it pay to grow wheat? This 
was considm’ed too abstruse a question for a definite reply, but, speaking 
generally, members held that in a good district wheatgrowing was profitalile, 
but in tlie dry areas it was ruinous. 3. Poultry on the farm. It was agreed 
that poultry constituted an important factor in the production of the income 
of tlie farm, and they should therefore receive careful attention, ^ 

RAimiT DESTiitTCTioN.-—The request of the Department for suggestions for 
the inqiroveinent of the present laws relating to vermin destruction led to 
considerable discussion, and it was resolved to suggestThat the Act 
shoukl state that t,he on'uers of land must destroy the rabbits by a certain date 
or action may be taken by those in authority to prosecute.’^ This may ap¬ 
pear arbitrary, but it is imperative ■in the interests of the- State. Any,per-' 
son doing good work in destroying* would not be prosecuted; only those who 
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do next to nothiug. ‘‘2. Tliat a penalty be iia,ineti for tlio first offence, and 
a substantial increase for snbseqntnit offences/' “J. IMiat the Oovernuient in 
the Gazette declare tlie whole State rabbit-infested and call upon (nv'JK'rs fortJi- 
with to destroy." Do away with the necessity for local governing bodices to 
g;ive landlioklers notice. The Gon’erninenrb to give this notice directly the new 
Act Inns been assented to, and to have force for all time. Tlie inteii- 
sity of the yiest (hnnands almost arhitrary severity, as inariy landliolders will 
.not. {k:\stwo.y iird,ess c‘(),nipelled. ''t. The Government to destroy :!‘a'hl:>its o,n all 
unoccupied Crown lands," 


Clarendons, April 10. 

Prksknt^—M essrs. Payne (chair), A. and A. A. Harj)tu’, idieljrs, rlmns, 
Spencer, Pelting, Morpliett, and Wright (Hon. Sec,). 

C.\TTnK CoAiiniAi>’ 7 .—Soine disciissiorr on this snInject took place. Si'vera l 
inemlau’s expressed the opinion that the troithle was elite to too much dry feed 
and also to defici(mey in nntriimmt. The provision of salt in the |)addocks 
wliere tlie cattle could hel|> themselves was advocated. 


DowFmgrviHe, March 24« 

pRErtENT Alessrs. Alason (chiair), Alontgomery, T. and H.. Illman, 
PlK^lps, Powell, Watkins, Wliittaker, and Lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle Comrlatnt. Several meiubens imported losses of cattle. Cows 
in milk appeared to suffer niotst; the tongue, or the jaAVs, appear to be 
paralysed, and the animai is unable to chew the end. Mj*. Alason said he 
had given some of his cows a mixture of sulphur, whitening, gunpowder, 
Wild vinegar, anid they recHivereil. Mr. .Phelps astei whether a cow tliat 
dropped the end woitld be able to start again without avS.sisfiance. 


Mallala, April 3. 

Present —Alessrs. W. Temhy (chair), S. Temhy, Aloody, Loller, Nairn, 
AlcCabe, Alurphy, Worden, and Nevin (Hon, Sec.), six lionorary members, and 
one visitor. 

C<)NKEREN(.u>: AT Sadbleworth. —Proviosal to hold Conference of Branches 
at Saddlewojth was lieartily supported. 

()fhthalmia .in CIattlr. —Air. Aloody reported e.xistenee of this (annplaint 
amongst Iris cattle. It appeared to affect only one <*ye. 

Farminq.— Air. A. F. AVilson forwarded a |)aper on present-day farming 
i,n tliis district. ^ He tlwnight even on small aaeas-it would pay best to grow 
only one crop of cereals in tliree years on the same land. Fallowing slionld 
he put in liand 'in J'une or July, end the fallow* well wyirkod.d.-uring tiie wdntei.r 
montlis. If \veeds appear in the snmmer feed them off with slu^op Indore 
they g<‘t too far advanced.' Secnliiig Sthoiild b<? coni,menced in April putting in 
the slow-growing varietie.s first, and .finishing with such wlnnits as Glnias, 
King’s’ Early, or Neiunanirs Early. He considered 1 ewi ptn acie ot ( orn- 
mercial fertilis<u*s sufficient to apply, hut he wonlcU not iis<^ tb<‘ same kim! ot 
manure foi* two successive crops on. the same lancL For hay he pietetied to 
sow (tape oats early. He would roll the crop in June or .lul\, accoidnig to 
sea..son. After harvesting tlie ivheai tlie stubble sbovild he left, as it affords 
protection to the, young^,grass, and gives earlier feed'than hare land, '..hi 
ordinary seasons the stubble padcloek should keep a ewe and land) to the 
acrcu A good owe will return at least Ids., 11*10011 was more than ivould He 
obtained by cropping the land again; that is, after deducting cost of laliour, 
etc. Ill this district himb-biXHiidi.ng would pay better than the bree<ling of 
lK)rses, although it was advisable to real' a few colts for their own use. He 
advised an iron roof for all machinery sheds, and would build them at some 
distance from any stack or shed ivith straw' .roof.' AVhere sheep are kept 
good drafting yards were neoessairy. Posts' should be eight feset apart, wdth 
tony* R'lres. with pig-netting attached, the race ..'of. upright .slabs, and gates of 
stringy bark. Mr. Moody agreed that it was best to leave the stubble for the 
m*otection of grass. He did not favour netting the drafting yards. Air. 
Naii*n considered it unneceBsary to use other than miiHu*al super so long as 
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tliat manure gave satis!actorv results. Making a curve in the race of the 
slieep yards Avas a good plan. Mv. Butler agreed; he found the curved race 
very serviceable. Mr. M ordeii said a man with only 400 acres would be com¬ 
pelled to crop halt each year. It was a mistake to leave the land out too 
long, as the tecnl went back. On his land honedust AA’as not so good as super; 
in adjoining paddocks under same conditions the crop manuredwvitli honedust 
yi(d,ded, IJ buishels and with, super 23 bushels per acre. 


Vlrg-fnlas April 17. 

PiiESBNT ^ -Alessrs. H.atcher (chair), Baker, Taylor, Sheedy, White, Huxtable, 
Tlioiiipsoii, Nasli, Odgers, and Ryaai (Hon. Sec.), and ten visitors. 

Cost or Wheatgrowing. —The Hon. Secretar.Y read Mr. Coleman’s esti¬ 
mate cost of growing wheat on fallow, and considerable discussion ensued. 
Members Avei;e of opinion that the cost, allowed for team and feed Avas under 
the mark. Notiiing was allow’cd for rolling, Avhich w^as considered by mem- 
l>ei‘s to be necassar.y. Mr. Huxtahle considered the prices too low altogether 
for daywork, and tlie feed mentioned ivas not enough for six horses in work. 


Whyte-Yarcowie, April 15. 

Present .Messrs. Hack (chair), Pascoe, Dow^d, Jenkins, Francis, 

Kornetsiky, Mudge, Faul, Peaixe, Rasmus, and lloerke (Hon. Sec.). 


^ l)oi3B Wheatgro wrNG Pay?—M r. 
of inconi© and expen<liture on a farm < 

alone did not pay in this district:-. 

Income. 

170 acres of wheat, at 10 

bushels, at 3s. . £255 

Dr. balance . 38 


Pearce tabled the following estion-ate 
f 600 acres, to prove that Avheatgrowing 


Expenditure.. 

Rent, at 3s. per acre .£90 

5 per cent, interest on plant 

(£400) ... 20 

10 per cent, depreciation on 

plant .. ... 40 

200 bushels .seed Avheat . 30 

4 tons manure . 18 

Hay for horses ... ... 30 

Corusacks . ... 10 

Plough and cultivator shares ^5 
Value of farmer’s Avork ... 50 


£293 £293 

'J’lie tar'mer^s vmrk is Avoith more than £50, yet at that price he loses £38 a 
year. [On the face of it, these figures include the cost of seed, manure, remt, 
etc., of the Avluole 200 acres eiopped, 170 being left for Avlieat. and 30 aci'es cut 
for liay. In the expenses tlie acies are agaiu charged for at £1 per acre, 
hut iiothiiig is alkiwed in the income for this hay.—E d.] 

I1o:m:e-(:ujre:i> Bacon.— Tlie Chairman read the following ipai 3 er on this sub- 

,ject':.Hci Jmd selected this subject because the season AAms ,'Coming on. Far- 

meis AA'ill soon begin to^ renew thear stock of bacon. There wwe great difference.^ 
betAA'CKm the facto'i^" system of curing and that adopted, when curing for own use. 
'!,rhe great a:im. of c>ui,'ing for trade p'urposee was' to s.ecurc' the less expensive and 
great .aim, of curii:ig for tradC' pui-poses Avas, to secure the' .less expensive and 
r|uickest method of' curing,, as the longer bacon Avas held^ the more Aveight 
it loses. The system of dry salting was almost done aw^ay Avith,. as with p.reper 
c-are, once they got a good pickle, it would last for yeare; Avliben necessary it 
can alAA^ays be crariffed by botiling. This is the system he had adopted; the 
Axrrious quantities of curing materials are as given for 1 cwt. of meat: — 
'24 0-55, saltpetre, 6 ft), .salt, I ft), black-sugar, 1-| fb. allspice, 1-| os. carbonate 
soda; mix all to'giether, Fii-st mb all the meat with golden syrup or honey 
(honey for .prefeimce),' using !'■ lb.- 'to ■ every- cwt. of meat. Now - take about 
tAAm-ihMs of the mixture and mb it well in; time and care should not be 
spared iU' this first 'a-pplieation.' Now -place., the meat i-n a .trough, hams.'and 
hands--'at bottom.,--ivith''fleshy side vtp/' '-A.Avell-ventilatecl' room should-"be 'used' 
for'"'thi$-purpose-, ,'-The second daytake-out the mea.t,'and' mb m,.'Som.e'.more 
-of the - raix'tU're,and on-, until all. the. pre)pa..ration is used. ' Place- the,' meat' 
'firmly together to raise't-hc" brine -as high as possible. ■ He usually boiled" the 
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bri.ii'e 'Oiice erery taiiK> it wtus tipped. In about 20 t<o 21 djiys tiu' iiioat whioiild 
be ready to ooivio oiil. Inrniediately it wn.s r-eiiiioved from i:he pickle scrub 
jirid clieuii, it tlioiTRigldy witli liot wiater. Draw off the pickle, iiird, aH er cleatiiiig 
tilie troiigli, put tire lueat back again. Oov-ei: it with clean, ajikl am ter, aiid Let 
it renijaiii thuwS. from 10 to 12 hours. It can then be taken out'. Kind linng up 
to dry for 1,0 or 12 days. Mix togeither 1 lb. ea,'eh niuttoii fat ami laixl, and 
hi] up all the Iw-les in harns and liandis, afteruairds^ .sprinkling oatiUMml or 
polhifxi ()\er the parts tilled in. When smolvcd this ^\'ill haixlen, Jiinl pixwmrt 
any attack troiin flies. Ilie iiK'at is now ready for .snioking. If tlie smoke 
is eon til minis., from t.^\•(). to tlrree d.ay,s will lie found strlFHden,t A little olive 
oil l’■ubbed o\x:':r the curred article will teiul to keep it soft, awi give it a nice, 
ricli eo'loiir. It should now ho tied up in strong calico bags, a.nd hung up 
in as cool a pliaee as p^issible. He Avoukl like to say a few words about boning 
hams, udiicli lie did not,, think nei'iesisary, as the large l>one, wlien ixunoveci, 
maile the hams very iiiiisightly. A good plan is to cut off, with a saw, tlie liead 
or tup oif tlie large borne jirojecting from middle O'f tlie liiam. Glean all the 
marrow’' out, rnmning a drill or bit to the end. If tlie hams are large drill 
well into the joiut, and keep this bone always fall of the curing mixtin'e. 
He liad a sinoke - house made out o-f an oild iron lOO - gall, 

tank, v'hich ansavered the pnrposi' splendidly. ^ One .side was 
remoA’ed: this is kept on the top, and used in ex>f ending the 

sides up) ahinit IS rnfdies. On thiis lie fixed a. galile-sliiapeil rooi’,^ all wxxi'd, 
and ^'ery strong, as sometim(?is lie had over 500 tb. of biacon liangi.ng to the 
roof. The fitting should be very close, .so that no smoke can •fwaipe. ^ On top 
of this he had the tisua] r-oofiiig iroii, and ridge cap, t«f> ])rot<x:*t it fixim the 
weather. At one end there was a .sniokepipe nrnnrng out about 18 iiieheiS, 
wiitli a s-moke-slide, to regulate the .smoke as recjnirrd. In this^ froni' he fixed 
a smoke-door, 36 x 20 iiichps, on hinges, lining the edge of opening with U'ood. 
AVitli a little care this can he made to fit very neatlv. Tlie whole structin'e, 
which now had the appearance of a small^ house or ofhciy could removed 
to any place required. The firebox consisted o^f an old couper-oasing, let 
into tile g'TOUiid about 6 feet from, the smoke-liouse. The sides were 12 to 
15 inches hi^^h. and covered adth old iron. A small oipeniiig is made to put 
in the inaterialis t'O be used to prodirce tlu' smoke, and the smoke is conveyed 
to' tlie house by a o-inch pipe. When tbe smoke-lionse is not required for 
its .special purpose, it can be used for keeping small (fuantities of gi’ain, 
etc., secure from mice. 

Marshall’.s No. 3 Wheat,- .Seveinl members stated tbi'it tlio^y had lieand 

oouiplaints abo'Ut tlK‘ milling qualities .of fliis wheat. Members wished to 
know whetilier tliere was any ground ff)r such, complaints. 

Rabbits.. M'r. Dowd said he found that wlicre lie lilecked iip the en¬ 

trances to rabbit-hni'rows wu’tb. the old phosphate bags the riabliits did not 
get ont. Appaix^utly they wonld not eat throngh these hags. 


Penong*, April 15. 

Pebs'ent-: .“"'Mjessrs. flats (cliair), I^adey, Biooks, Shepard, Webev, R..ichanl». 

.son, Saunders, and Wiseman (Hon. 'Stjo.); and four visitors. ' 

Ho'N. Seoretary. —M.r. ,W. G. Wiseman resigned this office, and Afr. H. 
A. 'Weber was.'appointed to fill the vacancy. 

',^'TACTATm.—Mr. A, BRwks read a. short paper on this subject. In his ex¬ 
perience this' broub,Ie was worse on Hie plain than on, scrub land, and also 
in sTuls worked., when dry. He thought some' insect wa.s the oausiy but he had 
noticed that oats and cither: pi ants grew well whore the wheat failed. As an 
experin'wnt, he'''carted .some “cockychaff on to, a takeall patch .and .set 
fire to 'it: the follo>wing year he had a good cixip whcive the cliia.ff was burnt. 
Considerable,difference of-opinmn 'existed .amongst ni-embars as to the cause 
of''takealL' ' 

, . Analyses,'., OB. So'.iES.'—-Members, wished to: know whether tlie Dopa.rtment 
analysed soils,free:of,,charge.,, [No.. The.'charge, however, is verv low, namely, 
3s. for each item determined in each sample.—En.] 

Pi'TiiFYiNG Water.— One member reported that .a number of: ^mall, .red 
ivorms were in a large tank of water, and he asfexl whotlnu* lie (‘o-uld destroy 
the wormK without wasting the water* He was advised to mo a liltic Iilmv 
stoue, one member reporting suoceeis with this treatniont. 
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^Doks \\ilEAT(:;!^owING Pay?—^^C onsiderable d-isciission on this subject, 
jn'ising fr'<rn!. j>aper’ road, b>' M.r, 'Wi.seniaii, and from Mr. Golemaihs figiiras, 
t rolv ])l a(:‘0. Moan hors were agrr^ed tlmt they conld not feed their horses for 
,1s,. per da\'. 

BES'it Cheats. Mr. Brooks oonsidered Steiinvedel the bast wheat for 
this district. Mr. S>annde'j.’s iivronT'ad (rluyas, \^’]ule Mr. Oats classed Smai’t’s 
■Kariv' jriid (-llnj-as h,,)getln:‘r. 


Stockport, April 17. 

_ P ICES ENT --;AIe.s.s:r's. Perry (dhair), Stribling, Smith, Goclfree, "WattSj Megaw, 
Nairn, and .Murray (Ho-n. Sec.), 

CoNr’EEENCE AT Sadblewok,.th. — Members support pioposition to hold a 
Bureau Chuiereiuo at Saddleu'orth about the end of June. 

Paw AUNG in the North. .Af.r. C. Perry read a paper describing farming 

(:|)erati()in8 jis carried on in the Upper North. Generally, he thought tliat 
the land might be u'orked better than it was. 


Utcra Plains, April 15. 

Pkesent Me,ssrB. Hornliardt (chair), Abrook, Barrett, 3V. and H. S. 
Clnus^n' (hile, Deer, Wnniiig, A. R. S. and A. R. Hainsey (Hon. Sec.), and 
<,r.ne visitor. 

PiiEPAiiATioN OE ijANi) FOE SEEDING. -Mr. W. Ghuse read ii piper on 
( IrLs subject as follows :•-Whilst each farmer must be guided by local condi¬ 
tions of soil ajid climate, a very good system, and one now generally fol¬ 
lowed, is to fallow each year about one-third of the wlieathrowing a.rea on 
file farm. Preparing, the knd for seed should begin by 

fallowing tire pxwious yeai*, when the land is in the best possible 
ecmdirtion for* ploughing. ' The time of ploughing and the 
condition of tire laiitl when plo-iiglied have most impor'tiarit influences 
on the result of tlie Mucceediiig crop.^ The earlier in the season tire fallowing 
is ilone, tlie bett'er: late fallowing is gimerally done when the soil is in a 
liialf-diy (X)iidition, luid leaves the land rough and lumpy, and much more 
<lit}ieiilt to wo'jiv to a solid se^Mibed. AVith early fallowing sometimes two 
or more crops of weeds may be destroyed. The spring aii'cl summer cultiva¬ 
tion of the fallow is an ijuportant factor in the preparatioin of the land for 
s«*ii. The liivst: cultiYatiqn should be given before the ©oil gets toO'dry, aad 
wlrcii a good crop of u'eeds lyan be destroyed, the furrows well broken up, and 
tlif^ bott-cmi, or seedbcMl, more oonsolidatetl. If rough on top after cultiva¬ 
ting, ei'oiry advimtage sliould be taken to break it down during the summer 
by horrowirig <)ir rolling, or both. He believed stixuigly in the use of the 
roller in the ure|>aration of the land for vsead, and would always roll before 
the drill, if the laud is rough and lumpy. If tlie fallow is well cul¬ 
tivated thro'Ugh spring and ^ summer, and kept clear of weeds, 
it slinuki ^ not, under oKlinmiy conditions, lequire a ^ gieat 

anioimt of labour at seedtime, only the looi^ning of the 

surface 2 or B inches deep with a cultiivator or other suitable implement. 
So far, he had dealt with the preparation of fallow land, and the farmer 
wlm deiMinds oil the fallows.feu' bis, main crop, is,■ wu,ve. The results from 
stubble or lea land are so unceitain that it is not advi(S/ab]e to put in any 
groat' cjuantity.' The practice' adopted',,by a; gre,at number of fanners 'in 
ploughing stubble land is either to plough all around a paddock, or else cut 
it into two or rnore blocks, pand plough -around each block. This is not so 
ba-d if the land i.s well scarified across afterwards; but ploughing this way 
renders the kmd niore difficult to orosswork it all. He had seen paddocM 
woi'ked this wav every time (generally the longest way), and atyseedtinie the 
laud is scarified the same wmy a® iploughed. The seed is dnlled the same 
way, and all the cultivation the land gets is done, one implement a-fter 

the other, working the same ivay . The old way of ploughing in lands, work¬ 

ing the paddock one ivay one time, and crosswise the next, was better, as 
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tile eultivatiiig' irnplemeiit eaai always, be worked across aii tke furrows and 
all the ridges Ja lid pieces, that mighi missed by tke pioiigii are more likely 
to lie. broken or cut' up. The chief points that should be followed were: 
s good ploughing a.t tlie’ri^ht time: well \rorkiiig the fallows during the spring 
and smiimer; keeping the laud clear of weeds: getting the land to a nice* fine 
tilth cm top. With a gocd, solid seedbe.d iindemeatli: and the u,se^ of suitable 
manures. dTillecl in wit-li the seed, under f.aToura.ble conditions. Some discus¬ 
sion t*ook place on the best vcay to attach team of horses to the plough, it 
was geneiallT agreed that swings were better than spreadem. 


Port Elliot, April 15. 

.Peesent—A iessrs. W. E. Hargrea.vas (chairj, Pannel, Browui, Stock, 
Welch, Goscien, and W. W* Hargrea.veiS (Hon. See.). 

Potatoes, —,AIr. Brown t-abled samples of Bisni.arck potatoes, which were 
iniicii admired. The yield was only 3^- tons to t.he acre: but this was due xo 
want of water, irhicli eoukl not be applied until too late to do more than 
•^ave the crop. 

.Stuathalbe?: Ccm'FEUENCE.—delegates reported on proceedings of Con¬ 
te re iic*e. and an interesting di.>cussion ensued. 

Swine Feter.—-A lembers were of opi.niDn that the development and 
.spread of this disease were largely due to filt.hy surroundings of many 
piggeries. 

Drying off Cows.—I n disc-ussion on Air. Suters address at Strath- 
.tlbyii, members were of opiiiion^ that cows should be dried oE three •months 
before? cah'in||;, as they w’oukl milk better after a' good spell than if kept in 
milk until within a few weeks of calving. 


Maltlaiid, April 8. 

Present .--Ale&srs. Bowman (chai.r). Ja..rrett, A. and E. Lamsbed, .Baw- 

den, Hasting-s. AicMxly, and Toese.ll. (Hon. -Sec.b 

Takeall.—A lengthy discussion on this- subject took pk'ce, the miajority 
present Whig of o.piiiioTi that the trouble was m<Kt prevalent when seed was 
s.ow,ri in .s^>il neither wet nor dry. 

Qi'ESTioN-BOi;.—It was decided to deal with questions each meeting. 


PenoIa, .. ApriI 8. 

Present —Ale.ssrs.' Banvent (chair). AIcKay, Peake, AlcBain, AieNander, 
Ricketts, Pouiisett, Kilsby, and two visitors, ' ' . '. 

' Hon. Secebtari:.—A ir. Alhiutt tendered his resignation, as he had left 
the district. Air. L. AT. Peake was’ appointed to the vacant office, 

^AIanueis FOE' Ba'rley.— Discus.sio!i took place' on letter from Secretary for 
Agriculture on the inaniiriB^ of'baidey. Aleinbers interested in barley-growing 
intimated their intention, of testing the treatment reconimendecl. *Some dis- 
c iission ensued' on offer of the I)epai*tment to supply seed and, manure for a 
series of half-sere p'lotg. Af-embem'thought the plots slioukl be^ larger, and one 
agreed to take .up the work if t..he plots were extended to three acres in area. 

Naracooete Coxfe,BENCE.—T he Chairman reported on proceedings of Con-' 
tfwence. Ife made special reference .to the, recommendations of the^'" Professor 
of Agriculture in regard to the use.of lime,.and also to the question of ensi- 

r«E OF FeetiUSERS. -—It wa.s" decided to ask' the I)ep.artment to issue a 
leafiet dealing with the ^plication of commercial fertilisers, especially in re¬ 
gard to the mixing of different kinds. Some of the 'members found tliat cer¬ 
tain manures when mixed liecome pasty and cannot be applied .with the' drill. 
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Mount Bryan East, April 15. 

Present-;— Messrs. T. Wilks (chaii'), E, \yilks, Janies, Tliomas, Teddy, 
Polihieir, R. H. Iv. and R. W. Diinsitiaii (Hon, See.), and one visitor. 

Conference at Sadbleworth, —Members’ support iproposail to hold a 
Coiiterence of the Bureau at Saddlewortli about June. 

Rabbit Destruction. —In dealing witli proposed aimenduieiit of the Ver- 
iiiiii Destructioiii Acts members suggested that provision should be made: — 

1. For simultiaiieous action to deal with the rabbits in Februaiy and July. 

2. That the Government^ should be eompelled to take the' same action as 
private landowners. 3. Tlmt, instead of prosecuting defaulting landowners, 
the Councils should be empowered to do' the work and recover costs. 


Crystal Brook, April 15. 

Present —Messs. Hamlyn (chair), R. and P. Pavy, Townsend, Forgan, 
Robinson, Palmer, Davidson, TVestoii, Billiiighurst, V'enning, MorTish, Solo¬ 
mon, Hutchison, and Symons (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Wheat. —Mr. R. Townsend read a paper on ^AVhat Becomes of the 
Wheat we Sowf’’ Throughout this district the average seeding was one 
bushel per acre, and on this he would base his remarks. Having counted the 
grains in a pound of CarmichaePs Eclipse wheat, lie calculated that they 
distributed about 175 grains on every square yard. Allowing four stools to a 
plant, and only 25 grains to each head, if every seed produced a plant this 
would represent a yield of 100 bushels per acre. MUiy did they not get such 
a return ? _ Mainly because a large proportion of the seed does not grow. On 
a field which produced 13 bushels per acre he counted the stools per square 
yard, and found they averaged 40. "What had become of the balance of the 
grain sowm? Birds, mice, and losses from malting account for a lot, but not 
all. He attributed the main loss to iiijuiw to the seed in reaping. He was 
convinced that they did not exercise enougl'i care in reaping their wheat. The 
beaters of the reaper or harvester destroy the germ on a large proportion of 
the grain. Wheat carefully gathered and sown will produce a much thicker 
stand than the seed from the stripper. 


IVIorg'an, April !5. 

Present —Messrs. Hahn (chair), Lindner, Hausler, Pope, Seidel, Hewitt, 
E. and H. TYohling (Hon, Sec.), and five visitors. 

Does TYheatgeowing Pay? —Mr. H. Hahn read a paper on this subject. 
Two months ago in ditscuseing this question the Branch decided that if they 
could average a bag to the acre every year they could meet expenses. In the 
Yfarch istsiio of The Journal, Mr. Coleman, of BaddJeworth, showed it cost £1 
9s. 7cL per acre to grow wheat on fallow. How, then, could they pay ex¬ 
penses here on four bushels? In rent and manure there were great differ¬ 
ences. At Saddlewortli rent was 8s. 8d. per acre, at Morgan Id.; at the for¬ 
mer place they spent 4s. 3d. per acre for manure, while here it was not 
needed. In seed there wms a saving of Is. 8d. per acre. Rates, taxes, la¬ 
bour, cornsacks, etc., also cost less per acre. Altogether the cost of growing 
wheat here would come to about 11s. 7d. per acre. If stubble land is cropped 
it is only scarified, at a cost of Is. 6d., and the total expense ivould not be 
more thbi 6s, 8d. per acre. If they get sufficient rain, say, 8 in., between 
April and October, they can grow fairly ^good crops, hut unfortunately tliey 
often failed to get as much rain. During the past ten years his average 
yield had been under 1 bushel per acre. 


Woodside, April !7- 

PsESENT—Messrs. Fowler (chair), Hutchens, W. and H. Rollbusch, Jolm- 
ston, Lauterbach, ami Hughes (Hon, Sec.), and two visitors. 

'''Hodstein Bunn for Exchange.— Members' suggested that .'some other 
Branch might desire to obtain the services of the purebred Holstein bull pur¬ 
chased by this Branch several years ago. As his heifers are now coming in, it 
considered advisable to try to exchange or otherwise dispose of the bull. 
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LrCEKXE.—llr, T. Hiiteheos reail a paper on ‘■Lucerne." He co,iisidere(l 
iiiceriie one of tl-ie most nourishing and productiye fodders tliev could groir. 
He liad been gro^ring liieeriie successfully at little cost for ^over twenty-fiv.c 
yeart. To secure siicii results tlioroiigh. working of the land was .necessary. 
He plougiieci to a good depth in Jime or July, re-ploughed it again about the 
end of August or begi,ii.riiHg of Septernber, and harrowed and rolled the land 
Jiiitil lie got a very'” fine tilth. .Before sowing seed in October he again 
p,lougl:i€d'the land.'’harrowing and rolling it the same day. Care should be 
takeii to p)loiigli only as sniieh as can be liarrowed and rolled the same day, 
otherwise the seedbecl cari.iK)t be got as fine as desirable. If the seed is 
drilled in 6 to 8 per acre is sufficient. He applied 2 cwt. per acre of 
boiiedust with the seed. His experience had been that he could get nr 

four cuts the first season, and about the same for the next two or three years, 
wirksiiT any extra eultiTation or manure. It was then advisable to use the 
.w*arih(*r hetueeii the rows, and in July or August give another dressi,ug of 
uiaiiiire. Under sneli treatment they could reasonably expect four gooyl CT*ts 
each season. As a summer fodder iiieenie is splendid for stock cltiriiig the hot 
weather uhen other feed is d.}'y. .If there is more than sufficie,nt for stock as 
rest can be eoirrerted to ensilage or liay. Lucerne was a first- 
class food for milk prodnetioii. a.nd thei.r dairy fanners ’would do well to^de¬ 
vote more* atte}it,iou to it. especially whe.!’e water was aToiiable for irrigation 


Rhioe Villa, April 14. 

P,RESExr.G. A. Pavne (chairL F. F. and H. ^Y. Payne, Miekan, 

Hecker, W. T. and J. W. Tigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Best Wheats, .Mr. F. F. Payne read a paper on ‘‘Wheats most Suit¬ 

able for tills District.*' On tlie "Murray Flats, where the rainfall w.as so 
sc^riiry, :aiid, tJie .seasons .so imreliable, it was absol:iitel.y necessary that the 
fanner' should secure -wheats that will come to maturity on a very small 
lainfa!!. In the course of time, wdtli experimental plots in dry districts, some 
fidvance i,ii this diiwtioo may be .secuired. ■ Such wheats as Neuniaim’s Early, 
Oiuyas, SteinwedeL and King’s Early had done remarkably well last season. 
In. a gCMxl yea,r, Iiowever, the slowrer maturing va-rieti^es yielded better than 
t:,he €A.rly sorts, and it was. for t.he farmers to consider whether, with good 
ciiltiTa.t:ion and’the, use cf manures, such wheats as Dart’s Imperial and Mar- 
shal.T\$ Ko. 3 will not, over a period of years, pay best. If these^ wheats are 
’ivelJ out of the ground i,i 2 April, and the land has been well cultivated, they 
usually give a.. ..good mtu,m. Afembens generally agreed with the paper. 'Early 
in the season 3C.i lb, of' seed per ac]*e was considered sufficient to sow in this 
district, but the .quantity should be increased to 45 fb. for later sow'ings. 


Yorketown, April 8. 

P,EisE 2 Ji—Measrs. Correll (chair), Bull, Doniaschenz, Anderson, Koth, 
and Xewboid (Hon. Sec.), 

Ca'TTLi CoM,PL.4itff The Chairman i^d a paper on this subject. He had 
lost a' number of^ cows from a ocamplaint during the past 25 years,_ and was 
of opinion that t,he trouble was due 'to fever, dry bible being one result of 
rlie fever. ^ Usually cows in good condBtion die within one to three days of 
iirst sign of atteck; but on one occasion he opened a poor-conditionecl oow 
that ^iiii|:ered for .four or five days after she got down. ' The bible was only 
lcN>Nely filled, but t,bfi urine was black, and could be sora^p^ oii with a straw*’; 
the pauBch wm nmrly empty. ■ He had cows die of this disease in all seasons 
of ymr. Where treatment has been' effective ■ careful feedi,iig, wns neces¬ 
sary. afi cligf^tion was very weak. He found a .mixture of boiled oats and hay 
chaff^ v^ry good; a handfiii of salt in the mixture is an advantage. As far 
ns fijs experienoe^ went, the first noticeable''symptoms of the disea^se were as 
ffjlicws: —The animal does not he,rd well with otlier cows, and -will eat any 
dead animal matter, or excreta of otlwr ■ anim,als than its kind, ■ Later on, 
w!i« driven, it will stand with back roaehedthe, tongue betimes pointed 
and dark : the beast, refuse, to aat or drink, though apparently it would' like 
to €» With milking cows, the-■■first symptom may be the faliing off in 
the Milk yield. He was afraid the Government had hot ful'lv 'realised the 
serei’fe Irmm experienced by South. ■'A'listralian, faraers ■ from this trouble, or 
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more would lia\’6 been done to asceitain tlie caus-e. Until the real eaii&e was 
known, any treatment was merely haphazard. It. was noticeable that the 
coniplaiint was more prevalent in cattle grazing on ciiRivated land. Some 
kinds of well water appear to act as preventive of tlie disease. Conksiderable 
difference of opinion existed as to the ca.iise and nature of the complaint, 
but members were agreed that greater efforts should be made by the Goveni- 
ment to thoTOUghly investigate the matter. 


Caltowle, April 17. 

Present— Mesisrs. Pvoyal (chair'), C. and A. Kerr, Neate, N. and E. 
Hewitt, Graham, A. and J. McCallum, Petatz, Ferguson, McDonald, Jett- 
ner, Potter, Wilson, J. and F. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Prize Wheat at Adelaide Show-. —It was decided to hand the cup won 
by the Branch for best exhibit of Agricultural Bureau wheat bo Mr. G. 
Fetatz, the gi’ower of the wheat in cjuestion. Several members spoke very 
highly of Mr. Petatz^s efforts to produce a good sample of wheat. Even for 
ma.rket he 'went to what many farmers would consider unnecessary trouble, 
viz., winnowing his '?Theat twice, however well it looked after the fii'st run. 
A pleasing feature in eonneetfon wdth the winning of this prize was that the 
variety shoavn, Petatz Surprise, was originated by Mr. Petatz. In thanking 
the members, Mr. Petatz said he was pleased that the Branch had won the 
cup offered by the Agricultural Society. ^ He was a strong believer in thorough 
cleaning of Ins wheat, and it was his intention to devote special attention 
to improving the yielding quality of Petatz SuiTi-rise Wheat. 


iVlInlaton, April 8. 

Present —IMessi's. Evens (chair), Parsons, Nankiveli, Tanstone, Correli, 
Martin, A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.). 

Horse Complaint. —Ar.embers reported losses of horses, apparently 
from worms. Losses of cattle were alk) reported, and it was deeid^ to ask 
that Yeterinary Surgeon Desmond should be asked to visit the district. 

Timber Supply. —Mr. A. McKenzie read a short paper on this subject. 
It was very evident that the supply of timber for fencing and firewood was 
becoming smaller every year, and the question arose, should they not do 
something to. pip vide for the futui’ef Everywhere he went on the Peninsula 
he noticed the fence-posts falling over by the scores and hundreds. This 
was largely due to natural decay, the fences having been erected for 20 to 25 
years; bii-fc the main cause was tlie ravages of white ants. Within the next 
15 or 20 years many hundreds of miles of fencing would liave to be renew^. 
Iron standards would, no doubt, be largely used ; still, they would require 
timber for strainers, gateposts, etc., and, in his opinion, it would not be an 
easy matter to meet their requirements. Then, so far as firewood was con¬ 
cerned, they ivere using freely of their supplies without making any pro¬ 
vision for the future. The mines and works at Moonta and Wallaroo, salt 
factories at Edithbui’g, flourmills at Port Vincent, Port Julia, Port Wake¬ 
field, auid Ardmssan, and the limekilns in various parts, -were using immense 
quantiiti.es of firewood. Then all along the gulf wood was being shipped acros'. 
to the eastern side- in great quantities, W^ith all this, and the home demand, 
it ^would be seen that the available supply of firewood was diminishing at a 
fairly rapid rate. IVas it not time that they gave serious thought as to 
whether they coiikl not do- something to renew’ their timber supplies ? They 
all knew that, owing to the long spells o.f dry weather and the cutting wind's 
experienced <wi the Peninsula more or less every year, it was somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to estaMish young trees. Once they got a- good start- several of the gums 
did well, and they should experiment with t-hese on a, small scale. . This 
could be done in three different ways. First, by planting one 'or more rows 
of,' trees reund the paddock close to . the fence. 'This was considered the 
way by many people, but it had sevei'al drawbacks. The trees were too much 
expose to the weather, and also to the risk of being scorched by fire' when 
stubble or rubbish, is being burnt. Then the.bark and 'small twi^ are blown,' 
some chains into the paddock; .when'the crop is cut ,for hay these get bound 
up with the wheat, and prove very objectionable. ' A^ better way is to plant 
clumps of trees in the comers of the paddock, and alk) in other part.s. The 
. pc«irions ^and the of such plantations must 'be left to the discr^ion. of 
the individual. It will be notic^, however, that a clump of trees gives more 
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&iiaile ;iiid shelter to stock than row all muud tbe pa^ddock, and would 
aAo ho iiiucli easier to pi’otoot agaiust fire -or injury by stock 'ulieii votiiig. 
If'" it 'k deoidtd- TO plain a lai-ger aiea, 20, 30. or 40 acres could be i^nefl 
oii. and tile seeds ^owii with the wheat or other cereal crop.^ In the 

local cemetery paddock they had a good object-lesson that the trees will thrive 
ir'riiey strike a good season. A few years ago he heard of a gentlenia-n in 
Vir-*t<-iria wJi :0 t^ot Apkiidid results in a slxoid. time with gum. trees. In reply 
TO siiqiiiries. he stu-ted that .lie made it a. practice, where he found a fallen 
to scatter some seeds amongst the tops. The,old tree anted as a fence, 
a lid‘also as shelter, wiiile the decay of the leawes and small branches supplied 
the young trees wi:th the food they reqnired. This plan might well be followed 
wliere the sheaoak and tea tree were fairly prevalent. 


Orroroo, April 14. 

P.RESEXT -- Me-ssrs. Moody (chair), ^ A. and W Robertson, Lilleorapp, 
Brown. Copley, and Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Festilisers.—M ay ^Y, T. Brown read a paper on liis e,xperience in put- 
tiag ill wheat with t-'lie d.rili a.iid with manure in the Hundreds of Ooomooroo 
aiicf Eiu-elia during the past four years. He had applied super at rate of 
R.,. 50 ft., tiO ilx. 70 fo., SO it}., and 100 lt>. per acre. He had got just as 
good resiilis from the application of 50 lb. per acre as from 60 ih. or 70 fo. 
per acre, and better than from the heavier dressings. He was satisfied that 

ill these’ <117 areas 50 ft. per acre was cjuite enough to app.ly. In 1901 

manured about 3 t >0 acres with super, and 100 acres with farmyard manure. 
The ri^sjxe-etive yields per acre were: 74 bushels and 5 busheisj and 0,11 the 
liTOUTlcast 3 to 4 bushels. The rainfall for the year was 10.54 inches. 

N“ext reason 570 acres were manured, but the rainfall was only 6.57 inches, 
iif which 2 inches fell in December, and-no crop was reaped. But for damage 
by grasshoppers the manured land would have prod'Uoed enough for sem. 
In 100 a.cre6 were manured with super and 180 with faimyard manure. 

The rainfall was 14,26 inches, and the yields 12 bushels and 8 bushels I’espec- 
tiveiy, Ijast year he put 500 acres, in with mmeral and gu.ano super, the 

yields averaging about 6 busliek. The rainfa.ll was 12.42 inches; but the 

weather during September and early-part of October imoiled the crop, 
,vSoiit '21)0 out of tile 500 acres waS' on the light or^grey land, which did not 
re.s.po3id to t-he use' of super. 'He was, liowever, satisfied that on the red and 
sandy land it would pay them tO' apply a iig.ht dressing of super. In preparing 
the land foryseeding it was a'-mistake to leave too manv furrows. He would 
piciigh ill fair-sized lands, then scarify and harrow well, tO' get a firm seed¬ 
bed. This would prevent the drill sowing the seed too deeply—a niisfok© 
t-fiat will easily occur unless care is taken. Mr. W. Robertson said his 
esperien'Ce .was very much the same as Mr. 'Brownk, and he agreed, with him 
tl'iat it; would pav to use manure here. He thought they would do well to 
study the jnethocls ado-pted by fa,miers- in the lower areas in the treatment 
of t.heir land. To s.eciire a firm seed,bed and a fine tilth frequent working 
of thc' la.?icl wag: necessary. . 


Forest Range, March 16. 

' ,P;eeseki:—M easre. Monks (chair), MeLa.r€aa, Tickers,' Sharpe, H., A., J., 
and F. G'reen ("Hon, Sec'.), .and one visitor. 

The S'ncoissFTJL Producer.—M r.,'■ McLaren read a shoid pa..per on this 
subject. Although Ms expennoe in dealing with produce had been limit^, 
it was sufficient to^ convince .Mm that, in, the long run, the man, who produces 
a ortide will sucoes^fuL This applied, «|uaily to the fanner, the 
daiiyman, and the, orchajdist. The better the articles they have to mar¬ 
ket. the easier it is to dfop<®e of them. ., This was particularly the case with 
tmit and vegetables. Let anyone go to the East-End Market, and he will 
mid tJiat the l>es't stu,ff not cmly fetches the best price,, hut sells first. It was 
evident, therefore, that there ni’urt;' be no slumming of their work. Thev 
must plant of the b«t, prepare Hm land well,- and do- ©ver:rtlii,ng their oterva- 
tions teach them is' neoessa-ry to secure, first-class predure. They must give 
special attentdoB to finding owt- th& that b«t suit their particukr 

pnditioTO. In ^;,id to fruit, they must find, out the kinds that-sell 
beet. ^ (mey mu* rtudy the best' methods of packi„iig and, grading, 'and not 
permit infonor fruitsent away. ■ ,In fruitgrowing or gardening, the 'man 
who has, just as large an,'a.im- as he can attend to preperiy',is likely -to be the 
most suec^stiiL ‘ . ■ 
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Wilson, April I5« 

Present— Messrs. Harriso^n (ckair), Neisan, Hilder, Sexton, Barnes, 
Logan, Crossimn, Need, and Neal (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Sheep on the Farm. —Mr. Hilder read a paper on “Does it Pay tlie Small 
LUrriiier to keep Sheep?’' He often wondered wlxy the fanneirs in this district 
looked ^rith snch disfavour on sheep. They had proved beyond doubts that 
they ooiild not rely upon wiieatgrowdng alone, and he would strongly advise 
them all to keep a few sheep. Gare must be taken not to^ overstock, but any 
ramier with 1,000 acres of land could easily keep 100 sheep ; in fact, for six 
moiijths of the year tliey could be k:ept on fe^ that w’ould othenvise be was^ted. 
1 list, there was tiu© stubbie land, intended for cropping the follow'’ng sea- 
«on; after the horses and cattle have picked up all they will eat, the sheep 
will do weU ror fiwm© oonsidei-able time. Tlien sheep will keep clean the lanu 
intended for fallowing, and for the rest of the year will, if the firai -s 
properiy subdivided, do well aHer the other stock have been shifted. It 
was advisahle to shift tiie sheep from paddoick to paddock fairly often. H 
A'as a r^ognised fact that, with plenty of water, sheep will do fairly well 
wlieie otlier stock would nearly starve. If the sheep aie judiciously selected 
and properly managed, 100 breeding ewes would pav well; lambs will realise 
lOs. €aich, and the wool 3s. 6d. per ewe. The land would, of course, havi' 
to lie sheep-proof fenced, and in this distinct the sheep yarded at night. He 
recominendcd crossing the Merino- ewe with vShropsliir© rain, Meinbears gene¬ 
rally agreed with Air. Hilder; but-there ivas some difference of opinion as to 
tlie number of; slieep the land would cany. 


Reeves Plains, April 14. 

FoILand (chair), xHexander. George, Arnold, Day, R. 
n. and vv. Oliver, Shephard, and McCord, and three visitoi's. 

Gost of Harvesting with Binder.— Considerable discussion took plae-t? 
on hgures quot^ by Professor Perkins in his report on the Rosewoidhy har¬ 
vesting operations. Members strongly commented on the statement that 
oil a cjes, averaging 1-| tons of hay per acre, could be out for £4 3s. They 
considered the figur^ much under the actual outlay, and several intimateil 
tliat they would he glad to sell their binders if tlie College authorities, or aiiv- 
one etee, would cut their crops for them at the price, stated. Tlie following 
resolution was corned “That the membere are staggered at Professor Per¬ 
kins estimate- of cost of binding 30 acres of crop.” 

Protecting Haystacks from AIics.—Mr. George said that, as a buyer 
or liay, he couJd^ speak from experience of the losses caused by mice." A 
simple and effective means of preventing mice getting at the stacks would 
Tiiean the .saving of thousands of pounds annually. He had thought of building 
ins stacivs oil shoirt posts, and planing somethamg round tlie posts to pievent 
mice elimbing up. Mr. Alexander suggested fixing galvanised iron several 
inches in the ground all round the stack, allowing it to lean against the 
stack, lius cost a little at first, but the iron would last for a number 

ot years. Mr. Shephard said he saw in.the North iren.set in the ground, and 
*.3 turned over; this was .to keep mice, out of a shed, and was 

said to be effective, [borne time ago the following plan was stated by a farmer 
to hare prov^ effective:—Around the site of the stack iron was into the 
ground to a depth of about 6 inchess, the iron having a slight lean outwards 
above ground, A^few pieces of wood were laid from the bottom of the stack 
to the top of the iron, to permit any mice brou^t in with the hay to esea.jK?, 
As the m^_cx>uld not dimb up the iron from outside, tlie stack was soon 
cleareck—E d.j 

Pickling WHEAT.—Discussion took, place on 'relative merits of formalin 
<Mid' biuestaie for .pickling wheat. Mr. Day found formalin an eff^ive nrc- 
ventivo of smut; but he thought it injur^ the giain more than, did blue- 
stone. ^ The Gluairman was a.strong believer in bluastoiie. He did not oon- 
Kider It necessaiy to pickle the seed every year; if done tliorou^ly on«3',iti 
t,hree yeai’^ that, would suffice. Alembero passed a resolution in favour of 
pickling wheat with Wuestone. 
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Wepowle? April i8» 

PiiKSEXT- ' Mefe.si‘.s. Gak (c-liairi, Cixicker, Bisliop, Heliir, Rokerte, 
.McX^iiriara. and fUilIklay /Hoii. See-.;; rtiid two visiters. 

Depth to Sow Wheat.- .Disc'ussion on this subject- took pkce, yueiiibeps 

ta'\’i,jurijig slialioiv s»'jwirtg. Two iiielies wa-s considered the limit, and 
iii^ dj'T griiiiipi shaUinver tlxan liia-t. One 'niember con-sidered the deepei* sotvii, 
it bill tk; tetter. pro-\’icied the land was wet. 


Eiidiincia, April 17. 

l:*„itEsE;xT -Me.^rs. "Walter (chair), Martin, ICluske, Schiller, Sieber, Pfite- 

5it*r, and Weil, 

.L’\iP,E 0 VE 3 iENT OF HoKSE SiocK.—Mr. J. vou Bertoucli foinrarded pa-pex* 
on • •Stallio-os a-t Shows, and IniproTement of Horse Stock,to the following 

effBct-:.One of the principal it'Cnis in the prize-lists of the country sho-ws 

slioiild be the classes' for stallions: but the difetHct in which_the show^was 
lie'kl slicMikl leceire scmie benefit from the seiwioes of' the stallions exhibited. 
It- 'was iiiipoitant that the best available stallions should be secured, but yt 
often li-appened tha-t the first-prize- animal was quite imworthj^ of that dis- 
r^ii'ietionj and .many of t-iie stallions were unsuitable for bleeding purposes.. 
Tlien frequently stallions were broii^tt long distances to compete at country 
shows, witboLit any opportunity being given to breeders in the district to 
secure their services. He favoured offering substantial prizes for both 
<irau,glit and roadster horses, on oondition^ that the wiimens slrould serve a 
ccrta-in iiiiii'iber of maies at a- stated price in the district. By doing this the 
dist-riet ■would benefit, and there would be some encouragement, to s-tock- 
owners to -purchase first-class staHions. Funds for such prizes could be raised 
by iinposiiig a iicence^fee of £10 or less per annum,, and should also be 
pr'ovided. that^-ail stallions travelling foi’ hire should be subject' to veteriii'xry 
€»xa,m,illation for soundii^s. This would soon result in an improvement o-f 
•stock: inferior stallions ^ irouid be castx'ated. Ownere of stallions desirous 
fjf travelli,iig them, for hire, should be compelled to submit the horses to ex- 
and he would also make it punishable for the owner of a mare to 
tnake u.se ; 0 'f the- services of an unii-C'ensed stallion. Similar action is taken 
in many Europeian countrieb._ In some the Government keep stud fanns to 
pi'ovide suitable stallions, while others subsidise approved staRions'; but all 
are rec|U!,red to pass a .veterinary examina-tion. Under the scheme ho sug- 
the I'lioney 'Should be allotted to t'he A.griciilttiral Societies in the dis¬ 
tricts where tlie money was. raised, and. prorisaon should be made 'for offering 
i>rizc?S'to be ocMUipetwl for by the progeny of previous yesirs^ winning stallions. 
'T,lie sa.iiie sta,l,liiOii should n,ot ^ peiTiiitted to t'a-k© the prize fox' more tha-n 
t-u'o or tlirsee yea-xs in succession., -nor to travel the district for, more than 
or four ye4irs. He ui-ged the meinbem of the Bureau to take this matter 
up., iiiK-i ask title Goveimmeut to impwe a ta-x on stallions. 


Ang’aston, April 15. 

Fkesext ■'■,Messrs. .RuikIIo (chair), Friend, .Player, A. and S. 0. Smith 
Salter. Snell, Trimmer, Sihiey, Eva-ns, Plush, Thome, Shannon, a,n,d” 'Mat- 
ttmws I Hon. S4;*c‘.U and s 0 \ren visitors. 

^Iarkkting of .Pkoducb.— Considera-ble discussion took p,lace on ooopera- 
tu> acticm o-n the paxt of fruitgrowers. Alembers rectognieed the benefit to 
bo Jenvwl imm a uniform system of grading fruit; better packing, piwention 
cf i»vpr-s»'pply of aiiy cme knO; and the securing of fair priw« for "the prodiire 
A stiifUig «w^K‘rativ0 s<iciety .to push tljo'sale of the:pr«lure throughout tint 

(ttiniiioiiwcalGi would lie, of great adva.nitag© 'to .giwera, and could. regukite 

suppliw wiitm pnwj weiB' low. 'Mr. Walter S'lnith, of' Yaliimba, gave' an 
ijiteresting necoiint of a recent trip through, India. ' - 
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DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU* 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Brancb. 

Date of Meeting. 

. 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Ardrossan 


May 17 

June 14 

Minlaton 

May 6 

June 10 

Bagster 


20 

17 

Morchard 

13 

— 

Balaklava 


— 

10 

Morgan 

13 

10 

Booleroo Centre 


16 

13 

- Morphett Vale 

16 

_ 

Bow^hill 


6 

3 

; Mount Remarkable 

i 18 

15 

Brinkworth 


5 

2 

‘ Nantawarra 

i 

14 

Burra 


19 

16 

Naracoorte 

13 

10 

Cherry Gardens 


16 

13 

Norton’s Summit .. 

! 19 

16 

Clare 


19 

16 

1 Onetree Hill 

18 

15 

Clarendon 


8 

— 

Orroroo 

12 

9 

Colton 


6 

3 

Penola 

13 

10 

Crystal Brook 


13 

— 

Retina 

20 


Eudunda 


15 

19 

Pine Forest 

16 

13 

Finniss 


1 

5 

Port Broughton 

13 

17 

Forest Range 


IS 

15 

Port Elliot 

20 

17 

Gawler River 


19 

16 i 

Port Lincoln .. 

19 

17 

Gladstone 


6 

_j 

Port Pirie 

13 

10 

Golden Grove 


18 

15 

Redhill .. 1 

16 

_ 

Gumeracha 


15 

12; 

Richman’s Creek ... j 

22 

19 

Hartley 

* ‘ i 

19 

— : 

! Riverton .. | 

20 

17 

Inkerman 

I 

'• •! 

16 

13 1 

Reeves Plains 1 

19 

_ 

J ohnsburg 


13 

17 

Stockport 

15 

12 

.•^anmantoo 


19 

16 i 

Strathalbyn 

15 

19 

Kingscote 


8 

12 'I 

Utera Plains 

20 

17 

Kingston 

.. j 

27 

24 

Virginia 

15 

12 

Koolunga 


18 

15 

Wandearab 

15 

12 

Koppio 


18 

15 

Wepowie 

16. 

13 

Longwood 

• ■ I 

20 

17 

Whyte-Yarcowie . 1 

20 

17 

Lyndoch 

1 

18 

13 

Willunga . ! 

6 

3 

Maitland 


6 

3 i 

Wilmington 

17 

14 

Mallala 


I 

5 i 

Wilson 

13 

__ 

Mannum 


19 

16 

Woodside 

15 

_ 

Meningie 


13 

10 i 

WoolunduDga 

6 

3 

Millicent 


4 

1 i 





- 
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INDUSTRY^ 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTAiENT OF mDUSTRY. 


Lat^o^ Bureau^ 

N^mher frf permfS repiste-red and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from March 29 to April 25, 1905. 



llumber Kegistered. 

i 

Trade or Galliig. 


1 Number 

1 Employed 


Town. Country. 


Laborers and youths 

BS 49 

182 

M'asoiis and bricklavers 

i 1 

— 

Carpenters 

— 

1 

Boilermakers and assistants,.. ... ...: 

1 _ 

1 

Blacksmiths and strikers ... ... 

— — 

1 

Fitters ami turners... ... ... ...; 

2 _ 

2 

Enginedrivers and tiremen ... ... ...' 

2 1 

— 

.Moulders ... ... ... ...; 

— — 

3 

Braastiniahers ... ... ... 

— i 1 

! 1 

Ironworkers and plumbers ... ... 

2 ■ _ 

— 

'Painters ... ... ... ...j 

1 — 

2 

Compositors ... ... ... ...; 

1 — 

1 ' — 

Watchmaker ... ... ... ...'i 

1 -- 

_ 

Warders 

2 _ 

_ 

Apprentices 

14 1 

2 ^ 

Gleaners ... ... ... ... .. .; 

t) 14 

5 

Porters and junior porters ... ... .,.! 

. 10 M 0 

3 

Rivet boys ... ... ... ...i 

2 _ 


Totals 

^ 8^1 ■ 73 

203 


April 25, 1905 A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 



Priotel by HawSf * Gillingham* 26 and 28 , Wsymonth Street, Adelaide 
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GENERAL faOTES. 

Agricultura! Bureau Memlbcrshlpa 

In accordance with tlie decision of the Council of Agriculture^ oiie- 
'tliird of the iiienibers of each Branch of the Agriciiitiiral Bureau must 
retire during the pi'esent month. This, of course, does not mean that 
tliese menihers will sever their connection with the Bureau : every one of 
them is eligible for re-appointment. The main purpose of the provision 
for the retirement of one-third of the members is to afford Branches the 
opportunity of quietly dropping undesirable members, viz., those who 
will not attend regularly or take any interest in the work of the Bureau. 
The rule adopted by the Council is that the members lowest on the at¬ 
tendance roll for the year shall retire. Where the exact number cannot 
be determined in this way, i.e.. if two or more have the same record, 
lots slioukl be drawn. While’eaelr Branch may decide for itself when 
and liow the question of re-nomination of members shall be settled, there 
is little doubt that the most satisfactory way will be to at once re-iiomi- 
iiate those of the retiring members whose services it is desirable to retain. 
If this is done, these gentlemen may be treated for all practical pur¬ 
poses as having continued uninterruptedly as members. Hon. Secre¬ 
taries of Branches should, prior to the June meeting, prepare a state¬ 
ment showing the number of meetings attended by each member during 
the year, and at the meeting complete the statement. Before the meet¬ 
ing closes, the names of the members to retire should be mentioned, and, 
as before stated, if it is considered desirable to do so, a' resolution may 
be carried re-iioiiiinating any number of the retiring members. In the 
event of there being 16 members of a Branch five will retire, but if there 
are 17 on, t,he roll the quota will be six. 


Reduced Freig'hts for Butter. 

It has been recently announced that the dairy factories of Victoria, 
working in conjunction with the Department of Agriculture of that 
State, have entered into a contract with the representatives of the Lund, 
White Star, and Aberdeen lines of-steamers for the conveyance of butter 
to London at' a charge of, |d. per ib. This represents a reduction of 50 
per- cent, on prices charged by the mail companies in, the past, and will 
prove an immense boon to the-butter producers of Australia, as the mail 
companies have- ,also -reduced their charges to -T-lSd., - with certain dis- 
c-QUirts to loyal shippers.,: This effectively di-sposes of the bogey' that the 
S-ea Carriag-e of Goo-ds Act imposed -such hardships ,on the' shipping, com- 
'panie-s that the -trade in refrigerated products .would have to be drop- 
p-ed-or freights „ increased' to cover, the’additional r^ponsibilities placed 
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on tlie shipping companies. In view of the extreme rates charged for 
fruit, and the additional tonnage that will be available, it behoves the 
fruitgrowers of Australia to combine to demand a reasonable reduction 
in present charges. The development of our fruit industry depends 
very largely upon our ability to sell fruit in Europe at 9s. to 10s. per 
case, and without a considerable reduction in freights and other charges 
this price does not leave sufficient margin for the grower. 


Export of Pears. 

During the past fruit season considerable quantities of pears have 
been exported to Europe. Unfortunately, much of this fruit has ar¬ 
rived in bad condition, and has realised only a few shillings per case. 
On the other hand, fruit that arrived in good order has sold at from 
15s. to 30s. per case. It is evident, therefore, that when we discover 
the conditions under which pears will carry to Europe in good order 
there will be a marked development in the pear industry. South Aus¬ 
tralia can grow pears of exceptional quality, and these pears will keep 
in the ordinary gardener^s storehouse for three or four months, yet they 
do not carry in cool storage to London, a voyage of six or seven weeks. 
"Why this should be is difficult of explanation. Too close packing of the 
cases and insufficient ventilation, with consequent heating of the fruit, 
may be important factors. 


Boomingr New Fruits. 

Recently much has been published concerning the work accom¬ 
plished by Luther Burbank, of California, in the improvement of fruits. 
This generally has been of such an extravagant character as to tend to 
discredit the good work done by that able horticulturist. In a recent 
issue of The California Fruitgrower Mr. Burbank protests strongly 
against the ridiculous statements being made and the false impressions 
which they convey. Many of the claims he is alleged to have made for 
some of his recent horticultural creations he repudiates. He mentions 
the glowing advertisements concerning one of his new plums. He stated 
that this is a very good plum for certain purposes, and was sold to a 
firm of nurserymen on the distinct condition that it should only be 
represented for what it really was. Instead of this, however, the firm 
published illustrations four times the natural size of the plum, and, to 
use his own words, “My description was garbled, sentences transposed 
and changed, until I was made to say the opposite to what I did say/' 
The fruit, in short, was represented to be of exceptional value for all 
purposes for which plums are grown, whereas such was not the case. 
Fruitgrowers are well advised to accept the nurserymen's .desoriptiohs 
of new fruits with more than a grain of salt. 
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South Australian Wines. 

Tlie export of Sotitii Australian wine to the neighbouring States 
lias progressed by leaps and bounds since the accoinplisliment of federa¬ 
tion. That this increase in our expjort is causing heartburning amongst 
Yictorian, winemakers is evident from statements published in the Mel¬ 
bourne papers recently. The growers state that the industry is in a bad 
condition, and that this is due to competition with “cheap adulterated 
wine from South Australia.” The motive underlying this statement is 
shown ill the context, viz., that our exports to Victoria during the 
three years, 1898, 1899, and 1900 totalled 258 gallons, and during the 
three years eiidiiig December 31, 1904, reached 165,959 gallons. Some of 
the leading newspapers have devoted considerable space to the alleged 
iniquities of the South Australian winemaker, and state that the fact 
that the Victorian winemaker is subjected to stricter laws than the 
South Australian maker is hampering the former. As, however, the 
same law in regard to adulteration applies to all wines sold in Vic¬ 
toria, whether made locally or in South Australia, the absolute futility 
of the above argument is apparent. Added to this is the fact that 
iimnero'us analyses of our wines by the Victorian health' authorities have 
failed to disclose any adulteration. It is true that a few samples con¬ 
tained more sodium chloride than the Victorian law permits, but we 
know that grapes grown on certain soils naturally contain more salt than 
the standard 'set up in the Victorian Act. In regard to alleged adul¬ 
teration, South Australian wines have nothing to fear iroiii fair com¬ 
parison with those, of the iieianoouring States. 


Caterpillar Piag’ue In the South-East. 

For HI any years the oat crops in the South-East have at intervals 
been devastated by caterpillars. A prominent farmer stated recently 
the oat crop in the Milliceiit district was reduced by fully 10 
bushels per acre by these caterpillars, several veiw promising crops not 
being worth harvesting, w,hile scarcely any but suffered severely. While 
the se'verity of the attack varies from year to year, it is stated that the 
pest is becoming more destructive. 'Where the caterpillars travel from 
crop to crop various methods have been adopted, with more or less suc¬ 
cess, 'for checking their progress, but.the greatest mischief is done by the 
immense iiumbers of caterpillars which hatch out from the eggs which 
are laid by the moths on the oat plants. ' The magnitude of the losses 
caused' by these caterpillars renders the discovery of some effective way 
of dealing with them .a matter of great importance, not only to the 
South-Eastern farniersybut to the-State generally. A careful study of 
'the habits of tMs''particular'caterpillar'-would be necessary to determine 
W'iien aa'd where' preventive measures would be most eff'ective. 
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F€Cd for Stock. 

There is little doubt that in the near future more stock will be 
carried on the average farm in this State, and that a greater proportion 
of the raw material produced on the farm will be converted into a more 
valuable and concentrated product. Before, however, any great pro¬ 
gress in this direction can be made, greater attention will need to be 
paid to the growing of fodder crops. In this connection, the particulars 
given by Mr. Mills, of Kanmaiitoo Branch, and Mr. Kilsby, of Peiiola 
Branch, are worthy of careful study. The amount of succulent green 
feed that can be grown on a few acres of well-prepared land is surprising. 
It will also be found that stock make better use of the ordinaiw grass or 
stubble if a small paddock of green feed is available as a change. In 
this direction the most jDromising croiDS to grow are kale, rape, maize, 
sorghum, and lucerne. 

Lig'ht-welg'ht IVlanure. 

Quite a number of complaints are being made by farmers that where 
manure is delivered ten bags to the ton there is often considerable short¬ 
age in weight. A number of instances are given where supposed 2 cwt. 
bags contain from 218 H). to 224 lb., instead of 226 lb. gross. These com¬ 
plaints refer mainly to imported brands, but local brands are not en¬ 
tirely exempt. To a certain extent farmers have the remedy for this in 
their own hands, auz., to refuse to accept English weights, or 10 bags to the 
ton. We believe the short weight is due mainly to evapoi'ation of 
moisture, and though the local works usually allow about 2 lb. to cover 
this, it may happen that if the manure is in the bags for three or four 
weeks it will lose several pounds in weight. This being the case, farmers 
who test the weights of the manure should do so immediately on receipt 
of the consignment. It should also be remembered that the samples 
from the local works that are tested by the Department are drawn from 
the bags that are freshly filled, and if these show the manure to be up 
to the guarantee any subsequent loss in the gross weight means that the 
manure is more concentrated ; in other words, there is just as much 
plant food present, but less water. 

Smoked Rabbit. 

Within the past few months considerable interest has been mani¬ 
fested in the proposal t-o utilise the rabbit in the preparation of an 
extract of meat. The scheme as outlined seems feasible, but there is the 
one great drawback that the rabbits must be brought to the works. 
This entails considerable cost and labour, besides much loss of carcases 
during the hot weather. In the report of the Davenport Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau an account is given by Mr.. A. McDonald of a 
method of curing rabbits where they are trapped.. Tlie^ salt, smoked 
rabbit prepared by Mr, McDonald is attractive in appearance and "also 
very tasty. The. ■ plant required is very^ simple and in¬ 
expensive, and can be moved from place. , tp., 'place ' as 
rendered _ necessary' by the prevalence or ' ■ otherwise of 
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fciie rabbits. Practically all losses are avoided, and as 'the weight of 
the treated carcase is less than that of the fresh rabbit, carriage is 
reduced to a minimnm. If care is taken to put this product on the mar¬ 
ket in good condition there should be a considerable demand, both 
locally and for export. The scheme, at any rate, is worth a thorough 
test. 


Foxes« 

Complaints are coming from all quarters of the depredations of 
foxes, which are everywhere invading fresh districts. Organised and co¬ 
operative effort on the part of landholders in poisoning foxes should be 
taken in hand, especially in those districts where they are not yet very 
numerous. The following note has been supplied to the daily press by 
Air. Harry Bickford, the well-known stockowner:Some years ago we 
were troubled in the South-East with wild dogs. At that time ' we 
adopted the plan of putting a bell on one in every fifty sheep to scare the 
clogs, and at the same time kept traps and strychnine always out as 
destroyers. We are pleased to say we are now seldom troubled with wild 
dogs. This year, with our ewes in lamb, we put amongst the flock dry 
sheep with bells on th~ir necks (72 bells), and poisoned our country tho¬ 
roughly with strychnine baits. We are pleased to say the loss of Iambs 
up to date has been small, while the deaths of foxes have been over 40.’^ 


Rosewortliy Agricultural Experimental Vineyard. 

Good rains having fallen during April, sufficient to soak the soil to 
a fair depth, the ploughs were put into work as early as possible. The 
rains have been good, having come in falls of one iialf-inch to one inch 
at a time. With intervals of fine weather in between, the work lias 
been pushed on rapidly. The first ploughing is now well in hand. 
Pruning has been started, both on the vines and on the fruit trees. 
On one plot of vines—three acres of Carbenet Sauvignon—field 
peas were sown, to be ploughed in later as green manure. The soil was 
scarified up and the peas sown at the rate of two bushels to the acre. 
The seed was drilled in with 2 cwt. of super per acre. The rainfall up 
to the end of April totalled 4*58 inches, distributed as follows:—^Janu¬ 
ary, 2*27 ; February,'0*13 : March, 0*08 ; April, 2*10. 

Inspectioii' O'f Fruit and Plants. 

During the month of May the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Act admitted 5,599 bushels of fruit and 68 packages 
of plants. The fruit, as usual, consisted almost exclusively of tropical 
fruits from Queensland. The exports consisted of 6,727 bushels of fruits, 
88 consignments of plants, and 3,174 packages' of' vegetables. Of the 
. above quantities ,378 bushels of bananas' were destroyed owing to being 
overripe, and 10' parcels of plants were detained' .owing .to the absence' of 
"the nee«arj declarations r^pecting the ■ absence of pliyIlo,xera from .the 
gardens'Wherein they originated. ' ' ' 
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THE APPLE MUSSEL SCALE. OR OYSTER-SHELL 

BARK LOUSE 

(Mytilaspis pomorum, Buuche/ 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

During the last two or three seasons apples to which a few of these 
insects were attached have been occasionally observed in our markets. 
As far as could be ascertained these infested fruits had been brought 
from a few isolated spots in the wetter and cooler portions of the Mount 
Lofty Ranges, No evidence is at present forthcoming respecting the 
exact time of its introduction to this State, but the late Mr. Frazer S. 
Crawford, in his pioneer work on ‘‘The Fusicladiums and Other Insect 
and Fungus Pests,” which was published in 1886, states definitely that 
^‘the colony is yet free of this pest.” 

As no organised attempt had been made up to that time to collect 
information in connection with these orchard pests, and Mr. Crawford's 
opportunities to indulge his great talent for such work were unhappily 
much curtailed by other duties, such a statement must, in the light of 
subsequent discoveries, be accepted with some reserve. The writer has a 
distinct recollection of procuring specimens—which the late Mr. Maskell, 
of New Zealand, identified as this insect—upon apple trees in the neigh¬ 
bourhoods of Clarendon, Stirling West, and Balhannah, about nine years 
ago. From, the nature of its attack it was inferred that the pest had 
been present in each of these places for a good many years previous to 
that time. During the same season its presence was also noted upon 
many fruit trees in the cottage gardens in and around the town of Mount 
Gam bier. In most .of these places its identity as an insect had not 
been suspected, it being regarded as an excrescence on the bark, by those 
to whom it was pointed out. Enquiries as to whether it was found upon 
the fruits produced no satisfactory information, but at once indicated 
some slight difference in the breeding of the insect compared with its 
habits in colder countries. 

This, then, is an introduced pest which, like most others vre have, 
found an entrance into the State years before any system of plant inspec¬ 
tion or disinfection had been resorted to by the authorities in South Aus¬ 
tralia. It is probably the most widespread of all scale insects which 
attack orchard trees, and, according to Professor L. O. Howard, the cele¬ 
brated chief of the Division of Entomology of the United States Federal 
Department of Agriculture, it is found in ail of the different divisions of 
the world where pomaceous fruits are grown. First recorded from Europe 
in the eighteenth century it is presumably indigenous to that part of 
the globe, but Professor Howard mentions an American account of it 
dating back to 1794, and expresses the opinion that this scale had pro¬ 
bably been imported into America on nursery stock by the early settlers. 
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Although called the apple mussel scale it by no means confines its 
cle predations to that fruit tree. Dr. Howard records its presence upon 
'’“appiej pear, quince, hawthorn, buckthorn, raspberry, bush currant, lin¬ 
den, hop tree, bladder nut, horse chesnut, maple, water locust, honey¬ 
suckle, ash, elni, hackberry, cottonwood, willow and poplar trees in the 
district of Columbia, U.S.A.'' From New Zealand, which is nearer home 
to us, the late Air. Alaskell reported its hosts to be ■’‘apple, pear, plum, 
pieach, apricot, lilac, ash, hawthorn, sycamore, cotoneaster, and other 
plants.” 

It will thus be seen how wide are the chances of transmission being 
secured through the medium of the distribution of nursery stock, both on 



« h 

Plate I. 

Apple Mussel Seale f3iyiilaspis pornorum} — a. Insects massed on bai'k of apple 
braiicli: fe, Insects adhering to skin of an apple (both natural size), 

■ ori^ginaL 

omameiita! as well as upon plants of economic value. Its distribution here 
through the medium of the fruits need not, to my mind, present a serious 
cause for alarm. 

. Although the detailed life history of this scale has not been worked 
out ill confinement here, obervations made respecting the varying stages 
iir which the insect is found upon the trees, at different seasons of the 
jea,r indicate only slight differences vrhich may reasonably be attributed 
to the climatic conditions. 

^ If' .one of the “carraway seed”''Shaped shells, such as are shown spar- 
i.iigiy OH the apple, and'more .profusely on the limb, in Plate 1., be lifted 
at ' this tirS'e of the year (May) small, :w'hitish, powder-.like bodies fall out. 
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These are the eggs, and if they are shaken on to a dark surface they 
shine with an opalescent smoothness. Yiewed under a pocket magnifying 
glass of ordinary power they present regular elliptical outlines, and the 
contents give the eggs a colour and density of appearance resembling the 
partial opacity of milk when diluted with water. These eggs fill the 
larger portion of the cavity beneath the ''scale,'' and, acording to Dr. 
Howard, the number laid by one female may vary from 42 to 86. In the 
few local specimens examined by the writer the higher number has not 
been reached. In the smaller end of the so-called "scale" the shrivelled, 
but yet living, body of the parent insect is found. The shape given in 
Dr. Howard’s figure, as seen on our Plate III., at hg. tallies ex¬ 
actly with local specimens of the female,, as taken from her puparium. 
The eggs remain securely covered by this scale throughout the winter, but 
the mother insect shrivels up and perishes. When the warmth of the 
early summer time arrives and the trees liave made a considerable growth 
of young twigs, these eggs hatch. The young scale insect which 
emerges is a very minute, whitish-yellow creature, with six legs, and 
equipped with a comparatively long sticking rostrum or beak, which lies 
folded upon its chest in company with several bristles or setae. These 
are shown on the larva figured at c on Plate III. This small insect 
crawls out upon the young twigs, and, doubtlessly after much effort, suc¬ 
ceeds in piercing through the bark to where the sap is freely flowing be¬ 
neath, and then settles dowm to extract this liquid nourishment. When 
multiplied by thousands, even the infinitely small volume of sap drawn 
by such an insect must prove a considerable drain upon the energies of 
the tree. Some of the later individuals which hatch manage to ensconce 
themselves upon the developing fruits, but here, even on badly infested 
trees, the fruits with scales attached, up to the present, seem somewhat 
rai'e. Whether those found upon the fruits are belated members which 
have arisen from the winter eggs or early representatives of a summer and 
second generation, remains to be proved. Anyway, the shaded portions 
of the older limbs and the twigs are most attacked in this climate. As 
the fruits upon our apple trees are not prominent before the sun has 
attained great power, it would appear as if the solar rays had something 
to do with restraining the attack upon such exposed portions as the fruits. 
For the information of those who are not favourably circumstanced for 
procuring literature dealing with insect life it may prove interesting as 
well as instructive to explain briefly how this “carraway seed" looking 
'‘scale” is formed. • 

As will be gathered from the foregoing statements and from the 
accompanying plates, the so-called ''scale" is not the insect, but only an 
inert covering or shelter under which it lives. There is no vital connec¬ 
tion between the “scale" and the insect, such as exists between the bivalve 
from which it derives its common English vernacular name, and the 
shell it carries and manipulates with such dexterity. With the develop¬ 
ment of its shell the fish practically begins its period of independent mi- 
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grations in search of food: but, on the coutraiy, when the female insect 
forms its "scale’'' its locomotions are finished, and its feeding position 
finally defined. Neglecting slight variations, the process of growth is as 
follows:—In early summer the egg gives rise to the minute larva |)ie- 
vioiislj referred to. This in its turn crawds unobserved upon the bark 
and settles clown to feed upon the sap. By such means it grows, and 
after a limited time casts its skin, which, however, adheres to the dorsal 
or upper portion of the body. From organs called spinnerets the insect 
secretes a waxy, fibrous substance, which sticks to the cast-off shell, and 
omdng probably to the pressure due to the expansion and movements of 



Plate II. 

Apple 'Mussel So^e (3I'iitikispu pomortim/—a. Ventral view of puparium of 
female, showing eggs and parent, imect; h, Dorsal view of same, showing 
sfcijis, shed at first and second moults'on upper end: c, Insects on bark; 
ti, .BoTsal view, of piipariiim of male insect, ■'showing first moult at apex; 
€,'Piiparia of male insects on bark.' The line on the right side of each 
fi'giire■ isclkates ' the natural length. After L. O. Howard, in U.S. De- 
partnient of Agriculture Year B.ook of 1894.) 

the aiiimaFs body within, this ‘'"scale’’ like covering i's moulded into the 
shape we see:. ; In'fig. by on Plate. II., 'the small, ovai-shaped terminal 
point repriwests the shell thus formed by this moult and the subsequent 
additions of tie secreted matter. ' With the casting off of the skin, filie' 
young i,iisect ■ 'sheds its 'legs, and simply remains attached to the 
plant by its, sucking rostrum '■ and, setse or bristles. These latter 
are plainly'''; shown ,in ' the,'''figures of the fema,le insect as 

depicted on crar' platfs, "'':If at anT'time the sheltering “scale” or pu- 
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pariiim, as it is technically named, be removed, the 
insect is readily brushed from its position, and must 
inevitably perish, owing to its helplessness. After a further 
period of growth the insect reaches maturity and again sheds its skin, 
but still remains beneath the shelter it affords- This second moult is 
seen in the second and larger oval plate with a scalloped surface, which 
is depicted near to the top of fig. on Plate II. The remainder and 
major portion of the carraway-seed shaped puparium is gradually formed 
by the accumulated secretions from the animal. The insect we have 
thus far described is of the female sex, but having now reached matu¬ 
rity the services of a male are necessary to secure fecundation. The egg 
and larval stages, he., up to the first moult, are identical in male and 



Apple Mussel Scale (Mytllaspis pomorum} — a, Adult male insect; Foot of 
same: c, Young larva just emerged from the egg: cl. Antenna of same; 
e, Adult female, as taken from the ^^scale” or puparium. ^ All greatly 
enlarged, lines and dots on right side indicating natural sizes. (After 
L. 0. Howard, U.S. Department of Agriculture Year Book, 1894.) 

female ; but, as the male, during the next stage, issues from the puparium 
as a winged insect, only one pellicle or shed skin is left behind in that 
structure. The puparium of the male not being required to shelter a 
large brood of eggs is not developed to anything approaching the size 
attained by that of the female. In figs, d and r, in Plate II., the some¬ 
what regularly formed piiparia. of the male insects are shown, while in 
fig. of Plate III., the slender two-winged male is illustrated. The 
winged male insects of this species are exceptionally rare, or are seldom 
seen, as no record of their presence is forthcoming outside of the United 
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States. It may be iiieiitioned incidentally that the winged males of 
nearly all the L^oce'ulida: are not only microscopic in size, but exceptionally 
swift in niovemeiit, and as they possess no organs for the reception or 
assimilation of food their mission is evidently of a very transient charac¬ 
ter. Hence the difficulty of securing specimens. Soon after impregna¬ 
tion has been effected the female prepares for egg-laying. In this 
species the eggs are extruded from the body into the concavity of the 
puparium until the space not occupied by the body of the parent insect 
IS filled. The mission of the female is now fulfilled, and as the winter 
progresses she shrivels up and dies. This brief outline of its life his¬ 
tory shows clearly that it is not the worn-out female that demands at¬ 
tention from the owner of the infested plants, but the destruction of the 
eggs in winter and the young larvse in spring and summer should be his 
objective. 

The question which naturally interests the orchardisfc as well as the 
student of natural history is: Why has this insect not increased more 
rapidly^ seeing that it has been present in some South Australian or¬ 
chards for upwards of a decade? As remarked at the outset,'it is only 
during recent seasons the has been in any degree noticeable 

upon the fruits found in our markets. It may be asked whether some 
parasite has not restrained it during former years, and more particularly 
when the use of poisonous spray washes- was not so general as now. This 
,supposition cannot at present be dismissed or upheld by any definite evi¬ 
dence, but it comes within the bounds of probability. Personally, the 
writer is disposed to believe. that, like ail other forms of life, this insect 
is slowly gravitating towards those localities wherein climatic conditions 
are congenial to its fuller, development. All the world over, wherever 
the comparatively low temperatures have proved suitable to the gro’wth 
of the apple tree, this insect, when introduced, proves a pest, and there 
is no reason to a'ssume that the cooler portions of this State shall es¬ 
cape any more than do those portions of Victoria and Tasmania where 
the .mussel scale is a factor with which the fruitgrowers must reckon. 
It is very questionable whether in the drier, open country found in the 
Barossa, Clare, and Wirrabara fruit belts, where the summer tempera¬ 
tures are so high and dry atmospheres prevail, this insect would ever 
reacli alarming proportions, as such conditions are restrictive upon most 
of tlie Uoecididm, more particularly when they are in the larval form. In 
the cooler regions, however, of the ranges near Adelaide and in the 
Scuitli-Eastern portion of this State the fruitgrowers would act wisely in 
a policy of care, as far as it is concerned. In southern Tas- 
nia^|a it is dreaded more than the codlin moth, and strenuous efforts are 
being "pit forth to reduce its ravage. 

are many remedies known which will destroy this pest, but 
the profitable' application of .some of them is impracticable , under our 
CGiiclitions. As described,,.before, this ins'ect'lives ,by .the absorption'of 
the juices 'O'f the tree, and these are drawn up. through ,its' sharp ros- 
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tram. It lias no organ through which it could possibly take in any 
solid matter^ consequently no poisonous remedy spread upon the surface 
of its food plant can prove effective as a preventive. It is obvious, 
therefore, that all remedies, apart from‘removal by actual force, must 
act upon the Mytilaspis either by suffocation or corrosion, or both. By the 
former method the insect is killed owing to the entrances to the breath¬ 
ing tubes in its body—through which the blood is oxygenated in all insect, 
life—being closed. In the latter, death is caused by reason of the ten¬ 
der skill of these animals being readily destroyed by the action of any 
corrosive or caustic substance. In either case, when dealing with a sue- 
torial insect, the antidote must he hrought into direct contact with its 
body. Where only a few trees are grown, the old remedy of scraping 
away all dead bark and then brushing over the trunks and limbs with 
fresh limewash, or with a solution of caustic potash, during the winter, 
will reduce the pest. In large plantations, however, remedies which can 
be applied in a wholesale manner with mechanical aids alone are prac¬ 
ticable. Of these, spray washes applied by means of a good strong spray 
pump have thus far proved most reliable. At present the writer is not 
too confident of the value of the gas tent and hydrocyanic acid unless 
used in the summer, when these insects have pretty well all hatched out. 
The results of some fumigation experiments made upon fruits with the 
egg-carrying puparia upon them were not as conclusive as could be de¬ 
sired in securing the destruction of the eggs, but if there be a period iff 
the year when no eggs exist outside the bodies of the females, then the 
gas tent treatment undoubtedly would do for this pest all that it does 
for the scales upon citrus trees. 

The spraying compounds recommended by those who have put them 
to test are: — 


1. Lime, sulphur, and salt wash. 

2. Resin compounds. 

3. Kerosine oil emulsions. 

4. Red oil emulsion. 

The following are the formulae and methods of manufacturing these 
remedies: — 

Lime, Sulphur, and Salt. 

Take;— 

40 Ib. freshly burnt quicklime 

20 ffi). sulphur 

15 Ib. crude salt 

Place the 20 Ib. of sulphur with 10 fe. of lime into a boiler containing 
enough water to cover them. Boil for about li hours, stirring the mass 
at frequent intervals. By such time the sulphur should be dissolved, 
and the liquid have assumed a dark amber colour. Hext place the re¬ 
mainder of the lime (30 Ib.) into a barrel and slake it with hot water, and 
whilst it is slaking add the salt. When the salt is dissolved, transfer 
the contents of the barrel into the boiler and keep the whole boiling for 
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about half an lioiir longer. Then add enough water to make 60 gallons 
of wash. This uxish maif only he applied when the trees are leafless and 
dormant. The operators should oil their hands and faces well before 
starting to spray, and gloves must be worn by those using the hoses. 
This spray is a good insecticide, a fairly.good fungicide, and will very 
efectively kill all mosses and lichens growing upon the trunks and limits 
of the trees 

Resin Compound. 

There are several recipes for resin washes, but the following is re¬ 
commended as proving more satisfactory" in destroying eggs of insects 
20 t}. coniiiion resin 

6 til. caustic soda (98 per cent, strength) 

5 tt). softsoap or pints of fish oil 

Place the soda into a boiler with about 10 gallons of water, and dissolve 
it by boiling. Then add gradually the crushed resin and the soap or 
fish oil ill small quantities, stirring all the while. Boil for about one 
hour, by which time the liquid should resemble strong tea in appear¬ 
ance, and all of the ingredients should be dissolved. Dilute to make 80 gal¬ 
lons of wash. This wash may be applied without injury to the trees 
either in winter or summer. It should not he used in early spring upon 
very tender foliage^ neither should, it he applied during siimnier if the 
trees laek moisture around their roots. It runs through the hose and 
nozzles best when slightly warm, and if the water used in diluting the 
stock solution be warm, separation or precipitation of the resin is avoided. 

Kerosine Oil Emulsion. 

2 gallons kerosine 

1 1). common soap ^ .. , ... 

^ . . - or 1 salion ot sour milk 

1 gallon soit water j 

Put the water, in which the soap is sliced and dissolved, into a boiler. 
When this, is boiling, add the kerosine, and if the fire be confined, /.c., 
not passing" around the boiler, put the kerosine into the vessel of soapy 
water ■ and boil it for a few minutes. Then agitate the whole with a 
syringe, force pump, or, better still, in an old clmni, for about a quarter 
of an hour,, until it thickens into a creamy mass, which on cooling has a 
jelly-like appearance,' and will not leave an oily or greasy effect on glass. 
Where aii open fire is used, the boiling soapy solution should be lifted off 
the fireplace to add the kerosine, and then, where no churn is avail¬ 
able,, the whole should be agitated by being transferred as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible backwards and forwards, from one bucket to another, through the 
syringe or force ,puiiip. When sour milk is used instead of soapy water, 
the milk is brought to boiling point before the kerosine is added. Then 
the process of inaniifaeturiiig is identical with the above. 

The emulsion will keep in this form, and may be 'diluted as required 
; lor use. A gallon of thk emulsion could'be ,aclded to from 10 to 15 gal- 
;'Ions of soft water to make ,a.spraying solution. The strofiger form': should 
he .used in the winter when-f'he trees are bare, and the wea'ker in the 
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summer, when the fohaye has emerged. Two applications, as directed 
above, have proved very effective for this pest in other countries. 

Red Oil Emulsion. 

This emulsion, as used in Tasmania, where the- Mytilasiih is more 
troublesome than in any other State of the Commonwealth, is reported, 
on the authority of Mr. A. M. Lea, Entomologist to the Government ed' 
Tasmania, to be effective when made and used in the following piop^r- 
tions: — 

Take— 

1 ft), common soap 
1 gallon red oil 
1 gallon soft water 

Dissolve the soap by boiling it in the water, then add the red oil as in 
making kerosine emulsion, and emulsify by agitation in the same man¬ 
ner as when preparing kerosine emulsion. Dilute for spraying by add¬ 
ing 14 gallons of soft water, making 16 gallons of spray wash ready for 
use. This emidsion must he carefully jrrepared, and it may he used with 
perfect safety only upon the trees when they are quite dormant. Mr. Lea 
pronounces it to be a most valuable remedy for this scale, but considers 
that even in Tasmania it should not be applied to the trees later than 
August, i.e., before the scaly coats of the winter buds begin to relax. 
Here, then, we should cease to apply this emulsion at least three or four 
weeks earlier. When in Tasmania last year I heard much in favour of 
this preparation from the growers who had actually used it against the 
mussel scale, but evidence was not wanting of the injury resulting from 
its somewhat careless use in a few orchards. 

In conclusion, one must urge upon growers that wherever these (or 
any other remedies for orchard j^ests, for that matter) are used, the 
work must be done thoroughly and rnteliigently, as half measures bring 
only disappointment and loss, not only of time, materials, and fruits, but 
of the desire to fight against such troubles. Don't apply the expression, 
“It's good enough’' to anything which fails to possess the very best effort 
at your command. 


PICKLING OLIVES* 

By H. E. Laffek. 

It is such a common sight to see olive trees bearing large fruit wdiicli 
is rarely put to any profitable use that a few notes on the making of 
pickles might be useful to many. The fruit may be pickled either green 
or ripe, according to the taste of the consumer. 

The ripe fruit is the'more nutritious and digestible, "but the unripe 
fruit is the more'popular. Only large'fruit should' be treated, .and it 
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should be graded evenly, to get the olives of a uniform size. Care must 
be exercised in gathering in order to avoid bruising or otherwise damag¬ 
ing the fruit. The first operation is to extract all the acrid, bitter taste^ 
and when this is accomplished the pickling is completed by putting the 
olives into brine. 

In order to determine the best methods of pickling olives, exhaustive 
tests were carried out at the Californian College of Agriculture. The 
results were given in a pamphlet printed in 1901, and I give the two 
most suitable methods recommended by the College authorities. The 
'■'lye*' used for extraction of the bitterness was caustic potash. This .may 
be obtained from any chemist, and the purer it is the better. It ma}- be 
remembered that, roughly, IJ oz. of lye dissolved in one gallon of water 
makes a solution of 1 per cent. The pickling should be done in jars, and 
the olives kept submerged by means of a floating piece of board. In 
treating the ripe fruit, it will be found advantageous to use salt in con¬ 
junct ion with the lye right from the start. 

To Pickle Ripe Fruit. 

Cover the olives with a solution of 14 per cent, lye and 2 per cent, 
salt, and let them remain for twenty-four hours. If bitterness is gone, or 
almost so, rinse in clean water and allow to remain for about four hours. 
If still bitter replace in fresh lye and salt. ■ Then put the fruit in a 2 per 
cent, brine for twenty-four hours, when they should be placed in fresh 
brine for another day. After this, leave them in 3 per cent, brine for 
three days.; in 4 per cent, brine for three days; in 6 per cent, brine for 
three days; in 8 per cent, brine for 21 days. Finally place the fruit in 
bottles, cover wuth a 12 per cent, brine, and seal the bottles. 

It was found that by placing the bottles of fruit in water and heat¬ 
ing them up to 80°- C., or 176'^ F., the olives were much improved, and 
kept far longer than those not heated. Again, after being in 12 per cent, 
brine for a iveek or so, it was found that by pouring off the brine and 
replacing it by clean water, and heating as before, the olives were much 
improved on account of the water extracting some of the salt from the 
fruit,, thus .rendering them^ more palatable. An analysis of the brine 
showed a strength of only 5 per cent. salt. 

To Pickle Ge.een Olives. 

- Place the fruit in 2 per cent, lye solution for three to four days, until 
the bitterness has disappeared. The fruit sho'ald retain its bright green 
colour. Then place in ,'2 per cent, brine for one day, following with 4 
per cent, brine for two days. Then 6 per cent, brine for three days, 
and 8 per cent, another, three days. Finally, use a brine of 12 per cent., 
and bottle .the olives. No heating is done, as in the case of the ripe 
fruit, but the brine should be well boiled and allowed to .cool before using 
for. 
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CIDERMAKING* 

RESULTS OF INVESTICATIOMS BY F. J* LLOYD^ FX.S-s F.LC. 

(Continued from qiage 581.) 

Taints or Diseases of Cider. Oily Cider. 

In 1898 a large qnanity of cider in bottle became thick, so that it 
would pour out like oil, yet not so thick as to be-w^hat is termed in milk 
ropy. Hence we have termed it oily cider, though undoubtedly it is a 
species of ropiness. Oily cider, also called ropy, stringy, slimy, etc., is 
known in all cider-producing countries. The French term the com¬ 
plaint graissage, the Germans schleim hildung. 

The substances formed in the cider which give it this thick character 
are known to scientific men as inaiinite and gum, and are produced out 
of sugar. Hence the greater the projDortioii of sugar in the liquid the 
greater the quantity of these two substances which may be produced. 
As cider is usually filtered and bottled when it has a Sp. Gr. of 1.015 to 
1,020, it contains far more sugar than the cider which is kept in cask, 
which is generally filtered only after the Sp. Gr. has fallen to 1.010. 
Therefore, it is in bottled cider that the trouble is generally most marked. 
When the same cider has been partly bottled and partly left in cask, chat 
ill bottle has been distinctly oily, while that in' cask has shown only a 
slight oily tendency. 

The three questions to which an answer must be sought when inves • 
tigating such a trouble are:—(1) “What is the cause of this oily cider? 
(2) How does the cause get into the cider? and (3) Can the oily nature 
be cured ? 

1. The cause of oily cider, given by practical writers, is varied 
Some say it is due to: (a) heat; (b) the use of frost-bitten apples; (c) 
want of cleanliness in the casks; (d) want of tannin in the Juice, etc. 
Those who treat the subject more scientifically say that it may be pro¬ 
duced (e) by a special kind of yeast; (f) by aerobic bacteria; and (g) by 
anaerobic bacteria, or those which cannot live in the air. Let us now 
examine these supposed causes seriatim: (a) Heat. Those who put it 
down to the heat of the summer mistake for the actual cause what ^‘s 
only an augmenting influence. The same heat will be felt in many cider 
cellars, and even greater heat in some seasons, and yet there will be do 
oily cider. In years gone by heat was supposed to be the cause of many 
chemical changes which are now known to be brought about by micro¬ 
organisms. The reason why such changes are more pronounced in a 
warm season than in a cold is due simply to the fact that warmth pre¬ 
motes ' the growth and activity of micro-organisms, and so increases the, 
amount of chemical change which they bring about, (b) The use of frost¬ 
bitten apples,; and '(d,) want of tannin in the juice, have, been proved not 
to be the'causes at Butleigh; and ..{c)'’want of cleanliness in ,tlie casks is 
most'unlikely, as will be seen subsequently. 
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That it is due to some living cause is well shown by the following 
experiiiieiit: The sediment from a bottle of oily cider was collected and 
placed ill a bottle of good cider. Two months after this cider had become 
oily. This experiment shows how very necessary it is, when any trouble 
arises, to completely destroy, and not to leave in, or even near, the cider 
house, that living bacterial matter which, in the form of sediment in 
bottle or cask, inayy, if disseminated, cause a veritable epidemic of liie 
coinpiaiiit to wiiicli it can give rise. Pasteur found that some oily or 
viscous wine was caused by a bacterium, which, as it consisted of little 
spheres, having the habit of growing in chains, we should term a strep¬ 
tococcus. In many samples of oily cider, even after the most careful 
examination, I have been unable to find any streptococci or even cocci, 
so that ill cider the change appears to be clue to some other organism. 
It has not lieeii my good fortune to discover' any exact description of 
either a yeast or any bacterium which would produce oily cider, and until 
these have been discovered, tborougiiiy studied, and most accurately and 
minutely described, it will be quite impossible to discover whence such 
yeasts or bacteria come, how they get into the cider, or how they are to 
be guarded against. It is a remarkable fact that while oiliness in milk 
and beer is known to be produced by many organisms which Lafar has 
described in his “Technical Mycology,’' this author writes:—^‘With re¬ 
gard to the ropiiiess of' cider, the most frequent malady to which this 
beverage is subject, nothing reliable can at present (1898) be reported.'’' 

('2) Putting aside for the present a consideration of what is the 
nature of the organism which produces this oily cider, we come to the 
second problem, how did it get into the cider? The numerous sug¬ 
gested origins of the trouble have been tested one by one with all the- 
care and thorough ness possible, and yet we are not in a position to say 
definitely whence , it comes. ■ Let me give some illustrations of the work 
which this lias entailed. The oily cider was first markedly noticed in 
some which had been blended to obtain a liquid specially suited for 
bottling. For this purpose of blending, Mr. ISTeviile Grenville had ob¬ 
tained some large barrels which, after being most thoroughly cleaned, 
irere ’wel! waxed wvitii paraffin. Was it the paraffin, was it the new 
barrels, or was it a constituent of the blend which had caused the oili- 
ness I Lxperimeiits were made with paraffin in fermenting apple juice 
and .1,11 ok! cider. Neither had any effect on the paraffin, nor did the 
paraffin affect the cider. The history of 'the ba,rrels was most carefully 
iiivestigated, and'it was'found that, they had not'previously contained 
oily cider, or cider which ,siibsequently became oily. Nor could any evi¬ 
dence be obtained'to show that it vras due to the blending. Subsequently 
two very cdly ,samples were discovered, neither of which had been near 
paiTiffin nor in new casks, nor blended, thuS' finally disposing of our 
three assumptions'.. ■ Some blends wffiich,'.contained sm,all cider were oily, 
and it was thouglit to be due'to the small cider, ■ but'this hypothesis was 
found to be unfeenaMe. - ■ The cider ..is' bottled at Butleigii in patent 
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screw-stoppered bottles, so that it might have been due to the bottles or 
stoppers becoming contaminated. It so happened that Mr. Neville 
Grenville had allowed a neighbour to have some cider and to bottle it 
himself in ordinary corked wine bottles. Fortunately, this cider was not 
all consumed, and the remaining bottles were sent to me. The cider was 
oily. Thus the bottle theory was disposed of. The fact that this cider 
had been bottled at Butleigh seemed to indicate that the atmosphere in 
the cellar was contaminated. On a careful examination of the records 
it was found that some cider was bottled on the 27th July, and another 
barrel was bottled the next day, the 28th July. That bottled on the 
27th was very oily, while that bottled on the 28th was excellent, and had 
no sign of oiliness. It is scarcely possible that any climatic or other 
conditions could so affect the atmosphere of the cellar as to render it one 
day capable of inoculating all the bottles with the microbe which pro¬ 
duces oily cider and the next day to be free from this microbe. 

Such are a few of the attemps to solve this perplexing problem. 
After full consideration of the results so far obtained the only possible 
causes that seem left are:—First, that the apples themselves were con¬ 
taminated ; or, secondly, that the water used for washing the bottles and 
barrels at Butleigh may be liable to contamination, though, as this water 
comes from good springs, it is hardly possible. There are, however, 
many facts which it is difficult to explain on either assumption, as, for 
example, why in such case all the cider was not oily. 

Some experiments started in 1901 regarding flavour in cider were in 
1902 concluded. It was then found that of three samples of cider made 
from distinct varieties of apples one was oily. This fact strengthens an 
opinion which has for some time been present in my mind, that the cause 
of oily cider is an organism or organisms growing upon 
special varieties of fruit under special conditions of cli¬ 
mate. Among the samples of oily cider which were kindly sent to 
me during 1900 was one showing the trouble to a very marked extent. 
This, after repeated microscopical examinations, appeared to contain only 
one variety of yeast, present in very small quantities, and three varie¬ 
ties of bacteria: (a) the most numerous was a very large, long bacillus; 
(b) less numerous was a very thin, fairly long bacillus; and (c) was a 
large micrococcus. 

The first experiment made was to place a portion of the cider into a 
clean, sterile bottle and shake it well up with the air,; the gases given of! 
from the cider were driven out of the vessel with a current of air, and 
the cider was again well shaken. Having repeated this operation several 
times, the cider was found to lose its oily character and became as limpid 
as ordinary cider. This experiment seemed to confirm my former work, 
which showed the change to be due to anaerobic organisms. 

To check this, several plate cultures were started, each well seeded 
with the cider, and in varying proportions. A few yeast colonies grew on 
the plates, but none of the bacteria. There were one or two colonies of 
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bacteria, but wlieii the organisms were examined under the microscope 
they were quite distinct from those present in the cider, and were pro¬ 
bably air contaminations, unavoidable in all bacteriological work, especi¬ 
ally wiien carried on in the contaminated and dust-laden atmosphere of 
the City of London. Attempts were then made to grow the organisms 
in an atmos-piiere of carbonic acid gas. At first it seemed as if the work 
would prove futile: but after waiting for five or six weeks, some growths 
were visible on cider solidified with agar, and kept hermetically sealed 
ill a moist chamber filled with carbonic acid gas. All these growths have 
been studied: and when sufficient material was obtained they were taken 
to Biitieigii, and freshly filtered cider was inoculated with the various cul¬ 
tures and with mixtures of these cultures, for it is quite possible that 
this complicated change in apple juice may be brought about only by a 
combination of two or more of these organisms. 

It may be that cider ordinarily contains constituents which inhibit 
the growth of the culpable ymast or bacterium, such, for example, as the 
presence of taiiiiiii in such quantity as is ordinarily found in the juice at 
Butieigh. In some samples of oily cider the yeasts have been more nume¬ 
rous, as also the varieties of bacteria : and in one sample no organism simi¬ 
lar to the three above-mentioned could be discovered. 

(3) The remedies for oily cider which have been proposed are numer¬ 
ous, but have little scientific foundation. Racking into a freshly-sul¬ 
phured cask, adding glucose, cream of tartar, and pure yeast, re-fer- 
meiitiog, racking, etc.; adding tannin: cachou; crushed mountain ash 
berries: broken gall nuts; alcohol; Spanish earth; and aerating the 
cider, have all been suggested by various writers. It is said by some 
makers that if left for a time the cider will lose this oily character. 
Whether this were so or not could easily be proved, for which purpose 
bottles of oily cider were put aside. But the longer the cider was kept 
the worse it became. 

The result of some laboratory experiments convinced me that by 
aerating this cider it would lose its oily character. This aeration was 
easy to obtain on a small scale, but how to do it on a large scale was 
another problem.' After full. consideration, the following experiment 
was. made: —-The pomace from a cheese was carefully broken up and 
placed ill a large open tub, the bottles of oily ■ cider were emptied on to 
the. pomace, the contents of the tub were well stirred, and after standing 
for twenty-four hours the contents were placed in the press and re- 
firessec! .as for the manufacture of small cider. The juice which came 
from the press bad' nearly lost its'oily character. It was placed in a 
barrel to ferment, and partly lost the, oily character . and peculiar taste 
it' formerly liacl, and subsequently turned out very fair draught cider. 
B'Ut it was not a g.ood cider.. The oily or slimy fermentation imparts to 
l.he liquid, an/unpleasant which'.cannot'be entirely .got rid, of. 

Tliis'Tiivestiga'tioB' 'servm:to' show, how difficult are the' problems relating 
to eideriiiak,iag .'wliich science has to 'solve, and how necessary it is, if 
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any lasting progress is to be made, for such experiments to extend over 
the whole year, and not be confined- merely to the three months of cider- 
making. 

Sick Cidee. 

I have nearly always found that sulphuretted hydrogen was present 
in, and given off by, ‘^sick” cider, which is cider having an insipid and 
unpleasant taste and aroma. Whether this peculiar disease or taint in 
cider is due entirely to this sulphuretted hydrogen or not has yet to be 
determined, but it seems probable. This gas is sometimes produced in 
the fermenting juice soon after it leaves the keeve. At other times its 
formation appears to be delayed until a later stage in the fermentation. 

One cause of the gas being produced in the fermenting cider was 
soon discovered. The juice was fermenting in casks which had been 
^^matched,’' i.e., had sulphur burnt in them for an experiment, it not 
being usual to do this at Butleigh, as it is in some districts. Sulphur 
when burnt is converted into an oxide (sulphur dioxide), which is ab¬ 
sorbed by the juice; and probably the yeast, in its avidity for oxygen, de¬ 
composed this substance, robbing it of oxygen, and causing the sulphur to 
combine with hydrogen, thus forming sulphuretted hydrogen. This fact 
is of some practical importance. The object of matching cider, a custom 
still much in vogue, is to prevent fermentation. It seems evident from 
the above statements, which have been amply proved by experiment, that 
unless care be taken to obtain the cider in such a clear condition that the 
matching is likely to prove efficacious, it will not only fail in its object, 
but will also destroy the quality of the cider. 

What is Good Cidee ? 

Having carefully considered the method of manufacture, the nature 
of fermentation, and some of the troubles of cidermakers, we may now 
ask-—What is good cider ? The essential conditions of good cider, placed 
in the order of their merit or importance are: first, flavour: secondly, 
good appearance, which includes both colour and clearness; and lastly, 
keeping quality. How to obtain these conditions has been the object of 
tile experiments at Butleigh. To obtain flavour it is well known that 
first and foremost the introduction into the juice of any substance which 
WQuld impart an unpleasant flavour thereto must be prevented. The 
various means which have been adopted to ensure this end have been 
described. If perfect purity of the juice could be ensured, then it be¬ 
comes evident that the flavour of the resulting cider would depend either 
upon the original flavour of the apples or apple juice, or upon changes 
which had taken place during fermentation. 

The flavour doubtless depends to a certain extent upon the original 
flavour of the apples, for if cider is made from one variety of apple only, 
and' if this has a special, distinct, and marked taste of its own,'such, Tor 
example, as the Foxwhelp, this flavour of the apple will be^ present, m 
the resulting cider. Evidently, then, the flavour of ..other. varieties of 
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apples which ma}' not be so marked must still contribute to the flavour 
of the resulting cider. These flavouring compounds form an infinitely 
small part of the original Juice, and their true flavour only becomes 
marked when all tiie sugar has been converted into aicoiioL Even then 
they are to a certain extent masked by the other constituents present in 
tlie Juice, as, for example, the acid, but when both acid and sugar are 
present they are coiisicierably hidden. On the other hand, a small per¬ 
centage of sugar and of acid appears to enhance the good flavour. This 
is the reason why ciclermakers are anxious to leave in the cider a certain 
anioiiiit of sugar. 

Probably the most diflicuit task of the cidermaker is to retain in the 
juice this small amount of sugar, or, as it is often called, '‘sweets."' Un¬ 
fortunately, the desire to do so has outweighed all other considerations 
witii some makers, more especially in Devon and Hereford, and, as 
often happens with things which are good in moderation, this desire hav¬ 
ing been carried to excess, has produced a greater evil than the one 
which it was originally intended to counteract. 

Those who study these investigations into the manufacture of cider 
will find how to retain suflicieiit sugar in the cider without having it too 
sweet or needing to have recourse to preservatives. The tannin will also 
affect the flavour. But probably of most importance as affecting flavour 
are the extractives or non-fermentable substances present in the juice; 
and if these aiv* in excess they will so cover the flavour due to fermenta¬ 
tion as to ruaterialiy lessen the ralue of the resulting lic|uid. The influ¬ 
ence of these non-fermentable constituents was first noticed in 1896. It 
was considered somewhat .remarkable that, in the opinion of a great num¬ 
ber of those who tasted the cider made in tliat year, the small cider was 
preferred to the cider produced by the fermentation of the whole juice. 
.After a careful study of all the facts, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that this was due to the smaller quantity of non-fermentable constituents 
present in the small eider. 

' Experiments were started To test this view. Some apple juice from 
windfalls was feniieiited as usual in one barrel, while a portion of similar 
juice was diluted 'with one-half its own volume of water, by which the 
non-fermentable co.nstitu.eiits would be greatly reduced, and sufficient 
sugar was t.heii added to make the liquid contain the same amount of 
. sugar as the whole juice. The result was a better cider from the diluted 
juice than fro.ni the whole Juice. It is probable that the amount of these 
iioii-feniieiitable constituents depends, partly upon, the season, partly 
upon the v.ariety of apple, and partly upon the care which is taken in 
the maiiagejiieiit of the orchard:. but, .considering their importance, it is 
evident that • their further investigation will be necessary. ■ As the 
amount of sugar, acid, tannin, and extractives varies in every sample of 
eider, it is evident t.'.liat uniformity cannot be easily obtained in a bulk of 
.,' .liquid, unless some means exist for blending the Juice either before or 
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after fermentation. Experiments which have been made at Bntleigh 
prove that, as a rule, blending the juice improves the quality. 

Another factor which plays an important part in the production of 
flavour in cider is the nature of the fermentation. This has been proved 
by the experiments with pure yeasts. The results of experiments showed 
that, to some extent, the flavour varied according to the character of the 
pure yeast employed. That inade with yeasts obtained from grapes had 
a distinctly vinous flavour. That made with yeast originally taken from 
the Kingston Black apple had a slight flavour of the Kingston Black 
apple, but only very slight. That made with a pure cider yeast had 
more of the flavour of cider or perhaps it would be better to say did not 
bring into the mind the idea of any flavour other than that of cider. But 
in spite of these slight differences, there was an undoubted similarity be¬ 
tween all these samples, and this I attributed to the fllavour of the original 
apple juice. 

It seemed to me, however, that neither the aroma nor the flavour of 
the cider was present in the original apple juice. The apple juice has, 
of course, a flavour and aroma of its own. But watch the juice as it 
ferments; the flavour, which is largely due to sugar, gradually disap¬ 
pears, so also does the original aroma. Indeed, if from accident or for 
experimental purposes the juice be allowed to ferment to dryness, both 
flavour and aroma have gone. Such a dry cider will contain (besides 
water) alcohol, a little malic acid (which is the acid present in the apple 
juice), some mineral matter, tannin, and about 1 to 2 per cent, of other 
substances—extractives. To what, then, will it owe its flavour? Partly, 
perhaps, to the malic acid, but, so far as is known, none of the other sub¬ 
stances give it any special flavoui'.. Some think that the flavouring mat¬ 
ter present in the apple remains intact in the cider, and that the flavour 
will depend mainly, if not entirely, upon these substances. To a very 
slight extent only is this true. I remember full well the first time I 
ever tasted such nauseous liquid, for no other word adequately describes 
it. I said to the men, ‘"Well, that is useless: it might as well be thrown 
awmy.” I shall not easily forget the amused smile of contempt and the 
look of superior knowledge vrhich came into the foreman’s face as he 
said, ‘'"Lawq sir, thatfll come to hisself in time.” And it did, many 
months after, though rough, dry, and sour, possess an aroma and flavour 
which would justify one saying it ’was not such bad cider, as cider then 
went. I could not help comparing the difference to that which exists 
between curd as it is vatted and the ripe cheese obtained months after¬ 
wards. The absence of all aroma and flavour from juice which had just 
fermented to dryness convinced me that the aromatic and flavouring con¬ 
stituents subsequently formed ai'e the products of a fermentation quite 
distinct from the mere formation of alcohol which first takes place. 
When, then,: are they,formed?' 

When matured cider is gently distilled, certain volatile aromatic 
compounds, probably ethers, having in a concentrated form the same 
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bouquet as tlie eider itself, pass over with the alcohol. In order to 
determine when these substances were produced, the juice as it came from 
the press, and the same juice at intervals of a fortnight, was distilled 
and all the distillates were kept. These were snbseqnently compared, 
and it was found that no havonr or aroma was present in the distillate 
from the juice that at each stage of the fei'mentation the aroma became 
a little more marked, but that no flavour could be found in the distillates 
until the cider was filtered. While it then showed marked aroma the 
flavour was only slight. These changes and the production of aroma 
and flavour are most marked in cider which has been in bottle for a long 
period. If, therefore, they are brought about by organisms which have 
been growing in the cider, these should be found in the sediments which 
are formed in the bottles. A number of such sediments have been ex¬ 
aminee!, and permanent preparations made thereof. These sediments at 
first are composed mainly of yeast cells; subsequently they are composed 
mainly of bacteria. Hence, that the yeasts are alone instrumental in 
producing the aromatic and flavouring compounds is, I think, doubtful. 

What part the bacteria play we know not; but we seldom find organ¬ 
isms present in any produce which are not actively engaged either for 
the benefit or the injury of that produce. Hence, as I am referring now 
to cider of the best quality, we must assume that these bacteria play an 
active and benefleia! role in^ the ripening, if I may use the word, of that 
cider. Bacteria, therefore, appear to be the main cause of the ripening 
of cider; of those changes which are generally designated as secondary 
fermentation. But the amount of gas found in these bottles of cider, 
and the diminution of tne sugar contents of the juice,' indicate oiaadv 
that changes produced by yeast must also have taken place. What, then 
has finally become of the yeast cells ? Are they disintegrated ? And 
by their disintegration have they contribued to this flavour producl'on ? 
Or have they supplied foods for the bacteria ? All these questions need 
tO' be answered. The questions: What are these bacteria? Are they 
alike, are they different; are some capable of producing one fiax'oiir, 
others of producing another flavour? raise problems of still greater im¬ 
portance, ivhich have yet to be investigated. 

COLOUB. 

We may now pass to a consideration of appearance. The. cause of 
the colour of the cider has been experimented upon. It depends partly 
upon the' natural colour of’ the apple Juice, partly upon the freedom of 
this Juice from extraneous.substances—as, for example, the juice of rot¬ 
ten apples*—and partly on the treatment of the pomace after it leaves 
; the mill and before pressing, for if then exposed To'the air it gets darker 
an'd the resulting Juice is more highly coloured. , As we dO' "not' believe in^- 
highly mloured.Jui'ce,'precautions’are.taken to'prevent all these, sources 
/.. of high'colour. ' " 
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C'i(f.(rnei<s is more difficult to obtain, especially with cider in bottle. 
It can be obtained in bottle by disgoi'ging, as is done in the wine indus¬ 
try : but the cost of this process would be prohibitive. It is easy to obtain 
a dry cider in bottle without much deposit, provided the juice is placed 
ill the bottles immediately it comes from the filter, and is not filtered 
until nearly the whole cf the sugar has been fermented. There is a 
general opinion that sugar candy will not ferment if placed in the juice 
at this time, and experiments were made to determine how far this 
assumption was correct. But the sugar candy will ferment. That a cer¬ 
tain amount of fermentation should proceed in the bottle is necessary to 
give the cider “life,” and the difficulty up to the present has been to ob¬ 
tain this '‘life” without too much deposit. The value of the filter as a 
first means of obtaining a clear juice has been so amply demonstrated 
that nothing further need be said on the subject. The want of a cheap 
filter still exists, and any one who will turn his attention to the produc¬ 
tion of both a cheap and effective filter for cider will undoubtedly reap a 
rich reward. 

Lastly, as regards keeping quality. It has been found at Butleigh 
that if care is taken in obtaining the juice free from impurities in the 
first place, if the fermentation of the juice is carefully watched by means 
of the hydrometer, and, while allowed to proceed far enough, is yet not 
allowed to proceed too far before filtration takes place, and that if subse¬ 
quently the barrels are kept air-tight, the cider not only keeps well, but 
improves in quality by keeping. If the juice is allowed to fermenr 
dryness before it is filtered, so that no subsequent fermentation takes 
place to restore life to the cider, it will be far more difficult to keep. 

What Kind of Cider Does the Public Want? 

The great want of cider drinkers, especially of those who are taking 
it under medical advice, is a "dry” cider. Some would appear to desire 
an "extra dry” cider. I do not see how they are to obtain such an 
article unless they are prepared to pay a much higher price for it than 
they seem willing to do at present. The production of an extra dry cider 
of good quality is almost as difficult as the production of an extra dry 
champagne. If consumers would recognise this, and be willing to pay a 
fair price for the skill required in its production, there are, I am sure, 
many cider manufacturers who could, and would, make it. But one 
miofiit as reasonably expect to buy champagne at the price of claret as 
‘‘extra dry” cider at the price of the ordinary sweet draught produce of 
the country. Some cider merchants say that the majority of cider drink¬ 
ers want sweet cider. This being comparatively easy to produce, is 
therefore likely to remain the chief product of cidermakers. But other 
merchants inform me that the growing demand is for a dry cider, and 
that, too, is my own opinion; hence, "it,seems certain that ,the, introduc- 
tioii of good .dry cider would well, repay any maker who'would put',it upbh 
the market.' 
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By careful attention to the information contained in this report, 
such dry cider can be made, though necessarily with more trouble than 
is requisite for the production of a sweeter liquid. In the future three 
brands of cider ought to be made, “A,” extra dry, that is containing 
not more than 2 per cent, of sugar ; dry, containing under 4 per 

cent, sugar; and 'V/' sweet, containing over 4 per cent, sugar. But it is 
worth bearing in'mind that 5 per cent, of sugar represents one ounce of 
solid sugar in every pint of cider, and those who like “sweet” cider should 
realise this fact. It may account for much of the evil effects sometimes 
attributed to cider drinking. There is this advantage about dry cider, 
It contains more alcohol and less sugar than ordinary cider, and, is, 
therefore, far less liable to “go wrong.” The alcohol acts as a natural 
preservative, and the small proportion of sugar renders other changes 
improbable. The great difficulty is to prevent “acetification,” and this 
can only be done by keeping the cider so that the air cannot gain access 
to it. The public taste has of late years gradually but markedly favoured 
“dry” wines. Place before the public a good dry cider and few would ask 
for wine. Landlords and tenants in cider-making counties should com¬ 
bine to develop the capabilities of this industry, and strive to retain for 
English agricultui'ists at least one source of income which the foreigner 
has not yet taken from them.. 


THE MILKING MACHINE. 

By P. H. SuTEK, Dairy Expert. 

Every large dairyman knows, often to liis sorrow, that the labour 
problem is the most difficult one he has to deal wdth. Hired labour is 
often difficult to obtain on a dairy farm, and sometimes is the reverse of 
satisfactory.. The full development of the dairying industry in these 
States is, I am convinced, largely bound up in the solution of this prob¬ 
lem. This' factor in dairying has not been overlooked by those who 
make it■ their business to supply the 'wants of the dairyman, and various 
mechanical milkers have been placed on the market from time to time. 

For many reasons the earlier types of these milking machines failed 
to give satisfaction, but the present Lawmence-Kennedy machine has 
evidently come to stay. These machines are being installed largely in 
.the sister States, and,, wdth fe'w'exceptions, they are giving good results. 
On many of the large' dairy farms in Western Victoria they have been 
in constant work for some time. It is to the adoption of the Gillies pat¬ 
ent teat cup that,the success of the machine is largely due. This cup is 
a great improvement''on the old form, but, in my, opinion, the weight 
could be recluc'ed with ■ advantage. ' 

. The cost of i,mtalling the milking' machines, amounts'to £30 each, to 
■mMcli 'Hrast be added the cost of' the, boiler required to generate, steam. 
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On many farms, however, boilers are used for other purposes, and but 
little extra outlay would be incurred in making the necessary connections. 
The largest installation of these machines in Australia has recently been 
completed on the farms of Mr. William Stephens, near Brisbane. After 
seeing the machines at work at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, in 
ISTew South AVales, and making full enquiries as to their effect on the 
cows, Mr. Stephens ordered thirty of them for his farms. 

The illustrations accompanying this article show clearly the wry the 
cows are secured and how the machine is operated. They also give un¬ 
mistakable proof that the cows are quite at ease. Before the teat cup is 



Plate I. 

Yictorian Milking Shed, fitted with Lawrence-Kennedy Milking Machines, 
with Gillies Patent Teat Cup. 

attached, the udder of the cow is washed with clean water. The machine 
works with a 15 in. vacuum, which, on the admission of air through an 
intermittent valve, is partly broken, and the suction on the teat is re¬ 
leased, the vacuum falling back to a 4 in. one, which is sufficient to cause 
the cups to retain their hold on the teats. One great advantage of the 
milking machine is that the milk is not exposed to contamination from 
injurious odours prevalent in the atmosphere of most cowyards, nor can 
hair or dirt from the cow's body or the milker's hands find an entrance. 
This, of course, means that the milk is comparatively' free from those 
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organisms wliicli are responsible for objectionable flavours, and winch 
assist to bring about rapid decomposition of the produce. 

I would not advise claiiymeii having less than thirty cows in milk to 
go to the expense of installing the milking machines, but, after some years' 
experience, I have no hesitation in saying that to the larger dairyman 
they have advantages. In installing a plant a fair thing wmiild be 
to allow one machine to fourteen cows. The average capacity of the 
machine is seven to eight cows per hour, which is not ecjiial to that 
of a good milker. Unlike the human milker, the machine will not kick 
or hit the cow. In no case have I found or heard of any trouble folio .v- 
ing their use, the cows, after calving, returning to their work sound in 
all quarters. Such is not always the ease w hen the cows are milked by 
tile liirecl labourer. Indeed, it vs surprising to notice throughout the 
Coiiimonwealth the number of cows with blind, useless quarters. This 



Plate II. 

llilkiiig Macliiiie at work on Valuable' Ayrshire Cows, owned by Mr. 

Brisbane, of Gowie Park Estate. Victoria. 

defect is largely due to imperfect or irregular milking, careless drying 
off, inflaiiiEiation of the udder (mammitis), or to stocking of the udder 
for sale or show purposes. The latter practice is both cruel and in¬ 
jurious,' , Where cows are not stripped out and well dried off the milk 
may, coagulate and .form a small lump of curd at the top of the canal 
tliroiiglr the teat. This may block the passage and set up inflammation, 
'with the consequent loss ol the quarter. 

, The milking macliines can be run by the women ' equally as well as 
by thC' men.. It is often stated, and truly so, ■ that they do not akvays 
strip the cows,,thoroughly,,, and the dairyman has in consequence a ten¬ 
dency to look with disapproval on■ them. But, may I ask, is it n,ot a 
fact that ,0116 of the g,reatesttroubles ■■of the large dairyman is that his 
milkers are,too often negligent in.this respect, and require constant super- 
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vision? T contend, therefore, that this is not a serious drawback to the 
milking iiiachine ; in fact, it is somewhat of an advantage, as the dairy¬ 
man knows that it is absolutely necessary to strip the cows, while with 
the hand milker the owner's confidence may be misplaced, with the coii- 
sec|nent loss of the richest milk and the probable injury to the cow. 
Failure to strip the cow also shortens the period of lactation. With 
heifers and young cows particularly this is a serious matter, as it is im¬ 
portant to develop their milking capabilities to the utmost, and it is a 



Plate III. 

Showing Gillies. Patent Teat Cup. 

manifest advantage to keep them in for nine or ten niontbs, even if dur¬ 
ing the latter period they only yield a small quantity of milk daily. 

The Lawrence-Kennedy milking machine is easy to clean, simple to 
work, does not readily get out of repair, will not injure the cows or 
cause sore teats, and, unlike the hired labourer, takes but little feeding. 
I may add that Messrs. A. W. Saiidford & Co. have offered to iiistal at 
the Roseworthy Agricultural College Dairy one of these machines and to 
run it for a lengthy period under the supervision of the Daily Instructor. 


GARGET 

(Congestion of the Odder). 

Garget is a disease of the udder usually affecting heavy' milkers. It 
may occur at any time of the year, is not confined to any particular 
locality, and is not contagious. The udder being a very highly organised 
"gland, any condition which affects the general health of the,cow is' verj" 
.apt to involve this structure and show itself in the,form of gargety iiiilk. 
It frequentljr happens that a cow is affected with "garget .or, gives bloody 
milk at more or less irregular ■ intervals. Such animals should be ex¬ 
amined by a competent veterinarian, as it is quite likely that the animal 
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iia.s some special disea-se of the udder, sach as tuberculosis or actinomy¬ 
cosis. Ill that event the milk would be considered unfit for food, even 
during the apparently normal condition of the animal, though it may 
look perfectly' lieaitiiy. The germs might be present in the milk and 
transmit the disease to other animals using it. The presence of These- 
germs in the milk could be demonstrated only with the microscope. 

Causes. 

Injuries (blows on the udder with stones, clubs, feet, or horns, from 
projecting nails, or edge of boards, sharp or cold stones) : exposure to* 
sudden and extreme changes of weather: over-feeding on rich' food, such 
as cottonseed, peas, or beans: indigestion: sores on teats, or insufficient, 
stripping of the udder ; it also frequently happens that a newly born 
calf cannot drain the udder completely : overstocking of udder for an 
entire clay or more, with a view to making a show of this organ for sale- 
purposes. 

Symptoms. 

Usually, the first that is noticed is the condition of the milk, which 
is watery, coloured with more or less blood, and containing a clotted,, 
stringy substance (casein). This is frequently followed by a white, pus¬ 
like fluid, and, in many cases, a very offensive odour. 

In. Severe Cases the first symptoms to be noticed are first a chill, with 
horns, ears, and limbs cold. This stage, which lasts from a few minutes ta 
hours, is followed by a period of fever, in which the horns, ears, and 
limbs become unnaturally warm, and the udder is hot, swells, and be¬ 
comes more or less solid in one or more quarters. The muzzle is dry and 
hot: the temperature of the animal is raised, the pulse is full and rapid; 
the breathing is quickened. The cow has little or no appetite, and she- 
does not chew her cud. The bowels are more or less costive. The- 
amount of milk is lessened, and the 'flow may be entirely absent in the-: 
affected portion of the udder. 

In MU Cases many of these symptoms cannot be recognised, and 
the first ones noticed are the swelling, heat, and tenderness of the udder... 
If the trouble grows worse the tenderness causes the animal to straddle- 
wit li its hind legs. If the cow lies down she will lie on the well side. 
The above troubles may disappear in a few days and the udder resume- 
its normal condition. If not, it changes into'a chronic form, in which 
the symptoms partially subside. The result is', the udder, or the affected 
part of it, becomes dry or forms abscesses. .In the case of drying up the- 
parts may become, hard and remain so permanently, or only until the 
next t.iiBe of calving..' If abscesses, are formed they should be opened by 
a competent person and, properly treated. Should infection take place- 
at any time (the entrance of ..disease' germs,(into p4rt) the' 

result may be serious,, a.nd,',may,even'■'cause-, the death of .the'cow; ■ 
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Treatment. 

The treatment will depend upon the severity of the case and the 
stage in which the disease is discovered. If the animal is cold, two 
ounces of ground ginger given in a pint- of warm water, or any hot drink, 
may cut short the attack. This must be given from a horn or bottle. 
Blanket the animal and rub her limbs with wisps of straw, making her 
as comfortable as possible. Moist heat should be applied to the udder 
by using heated wheat bran in bags, held in place by strips extending 
over the loins, between the hind limbs, and around the abdomen. 

Should the udder be very painful and the animal feverish, fomen¬ 
tations of hot water, as hot as the attendant A hand can comfortably 
bear, should be applied for several hours, for about fifteen minutes at a 
time. This may be done by passing a sheet around the body, with four 
holes cut for the teats, and soft rags or bran packed firmly betvreen it 
and the udder. xAfter the fever has subsided, drench the animal with 
one or two pounds (depending on the age, size, condition, and strength 
of the cow) of Epsom salts, with two ounces of powdered ginger, in a 
sufficient amount of water. When the purging has ceased, one ounce of 
saltpetre may be given daily. The udder will need constant attention 
for some time in the way of gentle rubbing with camphorated oil, several 
tiroes daily; at the same time gently removing all the milk, by squeezing 
the teat instead of pulling or stripjDing it. If this causes the animal too 
much pain, a teat tube may be used, but must be boiled thoroughly for 
five minutes each time before using. When the udder is not tender, 
thorough hand rubbing several times daily, with or without the cam¬ 
phorated oil, will aid in bringing about a normal condition. [‘Tress Bul¬ 
letin,No. 139, Kansas Agricultural College.] 


DOES WHEATOROWIMG PAY?-A REPLY* 

By F. W. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

The publication in the March issue of The Journal of Agriculture of 
my estimate of the cost of growing a bushel of wheat on fallow land has 
caused much discussion amongst members of the Agricultural Bureau, 
and has -also been criticised in the neighbouring States. I propose, 
therefore, to reply to the various criticisms that have come under my 
notice. 

To arrive at the cost of wheatgrowing, or, indeed, of any field opera¬ 
tion, it seemed to me necessary’ to know what it costs'the farmer to send 
a man with team and implement into the paddock for a day. Given such 
cost as a basis the calculation becomes much simpler. I took as . a basis 
the cost, of, a team of six horses with three-furrow plough, and, as far as 
possible, made my estimate from actual facts.- 
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Feed. —The chaff wa-s a mixture of sheaved wheateii and Cape oaten 
iiajj mixed as cut: the long hay was wheaten, all clean, sound, and free 
from rust. I carefully weighed a number of bags of chaff and some 
score of sheaves to find the average weight. My horses were fed exactly 
as stated, that is, with 46 lb. of good hay and chaff per day. They worked 
well on that alone, and finished the fallowing in good condition. Such 
feeding may not be enough for some heavy draughts, perhaps not for 
Mr. Huxtable's, of Virginia: it was for mine—medium, niiggetty 
draughts. x4s to cost, the value of such feed was 36s. 8d. per ton, or 
Is. Sd. above local price for best chaff at that time. The value of all 
foodstuffs varies, but 36s. 8d. on the farm I considered a fair average 
price. Hay may be dearer at Penong, or horses there need more. 

Depreciation. — Team and Harness. —Horses are high in price, but 
£'^20 a head for the team all round is fair value, and the 15 per cent, 
gives only seven years' work. I expect most of mine to work double 
that, or from four years to eighteen years old at least: but we must 
allow for risk of death or accident. Plough. —I put at £20. Mine cost 
£18 10s., and I allow 80 days a year in use at least. Plough Shares. — 
My land, Bay of Biscay, is easy on shares. They seldom get bright at 
fallowing, and I have ploughed 5| in. to 6 in. deep over 45 acres with 
one new set of three shares. My estimate was raised to about one share a 
day to meet the ideas of our Bureau members; this includes grease. 

Farm Labour. —I pay 20s. and board a week during seed and faL 
lowing time. I know of nothing higher locally. 

Cultivation. — Ploughing. —My teams averaged over four acres a. 
day, ploughing a 94-acre paddock. This, at 12s. for the.team, is 3s. 
per acre. Scarify in eight acres a day is low, and the Hartley 

Branch seems to think so. Wear and tear is a trifle more than with the 
plough : allowing only twice the acreage the plough turned over, the cost 
per acre is half, or Is. 6d. Earrowing. —Seven horses with eight leavea 
do 50 acres a day without being pushed on this farm. Six horses will 
easily harrow 36 acres a day: that, at 12s. per day, is 4d. per acre. ' Cul¬ 
tivation seems high at Hartley. ' Seed.—This includes cost of pickle. 
The work is done at night. Drilling. —My drill teams cart out seed and 
manure (1 cwt.' per acre) to the paddock, are then harnessed to the drills, 
and averaged over 12 acres each a day, drilling seed and manure on the 
first 200 acres sown this season,’ under Is. per acre. I cannot understand 
its costing 2s. 6d. at Hartley. Polling. —This I did not allow for, because 
I did not roll my wheat paddocks last year. It is good "farm practice’ 
to roll, "but I find it very difficult,' partly on account of the land being 
sticky, and partly to find,time to roll even the land under crop for hay, 
or that which is to be cut with the binder, so that the crop for wheat is 
often not rolied. The cost would be .about lOd. per acre. 

, CabtiN’G' TO' Ma'Reet.—I, purposely ,left this out,' because this' can 
never' be a constant factor. Wheat'was carted from my neighbour’s 
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farm past me to Sacldlewortli by a contractor, at 3d. a bag, equal to 
about 17s, a day. At Manniim it is very high, 6d. a bushel! 

CoKNSACKS cost me 5s. 9d. per dozen, or Is. lid. an acre, leaving Id. 
for twine and 6|d. per acre for labour, lid. per bag. 

Reaping. —I can strip an acre of wheat a- great deal quicker than I 
can plough it with the same strength, yet at Maiinum it appears to take 
as long for the team to strip an acre as it did to fallow^ it. I should 
have thought the cost high at 2s. 6d. 

With regard to Sundays and wet days: These, together with other 
matters, enter into the broader aspect of the question. Mr. Robert 
Townsend and others have discussed wheatgrowung from the standpoint 
of the farm rather than the acre, giving the cost of live and dead stock 
as well as expenses in working such a farm for the production of wheat. 
As a guide to prospective wheatgrowers such figures are most interesting. 
Mr. Townsend makes the cost 2s. 5Ad. per bushel. On a mixed farm such 
as mine, where dairying ^nd sheep each return about as much as does the 
wheat crop,, it is not eas}^ to say what expense in cultivation or crop is 
fairly chargeable to the wheat crop alone or to allot the time when teams 
are idle and the farm hands engaged at odd jobs or at unreproductive 
work. Such considerations make the estimate more complicated, and I 
wanted to keep it simple. Allowing for one wet day a week, the cost of 
feed for Sunday and such wet day, divided over the other five days, would 
be is. lOd. more a day, ana raise the total cost per acre from £1 9s. 7d. to 
£1 11s. 4d. The cost per bushel would be raised from 2s. to 2s. lid. on 
fallow land. Many Bureaus consider my estimate too low. Roolunga 
Branch doubts if wheatgrowing itself actually pays, and Millicent, Calca, 
Colton, Mount Remarkable, Maniium, Morphett Yale, and Arthurton 
Branches seem to be of the same mind. 

I regret that so many consider our great national product, of whose 
quality we are justly proud, is grown in this State at a loss—a poor 
lookout, and by no means likely to induce an increased rural population to 
settle on the land. I am very glad to join with Mr. Townsend, of this dis¬ 
trict, and say with him, ''Wheat growing pays here” I am satisfied wheat 
can be grown profitably at 2s. 6d. per bushel, after allowing for all rea¬ 
sonable expenses. It would appear that wheat can be grown at small cost 
at Morgan. They need no manure, probably because, unfortunately, 
they get no crop five years out of six. Their estimate of lls. 7d. is aot 
really low. 

If this discussion leads farmers to look into the cost of wheatgrowiiig, 
comparing the cost of cropping fallow and stubble, the consideration of 
this question, will not have, been in vain, even though no definite estimate 
of the cost of our'wheatgrowing results. 
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THE DUCK, ' ^ 

By D. F. Laueie. 

Diick'breecliiig is a branch of the poultry industry which to a great 
extent is neglected in this State, and yet, if properly managed, can be 
iiiade to yield a handsome profit. One great advantage of the duck over 
other kinds of poultry is its rapid growth and early maturing. Duck¬ 
ling's ill prime condition can be raised fit for market or export in from 
eight to nine weeks, a period at which chickens, turkey poults, or gos¬ 
lings would find no sale here as articles for immediate consumption. Re¬ 
cently a weil-kiiowii poultry enthusiast, who is keenly alive to the value 
of duck-breeding, told me that were he out of harness he could make an 
excellent living by breeding ducklings for the Adelaide market alone. 
Except at certain seasons it is a difficult matter to procure ducklings, and 
really prime specimens are scarce even during the season of plenty. 

Some people have an aversion to ducks because, if not carefully 
attended to, they make their yards very sloppy and dirty. On some soils 
this difficulty is somewhat great, but on porous, well drained, or saiidv 
soils the conditions are more favourable. With jDroper attention, a 
smaller area of iaiicl is recjuired for duck farming than for chicken rear¬ 
ing. It may here be pointed ont that, although experienced breeders in 
specially favoured parts of the country could doubtless make a living by 
duck-breeding alone, this article is not to be taken as meaning that any 
inexperienced person can do so. 

Those readers who keep ducks at present may or may not know the 
points and commercial value, of the different breeds, the best methods of 
feeding, housing, rearing, etc. Those who do not keep ducks, and who 
may wish to do so, may learn that it is more profitable to keep the best sorts 
for a given purpose. If every duck-breeder will discard' the worthless, 
under-sized mongrels so commonly seen, and procure such modern speci¬ 
mens as can be kept at a profit, the main object of this article will be 
attaineci Poultry breeding is gaining in popularity, and . soon there 
should be a far better supply for market: inferior quality realises low- 
prices, while for 'superior birds there is always a good demand. Then, 
as the supply of birds of good quality increases,'we'can cater for the ex¬ 
port trade, 'which offers a huge market for all poultry of high quality. 
I should not, however, aduise anyone to launch out on too extensive a 
scale. Experienced breeders know as 'weil as,I do what' they can undertake. 
In urgi.iig'the possibilities of duck-breeding, I wish to avoid the danger of 
unduly iiifiueiici'i'ig the novice; at the same time/there are others who are 
prejuclieec! against poultry breeding simply because they .are not ac¬ 
quainted ■wnth the facts of the case. Of -two persons one will rear and 
market his ducklings at a good profit, while his neighbonr .can show 
only half-starved runts at the sam^e age. Unfortunately, it is,, the un¬ 
successful, shiftless person' whose opinions of the., industry are expressed 
in the loudest tones.,' ' 
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Ducks can be kept at a good profit when every item of food has to 
be purchased, even at prices somewhat above the normal; the profit is 
proportionately greater when food is cheaj^, or has not to be purchased. 
A common mistake is in keeping large numbers of inferior ducks as 
stock birdsthe adult duck is a great eater, and costs a lot to keep. If, 
however, a less numbei* of birds of good strains are kept, there will be a 
longer breeding season, and at other times of the year there will be a 
good return for eggs. Many, in fact, the majority of common ducks 
lay from 50 to TO eggs a year, some flocks many less; from such the 
only profit is their increase; the eggs barely pay cost of feeding. There 
are strains of ducks of different breeds which lay up to and over 200 eggs 
a year, and which yield a profit for eggs alone. This is more the class of 
duck to be recommended, and they are as hardy and more pleasing in 
appearance than the mongrels. 

It is very gratifying to note that throughout Australia the duck is 
attracting attention. For some years breeding for market has been advo¬ 
cated by many writers in the poultry press, and within the last ten years 
the high laying powers of certain strains of several breeds Iiave been 
pointed out as profitable for egg production. 

Duck Laying Competitions. 

The champions of various breeds of clucks have long pointed out the 
profits to be derived from ducks as egg-layers. Some months ago the 
proprietors of The Australian 'Em started a duck lajung competition 
in New South Wales. At the end of March, nine months from the start, 
the leading pea (Buff Orpington ducks) had laid 888 eggs (an average of 
148 each for the six ducks), valued at £3 7s. 8d. The worst performers 
of the 19 pens were Muscovys, which laid 319 eggs' (an average of 53.1 
per bird), total value, £1 4s. 3d. Twelve pens averaged 100 eggs per 
bird and upwards. A number of prominent South Australian breeders 
have arranged a similar competition to be held at Mr. L. C. Dobbie's 
poultry farm, Lyndoch. 

Although certain breeds have recently come before the public as 
great layers, there are strains of the older breeds which have excellent 
records, and this is an important point to consider when selecting stock. 
In giving details of the various breeds no undue stress will be laid upon 
any beyond its deserts. Ail have their good points; some are to be re¬ 
commended before others for certain purposes, as will be seen later on. 

Breeds of Ducks. 

The principal breeds of domestic duck, with the' exception of the 
Muscovy or Musk (as it has-sometimes been called) are descended from 
the wild duck' or mallard. This duck, which somewhat resembles the 
Rouen 'in, colour, is common in Europe-and the'greater part nf;,North 
America. „ The. Muscovy duck is'a;, native of,'South' America,'and Dar¬ 
win, in his “Travels on the Amazon,”, mentions the bird,'and'remarks on 
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its uoisv iiight, owing to tlie rapid motion of the wings necessary to^ 
support so large a bird. This was'in the early thirties. The Indian 
Riiiiiieiy structurally somewhat clilferent to other breeds, is claimed to 
have originated in India. The Pekin, a Chinese breed, is also noticeable 
for its upright gait, which in both breeds may be due either to com- 
iiioii origin or to environment. Several modern varieties are of very recent 
origin, the result of various crosses : definite types are being fixed, and in 
some cases are permanent. Although the pride of place has hitherto 
been awarded to the celebrated English breed of ducks, the Aylesbury, 
the more recently introduced Pekin is finding great favour in England. 
As to the origin of the white-pluinaged breeds it is interesting to note 
that Hr. Ambrose, of Ely, England, has some hundreds of white-plu- 
inagecl v;ild chicks in his decoys that were bred from some sports captured 
some years since: they are not albinos. As will be pointed out later on, a 
great disadvantage wliich the dark-plumaged duckling suffers is due to 
the fact that the pin, or immature, feathers are black, and detract con¬ 
siderably from the appearance of the bird when plucked and dressed. For 
this reascii the Aylesbury and Pekin ducks, or crossbreds therefrom, are 
recoimnendecl for market and export. 

The Aylesbury. 

This breed has long been known in this State, and at times some 
very excellent specimens have been exhibited. Whether through lack 
of skill in breeding or bn account of our climate, the breed soon deterio¬ 
rates, and fresh blood must be introduced, thus preventing the forma¬ 
tion of definite local strains. To overcome this difficulty Pekin blood has 
been introduced by some breeders, and although to an inexperienced ob¬ 
server the carriage, bill, etc., 'may appear in accordance with the 
Aylesbury standard, there are generally a shortening of bill and a thick¬ 
ening of lieacl (too much cheek), which tell the tale. Show birds have 
also been bred especially to -accentuate the massive look, combined with 
excessive /..‘cvd, as demanded by judges. These points have not increased 
the market value by any means, the poulterers objecting strongly. In 
consequence, more favour has of late been bestowed upon the Pekin. 
Still, there is the fact that the Aylesbury ducklings command the best 
prices in London, and wdierever used as a cross with Pekins add quality 
such as is approved in England. In \dew of the fact tiial crosses with 
the, Pekin are common in England, it is not to be wondered at that Mr. 
Harrison Weir, a breeder a-nd fancier of sixty years' standing, should be- 
w,ail the fa-ct that Aylesbury ■ ducks of undoubted purity are becoming 
scarce. He ciainis that this breed, was the earliest . and most prolific, -a 
good layer, broad in build, not too long, with .fieshy breasts of the most 
delicat-e fiavoiir, and of the'finest quality. The original pure Aylesbury 
.ducks h-aci light., rose-tinted shanks and feet, while on .the modern show 
’-.bird they are bright'orange .in .colour.. The following appeared in The. 
^ ■Vhmnkh'm 1855,- the result'of enquiry among large and ex- 
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perienced breeders:—'“The reply from one and all is that the pure duck 
should be long and broad in body, the breast full, the legs strong and of 
a pink colour, the head large and bill long, bread and hat as possible, free 
from spots, nearly flesh-coloured in the ycuiig birds, and more of a white 
ill the adult, feathers close and white as snow all over.” Notwithstand¬ 
ing the fears expressed that this grand breed is in danger, the fact re¬ 
mains that during thirty or ferry years the size and weight have been 
almost dnubled. The old idea that perfect specimens could be bred in 
the xlylesbury district only is exploded. Many of the finest specimens 


Typical Aylesbury Drake. 

ever seen in the show pen in recent years have been bred in Scotland. Mr. 
John Gillies, a noted breeder, has frequently had drakes weighing 12 lb. 
at six mo,ntlis old, and in 1897 one was- reported as weighing ISl tu at 
this age. 

Taking the modern .Aylesbury duck, .with all the iau,its alleged by 
old-time fanciers, we have, perhaps, the largest (except Muscovy) duck, 
giving us a beautiful white skin, and flesh of the highest equality. The 
cross with the Pekin is highly recommended for Australia, and numbers- 
of these'crossbreds when shipped to England have, realised satisfactory 
prices. " In Victoria I have at times, inspected' large numbers of very 'fine 
specimens in,the show pens and in breeders’ yards, and cannot help re- 
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gretting tiiat the breed is so neglected here. We sadly need a Waterfowl 
Club here to infuse more enthusiasm into our breeders and fanciers. 

The standard of perfection of the modern Aylesbury is as follows: — 

Genebal Characteristics (Either Sex ).—Ilead and Jerk . —Head, 
long and straight. Bill, long, broad, and strong. The head and bill 
measure from 6 to 8 in. Eye, dark and full. Neck, long, medium thick¬ 
ness, slightly curved. Body. —Breast, full and deep. Keel, very deep, 
quite straight, and extending from just behind the legs to breast. Bach .— 
Long and broad. —Strong, and curved close to the side. Tail .— 

Short, slightly elevated, with two or three curled feathers on the centre 
of the drake’s. Legs and Feet .—Very strong and thick in bone, well set 
•SO as to evenly balance body. Toes. —Straight, connected by the web. 

General Shape and Carriage. —Large, straight head and bill, well 
carried on fairly long neck. Body very massive, with good girth, deep 
and straight keel, and a full breast, carried low. 

Size and Weight. —The larger the better. Drake at six months old 
should weigh not less than 10 ft)., a duckling not less than 9 ft). The 
second year and afterwards the duck should equal the drake in weight, 
and neither should be under 11 !b. Anything over these weights to count 
■extra merit. 

Plumage. —Bright, smooth, glossy. Colour in Brahe or Dueh. —Bill, 
pinky white. Plumage, pure white throughout. Shanks and feet, bright 
orange. 

VALUE OP POINTS IN AVLESBUBYS. 


Defects. 

Defects in head and bill 

Defects in neck . 

Defects in breast and keel ... 
Defects in legs and feet ■ ... 
Defects in plumage and colour 
Want of symmetry ... 

Want of size ... 

Want of condition '... 


Deduct up to 
15 
5 

20 

5 

10 

10 

20 

15 


A perfect bird to count . . 100 

Serious defects, for which a bird should be passed:—Crooked back, 
wry tail, or any'other deformity. .Any coloured feathers. 

An accurate knowledge of the standard points of any breed is quite 
as necessary for utility purposes as if for show. , To' use a mongrel when 
a purebre'd is required will result in ■ disappointment.' . Such knowledge 
also, cultivates the powers' of, observatio.n. 


The Pekin Duck. 

. This is a breed, which has nf. late., ye.ars .been vastly improved, as 
regards uize mid. colour,; :lor,,''although .generally'.spoken ,of as'a" white 
duck 5 ..'.a prominent characteristic .is 'the canary' under-colour which is 
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universally admired. The Pekin is the favourite duck in America and 
Australia, while in England, apart from its favour as a show breed, even 
conservative poulterers and others are giving it a cordial welcome as a 
table bird. The introduction of the Pekin duck dates back some thirty 
years as regards England, and about twenty years as regards this State. 
At our 'shows the Pekins on certain occasions made quite a sensation, and 


Typical Pekin Drake. 



many will remember some fine specimens .purchased from Victorian breed-, 
ers, and" which proved, quite a revelation here. The early specimens in¬ 
cluded ■'so.me remarkable' layers, and. .it is pleasing to record"'that There 
are many strains, including some here, that have a remarkable, egg re¬ 
cord. The upright carriage and peculiar growth of the feathers under 
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the riiiiip give a distinct appearance to the breed. The npright carriage 
is due to the legs being placed far back, and not in the middle of the 
bodvj as with Aylesburys and Roueiis. The head is large, and shows a 
strongly niax'kecl cheek, which, with the short bill, constitute other im¬ 
portant distinguishing points. The Pekin is somewhat timid, and iimcli 
damage may result if a fiock be disturbed at night and rnsli about. The 
voice is loud and deep, a point not liked by those living close to a Pekin 
duckery. 

For the export trade, the Pekin pure, or crossed with the Ayles¬ 
bury, is excellent. The rapid growth and splendid weight, as well as the 
fattening C|uaiities, all make in the right direction. Given sound stock 
birds and proper feeding, the birds are fit for any market at from seven 
to nine weeks, and at eight are well suited for export. It is stated that 
a great point in favour of the Pekin is the absence of the keel, which is 
held to detract from the Aylesbury. Of course, there are plenty of birds 
exhibited as Pekiiis which have a keel, but they should never-win prizes. 
There was quite a storm at the last Alelbourne Show because the judge 
‘‘passed” a number of ‘"keeled” birds. Our breeders should note that the 
absence of keel is one point which the London poulterers view with 
favour. There have been disputes as to the merits of the Pekin duck as 
a table bird, and it has been asserted that it is unsuited for the Eng¬ 
lish markets. There was a certain amount of prejudice at one time, but 
this is disappearing. The fact that so conservative an authority as Mr. 
Harrison Weir views this breed with favour is worthy of note. The 
greater part of the Canadian frozen ducklings are Pekins, and these bring 
excellent prices in England. 

The standard for Judging Pekin ducks is as under: — 

General Characteristics (Either Sex.)— Head. —Large, with 
broad and prominent skull, rising rather abruptly from base of bill. 
Ri/h—Short, broad, and thick, slightly convex between the junction with 
head and the tip. A//e.—Dark and partially shaded by heavy eyebrows. 
Ntek .—Long and thick, carried well forward, and well arched. Bodn .— 
Medium length, and as broad as possible. Breast .—Wide and prominent, 
and descending even, solid, and uniform with girth to paunch. No indi¬ 
cation of'keel., Faunch. —Broad, and to end of tail forming a perfect 
half-circle when standing erect. Back. —Broad. IFShort, and 
carried close to the side. ' Tail. —Well spread,'and carried high.. The 
drake should have two or three curled feathers on top. Lee/s and Feet.— 
Strong and stout, set far back, causing erect' carriage. Toes .—Straight, 
coH'Oected by the web. 

■ General Shape and Carriage. —Almost upright in appearance, ele¬ 
vated in front, sloping, downward toward the rear. 

Siz,E'ANB WeiG',bt.—A s,large as possible. ' Drakes'from 8 'Ib.',to, 9 lb. 
Ducks., ,from 7, ltL'tQ' 8''Si.' Any'excess over these weights to count as 
extra, meri'tw, 
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Plumage. —Very abundant, with plenty of long, soft, downy fea¬ 
thers on the thighs. 

Colour. —In Both Sexes. — Bill, bright orange, free from black 
marks. Eye, dark leaden bine. Plumage, deep creamy white colour 
throughout. Shanks and toes, bright orange colour. 


VALUE OF POIKTS IN PEKIN DUCKS. 


Defects. 

Defects in head and bill 
Defects in neck 
Defects in body 
Defects in tail 
Defects in legs and feet 
Defects in plumage ... 

Want of style and symmetry 
Want of size ... 

Want of condition ... 


Deduct up to 
Points. 

15 

5 

10 


15 

.15 

20 

10 


A perfect bird to count ... ... ... ... 100 

Serious defects, for which a bird should be passed:—Crooked back, 
wry tail, or other deformity, white plumage, black marks or spots on bilk 

It is maintained by some writers that while there is an increase in 
size in Pekins, some original characteristics have been lost. Mr. Harrison 
Weir speaks of a magnificent crested Pekin drake, the property of Miss 
Croad. This drake came from Lanshan, a district famous as the home 
of the Langshan fowl. Other birds had manes and crests, and the for¬ 
mer were likened to the crest of the old-time Turloit pigeon. In many 
Pekins there is evidence of remains of the irane. Of course, the fancier, 
judge, and faddist is blamed for the loss of these points, but I think 
most people, on reflection, will agree that we might have witnessed such 
a craze for maiie and crest that all utility points would have been neglect¬ 
ed. Although the standard for judging offers a premium for size and 
weight, it is well known that large, heavy specimens are not the best 
for stock purposes. When we see more classes at our shows for young 
birds, especially ducklings for table purposes, the large, heavy ducklings 
"will be the more welcome. The proper course is not to breed from the 
mammoth birds, but to retain for stud purposes such birds as can give 
'the necessary stamina to enable well-fed ducklings to.reach these .large 
proportions. The medium weights are those to be recommended as stud 
birds ; but under-sized birds should be avoided, as.these show signs either 
■of deterioration' or of starvation during a critical period. The ex.celle'nt 
laying powers' of the ducks and the hardiness of the ducklings enable one' 
“to. breed during a long period. At time of writing, 'O'ne breederTias 'q'uit.e 
...a number of recently hatched ducklings,. an^d I notice advertisements of 
;stock which must have been bred late in the summer. I have seen Pekins 
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thriving on various soils, from the sa.nd at Gleiielg to clay in small back 
yards. I have not sufficient evidence a-t hand to decide as to which duck 
stands our summer best. The fact that the Pekin improves in Australia 
seems to point to a ouitable climate. This, nowever, depends on the 
treatment accorded, and as duck-breeding is better understood we shall 
find less losses due to hot sun, etc. Shade and shelter are highly neces¬ 
sary for ducks, old and young, and where such matters were attended to 
during the great heat wave last summer few deaths occurred. 

The two breeds already described stand easily first for size, quality, 
and suitability for the export trade. Later on I shall deal with other 
varieties and breeds, some of which are noted for egg production, wdiile 
others are of too recent origin to enable one to gather much evidence 
in their favour or otherwise. Old and tried breeds deserve first place, 
because new ones, while pleasing to the few, may not be appreciated by 
the many we have to cater for. 

(To he conimiiecL) 


DOOKIE EGG-LAYING COSV!PETITION, 

The first Victorian egg-iayiiig competition conducted at the Dookie 
Agricultural College concluded on April 30, 1905. The following table 
gives the results each quarter from the fifteen leading pens, and makes 
iiiteresting reading when compared with the results from the Hawrkesbury 
competition, which were published last month, and those from Rose- 
worthy competition: — . - 


Breed. ' I Owner, 



White Leghorn ... G. Leven 
Minorca .... ... Q. Ev Gates -...i 

B,lack Orpington .. G. N, Commins ... 

Minorca'..., - ... Miss Knox 
Pile Leg,horn W, J. Hudson 

White Leghorn ...i'R. Kerr 
Langshan ... ■ ■ .,, ,i Ponton & Son 

'GoWen Wyandotte..A.■ Fahey, 
Andalusian ..■.j W. Evenden 
Brown Le.gliorB' ; D. T. Lawrance ... 
Silver Wy&aiotte ...| T. A,,Hooper 
Black Orplngto,n ' A.'Wedlieh ■ ...j 

Black Orpington ,...' 'T. ■ Lee .., ' ... I 

Black HMabarg ...,1 Balkrat Poultry i 
, ! ■ . ■ . Farm- 

Black Orpington - '..A Mrs. A. Wedlioh 
Wjanclottes I J. Boyle ... ■ 



Eggs Laid During 


Money 

Value 

of 

Eggs 
for 12 
Months. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Ocr. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. j Total 
Mar. for 12 
April Mons. 

406 

359 

315 

233 

1,313 

£ s. d. 

4 19 lU 

204 

447 

391 

212 

1,254 

4 5 8i 

287' 

414 

271 

256 

1,228 

4 10 lOf 

198 

388 

417 

215 

1,218 

4 3 4 

330 

388 

304 

190 

1,212 

4 10 0 

217 ! 

429 

372 

192 

1,210 

4 4 2| 

241 i 

491 

327 

144 

1,203 

I 4 0 Hi 

347 i 

356 

275 

220 

1,198 

\ 4 11 ' 5| 

214 

! 432 

303 

210 

1,159 

: 4 1 2| 

260 1 

414 

304 

171 

1,149 

4 0 lOi^ 

294 i 

387 

289 

172 

1,142 

' 4 2 2"“ 

248 

415 

314 

148 

1,125 

3 17 54 

192 

411 

347 

157' 

1,107 

; 3 13 11 

146 

379 ■ ' 

.',362 

215 

1,102 i 

1 3.14 

-281 

:. -406.: 

',246 

', 152 1 

: 1,085 '1 

1 3 17 2 

252' 

!■-■ '356:' 

1 ,285 

160'| 

-1,053 

,315 24 
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Compared with Hawkesbury results, the Dookie figures show con¬ 
siderable improvement. In the former, the best pen averaged 204 eggs 
per annum, and in the latter 218 5-6 eggs, while at Roseworthy the best 
figure was 208| eggs per hen. At Dookie seven pens averaged over 200 eggs 
per head, while at both Hawkesbnry and Roseworthy only one pen 
reached that average. The egg values at Hawkesbury are considerably 
better, but this is due entirely to the higher prices realised for the eggs. 
At Dookie the price varied from 7d. to Is. 5d. per dozen, as against 7d. 
to 2s. Id. per dozen at Hawkesbury. The annual cost of food per i-oii 
averaged 4s. 8d. and 4s. 5d. respectively. 

In the Dookie competition the Minorcas and Black Orpingtons have 
done remarkably well. The latter averaged 175 eggs per annum from 
nine pens, while the Minorcas, with fewer pens, reached the average of 
ISO'S. They took second and fourth places in the egg record, and have 
created a genuine surprise, as this one time popular breed has of late 
years been in the background. Only two pens of White Leghorns took 
part in the competition, and these occupied first and sixth positions. 

Mr. G. Leven’s White Leghorns, wixich won first prize, also put up 
a record yield in these competitions, their total being five more than the 
previous record, made by Mr. R. E. Warren's Silver Wyandottes, at 
Hawkesbury, last year. Messrs. Ponton & Son's Langshans have put up 
a record for the three months of August, September, and October 
which will prove very difficult to displace. For six hens to average 82 
eggs each in 91 days is indeed a remarkable record. 

The general feeding of the birds was as follows: —The morning meal 
consisted of a mash containing 1 part wheaten chaff, 1 part meat scraps, 
2 parts bran, 5 parts pollard, and 5 parts water. The chaff was steeped 
over iiigiit to soften it. The evening meal consisted of good second 
quality wheat. Grit and green feed were provided. The green feed con¬ 
sisted principally of grass, barley, millet, kale, and rape. In the sum¬ 
mer the rape and kale proved to be too strongly flavoured. 


eOSEWORTHY COLLEGE EGG-LAYING COMPETITION* 

By W. R. Dat. 

The third egg-laying competition, under the auspices of the Royal 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of South Australia, was started 
at the Agricultural College, Roseworthy, on Saturday, May 20, 1905, on 
the same ■ site and under somewhat similar ■ conditions to the second con¬ 
test, which closed on May 14. The first of the birds arrived on the 16th, 
and consignments were received at intervals until the evening of the 
18th,' by which time'30 pens were occupied by six hens or pullets, repre¬ 
senting nine different breeds, competing in the interests of the following' 
owners: — 
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Owners. j 

Pen, 

Address. 

Breed. 

G. W. L. Muecke ...■ 

I 

Burn-side 

White Leghorii.s 

A. H. Padmau ... ,..j 

2 

Hyde Park 

White Leghorns 

S* H. Pitman ... ' 

i 

East Payneham 

White Leghorns 

H. Langley ... ...i 

4 

Gawler 

White Leghorns 

T. Parish 

5 

Murray Bridge 

White Leghorns 

T. B. Brooks ... 

6 

Clarendon 

White Leghorns 

J, Von Bertouch ...! 

'» 

Kapunda 

White Leghorns 

L. C. Dobbie ... ...i 

S 

Lyndoch 

White Leghorns 

T. E. Yelland. 

9 

North Uhley .. 

White Leghorns 

a Foot .; 

10 

Hectorville ... 

White Leghorns 

H, C. Bobbie ... 

11 1 

College Park ... 

White Leghorns 

A, E. Iviimear ... 

12 ; 

Unley 

White Leghorns 

L. a Bobbie. 

13 i 

Lyndoch 

Silver Wyandottes 

W. A. E. Smith 

14 ; 

Black Forest ... 

Silver Wyandottes 

N, Brookman ... 

15 ^ 

Glent borne 

Silver Wyandottes 

J.O. Balfour.I 

16 

Rundle St., Adelaide ... 

' Silver Wyandottes 

D. W. Bartlett... ...I 

17 : 

Goodwood Road 

Silver Wyandottes 

H. J. Bobbie ... ...i 

IS ; 

College Park ... ...’ 

Silver Wyandottes 

H, C. Bennett ... 

19 : 

Gawler 

Silver Wyandottes 

P. \V Meilor ... ...j 

20 

Fulham 

Golden Wyandottes 

C. Wright ... ...1 

21 

Alberton 

White Wyandottes (this- 
pea is iinoccupied at present) 

J. & A. Gibbons 

’ 22 

j Enfield 

White Wyandottes 

J, Hunter, jim. 

23 

: Clare 

Black Orpingtons 

F. J. Wimble' . 

24 

j Grenfell St, Adelaide ... 

I Black Orpingtons 

W, F. Krummeil 

25 

Eudunda 

Black Orpingtons 

J. ,Francis 

26 

Fullarton 

Black Orpingtons 

K. .Laidlaw 

27 

Mt. Bryan 

1 Buff Orpingtons 

N. Brook man ... 

28 

Glenthorne 

I White Orpingtons 

Penglase Bros. .. 

29 

Hallett 

! Minorcas 

W. F. Evenrlen... 

30 

j Croydon, N.S.W. 

; Black Andalusians 

H. ,Dix . 

31 

1 Clarendon 

I White Leghorns 


The birds, taken right throngii, are a clean and heaithy-iooking lot;, 
a,lid some have started right away at the business for which they were 
sent here, viz., egg production. I should say most of the birds are at the 
right age to start on the year's contest, but some appear to be too young, 
hardly having got beyond the chicken stage. Old hens are conspicuous 
by their almost total absence, which is a good thing, as past experience 
has proved that they do little beyond pulling down the percentage of 
eggs laid by younger birds., The fowls are rapidly becoming accustomed 
to tiieir new homes and surroundings. The yards, which measure 24 x 24 
feet, with' an average of three .carob trees of good growth enclosed, 
have, ail been well forked over, for two reasons. One, because it is- 
the best way to keep the ground from becoming ioul, and the second be¬ 
cause it affords the birds every opportunity to^ clean themselves by fluffing 
ill the dust. 

Hay" litter' has been spread about each pen for foraging purposes, 
and, the fowls appear to,appreciate it very much, as they are almost con- 
tiiiually seratdiing: and foraging for 'grain, etc., thereby getting a good 
deal of exercise. This should, help to'produce"'warmth, which goes' a, 
Ic},iig, way towards ,filling''the basket during the cold weather, as'ex¬ 
perience has taught, us.that'if',we want our fowls,, to lay during the cold 









ii4»iowf)rtI}y Egg-laying Competition. C<nioral View oi the Pens. 
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and wet weather we must assist them in every possible way to keep up'*! 
the necessary temperature of the body. This can best’ be attained by'; 
offering them inducements to be active and energetic. They should be, 
continually on the move, if possible, and not allowed to get huddled up 
ill one corner of the yard, just moping from one feed time until the 
next, which they will do if cold. 

The system of feediii,cr the fowls for the remainder of this month will 
be as follows:—7’a.m.—Bran and pollard mash, mixed with crushed 
liver and hot liver soup on four mornings and hot water only on the 
remaining three mornings, and fed to the fowls in a crumbling state, so 
that it will fall to pieces when dropped from the hand to the ground. If 
the mash is mixed properly it tends materially to lessen the risk of both 
diarrhcea and constipation, 12 noon—Crushed bone and green feed, 
such as milk thistles, of which fowds are very fond, rape, cabbage, 
silver beet, etc., varied daily. 4.30 p.m.—Grain thrown into litter. The 
eggs will be gathered at about 4.30 p.m. daily. The quantities and cost 
of feed per pen will be given in a later issue of The Journal, A plenti¬ 
ful supply of shell grit, oyster shell, quartz grit, and charcoal is always 
within reach of the fowls, and fresh water is supplied daily in clean ves¬ 
sels placed in the shade. Cleanliness and regularity in feeding are 
strictly adhered to at all times. 


FARIVl ACCOUNTS. 

By F. W. Russack. 

(Contmued,) 

Last month I promised to outline a simple method of keeping farm 
accounts, within the capacity of those who had no knowledge of the tech¬ 
nicalities of bookkeeping, but who could write legibly and do a little 
reckoning. And I wish to repeat here that in this instance I shall make 
no attempt to exhibit a system of bookkeeping applicable to all cases, or 
likely to be approved of by' all accountants. Those who have to deal 
with verj' large properties, and can command the necessary clerical as¬ 
sistance, are in a position to select for ■ themselves, and follow such a 
method of keeping their books as best suits their particular needs or 
wishes. At present my object is to help tbhse who have hitherto neglect¬ 
ed keeping on, the track of their business as average farmers, ■ but who 
are now anxious to fix their financial position, and not lose sight of it 
in the future. ' .. ■ , _ 

, The .very simplest w,ay of^ determining, gains and, losses is to make an 
inventory every year,' at the same time of the year. In th,is State March 
-31 is about,the best .date for this work; for by then the harvest,has been 
gathered in .and perhaps^ .disposed of, whilst the operations, of the next 
season are; vrell' in view. The inventory-is a detailed "statement, giving 
particulars as to the extent, and value ■of— 
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1. All the personal property used on and belonging exclusively to 

the farm. 

2. All the real estate owned by the farmer and used for farming 

purposes. 

This inventory should be made very carefully, every item having its 
value attached to it. Careful and sj^stematic stocktaking is just as essen¬ 
tial in farming as in any other line of business. The task of writing such 
an inventory may appear very simple; and, in fact, it is not a difficult 
one; yet those who have never attempted it and begin now will be sur¬ 
prised.to find how much the judgment is called into play. This will be¬ 
come all the more evident when, after the lapse of a year, a second inven¬ 
tory is taken, and allowances have to be made for improvements and de¬ 
preciations, losses and breakages in this or that direction. The results 
of carelessness will stand out in bold relief when the implement valued 
at £40 in the first inventory has to be entered in the second as ymrth only 
£20, the effect of many months' exposure to all sorts of weather. 

The following inventory will serve to illustrate the simplest way of 
determining whether there has been a gain or loss on the year's opera¬ 
tions:— 

hivenfory of the Property of John Prosper, taken Marc'^^ BP 190^ :— 


Personal Property. 

TEAMS. 


1 bay mare, Topsy, 10 years ... 

1 ba}’’ horse, Tom, 12 years ... 

1 bay mare, Norah, 7 years ... 

1 bay mare, Dinali, 5 years ... 

1 grey horse, Dick, 5 years ... 

1 grey horse, Harry, 4 years ... 

2 sets double harness, £7 10s. and £5 
4 buckets 

6 horse covers ... 

2 whips 

2 currycombs and brushes ... 

1 set single harness ... ... 

15 tons horse hay 

Total. 


LIVE STOCK. 

100 ewes, at 17s. 6d.' .... ’... ' .. 

1 ■ milch cow, Daisy 
1.'milch' cow, Trilby 
1 ',m,ilch cow,' Till 
1 m,ilch cow, Lucy 


£ s. d. 

... 18 0 0 

... 16 0 0 

... 30 0 0 

... 35 0 0 

... 27 0 0 

... 30 0 0 

... 12 10 0 

... 1 0 0 

... 1 •B 0 

... 0 8 0 

... 0 4 6 

... 5 0 0 

... 30 0 0 


£206 10 6 


... 87 10 ,0 

... 8 0 0 

... ■ 710 0 

... ' 7' 0 o' 

... , 7,, 0 0 
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1 milcli cow, Fidget 


7 

0 

G 

3 yearling heifers, at ^5 


15 

0 

0 

1 steer, two years old ... 


... 7 

0 

0 

1 two-year-old bull, Billy 


... 20 

0 

0 

30 pigs, at £1 5s. 


... 37 

10 

0 

100 poultry 


... 10 

0 

0 

Total 

PLANT. 

£213 

10 

0 

1 binder 


... 29 

0 

0 

1 mower 


rf 

1 

10 

0 

2 ploughs 


... 12 

0 

0 

1 set harrows 


... 3 

5 

0 

1 seeddrill 


... 31 

0 

0 

1 German wagon 


... 35 

0 

0 

1 tip-dray 


... 17 

0 

0 

3 saws 


... 0 

10 

0 

2 spades 


... 0 

7 

6 

2 picks 


... 0 

5 

0 

1 shovel 


... 0 

2 

9 

4 hay forks 


... 0 

10 

0 

1 cultivator 


... 8 

10 

0 

1 lot carpenter's tools ... 


2 

5 

0 

20 coriisacks 


... 0 

8 

4 

1 cliiini 


... 3 

0 

0 

1 separator 


... 12 

0 

0 

Dairy utensils ... 


2 

10 

0 

Total 


£165 

3 

7 

FARM PRODUCE. 




40 tons hay, at £2 


... SO 

0 

0 

200 bushels wheat, at 3s. 

. 

... 30 

0 

0 

100 ,}3iisliels oats, at ls„ 6d. 


... 7 

10 

0 

Total . 


£117 

10 

0 

DEBTS 

RECEIVABLE. 




James Andrew 


... 15 

0 

0 

Peter Jones 

... 

... 21 

0 

0 

Total ... " ■ ,.. 

CASH. 

... £36 

0 

0 

In bank 

... ... 

...183 

11 

6 

Is liancl ■ ■ ... '■ 

■.... ■ 

. ■ ' 6 

8 

6 

■ Tatai ■ , .... 

... ... ... 

, £190 

0 

0 
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DEBTS PAYABLE. 

Blacksmith ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 11 5 

Saddler ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 68 

Total .A5 18 1 

SuiiEMARY (March 31, 1904). 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

Teams ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 206 10 6 

Live stock ... ... ... ... ... ... 213 10 0 

Plant ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 165 3 7 

Farm produce ... ... ... ... ... ... 117 10 0 

Debts receivable ... ... ... ... ... 36 0 0 

Cash . 190 0 0 

£928 14 1 

Less debts payable ... ... ... ... ... 5 18 1 

Net assets ... ... ... . £922 16 0 

REAL ESTATE. 

Farm, including buildings and other 

improvements, 610 acres at £5 £3,050 0 0 

Less— 

Mortgage, £1,100 and six months 

accrued interest^ at 5 per cent. 1,12710 0 

Net value ... ... ... ... —-1,922 10 0 

Net personal property ... ... ... ... 922 16 0 

Total net assets April 1, 1904 ... ... £2,845 6 0 

The above shows JoLa Prospers financial standing on April 1, 1904, 
On March 31, 1905, another inventory should have been made, on the 
same lines as the one shown above. To save space, I shall here merely 
give what might have been the summary of such an inventory: — 

SujycMARY (March 31, 1905). 

Teams ..£200 10 0 

Live stock ... ... ... ... 258 10 0 

Plant ... ... ■ ... ...155 6 9 

Farm produce ... ... ... ... 89 10 0 

Debts receivable ... ... ... 28 7 6 

Dash' ; ... ... ■ ... ... 306 18 4 ■ 

--~~1,039 2 ■■ 7 ' 

Less'debts ■ payable' ... ■ ' ... .... 38^ 7'.; ,3 

Net personal assets .... ... ... £1,000 15 4 
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Taliie of farm and iniprovemeuts ' £3,050 0 0 

Less balance of mortgage unpaid ... SoO 0 0 

Net real estate ... ... ... ... 2,200 0 0 


Net value of all property, April 1, 1905 ...£3,200 15 4 

Net value of all property, April 1, 1904 ... 2,845 6 0 


Uaiii for the year ... ... ... ... £355 9 4 


It will be seen that there are differences in the values, as shown in 
the first and the second simimary; some lines are smaller and some lines 
biggtU’ in the later than in the former. The total net assets, however, 
at the end of the year exceed those at the beginning by £355 9s. 4d., and 
that sum represents the profit on the year's operations. It will be noted 
that lioiisehokl goods have been c^uite omitted. These are no part of the 
business of the farm. Further reference will be made later to them 
and to household expenses. 

These inventories and summaries are of great value. They should 
be entered yearly in a booh bought for the purpose. In this the 
fariiier'will have a permanent record of his net assets at the end of each 
successive year, and of his net gain or loss during that year. 

Inventories, however, give the farmer no information as to the exact 
sources of his gains and losses. In order to determine these he must 
keep more detailed accounts, and with such I hope to deal in the next 
article. 

(To he continued.) 


COUMCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, Alay 10, there being present—Colonel Rowell,, C.B. (Chair¬ 
man),, Messrs. A. Molineux, J. W. Sandford, Q-. R. Laffer, J.' Miller, E. 
Caldwell, and R. Marshall. ’ 

The Secretary, for Agriculture forwarded report on My lor Typical 
Orchard, and ,011 the experimental work being carried out by the De¬ 
partment.' Several members expressed their appreciation of the action' 
of the Government in setting, apart a portion of the Kybybolite Estate 
as an experimental station, for the South-East, and, believed much good 
would ..result therefrom. _' 

It was decided'to grant the request of residents in the Hundreds of 
Stokes and Eoppio for the formation of a Branch at Yallunda, provided 
no other Branch • exists within a distance of ten miles. 

The following gentlein,en', were approved as 'members of the under- 
me,iitioaed Branches :~-M:eBsrS'., J. Kluge, W. Wolf, A. Moore, P. Bur¬ 
ger,, and W. Ham matt,, Lyndoch ;:'Mr. C. ,W. Martin, Denial Bay : Messrs. 
,0. H. .Cowled,' E*. R. Shaw,'and T. Kelly,, Crystal Brook; Messrs. A. 
Moore,'B. S'Chroeter, and J, Drummond, Woodside; Mess,rs. J. G. Fra- 
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ser, A. E. Abbott, AY. R. McSkimming, and Spencer Kelly, Richmaifs 
Creek; Messrs. AA^. Forrest and H. J. AA^asieys, Reeves Plains : Air. Pan! 
Roediger, Gawler River; Air. G. E. AA^ood, DowlingvilleAlessrs. G. F. 
Heinrich and A. Schiller, Endunda; Air. AicConrt, Kiiigs- 
cote; Alessrs. F. AAUlson, J. C. A. Hartwig, J. Snodgrass, AA"^. Alorgaii, A. 
E. Ross, and E. Promnitz, AA^aikerie; Aiessrs. D. AicNair, S. AAUlkin, AA^. 
AAllkiii, AY. B. Richardson, AAL Aleadows, H. Thompson, and F. Richard¬ 
son, Koppio. 

Air. A. Alolinenx said that Le Petit Marseillaw, on January 1, 1905, 
published an article describing varieties of a new species of potato intro¬ 
duced originally from the marshy districts of Urngnay by Professor Hec- 
keL’ The new varieties had been developed by AI. Labergerie, of A'^er- 
rieres, in La AGenne. The original tubers produced by this plant were 
bitter and small, but, together with the abundant foliage, were liked by 
stock. The new varieties produced sweet tubers, of excellent flavour, 
weighing as much as 3|- 1b, in some cases, and up to 39*67 tons per acre. 
The plant, or tops, reached 14*76 ft. in length. The flowers yielded an 
intense perfume, similar to that of jasmine, and it was very much 
stronger in the fruits. Solanum Cominersoni grew in cold, swampy 
soils, and Air. Alolineux thought it might possibly thrive in similar locali- 
ties in our South-East country. It was quite possible that the claims set 
up for it were exaggerated, but the Agent-General might be requested 
to secure a few tubers of the best-approved varieties, if the cost was not 
too great, for trial by selected members of the Agricultural Bureau resi¬ 
dent in the swampy districts. Solamtm Com fiiersoni posr’>essed one com¬ 
mendable characteristic in the fact that it required only one planting to 
establish it perman,ently in the soil. It reproduced itself from pieces of 
roots and from small tubers left after harvesting. The new varieties 
were said to be disease proof, and it was probable that valuable results 
would follow cross-fertilisation between Solanum Comrnersoni and Solan- 
tmi tuheTOsu7n, or common potato. On the motion of Mr. Alolineux, it 
was decided to request the Government to endeavour to obtain tubers of 
the best varieties of Solanum Commersoni for experimental purposes. 

Some discussion took place on the prospects of developing an export 
trade in honey. Air. Sandford said he had sent a considerable quantity 
of honey to his brother to be submitted to leading dealers in London and 
other large towns in England. He was also trying to secure from Eng¬ 
land samples of the best European and American honey for comparison 
with local honey. ' Air. Caldwell said he had been talking with a large 
beekeeper, and was satisfied that if they could develop an export trade 
in honey the beekeeping industry could be largely extended. The 
gentleman referred to assured him that so far as^ the strong flavour' in 
stringybark' honey was, concerned ’ there would be no. difficulty'in g’etting 
rid of .it by' a process he had discovered." Mr. Molineux said he . pur¬ 
chased some honey recently in a lea-ding: Adelaide establishment, and he 
could easily understand that the export of such inferior stuff would ruin 
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aii^f export trade. There was plenty of first-class honey, and before they 
coiikl firmiy establish an export trade some action to prevent inferior 
sa-niples being sent away would be necessary. 

Mr Latter called attention to the manner in which the lYestern Aus¬ 
tralian Goveriiriient was carrying out the regulations regarding the im¬ 
portation of fruit. Speaking from personal experience, he could say that 
while the inspection was veiw strict no exception could be taken to it, 
but the decision of the Government to condemn the whole of any coii- 
sigiiiiieiit if infested fruit was found in 10 per cent, of the cases was 
another matter. It meant that one or Wo codlin fruits in a consign¬ 
ment of ten cases would condemn the whole lot. It simply meant that 
the risk was so great that they would be unable to ship apples or pears 
to the west, and he could not help feeling that the regulation 'was iii- 
teiiclecl to keep out fruit from the eastern States. He thought the Go- 
veriiinent shonid make a strong protest to the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment. The charges imposed by the Western Australian Government for 
inspection were needlessly high, and he believed that the Department of 
Agriculture made a large profit out of these charges. This was a form 
of protection they could not very well prevent, but the prohibition of the 
importation of clean fruit vras, In his opinion, totally opposed to the 
CoBinionwealtli constitution. He moved that the attention of the Hon. 
Minister oi Agriculture be drawn to the matter, and that the Govern¬ 
ment be asked to enter a strong' protest against the carrying out of the 
regulation. It was also decided to ask that steps be taken to ascertain 
wiietlier the destruction of clean fruit under such a regulation was not a 
breach of the Coiiimoiiwealtli constitution. All the members supported 
Mr. LaiferT remarks, and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

C'oiisiclerable discussion on ''dry bible'" in cattle took, place, mem¬ 
bers urging the necessity for immediately deputing a veterinary to en¬ 
quire into the cause of the disease. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sairdford & Company report on June 1, 1905: — 

Seldom^ do our agriculturists face the winter iiiider more assuring 
prospecr.s _ than at presont exi.st, tor the past month's rainfah can be best 
characterised as a splendid one, the downpour being well over the average 
in most otf the farming distiicts, and, as. growing feed has come along excel¬ 
lently, dairy folk have little to fear of a shortage in this direction during the 
winter. Pastoraiists, however, Irave not been so well favoured, I'he moist con¬ 
ditions conhning themselves only to the fringe of the grazing country. 

Commerce. — It being between seasons, the me^’cantile community did nut 
expect the volume of business to be at all heavy, and whilst there was an 
absence of anything approaching speculative opei'ationsj things generally were 
very sound, the turnover comparing well with corresponding months of pre¬ 
vious years. The mines at Broken Hill are making satisfactoi'r progress, 
shareholders being content not to readily part with their scrip, especially 
as in metals both Silver and Lead further liardened. 

The European markets in Breadstnlfs inip'roved during May, and ship¬ 
ments have been sold no to. 32/-, both at poit of call and for prompt ioadiiig. 
At moment, however, large arrivals have somewhat reduced rates for spot 
cargoes: but the above cjiiotation can .vet be obtained for June siiipmeiits. 
Tallies in Tictoria and New Boutli tVales improved, and higher rates are 
now asked for Wheat and Flour._ In this State the Aolume of trade was in¬ 
considerable, nearly all trams,actions being tor Wheat already in store. A 
small business was put through^ in Flour to local bakei's : but to exports fs 
unprofitable at present price of Wheat. In Fodder, tariiiers were disposed 
to hold on_ to their Hay; on the other hand, _ chaff cutters were none too 
eager. This owing to a very limited shipping encjuiiy, also the local 
demand was anything but active. Tliere was fair call for Offal, the supply 
being much reduced in consequence of a couple of the large mills at Port 
.-klelaide being shut down. In Feeding Grains, sales weie dull, and prae 
tically no shipping orders came along. 

PoT.4TOES. —Although deliveries of “Ganibiers'^ were consklerabiy short 
of requirements, a.ny rise was precliuled oying to the lower quotations from 
the Hast and heavy arrivals of Tasmanians : but rather than accept any 
reduction Soiith-Easteni growers preferred to stack. However, at the close 
ot tlie month the markets generally were far from active. Oxioxs.—Tory 
seldom stocks cut off so abruptly as this season, and, although a substantial 
rise in price was established, dealers Tvere unable to fill anythng like their 
orders. 

Bairt PRonrcE.—At Is rare at the beginning of winter that supplies 
come fonvard in such increasing quantities as. expeifienced in May, the cata¬ 
logue at times having more the appearance of the iiusli of a .season, Cer¬ 
tainly, in fresh Buttera South Australia is yet far short of filling all lecjuire- 
iinmts : but, with each market showing an improvement in the quantities, par¬ 
cels of bulk Blitters _ from the Eastern' State.s ' are being gradually pushed 
aside, grocers -operating on t-hese vei-y sparingly, and then o.nly for cho-iee 
new-ma-de. Eg^,—The tre-nd this line was to-ward-s firming: but the pre¬ 
sence of heavy parcels of refrigerated a.nd pickled sorts prevented anything 
like high figures, until _the last sale or so, when pri'Ces' sha-rply advanced. 
Cheese.—^This industry in the past has suffered more ojyless owing to depi'es- 
sxon in values: but 1905 has,^so far, been much more favourable tO’ makers, 
quotations gradually hardeai,iiig, ■ and now approximating the, highest, for 
several yea-rs. Bacon.—It was generally reckoned tliat the tall rates ruling 
fo'F beef and inutton would have caused heavier consumption in Bacon : but, so 
far, curera have found the sales very' mea.gre, -and then only for local purposes. 
Hams.—As usual at the time of the year,'trade is almost dormant.' Honey.— 
The quality of the new take is oonsiidered well up to standa-i’d ; but,, untif an 
-enquiry outside of South Australia sets'in, values are-likely to keep' lo-w. 
Almonds.—Fair sales have, been put through, but'.no quotab!e-ralteratio>n to 
■ report, 

' ■ Liv'E' P-oruTRY.- --Throughout the month the pe-nning was extensive, ^an-d, as 
there was a decided improvement- in the- quality of the biids_, competition 'W-as- 
brisk, resulting in a substantial advance in pri'ce being obtained for all prime 
table sorts. 
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Carcase Meat. —The quantities of ■porkers submitted in numbers far ex¬ 
ceeded the usual experience: but the continued depressed values for the live 
liog prevented anything like fancy price.s ruling. Veal.—The dearth in sup¬ 
plies caused keen' bidding, and at several markets record rates were secured,, 
especially for prime dairy-fed ve«alers. 


Market Quotations oe tee Day. 

Wheat.—A t Poix Adelaide, shipping parcels. 3/31- to 3/41- per bushel 
60 itn 

Floue.—C ity brands, £7/15/-; country, £7/5/-. 

Bean, 1/01 to 1/1: Pollard, 1/0| to 1/1, per bushel of 20 tb. 

Oats.— Local Algerian and Dun, 1/9 to 1/11. 

BARLEr.—Cape, 2/- to 2/3 per bushel. 

Chaff.— £3/-/- per ton of 2,2:10 ib.,, f.o.b. Pori Adelaide, for prime. 

Potatoes. —Gambiers, £6/5/- to £6/10/- per ton of 2,240 ft). 

Onions. —£'12/-/- to £13/-/- for prime, per ton of 2,240 ft). 

Butter. —Factoiy and Creamery, fre.sii, in prints, l/O^- to 1/2|; best 
Separators and choice Dairies, 1/- to 1/1; fair Dairies and ordinary Sepa¬ 
rators, lOd. to lid.; Stores and Collectors, 8d. to 9d.: imported bulk, from 
9d. to lid., for fair to choice new-made. 

Cheese.—P rime new made, 7d. to 8d. per ftu 

Bacon.—F actory-cured sid^, oid. to 6d. ; farm flitches, Bid. to 5|d. 
per ft). 

Hams. —S.A. factory, 7|d. to 8d. per ftu 

Eqgs. —Loose, If Bid, 

L.4ED,—Imported, 4d, to 4id. 

Honey.— 2d. for prime, clear, extracted new season^s in 60-ft». tins; bees¬ 
wax, 1/1 ft. 

Almonds.—S oto shells. Bid.kernels, 8|d. per ft. 

Lite ■ Poi'LTBY.—Prime table ■ rooste-rs realised I;’9 to 2/3 each: good- 
conditioned hens and fair ■cockerels, 1/2 to 1/7; mixed sorts, lOd. to 1/-: 
j^r and n-eedy, 7d. to^ 9d. ; ducks, 1/6 to 2/6: geese, 2-/6 to'3/6: pigeons, 
4d, to 6cl.: turkeys, 4|d. to 6d. per live weight, for fair to good ta^ble 
birds. 

Dressed Poultry is selling well at 5d. to 7d per ft. for fowls and turkeys. 

Carcase Meat. —Good baooners to prime shop porkers, 3d. to^ 4d.; chop- 
■ pers and ■st.ale sorts, 2|d. to ; prime daiij-fed. veal, 4d. to 5d,; fair to 
medium, 2|d. to B|d. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty-paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaffs and Potato«a sacii are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free, with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of May, 1905;— 


Adelaide 

3-58 

Hoyleton 


3*30 

1 Macclesfield 

2*93 

Hawker 

2-14 

Balaklava 


3-32 

1 Meadows 

3'64 

Cradoek• 

1*71 

Port Wakefield 


3*34 

1 Strathalbyn 

2*61 

Wilson 

1-73 

Saddieworth 


3*07 

CaUington 

2*14 

Gordon 

1 -00 

Marrabei 


3 32 

; Langlioriie’s Bridge 

2*17 

Quorn 

4*49 

Riverton 


3 68 

Milang 

2-41 

Port Augusta 

1’97 

Tarlee 


3*44 

I Wallaroo 

3*00 

Port Germein 

o'45 

Stockport 


2*71 

Kadina 

4*31 

Port Pirie 

2-95 

Hamiey Bridge 


2-20 

i Moonta 

3*57 

Crystal Brook 

2-67 

Kapunda 


2*95 

Green’s Plains 

5*29 

Port Broughton o., 

1-81 

Freeling 


2*38 

Maitland 

4'77 

Bute 

2-43 

Stockwell 


2T1 

1 Ardrossan 

3*07 

Hammond 

2-27 

Nuriootpa 


3*13 

1 Port Victoria 

3 "29 

Bruce 

2*20 

Angaston 


2*70 

I Curramulka 

3*23 

Wilmington 

7-39 

Tanimda 


2*66 

Minlaton 

2-60 

Melrose 

6-63 

Lyndoch 


2*68 

i Stansbury 

3*17 

Booieroo Centre ... 

3*45 

Mallala 


3 *35 

Warooka 

2*80 

Wirrabara 

2-87 

Roseworthy 


1 99 

Yorketown 

3*15 

Appila 

1*98 

(I'awler 


1 *86 

Edithburg 

2*47 

Laura 

2*87 

Smithfield 


2 24 

i Fowler’s Bay 

2*36 

Caltowie 

1-95 

Two Wells 


2*64 

Streaky Bay 

2*30 

Jamestown 

2*48 

Virginia 


2*42 

Port Elliston 

2*52 

Gladstone 

3 03 

Salisbury 


2*46 

Port Lincoln 

4*54 

Georgetown 

3-23 

Tea Tree Gully 


3 14 

Cowell 

3*23 

Narridy 

2 92 

Magill 


0*29 

Queenscliffe 

2*90 

Redhill 

1-37 

Mitcham 


3 19 

Port Elliot 

2*93 

Koolunga 

2-39 

Crafers 


4 71 

Goolwa 

2*09 

Carrieton 

2*54 

1 Clarendon 


3 99 

Meningie 

1*45 

Eurelia 

2*62 

Morphett Vale 


2'50 

i Kingston 

2*74 

J ohnsburg 

2*08 

Noarlunga 


1*44‘ 

Robe 

1 *58 

Orroroo 

217 

Willunga 


2*19 

Beachport 

1*94 

Black Rock 

1*72 ! 

Aldinga 


I 51 

Coonaipyn , . 

1*48 

Petersburg 

1*87 

Normanville 


1 81 ! 

Bordertown 

1'd9 

Yongala 

1*92 

Yankaliiia 


2-28 1 

Wolseley 

1*35 

Terowie 

2 *40 

Eudunda 


2*88 I 

Frances 

i**28 

Yarcowie 

2*34 

Truro 


2*84 I 

Naracoorte 

1*67 

Hallett 

2-65 

Palmer 


2 08 ( 

Lueindale 

1*31 

Mt. Bryan 

3*18 

Mount Pleasant 


3*17 i 

Penola 

1*87 

Burra 

2*90 

Blumberg 


3*96 i 

Millicent 

2*56 

Snowtown 

3*96 

Gumeracha 


4*51 1 

M ount G ambier ... 

3*44 

Brink worth 

3*39 

Lobethal 


3*80 

Wellington 

1*68 

Blyth 

3*44 

Woodside 


3 66 

Murray Bridge ... 

1*92 

Clare 

4'57 

Habndorf 


2 94 

Mannum 

1*70 

Mintaro Central ... 

5 69 

Nairne 


2 65 

Morgan 

1*66 

Watervale 

5*20 

Mount Barker 


3*30 

Overland Corner... 

1 94 

Auburn 

3*85 

Echunga 


3 37 

Renmark 

2*29 

Manoora 

4*37 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Ricliman’s Creek, April 17. 

PRESENT—Messrs. Knauerh.a.se f chair), J. and J. S. Me Skimming, ]:voberts_> 
Wright, J. M. and H. Kelly, J. H. and F. H. Lehmann (Hnii. See.), .and 
eight visitors. 

Stock Complaints.— Gonsklerable discussion took place on this subject, 
niaiiily in connection with a recent lecture by Veterinary Surgeon Desmond. 

Feeding and Watesing Horses. —In reference to Mr. Desmond’s advice 
to water horses, even if hot, before feeding them, the majority of the mem¬ 
bers. were of opinion that if the water had been exposed to the sun no injui-y 
would result. Several members would not allow a hors© that was hot to have 
water cold from the well or tank. Mr. Wright advised giving oats, and not 
wheat, to homes: the former made muscle, while t-lie latter would fatten the 
animals. Some discussion on spaying cows and on the fecundity of pigs 
took place. One member stated that he had a purebred sow, which failed to 
breed when kept in the pen with the boar. He was advised by a friend to 
let the sow run in a paddock, and only put her to the boar when she came in 
season. He tried this plan, and found it successful. 

The Dairy Bull. —Members wished to know how many cows should one 
bull be allowed to seiwe. Mr. Fraser thought that on the large stations two 
bulls to KHJ^ cows was the usual number. Membem would like advice on this 
subject.. [Tiiis will depend on whether the seiwice is spread over. the .whole 
twelve montliiS. A mature bull will satisfactorily serve 50 to 60 cows ; but, if, 
as is the general practice, there is a heavy .strain upon the bulls during certain 
limited seasons, it would be well to lessen these numbers,— Ed.] 


Gawler River, April 14. 

PiiESENT —Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (chair), H. Dawkins, H. and F. Roedi- 
ger, .Badcock, Kreig, Hillier, Bray, Parker,’ Baldwin, and Leak (Hon, Sec.), 
and two visitors. 

Removing Afterbirth. —Members had found Veterinary Surgeon Des- 
mond^s recommendation to inject, a bucketful or more of'"warm w-ater in 
which a handful of soda had been dissolved effective in removing the after¬ 
birth from >cow,s. 

Effect of Manures on Pastures.—I n reply to questio,n .as to whether 
t.he feed was greater on land manured with other than mineral super, mem¬ 
bers reported that they could detect- no difference in the after-effect of the 
different manures. 

G,rading Seed V'heat.— A diseu&sion on the work done by different' gra¬ 
ding machines took place. The sowing of Jarger grains and t.he absence of 
forei.gn seeds were mentioned as the main .advantages of the grader. The 
increasing presence of barley in many wheatfiekls ren.dered it necessary to 
sow o.n!y c.l.ean seed wheat. 


Dowlingville, April 20. 

Present--- .Messrs. Mason ■|oha-ir), Montgomery, Crowell, Whittaker, Grave, 
Il.i.nian, Wa.rd, and liock I'Hon. Sec.). 

Wo:ri:in.G' StO'C.k for Farm.— Discussion took place on the live .stock and 
implements necessary for working a farm of 600. acres .or more in this dis¬ 
trict, 'Cropping . 2CK)-.250 acres ea:cJT year. , Mr. Montgomery submit.ted the 
folowiiig cletalk of stock and implements required;—8 draught and 1 light 
licrses (wit'll 2 foals and 2 yearlings), 2 cows, 100 sheep, 5 pigs, 60 fowls. Of 
iiiipleinentsOne o-hirrow plough, set harrows of 6 leaves,’2 cultivators, 
cinll, roller, 'Waggon. tlpdray, springdray, hoinerake, bind'er, harvester or 
strip.per, winnower, .ho'rseworks (with chaffeutter and TOiiicnisher), 8. sets 
^■iough Iiarness,.3 sets dray harness, 3'sets leading harness,' a blacksmith’s 
forge, and,, at least, £10 worth of ^sm.all .tools.,.■ M'erabera.agreed,- that this was 
a 'fair .estiiiiate'cl 'iiecess.aries for such a farm. 
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Nantawarra, April 19* 

Present— Messns, Nicliolis (claair), Pridham, Skop, E. J. and A, F. 
Herbert, BaU, Rattew, Belling, and Bixon, and one visitor. 

Cost _ op Wheatorowing.— After discussion it was resolved that Mr. Cole 
man’s estimate of the cost of growing a bushel of wheat was too low. 

Rolling Land. —In reply question, members did not consider it advis¬ 
able to roll land between seeding and the appearance of the plant. The 
sifting of superphosphate before putting it in the drill was recommended. 


Mount Pleasant, April 13, 

Present —Messrs. Lyddon (clmir), J. and P. Miller, Tabscott, Maxwell. 
Royal, Godfree, Thoineon, and Vigar (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Veterinary Lectures. —^Veterinary Surgeon Besmond^s lecture at Spring- 
ton was well discussed, and appreciation expressed by those present of the 
valuable character of the address. 

Wheat Experim.ents.— Some discussion took place on proposed experi¬ 
ments suggested by the Bepartnient of Agriculture. Alembers advised the use 
of either Gallant or Gluyas wheats in these tests. 


Port Pirie, April 15. 

Present —Messrs. Smith (chair), Jose, Crispin, Morrish, Wright, Johns, 
Hector, and Wilson (Hon. See.). 

Cattle Tick. —Mr. Morrish tabled specimems of Western Australian cattle 
tick, preserved in alcohol. 

Visit to New South Wales .-^Further discussion took place on Mr. Hec¬ 
tor’s account of a recent visit to New South Wales. In reply to questions, Mr. 
Hector said that the liToung district was well grassecl, and produced firet-class 
wool; hut slieep did not fatten well. The land selling at £4 was disappoint¬ 
ing, and not equal to land in South Australia costing the same pnce. Syd¬ 
ney, however, was the best market in the Commonwealth for all kinds of 
prodnee. He sent his wool to Sydney last year, and he got better prices for 
it than he would in Adelaide; while it only cost him Is. a bale more in 
freight. The selling clmrges in Sydney were also much lower than in Ade¬ 
laide. Mr. Morrish said, that, as a rule, good fattening country was not 
good wool-growing country, and vice versa; but Mr. Wright took exception 
to this statement. Mr. Hector said that, ^while it was not true of all parts 
of South Australia, there was some foundation for Mr. Morrish’s statement. 

Bairying. —Mr. Bel! forwarded a paper on “The Profit, or otherwise, of 
Dairying on the Fann.” After seven or eight years’ experience he had come 
to the conclusion that, considering the difficulties they had to eoiitend wich, 
such as diy seasons, lo-ss of stock through diseases, the impos.sibility of growing 
Slimmer fodder, etc., daiiying was not profitable throughout the greatei‘ part 
of the countiw north of Gawler. Tlus was especially the ease since the re¬ 
moval of bolder duties left them open to eompetition with produce from the 
Eastern States. The terrible losses experienced from the disease known 
as dry bible imposed too great a handicap on the industry. His experience 
was that the best milkers were most liable to the complaint, which he attri- 
hutecl to lack of nounshment in the food, due possibly to the poverty of the 
soil. He was inclined to belieye that rearing calves on separator milk, with¬ 
out adding .something to replace the cream extracted from it, was often the 
real foundation of the complaint. 


Morphett Vale, April I8« 

Present—M essrs, Chinstie' (chair), Cain, Jones,; Perry, and AiiderOTn 
(Hon. See.). , , ' 

Bloat or Ho yen. —In cases of lioven in cattle, the Chaimmn advised put¬ 
ting a rubber tube dowm the throat, to permit of the escape of the gas. 

Foxes.T} i<^ vermin were'-reported tO' be increavsing, and 'nieTnbei*s 
feared they would becxime a serious nuisance. 
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Johnsbarg*, April 15. 

Present — Messrs. Masters (chair), Caughlair, Dunn, Potter, Ciialmersj 
Smith, Liickratt, and McRitcliie, 

F. A.Q. AVheat Stanbard. —Discussion on tlilis subject took place. Menibei's 
tiiouglit farmers, as a boclr, were coming to recognise that a high f.a.q. stan¬ 
dard was not beneficial to their interests, as it gave buyers a means of lowering 
the average price by docking for under-standard samples. The prices realised 
for New vSoiith Wales and Victorian wheat in London were commented on in 
coiinectioii with the lower standards adopted by buyers in those States. 

Stoppage OF Watee in Horses. —This tiroiible was reported to be preva¬ 
lent in this district, and some discussion on the treatment of affected animals 
took place. Mr. Chaiiners stated that he gave one horse saltpetre, then 
aconite, without relieving it. He then gave a teaspooiifiil of laudanum, re¬ 
peating the^ dose a few Ixcurs later, with the desired result. Some of the 
members objected to laudanum as dangerous. Mr. Dunn said water stop¬ 
page was often caiised by colic. He found .saltpetre a good medicine in the 
early stages: but if this was not siic*cessful. he would apply cautharides, and 
in very bad casets, give 20 drops of mix _ vomica. Air. Liickraft advisecl the 
application of very cold water to the loins for a Iprse attacked by colic or 
gripe.?. [For treatment cf this trouble, see A^eterinary Surgeon Desmond’s 
article in January Journal of AgricKifiire, page 311.—Ed.] 


Redniil, April 18 

Present —Alessrs, Robertson (cliair), Darwin, AVake, Nicholls,' AA^’lieaton, 
Steele, Kelly, Stones D. and J. N. Lithgow -fHoii. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seeding. —Air. Kelly initiated a discussion on this subject. He preferred 
to start the preparation of the land the year before he fallowed by keeping 
the grass fed ba-re by sheep. He would fallow lightly, and^ keep the iand 
well worked, to encourage seeds of I’ubbi.sh to grow, so that it could be well 
cleaned. AA’hen ready for^ seeding, sow with-drill up to 75 it.<. of .seed per 
-acre.. He advocated grading wheat intended for seeri. In reply to question 
I'e forinaiiii m a pickle, Mr. AMieatmi stated that he had used it at the rate 
of '2',ozs. to 3 bags cf .seed- with success. Alembere agreed that heavier 
seeding wa.s beenming more general, as the thicker cre-p had a tendency to 
keep down the w-eeds.'” 


Quorn, April 15. 

Present —Aiessrs. AlcCdll {'chair), Rowe, Smith, Noll, Cook, Brewster^ 
Pat-ten, Toil, and AA'alker (Hon. Sec.'). 

Irrigation Results —Air. Cook tabled splendid specimens of onions grown 
with the -aid of irrigation. 

A^etesinary Lecture.-- Considerable discussion took place on main points 
of lecture recently given by A^et-erinary Surgeon Desmond. Alembei's were of 
opinion that cceasional lectures, such as those delivered in (Jiiorn by Alessrs. 
Besinoncl and -Sliter, were of great value to the faraiing community. * 


Amyton, April 20. 

Present —Messrs. Kelly (chair), Bourke, AA'headoii, Hughes, T. and AAk 
Gum (Hon. SeC'.), and o-ne visitor.' 

Dobs Whiatgrowing PayP —The Hon. Secretary initiated a discussion 
on this subject.' He contemled that- in this dry district wheatgrowiiig of itself 
would not pay, but- in combination with other lines of production a living' 
miikl he 'made.- ^ They had depended too much iipon wheat, and ha-d not-given 
sufficients attention to other products.. The majority of niembem agreed 'with 
the Hon. Secretary% some, however, quoting figures'to show that at one time- 
a living -cou-M' be made out of wheat-growing. 
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Bag'ster, ilpril’ 15. 

Present— Messrs. Freeman (cK'-ir). Roberts, Hayes. Stiggaiits, C., F., 
and E. Brown, Payne, Basham, and GraFestocks (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Wheat. —Mr. Stiggants read a short paper on this subject, 
and considerable discussion ensued. Members were generally of opinion 
that dipping the seed in the pickle w'as better than pickling on the floor. 

Manures. —Some discussion on manures too-k place, and the Chairman 
gave members the benefit of liis experience. 

Sale of AYheat in England. —Members unshed to know whetlier South 
Australian wheat' was sold in England at 60 ih. to the bushel, or at the 
standard fixed by the Chamber of Commerce. [Though sometimes quoted on 
Mark Lane at 62 ft), per bushel, South Australian cargoes of wheat are sold 
per quarter of 480 ft). (8 bushels). The sample, as adopted by the Ghaniber 
of Commerce, is forwarded to the diSerent trading centres in Enghind, and 
any dispute as to the quality of the wheat is decided by comparison with these 
samples,— Ed.] 


Lipson, April 15. 

Present—M essrs. Provis {chair), Swafler, Bratten, Baillie, and Bar- 
raud (H.on. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Pickling Seed.—I n reply to enquiry, members stated that they had not 
tried foimalin pickle as a preventive of bunt. Alost of the members would 
pickle cat seed every season, instead of every other year, as_ .suggested by one 
member. In pickling seed by dipping, Mr. Bratten advised using a new 
solution of bluest'One for each bag, instead of putting a number of bags of 
seed in the same solution. 

Cost of Wheatgrowing.—M r. Bratten tabled the following balance-sheet 
in connection with the cropping of 90 acres of land, all tiie work being done 
with hired labour ; — 

Income. _ Expenditure. 

671 bushels wheat, at 3s. Ploughing, at 3s. 6d. per 

2M. £107 12 9-^ acre . £15 15 0 

12 bars screenings . 4 4 0 Rolling, at Is. 6d. per 

Stubble, at 3J. per acre12 6 acre ^ . ... 6 15 0 

Hay cut on roads for strip- Harrowing, at 6d. per 

per ... 2 0 0 acre . 2 5 0 

Manure . 11 13 3 

Rent . ... 9 6 0 

14 baa's .seed wheat ... 9 2 0 

Bluestone . 0 2 11 

Reaning . 13 10 0 

Bags^::. 4 11 0 

Cleaning, at 6d, per bag 8 1 0 

Cartage. .. ... 2 13 8 

Pe^'t instalment for net¬ 
ting . ... 0 17 0 

Balance . 30 7 

Total . £114 19 34 Total' ,■ ..' £114 19 


Meadows, April 25. 

Present— Messrs. Peaison (chair), Ushei, Gktworthy, W. J. aiid.C.' E. 
Stoiie (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —Members met'-at Mil Mh J, Stonets liomestead,' at 
Bulks Creels, and inspected the orchard, which contains a good collection of 
apples.' The crop this season was fairly good-, and C'odlin moth' was very 
scaroe., Different _nieinbers gave practical demonstrations to illustrate' their 
view's O'H tile, p'raning o,f' fruit trees. 

' WashaWAYS' ALONG Greeks.— Ow'ing to. the heav^' rain' the■ previous day 
the creek came down'in flood, and waslied aivay portion of the fiat, .Discuss¬ 
ing' this damage, membem suggested that if more attention' was given to 
keeping drains and creeks free from rubbish there would be less loss through 
soil washes. 
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Wllliccnt, April 13® 

PKESEKT-^-M^ssrs. McRostie (chair), Holzgrefe, Lindsay, Ober- 

lander, Hai-ris, Hart, and Campbeli (Son. Sec.). 

Naracoo'Rte Conference.— AIess.rs. Holzgrefe and Campbeli reported on 
proceedings of 'Naracoorte Conference. 

Dry Bible.— Some discussion on this subject took place. Two inenibens 
stated tbat they had never experienced any l<^s from this complaint. They 
made it a practice to grow green feed throughout the year for their cows. 
Two other members had never heard of losses where green feed was regularly 
provided. Mr. Ifiitton said this being the case, he could not understand why 
cattle suffered now more than fonnerly. His father worked his bullocks for 
yeare on little else than dry feed, without any losses. 

Bird Scabers. —Mr. Davidson described some of the most effective of 
there contrivances. Meinbei's thought that feathei'ed pests in this locality 
must be less sensitive than in othei’s, as none of there mechanical contrivances 
were effective in frightening them. 

Pastures.— Mr. Holzgrefe advised sowing seed of grasses, etc., on tstubble 
land wluch it was intended to leave out to pasture for a few years. He had 
treated a huiKlred acres in this way, using a considerable quantity of trefoil. 
This, tlioiigli expensive seed, paid well to grew, and cultivation does not 
wildly destroy it. Grassies did splendidly after a cereal crop manured with 
6upj^*r. l\fessr:s. Halt and Stuckey spppoited the above suggestion. 


Long^wood, April 29. 

Present-A lessrs. Oinn (chair). Antuar, Vogel. Niehoils, and Hughes 
(Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

AIylor Typical Orchaed.— Mr. H. R. Antuar read a paper on the ohiects 
and work of the Typical Orchard. He believed that sooner or later the State 
would derive great benefit from this Orchard, and he thought it the duty of 
fi'iiitgrow-ers to make the best ure of it. Up to the present there Jms been 
little or no chance to ieani murii, as there has been vere little fruit io see: 
but nO'W ' that the trees ^were coming into bearing the fruitgrowers ^ should 
be afforded the opportunity to lea.rn all they could about the different fruits. 
He feared this past year had _been wasted, as, so far as anyone knew, no recmd 
was kept of the dates the different fruits ripened, and, from, the appearance 
of the sampte in the Economic Museum at the Botanic Garden, much of riie 
fruit \ras picked toO' ea,riy. If a grower wanted a new variety of apple^for 
export', or one that ffik a gap in the local supply, or one to replace a variety 
too''Subject to disease, he could not go to the Mylor Orch'a,rd for the informa“ 
'tion. as lie muki no-t afford the rime to carefully examine a collection of 
1,400''vairieties. He thought, therefore, tliat next ^season a comp'Oteid' man 
should be-put on to t'Oke record of the time of ripening, fieedom from disease, 
appearaiiee of both trre and fruit, the quality, etc., of the fruit of every 
'Variety. ■ This mfoiunation, if tabulated and publislied, would be of great 
V'aliie to fniitgrowere. Cuttings should be available for distribution, and he 
would suggest that' a cha'-rge be made for them. Members were of opinion that 
samples of''fruits should be'kept at the Orchard, where the trees which produced 
them t'Oiikl he inspected, and that the date of gatheri'Ug shO'Uld be pl^aced 
'I's-n the ticket with the narn'O of the variety. Growers would then be able to 
miO'pa're them''with kU'Own varieties, and also judge their keeping qualities. 
Fine samples of apples and peo-rS' were. ta.bled by different members. Some, 
direiisS'ion on 'CMer took ^ place, reference being made to the eompliment'ary 
rem.a'rksof the judge on, cider shown at Oh'amber of Alanufactures’ Exliibition. 

Ringing; 'Apple Trees.—Two instances were cited where Nickaja'ck 
a'Ople trees, which had failed to ret a gooil crop, had fniited well after being 
ning.' , i 

Coreless Apple. —Membem wished to know if there was .any evidence 
t>'f tlie a-eeiini'Cy of the statement that the codlin, cateroillar must.ea't the pips 
erf a,*ppl« or 'pears to Ire able to mature and propagate its specie., as, if not,'the 
'RO'-ca'llecl 'fioretes^apple, w'’as 'Uot likely to be'of. much use. ’[There' is no 
'Proof'that the ni'ps 'of the "fruit are^ nec^sar\^ .to the well-lreing of the codlin 
.. moth, though a fullv;developed mterpillar usually earis'so'me of the pips before 
'.'it T-oliiBtori!y''leaves'the fniit.—^E p.] 
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Onetree Hill, April 13. 

Present— Messrs. Ifoiikl ('ciiair), Blackiiam, Blake, Cowan, Flower, Smith,, 
and Ciucas (Hon. Sec.), 

Standarb Bushel.— Tkisi subject was again discussed. Air. Biackliam 
presented a calculation showing to what extent the tanner benefited from 
the sale of a good samplej as eoinparied with an inferior one, Alenibers 
generally held that the main object of the farmer was to produce the maximiim 
of yield, and that high quality .of the sample was a secondary consideration. 
Air. Summers’ article, in the opinion of members, put the case \'ery clearly, 
and bore out what the ineimbers of this Branch contended for. 

Dairying. —Air. Geo. Bowman iieviewed Air. P. H. Suter’s lecture at 
Gawler. It was generally agreed that the cost of feeding on the lines reccni- 
mended by Mr. Suter was excessive. Mr. Flower tabled samples of English 
and Australilan meadow hay. In regard to cutting chaff, it was agreed that 
for general pui’poses it was better to cut chaff to l-inch lengths than either 
longer or shorter. Feeding iuceme ensilage without some other class of food 
was a decided mistake. T'ub silos were favourably coniinented on. In re¬ 
gard to making lucerne hay, members pointed out that th.e operation was 
always attended with consklerable loss or feed, and it was better to convert 
the lucerne into ensilage. 


Woolundung’a, April I. 

Present —Alessrs. Barrett (chair), Prosser, Smoker, Greig, Partridge, 
Becker, and Rcge'rs (Hon. Sec.). 

Cotton. —Mr, Becker showed splendid samples of cotton grown about 
two miles from Stirling North. Seed should be planted about September, 
after danger of frost has passed, and the plant could, in ordinary seasons, be 
grown without irrigation. 

Sheep. —Air. Barrett read a paper on '‘The Farmer’s Sheep.” 


King-scote, April 10. 

Present —Alessrs. Turner (chair), Melville, Dewar, C. J. and P. T. Bell, 
Ayliffe, Hawke, and Cook (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor, ^ 

Sheep on the Farm.— Air. C. J.^Bell I'ead a short paper on “The advan¬ 
tages of keeping Sheep on small holdings.” He was satisfied that they could 
make considerable profit by purchasing good sheep off shears, and selling them 
as fats. For two or three months these sheep could be kept on the fallow, and 
after .han’'est on the stubbles, when they would soon get fit to sell. On the small 
holdings it would pay better to buy off shears than to attempt breeding; but 
with a larger holding of well-grassi land, lamb-rearing will pay. He would 
mate good Merino or crossbred ewes with a large Shropshire ram. Good 
feed must be kept for the lambing ewes, in order to give the lambs a good 
start. Hits own holding was too small to keep more than a few sheep: but 
last year he bought 50 good sto-re lambs at as, each. Finding he had too 
many for his paddock, he sold 25 a little later on at 7s. 6d., and killed the 
otliera as required for mutton. This kept the house going for nearly 12 
montlis, while the skins averaged 3s. each. The transaction, though very 
small, was profitable, inasmueh as the mutton eoiisumed cost nothing, sales 
of sheep and skins more than covering first cost of sheep. 

Barley.—S ome mattei’s connected with the growing of malting barley were 
discussed. 


rwount Remarkalble, April 13. 

Present —Messra. Casley (chair), Olmllenger, A’'ates<, Aforrell, Smitii, and 
O’Connell (Hon. Sec.)., 

BusiNESs.-Gene-ral discussion took place on cost of growing wheat, dis¬ 
eases' amongst;St>ock, noxious weeds, .and reianin. The Jesses pf stock'.from 
ioipaetiion, or dry, ^bible, were ' .referred to, ■'the' oomplahit .beiii.g somewhat, 
prevalent iii 'this district.' . 'The damage hy starlingS', which 'are .very numerous 
in the districtn W'as aisp. mentioned, and, the/necessity for united action, to 
destrey the 'birds was urged. ' 
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Bute, April 18. 

Present —Messrs. Trengore i chair)A. and H . Scliroeter, Stevens, Sliai” 
niaiij Buclianaa, and McConrxack (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding. —The Chairman read a sliort paper on ‘''Some Stray Thoughts on 
S-eeding Operations,-’’ Most of the land to be sown in this ditetrict was fallow, 
and he advised stai'tkig seeding about the middle of April, finishing by the 
end of May. The land should be got as clean as^ possible before sowing: the 
farmer who nierely drilled in the seed without first working the fallow was 
eoiirting failure. The implement they stood most in need of was one to 
quickly and effectively prepare the fallow for diilling. Some of the imported 
iniplemeiits so extensively sold were not effective destroyers of weeds, and re- 
ploughing, though effective, was likely to cause takeall. He strongly recom¬ 
mended farmers to employ the best of labour only. A really reliable man 
was woidh a good wage, -^Vliile a cheap hand usually proved an expensive one. 
Their machinery and implements were too costly and' complicated to trust to 
any but a good worker. He adidsed pickling all seed with fo^rmalin or 
bluestoiie. Of tlie varieties tried in thns district, Marshall’s No. 3 and Gluyas 
had gix’en best results. Atr. A. Schroeter had used the spring-tootli cultivators 
on the fallows for destroying weeds, but was not satisfied with their work. 
He believed the best way to clean the fallow prior to seeding was to re¬ 
plough it very shallow. 

Grading Seed.- Messrs. Schroeter reported having purchased a Perfection 
grader for cleaning their seed wheat, and weie satisfied that' it. was a very 
valuable machine' for the faimer. 


Brinkworth, Hflay 9. 

Present .-Messrs. AlcEwin (chair), Aunger, Heingus, Coombe, and Stott 

(Hon. See.h 

Cost of Wheatgrowing.—T his was discussed, and it was resolved that, in 
the o.pinion of this Branch, with wheat at 3s. per bushel, wheat^rowing alone 
does not pa^u The, following statement of cost per acre of growing wheat on 
fallow in tliis district was considc'red a fair one: — 


PJotigliing 
Harrowing 
Ciiltdyating (twice) 

Drilling in seed 
Seed (1 bushel) 

Ala.niire^ (84 it.*.) 

H'arrowing 

Rent (2 years at 3?. 6d.) 

Reaping . 

WiniiO'Wiiig (12 bushels at 1-id.) 

Garting to rail (3d. per bag) 

3 bags- (at 6d. each) . 

Total . 

AAitli a 12-bushel crop this is 9d. pe^r acre above the returns, 
not in a.ny way consider other .sources of income. 


d. 

0 

9, 

0 

(j 

0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

6 

9 

6 


. £1 16 9 
The above does 


Caica, April 22. 

Pr.esenT''M essrs. Plush ichair), Wilcott, Smith, Bowman, Thomas, Free¬ 
man,..and Newbold (Hon. See.),'and two visitoi's. 

Formalin. —Afr. Freeman reporied that, through a mi.stake, one of his 
ho-rses was given some barle'V which had been dipp.ed in a .strong solutio'ii of 
formalin, but fortunately no .injury resulted. 

' Seeding.—'D iecussion. took place on the Ciuestion of the .wi.sdom of sowing 
in windy weather. ' .Afembers’were, of ■ opinion that the super was blown awayv 
.aijd''tli.at, the ' wliTOt. did not get the benefit of the manure. Some, of the 
memters thought it was .advisable to stop drilling when it very windy. 
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Dawson, April 20= 

Present. Messrs. ’\\Rrner (cliair), Collins, Meyer, Schebella, IvikleiTV, 

Severin, and Just, and thiee visitors. 

Standard Bushel, —Considerable discussion on this subject took place, 
most members favourkig a 60 R. standard; The fact that the New South 
M ales faiinet got as much for his. oUJ ib. wheat as the South Australian did 
for his 63-ft). sample was, in the opinion of members, evidence that soiiiethiiig 
was amiss. One of the visitors strongly opposed the proposal for a GO-ftu 
standard. This season iiils wheat went 68 tt:». to the bushel, and he felt quite 
satisfied to dispose of it under the present standard. Members expressed 
the opinion that the merchant had much better reason to be .satisfied ’with this 
transaction. If wheat were paid for according to quality, a liigh standard 
would be welcomed by fanners. 


Kingfscote, may 8. 

Present— Messrs. Turner (chair), Burgess, Melville, Olds, Wright, Dewar, 
and Cook (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —The members who had agreed to I'ead papers being absent, 
nothing much was done. Air. Wright tabled specimen of what is known as 
‘‘native bread,” an 'edible fungus of curious form. Some discussion on pro¬ 
posal to impose heavy duties on imported agricultural implements took place, 
most of the members opposing the duty, which, in their opinion, would have 
to be paid by the farm ere. 


Clarendon, may 8. 

Present —Alassrs. Payne (chair) Piggott. Duiimill, Alorphett, Pelling, 
Harper, W. and J. Spencer, and Wright (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fbuitgrowung.— Air. W, A. Aloi^phett read a short paper, in whieli he 
advocated the growing of apples by small holders in this district. Alany kinds 
of fruit, such as apricots, peaches, and plums, can also be grown siiecess- 
fully; but they should not produce too much of these soft fruits, as the local 
market was easily glutted. Apples did as well her© as in any district, and 
as tlieie! was a good denmnd for export pui^poses, it would pay to plant a 
few trees. It was resolved that, in the opinion O'f the Branch, it would pay 
owners of suitable land to plant a few hundred trees of the right sorts. 


Davenport, April 13. 

Pe,esent —Alessrs. Trembath (chair), Hewitsoo. Roberts, Holclswortly 
Bothwe’l. Hodshon, Pryor. AlcDonald, and Lecky (Hon. Sec.), and eight visi¬ 
tors. 

Town v . Country Life. —Air. T. Hewitson gave a very interesting lecture 
on tliis subject, dealing with.the privileges and drawbacks of both town and 
country .life. 

Capped Elbow' .—Air. AlcDonald said he had a horse suffering from ‘tap¬ 
ped elbow.'’ and would like to have leliable advice as to any effective treat¬ 
ment of this unsightly defect. He thought a surgical operatio.n would be 
necessary'. Air. Lecky agreed, and stated that the trouble was clue to^ .bad 
shoeiiig,"i.C'., too high 'heels. The services of a veterinary .should be obtained. 
[Veterinary Surgeon Desmond states that- to effect a cure an operation would 
be necessary.— Ed.] 


Wlorphett Vale, may 16- 

■' 'P:E.ES.ENT“AIessrs., Hutchison (chair),. .E. and J. Perry, Jones,, Hunt, 
O’Sullivan, and Anderson (Hoii. Sec.).' 

' Hay AIanuring, —Discussion on. proposal to experiment with ' different 
manures :ior hay/crops .took place, a-.nd the Hon." Secretary agreed to; talo' 
charge of the w'ork.' 

Foxes.— Alembers reported that several foxes-had been .seen lately .in-the 
district, and 'losses of lambs were reported. 
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Woiirit Pleasant, May 12. 

PEESENT—Messrs. Phillis (chair), Lyddoii, Godfree, J. F. and P. Miller, 
Tliomson, Giles, and one visitor. 

Foxes. _Discussion on damage by foxes took place. Serious losses of 

lambs and poultry were reported,- and it was agreed that some action on the 
part of stockowners was necessary. 


Morcharci, Way 13- 

PEESENT—Messrs. Scriven (chair), McDougall, Kirkland, Toop, Kupke, 
Kitto, and Beck (Hon. Sec.). 

Westeen AusTK. 4 LiA.~Mr. J. B. AIcDoiigall, who has recently returned 
from the sister State, gave an interesting account of his trip. To the majo¬ 
rity of South Australian farmers much of the land appeared poor in charac¬ 
ter, but the crops produced were abundant proof that the land was much bet¬ 
ter than it looked. Specimens of soil, of wheat, poison bush, and timber were 
shown. 


Peno!a, May 13. 


Peesekt —Messrs. Alexander (chair), Miller, Kilsby, Worthington, Stoooy, 
McKay, and Peake (Hon. Sec.). 

Kale as a Fodder Crop. —Mr. F. W. Kilsby read a paper describing his 
experience in growing kale in this district. In August, 1902, he sowed imle 
on about o acres of land, applying 4 ftu of seed and 90 fb. of superphosphate 
per acre, with an ordinary see'dsower. In early spring, when the plants were 
about 9 in. in height, he cultivated between the rows, which were about 2 ft. 
6 in. apart. Where the scarifier did not reach, the weeds were hoed up and 
the kale was also thinned out in places. The cost of ploughing, drilling, 
seed, manure, and cleaning came to about 17s. per acre. In January, 1903. he 
put l25 sheep on the paddock for three weeks, but as the kale was growing 
too strong for them he put on another lot or 600 until they fed it down, 
which took two or three weeks, when they were ail removed. The plants 
made rapid growth again, and stock were put on once more to eat it down. 
The sheep did remarkably well, not only when on the kale, but on the grass 
afterwaras. This patch of kale must have carried eqiial^to lo to 20 sheep per 
acre for the whole year, and even the second year carried four to five sheep 
per acre, where formerly the land only carried one and a half sheep. In 
1903 he fattened l,r500 sheep on about 1,000 acres of land, in addition to which 
there were a number of store sheep, and much of the success was due to this 
small paddock of kale.^ In addition to the kale he sowed a few- acres to tur¬ 
nips. This crop also did well, some of the roots weighing up to 12 lb. Sheep 
and cattle became very, fond of these, but on the whole appeared to prefer the 
kale. 


Davenport. May II. 

PBESENT—Messrs. Trembath (chair), Hewitson, Hodshon, Roberts, Mc- 
Bonald, Kinghani, .BothwelL and Lecky (Hon. Sec.), and twenty visitors. 

The Rabbit as Food' for the Air. A. AIcDonald read a paper 

on this subject, to the following effect:—Much has been said and written 
about the rabbit problem, and that it is a serious one nobody can deny, but 
the first problem to be solved is:—'Hs the rabbit a curse or a blessing.^"'’ It 
has occurred' , to me that we ^Australians began at the wrong end by hastily 
writing 'him'down ,as a Ii,ability, instead or first using everv means in our 
power to place him on the other side of the ledger as an asset. "When it is' 
proved bewnd a doubt that he can only be regarded as an incubus, -we must 
get rid of,him at all costs,; but if, on the other hand, it can be demonstrated 
that lie is^,a valuable asset, then his, wanton destruction should at once cease 
I <]o not intend going into a lenrfhy description of the rabbit; the average 
Australian knows him on sight. His occupation of this country without con- 
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tributiiig to his support signifies a great deal to the landholder and to the 
State generally, and as all efiorts to permanently exterminate him haye 
proved futile, there seems to be little doubt but that he has come to stay. It 
therefore behoves us to think seriously if we are not flying in the face of Pro¬ 
vidence by treating as vermin good wholesome food, which would be appreciat¬ 
ed by the starving people pf other continents. To turn the rabbit into food 
for the million—cTaeap, wholesome, and palatable food—food which will keep 
for any reasonable time, and be manufactured without the aid of expensive 
and intricate inacliinery, is the key to the problem of making him a ^‘Valuable 
national asset.’’ How to do it. First catch your rabbit alive—any trapper 
knows tliis part of the business, which needs no explanation. ^Vhen caught, 
treat him gently; do not knock him about, or you will bruise the flash. Ivill 
by a smart rap behind the ears with a short bludgeon. 1 have seen some 
people kill by beating the head on the ground, which is a slovenly way, be¬ 
sides being unnecessarily cruel. The killing, as well as every other part of the 
process, should be done neatly. Skin, dress, and open out perfectly flat by 
cutting through the ribs, then wash and cleanse thoroughly with clean water 
(salt water will do). Whilst quite fresh put into brine made strong enough to 
float an egg, and leave it there ten hours; then remove, drain and dry, after 
which transfer to the smokehouse. Perhaps a few hints about the construc¬ 
tion of a smokehouse for smoking the rabbit may be useful. Make an excava¬ 
tion in the ground 3 or 4 ft. deep; from two sides of which excavate trenches 
to same depth, with a width of 18 in., and length of 4 ft.; cover your trenches 
with sheets of iron. Over the hole place a box, 3 ft. high, having both top 
and bottom knocked out, with orainary fencing wires fixed at each-end,* and 
running through it. Use the spare boards to make a secure cover. Hang the 
meat on the wires, put the lid on top of the box, light the fire at one end of each 
trench, and the smoke does the rest. The finished product you can inspect 
for yourselves and judge if it is, or is not, a wliolsome and palatable article 
of food. Anyhow, there can be no two opinions as to its cheapness and the 
ease with wliich it is treated. It will also be evident to^ anybody that the 
saving in carriage alone will be considerable, the weight of the smoked speci¬ 
men being only ttu, against 2 tt>. 2 oz. of an average one in the green state. 
Further, trappers may utilise every carcase fresh, thus avoiding_ the loss of a 
very large percentage'of their catch, which, under present conditions, are re¬ 
jected as unfit for use when they reach the nearest market. But the prin¬ 
cipal advantage is that the industry can be manipulated and carried on by 
any and everybody in the far away back country where the rabbit abounds 
an3 no quick means of transit exists. Providing a market is found for the 
smoked article, the trapper may he sure of Ms produce reaching market in 
good condition, even though it takes months to get there. The number of 
rabbits sent to the Government Cool Stores, Victoria, for the month of Janu¬ 
ary, 1905, totalled over three quarters of a million, of which 26 per cent, 
were rejected as unfit for exporc. If such a number can be collected in a 
single month in a State such as Victoria, which has not lai*ge tracts of un¬ 
occupied country such as we have, then it does not require any very great 
stretch of imagination to suppose that a depot at Port Augusta could gather 
at least half a million smoked rabbits monthly, which, if worth only 2d. 
each carcase, would represent over ^4,000 cash. I would suggest that squat¬ 
ters, farmers, and others co-operate with the Branch of the Bureau and for¬ 
ward a triaT shipment to some good commercial firm in Great Britain, and 
thus test the pi’acticability or otherwise of obtaining a market. The outlay 
ill the event of failure would be small and the possibilities of success great. 
Mr. McDonald tabled two rabbits treated in the way described, also a cooked 
sample, which was tasted by members, and very highly praised. In reply to 
questions, Mr. McDonald stated that all the plant required by tw'o men to 
undertake this business would be the ordinary trapping appliances, a supply 
of salt (it must be good), a tub, and the box for smokehouse. The fire did 
not ill any way touch the carcase, the smoke was practically cold, and heVras 
"satisfied the samples shown were thoroughly cured. - He used deal sawdust,for 
creating the smoke, but small chips would answer the purpose equally well. 
For transport the cured rabbits could be packed in the same way as salt fish. 
The inethods"'of cooking were merely questions as to Taste. The carcase should 
be cleaned as soon, as possible after trapping the rabbits, though during'the 
cold weather there was not^the same necessity as in the summer for putting' 
them' immediately'in the'pickle. Members, eongratulatd'Mr. McDona,ld on 
the result of liis, work,' and generally appeared to agree that the cured. aii:i.cle 
was' attractive and tasty and likely to meet with favour, A. hearty/vote''of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. McDonald. 
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Cherry Gardens, May I6» 

Present —Alessrb. C. Lewis (cliair), J. Lewis, Bruiiiby, Partridge, Ciir- 
iioWj Hicks, Jacobs, and Ricks ('Hon. Sec.). 

Hat Crops. —In reply to question as to wlietlier oats or wheat was bet¬ 
ter for iiay on new land not fallowed, members tjiought oats were preferable 
in this distiict. 

Dairying.— At previous meeting, Mr. P. H. Siiter gave an address on 
dairying, and the lecture formed the subject of considerable criticism. M.r. 
Jacobs did not agree with Mr. Siiter's view that if cows were fed regularly 
on green fodder or ensilage they ivoiild not be alfected by tlje disease known as 
“dry bibie.'' 


Crystal Brook, May 13. 

PiiESENT—Messrs. Mamlyii (chair), Sutcliffe, Robinson, Venning, Solo¬ 
mon, Dabinett, Hutchinson, Pavy, Ivelly, Billingliiirst, Western, Clarke, 
h'organ, 'Uiid Synions (Hon. See,).. 

Manures for Wheat. —In reply to question, the Chairman stated that he 
had found 6!) ib. per acre tlie best quantity of super to use in this district 
with wlieai'. 

Nitrogen Bacteria.— Mr. Dabinett read extract dealing -with tiie nitro¬ 
gen-gat he ring bacteria, and the benelits derived from their work. 

Ihe Advant,4GEs, or Otherwise, of Country Life. —At previous meet- 
mg Mr. H. Biilinghurst read the following paper on this vsubject:—In his 
speecli before the conference of teachers in 1903 Mr. Justice Gordon made use 
of the following quotations: —1. From the pen of Mr. Rider Haggard: “No 
question of tJie day is more neglected and thrust aside than the flocking of 
population from the fields to the cities, and yet none is more important. It 
ineaiiis t^t the character of the race is changing; it means that their physique 
is deteriorating; it means that fewer men of the best class are available for 
natioiiai defence; it means the crowding together of vast hoiHes of people, 
who, at the first breath of panic or serious depression of trade, will cease to 
be able to earn their livelihood, and will have to be supposed or controlled. 

2. A'notlier eminent writer: “‘Nature show^s man that he cannot live apart 
from her; that he requires the field, as the fish require water. Man recog¬ 
nises that he sinks lower and lower when he forsakes tlje soil; that the 
farmer is the only one who remains. healthy and stiong: while the city saps 
the very marrow in the bones of its inhabitants, rendering them unfruitful 
and liable to^ disease, so that each family absolutely rots out in tiro or three 
generations. T.he cityyvoiild become in 100 years aii eiioiinoiis cemetery, with¬ 
out a single living being within its ivahs, if it -R’ere not that there is a con¬ 
stant infiiiN of people from the countly to fill up the ranlts left^ vacant by 
death. In spite of their knowledge and appreciation of these facts, men 
'continue tO' abandon the fruitful fields and flock to the cities, to tear tliem- 
selves away from life, and tiirow themselves, into the amis, of deatli The 
first question that conies to our minds as we ponder these words will, I think, 
wdthout doubt, be: “Why do p^-pie crowd to the citiesThe replies are, 
of course, various—“To'make a fortune'■' : “To' enjoy the advantages of social 
aitercoiirse, pleasure, a.niii.semeiit, and variety'-; “There is no scope for the 
intellect in the emiiitry/'’: “'Wa.ges are too low.-^ My puiyiose is to analyse 
these leasoiis, a.'i-id I think we slia.]! see-'that the advantage will lie in favour 
of th^ lie]-Is. “Country people go to town to make their fortunes Now. I 
strounoiisly 'riiaiirtaiii that of, those people'in the great .cities who do succeed 
m toreing their rT.ay to the front in the mteniiinable fight for wealth, bv 
tar the greater 'number are t.fiose'pvho' hail 'from the fanning districts: but 
these are iuily the fcor-Ahe .lot of the'many is not so good. A man lias to 
labour^tor a_ barely living wage, pay high rent, spend an over-large propor- 
tim ot Ins income upon wearing apparel, “to keep up appearances,''' sueli 
?is town '^;eiery demands 'of its mem'bem; he has to purchase eveiw sino-le 
Jiere^^iry v.t life (for. having cut himself off from Nature, Nature' will clo 
.tor him}, to live in less healthy surroundin,gs, and bring up 'his 
r-imily ui cinnipeii dwellings, and' turn them into the "streets for a 'pky- 
grounU By the tiin© lie approaches old age, whero is the fortune? He will 
iiave found trmt it has taken all' his income.to keep things, g,o.'mg. and any 
who nmy ImTo aiimss€<i even a moderate com'petenee ' willbe far''more for- 
tuir-tte Thafi the majority of his fellows, but will have purchased that comi- 
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peteiicy at tlie cost of the one thing of all others tliat makes life bearable, 
his health. He will find that the st raggle upwards ' more than hum an 
weight upon his frame has cast."’ 'Wordsworth, on this point, says:-- 
“The world is too much wntli us; late and soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 

Little ive see in^rlSiature that is ours, 

We have given our hearts away ! a sordid boon.’’ 

Meanwhile, the countryman has pursued the even tenor of his way, and a 
youth of labour is crowned with an age of ease. “Country people flock to 
towns for social inteTcoui’se, pleasure, amusement, and variety.And they 
get them. 

“And e’en while fashion’s aids decoy, 

The Iieaid, distrusting, asks if tliis'^be joy.” 

For social intercourse too often leads to the card table, the hotel bar, gos¬ 
sip, and immoralilty. It always leads to a blunting of the sharp points of 
duty, honour, and rectitude. Pleasure and amusement lead to the spend¬ 
ing of money better turned to other directions, waste of time, deadening of 
the intellect, sloth, unfitness for the daily task, until at last ^'the toiling 
pleasure sickens into pain,” for “the pleasure-house is dust.” Variety be¬ 
comes tiring and wearisome. Where crowds live we find 

“Evil tongues, rash judgments, sneera of eml men, 

And greetings where no kindness is.” 

On the other hand, will the country dweller find no intercourse, no pleasure 
and amusement, no variety I rather think so. He will find a truer friend 
than if he had the whole world at his feet—“Nature, a mother kind alike 
to all,” the highest and best of teachers, and the most constant companion. 
What says Dr. Johnson to a dweller in the country?— 

“There every bush with Nature’s music rings, 

There every breath bears health upon its wings ; 

On all thy hours security shall smile, 

And bless thine evening walks and morning toil.” 

Nature’s is no evil toaigue; she will not sneer, nor will her greeting be 
without kindness. No countryman need ever, be lonely if he will take this 
mother’s outstretched hand, and listen to- what she will teach him by the 
floating cloud, the sighihg wind, the murmining stream, the rastling tree, 
tlie growing plant, the bloissoming flower, the gorgeous simset, ^ the spark¬ 
ling dewdrop, the humming insect, or the singing bird. Nor vnli he want 
for pleasuie, amusement, or variety, for all these things wiSi not enJy 
keep him from being lonely, but will provide bini with an interest ever 
widening and ever increasing. For his dailly round the poet tells us 
“The cock’s sliiiir clarion will rouse him from his lowly bed.” 
“Cheerful he wak^, breasts the keen air, and carols as he go^.” 

“At peep of dawn he bruslies, with hasty steps, the dews away, tO' meet the 
sun upon the upland lawn.” 

Later— 

“How jocund does he drive his team afield.” 

“He heara the birds their moraing carols sing.” 

During the day 

“'His best companions inno-cenoe and health. 

And Iris best ■riches ignorance of'wealth.” 

Returning home in the evening ,he sees the daziding »simset, with all its 
won'd-erfur tints, from slrining gold to- glorious purple ; lie feels the hush when 
^'hll the air a' solemn ■stillness holds”: enjoys his fragal mea-L savoured, 
wit^h the, best’of all saueO', hunger: and rejo.ices that 

“'Something attempted,' something done, 

' Has earned a night’s repose.” 

'Then the changing-seasons' bring him variety enough— and variety, more¬ 
over, that never paJ,ls, but is a-lways both' refreshing and welcome. In, the 
spring, Shelley says: — ' , ' 

,■,' ‘‘The ants,, the bees, the swallows reappear, 

■■■',Fresh 'leaves and flo^wers bloom, 

' The ,a,morou,s, birds imw ■pair in eveiw brake, ' 

'And Miild their mossy homes ij*' field and tree.; 

C 4 reen lizard and the golden snake, 

Li,ke 1,111 imprisoned flames, out of tlieir trance awake.” ' 
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In summer lie sees his crops ripen, and the golden han^est biriiigs reward 
for labour, xliitimm brings liim the luscious fruits of vineyard and orchard, 
and even chilly winter is not without its joys and its health-giving labours. 
“Country people flock to towns because tliey find no scope for intellect.’^ 
Granted, the advantages of education appear to be all in favour of the 
towns. Ail the best schools, academies, and universities are there. But is 
there no room for our best intellects in the country? Scienoe has done 
much for all branches of business in late years; but I venture to say that she 
lias not found a lietter. safer, or mare interesting field than in the business 
of the priiiiary producer, e.p., the separator has revolutionised the dairy 
trade, agriciifiuraj machinery"' has made it pokssible for the world to be 
supplied with all necassaries at a cost satisfactory to the consumer and 
payable to the producer. Fertilisers have coiisidei'ably raised the yield per 
acre. Yet, great service as science lias already^ rendered agricnlture, that 
service is as nothing compared with the possibilities which lie beyond, e.g., 
the inociiiation of seed and soil by nitrogen-bearing bacteria, and .the pro¬ 
duction of a spineless, thornless cactus, 'which is a succulent and nourish¬ 
ing fodder for cattle, and which will grow in the most arid desert. Surel 5 ^ 
the outlook in this direction is infinite. Finally, “the wages question.’^ 
IMen who have had experienoe as workere, both in town and country, Imve 
told me that the man working for a farmer at 10s. per week isi far better 
off as the result of a year’s work than one working in factory, shop, or 
ofiia^. The same writer that I have beforte quoted says:—“The wages 
receiver must work an increased number of hours to get enough to eat. 
Fruit and vegetable gardens sliow us what a wealth of piwisioiis can be 
produced on the tiniest scrap of land. Experience teaclm us that man’s 
labour can nowhere be employe in a more lucrative way than in agriculture. 
It is found that a plot of ground of incredibly small size is sufficient for 
a man’s support.” Need more be said to show tlmt, from any point of view, a 
man is more than un-wise if he resort -to the stuffy and close quarters of a 
town instead of planting his foot more firmly in the soil, and^ remaining 
for ever the oompanioii of that beneficent mother, Nature? [This pa,per is 
published by special request of the Branch. Such papers—more of a literary 
tiian of scientific or practical nature—are not altogether suitable for an 
agricultural journal, and it is only cccasionally that we can provide space 
for* such.— Id.] 


IVIallala, IVlay !. 


^ Phesent —Messrs. W. Temby (chairL S. Temby, Wilson, Jenkins, Loller, 
Naim, Alarshman, Murphy, Hancock, McCabe, and Nevin (Hon. Sec.), four 
bon. meml>eK, and two' visitors. 

Loss OF Lambs. —Mr Marehman reported io® of nine summer lambs. 
They were feeding in , a stubble, and died very suddenly, the carcases being 
much swollen. 

FRtJiTGROW'iXG.— Mr.^ S. Temby read a short paper on “Growing Fruit 
OTi the Farm.” He adrised working the land well previous to settnig out 
the trees. For .small ga,Tdens, handy one-horse cultivator's can be secured 
an sm,ali cost. Wlien planting, care should be taken to spread the roots out 
well, and to cover them with .fine earth. Press this well'down, then fill up 
tlie hole without' further pressure If necessary to. stake the trees, care 
miirt be 'ta.ken not to, .injure the roots. The tr^ should be headed back 
'well, say to about ,18 inches, and, with most stone fniits, if one-year-old 
trees, cut all the side shoots back. The'removal of surpluis shoots during 
the sp'ring, ' 'and pinc.hing back where advisable during the summer, were 
lin'porta'nt factors in getting good-shaped threes. He would plant treeS' 15 
feet to 20^ feet apart, and 20 feet between the fence and the neai’est trees. 
Some c|iik'k-growing shrub' should, where p'Ossible, be grown as a 
breakwind. Paper was, discussed, the general opinion of membere being, that 
to p.ro|>erly a.ttend, to f,niit trees would' require more time than most farmers 
.oould spare..,' From the "utility of'view, 'they thought vegetables would 

te.of .more servioe. 
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Virg^Inias SVIay I6« 

Present— Massrs. Hatcher (chair). Sti-empel, J. E. and S. J. Taylor, 
Baker, Johns, Thompsoii, Huxtable, Odgers, Nash, Pavy, and Ryan (Hon. 
Sec.). 

SouRSOP. —Mr. J. E. Taylor read a short paper on the “Soiirso.p^^ (Oxalis). 
It was to be ^legretted that those 'who introduced this weed were not- better 
acquainted with its habits. For a number o-f yeans the weed was a source 
of considerable anxiety to him, and he made .unavailing efforts to get rid 
of it. He did not, however, intend to worry about it in the future, as he 

foimd hite sheeip were very^ fond of it, and, as it starts early and grows 

quickly, they oHen got a bite from it before other feed was available. He 
bad seen his sheep scrateh the ground away to get at the stems under the 
soil. Tliey were also very fond of the flowers after they had been open for 
a few days. Ewes feeding on the soursop appear to yield good milk, as the 

lambs thrive. _He had also- found that it was possible to grow good wheat 

crops on land infested b^^ sounsops. Owing to their deep-rooting habit, and 
the quantity of matter tliat would decay, they probably benefited the soil. 
In this district they could be buried deeply when ploughing, so that the 
drill hoes would not bring them to< the surface again. On fallow land, where 
they are thick, it ils an advantage to cut them off with the cultivator. He 
found it best to' sow an early-maturing wheat on such land, as it got ahead 
of the soursops. Membeirs were agre^ that it was practically impossible to 
eradicate soursops, though good crops were grown on land infest^ by this 
weed. Some members thought that the land was actually benefited by the 
weed, and stress was laid on the necessity for getting the seed in in favour¬ 
able weather, so that the wheat gpt a good start. Land infested by this weed 
should not be cropped too often. Pigs, fowls, and pigeons are all fond of 
tlie bulbs, and appear to do well on them. 

Insect Pests. —A specimen of mole cricket was tabled for identification. 
It was stated tliat these insects destroyed a lot of grain every year. [The 
entomologist at the Museum states that the mole cricket feeds mainly on 
grubs, wo»rms, and other insects, burrowing in search of its feed, and that 
it haixlly does any damage to living vegetation.— Ed.] In reply to question, a 
member was advised to spray cabbages attacked by aphis with kerosine 
emulsion. 


Saddleworth, May 19 , 

Present —Messrs. J. H. Pix)et (obair), W. H. Bee, A. Klem, F. Plant, 
and F. Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Farm Work.—A paper was read by Mr. Plant, who strongly advised 
keeping the fallow clean, and he found a hand-hoe veiy useful and neces¬ 
sary after cultivation in iTemoving stray thdstl'^. etc., that may Iiave escaped 
the scarifier. The fa inn .should keep the table and larder supplied. Groom 
the farm horses well; a good grooming was a great help to the horse. 

Bunt Experiment. —The Hon. Secretary placed on the table 40 unbroken 
balls of bunt. These were lightrt crushed to powder by rolling a pencil over 
them. Four, hundred grains of Plover seed wheat were then mixed with the 
powder till every gra-in was, dark-coloured and tlie brush end of each grain 
^uite black with smut spores. The smutty wheat was that evening divided 
into* four^ lots of 1(X) ^grains each. One lot was immersed for six minute 
in a solution of formalin (Schering's 40^-per cent, of strength), I'fb. to 4Q galls, 
water'; a,' second lot in biuestone solution of ,■ strength, of 1 ffc». to 8 galS. of" 
,water, ■ for six minute: a third .lot -was placed in. warm water, 'kept,.at a, 
temperature of from 133 de^. F. to 135 degs. F., for ,12 minute;, 
lot of 100 grains .were.,unpickled.. ' The following day these four ip'ts .of,"wheat 
were'sown, in'Separate . drills, the grains .being pfeced about 2'inchm apart 
in the drill. ' The' so.il was ..dam-p enou^ to,. ea..iise. the grains to swell, and 
pro'bably , to''grow.,,, J ' 

'IJo'Es WheaT'G'Rowtno-''P.4Y? A Reply. -.-The Ho'B.. Secretary read a reply 
to criticism oji: his'r^timate in the March Journal, page 445.' [This is piib- 
'lisl'ied in another part'Of 'Jownul-—Em] ' 
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Golden Grove, April 20 . 


PiiESEXT— Ntesrs. Aiigore (chair), M>aiighaii, Alull-ett, J-larper, G. and J. 
AlcEwin. Hntcliins, Ross, NL J. and A. D. N. Robertson (Hon. Sec.). 

Soil Analysis.— Mr. Miillett again read his paper on ^'Double Silicates^ 
and suggested that it would be a good plan if the Government appointed a 
man competent to make soil analyses and arranged to make a nominal charge 
for such work. He thought many farmers would be glad to avail them¬ 
selves of the chance of knowiig what constituents their soils needed, instead of 
siiiipiy groping in the dark, as at present. The questioii, however, was raised 
by inenibers: Could any one find out what proportion of the food in the soil 
would be soluble^ to the plant, even admitting that one could determine the 
total C|uautity of such plant foods in the soil. 


Whyte-^Yarcowie, iVlay 20- 

Peesent— Messrs.^ Hack (chair), Pascoe, Dowd, Hunt, Pearce, Mitch.eil, 
Miiclge,_ Malsli, Jenkins, Francis, AIcLeod, Rasmus, Kornetzky, and Boerke 
(Hon. Sec.), and sis visitors. 

New Zealand.— Mr. E. JeiiKins read an interesting paper dealing with 
a recent visit ru New Zealand. 

Pickling 'Wheat.— Mr. Pascoe called attention to results of esperiments 
with forinaiiii, reported on by Mr. H. Roediger, of Gawler River. From this 
he gathered that the formalin reduced the germinating power of the wheat 
He thought the experiment required to be carried further to ascertain how 
many p ants in each plot were free from smut, as it was possible that the 
fewer plants would yield more sound grain than those treated with other 
pickles. M,r. J^earce said he had used formalin this vear, and found the 
wlieat, had germinated well, and the plants were now veiw healthy 


Sutherlands, May 17. 

PiLESENx~--Mes,srs. Twartz (chair). Heinrich, Hamerster, Eernich, Stange, 
L. A. and A. Schiller, and Dart (Hon. Sec.) ,and two visitors. 

^ WAtee CAnsekvatiok 'iND' fRBiGATi0N.---Mr. H.'J. Dart read an inter- 
esting paper on this subject, outlining some of the most important work car¬ 
ried out III different parts of the world. He also described the benefits derived 
111 .some fit tile drier districts of South. Australia, from the Beetaloo and Biin- 
daleer resepoirs. The Murray Flats, however, which co,nstitutecl one of the 
driest portions or the settled areas of South Australia., possess no scheme 
tor a peliiianent, water supply. Several schemes have been suggested but 
none even started, appareiitlv because the residents do not see any immediate 
.retiirii tor their _m.oney. Any reliable supplv of water for these districts 
must come from the hills to the west, and a ■scheme has been proposed to con¬ 
serve watcu*^ near Jiobert .to supply■Eiidunda. Sutherlands, Point Pass, 
districts. He^was^convinced that .a large scheme like this 
I® if better and more economical in the long run than a small one It 
ivts, oi course, largely a, cpiertion of cost. If this large scheme conk? no^ he 
on a smaller scale could'he carrietT out in several locali- 
satisfied, if oneo they fully realised what it meant to liat^ a 
idiulile water .supply, or other of these propo:sals would be accomplished 
Mucli diseiissioii ensued difference of opinions existing as to hora wddIt of 
w^ater ivas to W secured Som.e ^favoured a large scheme, others 

-ter eonkl be obta^-fit^ 

wheaU 
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Port Broughton, IWay 16. 

Present— Messrs. Whittaker (chair), Pattingale, Gray, Barclay, Hoar, 

Button, and Daiby (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling 1/\heat. —Discussion on this subject took place. Members gene¬ 
rally were disappointed with the results obtained from nicHing in forihaliii 
solution, and_ do not intend to make further use of this Kingicide until more 
is known of its action on the grain, as in the opinion of members too great 
a pronortion of the grain is destroyed. One member stated that he had to re- 
loO acres, although he strictly adhered to the instructions issued by the 
pepartment of Agriculture. None of the members reported any ill-effects 
from the use of bluestone. 


BowhIII, iVlay 13. 

Peesent— Messrs. E. P. Weyland (chair), J. Waters, Drogemiiller, Bur¬ 
ton, Pkcher, Whitfield, A. Weyland. and J. Waters, jiin. (Hon. Sec.), and one 
msitor. 

Questions. —In reply to inquiry as to cause of a horse dripping at the 
moil til after feeding, attention to the teeth was advised. Seven pounds 
per acre of lucerne seed was recommended as sufficient to sow. 

Fakm: Wokkshoe. —Mr. Buiton read a paper on this subject. A good 
comfortable workshop, well-stocked with all the necessai'j tools for carpcnterk 
shop and the repair of all sorts of farm machinery, isi a piece of economy 
which no farmer can afford to be without, and yet it is something which few 
fanners think they can afford to have. ^ The farmer who has such a shop 
knows what it is to be constantly beset with borrowers, who think it cheaper 
to borrow the tools, which they almost constantly need, than to own them 
themselves. Success in any business depends upon economy of time, and the 
farmer who loses all the rainy days and the spare hours when work is a little 
slack, loses quite one-third of his time. It may be urged that farmers need 
to rest on these I'ainy days; but change of occupation is rest, and as there 
is never a time on the farm when there is not work to do, the farmer should 
lay up work for rainy days, and thiB can be done if he has a worloshop 
and plenty of tools. He believed that in one year, or, at least, two, any 
fanner could save enough by doing much of his own repair work, and the 
many other odd jobs which^ wiU suggest thems'Plves to the man with the 
workshop, to pay for the building of a shop and all necessary tools. Every 
fanner knows that there is plenty of repair work and odd jobs to be done 
on the average farm, and if the farmer has not the conveniences for doing 
this work he must pay to have it done, or leave it undone. The workshop 
should be large enough tO' contain^ a workbench, a blacksmith\s outfit, and 
there should be tools kept for repairing harness and boots. In such a work¬ 
shop a, good many things could be fixed up, which othenrise would be left 
undone or put aside. 


Wepowie, IVlay 16. 

Present— Messrs. ■ Orrock (chair), Gale, Crocker, McNamara, and Halli- 
day (Hon. Sec.), and fivv" visitors. 

Seed Wheat.— Mr. J. Hehir read a short paper on the preparation of 
seed wheat. The portion of the crop from which the seed is to b© obtained 
should be left until quite ripe, and the grain stripped separately from the 
r-^t of the field. Run the grain at once carefully through the winnower; 
to winnoW' it a serond time in the field is a mistake, as the time then is'too' 
valuable to give the attention to the.-work that seed wheat requires. Before 
seedtime put' the grain throu-gh the winnower carefully. - ■■ Raise the sieves" 
higher at the Back, as they could then blow' harder without losing so 'much 
grain as would otherwise he tlie case. Large plump grain is for, se-^ed, as 
it gives .a 'rtronger plant at the start than’ small or shrivelled, seed.- After' 
cleaning the -seen on' ,to a sheet or concrete floor, it should be pickled by aprinfc-' 

- li'iig wifli a' bluestone solution.,,, ■ , 'For 10 bags of seed dissolve 5Ib,. of bluestone' in' 
15 galls, water.-, - .Leave the grain to’dry 'before bag^ng it-in about a 'week it 
will be dry, enough to .run' freely through the drill. '.Members generally- 
ag'reed with the' paper. 
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Yorketown, IVlay I3» 

Pbesent-— Alessrs. Correll (chair), Noth, Bull, Sabine, Jung, Bomaschenz, 
and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Effect of Manure on the Seed.— The Chairman initiated a discussion on 
this subject, and expressed the opinion that some fertilisers injuriously affect¬ 
ed the 'germination of the grain. He found on digging up a number of 
grains in the drill rows that the grains were mouldy and the germ apparently 
destroyed. He thought this due to an excess of acid in the manure. Other 
niembers had iioticedhio ill-effects on the grain from contact with the manure, 
hut would like to know whether such was likely to occur. 


Port Pirle, May 13. 

Present —Messrs. Smith (chair), Johns, Bell, Stanley, Hawkins, Spain, 
Munday, Himiphries, Mhight, Morris, Teague, Hector, and Wilson (Hon. 
See.). 

Does IThEx^tgeowing Pay? —^Some disciiiission on this subject took place, 
and it was agreed that members should consider the cpiestiou and come pre¬ 
pared to discuss it at the following meeting. 

Dairying. —Considerable discussion took place on paper read at previous 
meeting by Mr. A. Bell. The Hon. Secretary said he only kept a few cotvs, 
hut they paid him.^ Last season he had on the average seven cows in milk, 
and they brought in £47, besides which the house tvas supplied- The pre¬ 
vious year five cows averaged £10 worth of butter. With better cows he 
could considerably improve on these returns. He got about 8 ft), of butter 
per cow per week for two or three months, but the yield was less for the rest 
of the year. His cattle lived on natural herbage, in bush country, and, 
though'they did not look very grand,'they were free from disease. 'There 
was not a great deal of labour attached to a few cows, and he thought, even 
allowing a fair thing for this and for the use of his land, his cows paid. Mr. 
Hawkins said some years back they lost 36 cows in three years, and only kept 
two or three now for supplying the house. He had found daiiwing did not 
pay except in good seasons. Mr. Johns reported having cured two cow's which 
.he believed to be badly affected by dry bible by giving them plenty of new 
milk. One of them was lying about for nearly three weeks before it recovered. 
Several members thought that dairying would pay on a small scale in this 
district, if much hired labour was not recpiired: while others agreed with 
3Ir. Bell that it was not, profitable, the main reason being the losses from 
disease known as impaction or dry bible. Some of the members agreed with 
M'r. Bell that- pove,rty of feed and the rearing of calves on skim milk w^ere the 
main causes of this trouble ; but others disagreed with this idea. Mr. Hector 
said he had found dairying with hired lahonr not a success. With a good 
strain of cow’S and fairly cheap labour he made it pay when the grass was 
good and butter fetched Is. per ft>.. but when the droueht came he had to 
give it up. Where all the work could be done by the family dairying would 
pay, well under suitable conditions, hut he was afraid this* district wms not 
suitable. Even in the valley of the Broughton they exnerienced losses in a 
dry year. 

Short Weights in Manure.— Mr. W. Smith asked members if they bad 
■weighed their coiisigninents of superphosphate. In a two-ton lot of imported 
manure he found he was 220 ft>. short on the gross weicrht. Five bags of 
another b.rand were' 7 ft>. to 8 -Tb. short. 'He thought this a very important 
matter, a,Hd the Branches sho’uld bring the matter under the n'otice of the 
Government'. Mr.- B'ell had, three different lots of manure. On' one from the 
Sam,©' firm as M.r. Smith's consignment the shortage was 214 ft)., while ano¬ 
ther brand averaged 4 lb..to o fb. short. He did not think the importers to 
blame, or that the shortage was intentional on the part' of the manufactu¬ 
rers; still, it sbouH not occur, and farmers should bestir themselves to pre¬ 
vent this. Mr. Mtinday said buyers'had, the matter in their own hands. He 
found one coiisigniii,eiit of 8 tons, 7'cwi:, short, and since then had alw^ays re¬ 
fused to sign any sal© note agreeing to accept English weights. Mr. Johns 
was 50 ft), short' on a two-ton lot, but another consignment was better, some 
weighing 2*26 H. gmss' 'per bag. One member stated that his consignment, 
which was from a bulk shipment, wms full weight. 
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Port Elliot, May 20- 

Pbesent— Messrs. W. E. Hargreaves (chair), Green, Brown, Pannel, 
Welch, Stock, and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Pigs.— The Chaimian read a short paper by Mr. H. H. Hurreil on ‘'Pig¬ 
farming.'' The writer thought farmers should give more attention to this 
industry. He knew of no better u.se to which 10. acres could be put if 
worked as follows:—Sow 10 acres to field peas, at rate of Pr bushels per acre, 
manuring with 1-1 to 2 cwt. per acre guano. Put in crop about middle of 
June, as on well-pr spared land sown then peas will rarely fail to return 25 
to 35 bushels per acre. When ripe, rake the peas into rows, cart, and stack 
them. What are left on the field the pigs will pick up. Pigs two to three 
months old will do well and fatten on pea stubble, and beyond being watered 
twice a day require little attention. Three barb wires, the first within 4 in. 
of the ground, and the others 4 in. apart, will keep the pigs in the pad- 
docks. In four months from 60 to 80 pigs could be kept well on the pea 
stubble ; then the peas in .the stack could be used to top them up. At present 
low prices such pigs would realise 27s. to 3os. each, returning a very hand¬ 
some profit, besides which the land would be enriched for other crops. For 
all-round purposes, the Berkshire, pure, or crossed w'ith Poland-China, while 
York or Essex was best. If breeding sows are kept pie melons will be found 
a cheap source of food. They would, of course, require some additional food, 
especially when rearing their young, but 2 to 3 acres sown to pie melons 
should produce nearly all the feed required for six breeding sows. Members 
thought that the pea stubble on 10 acres would not keep 60 to 80 nigs growing 
for four months. 


Kanmantoo, May 19- 

Present— Messrs. Lehmann (chair). Mills. Thiele, Hair, R. and J. Down¬ 
ing (Hon. Sec.). 

The Most Profitable Animal on the Farm. —This subject was discussed, 
and it was unanimously agreed that the sheep took first place for profit To 
the general sheepowiier members thought still greater profits might be secured 
by subdividing the best paddocks^ and sowung such fodder crops as proved 
suited to the land. This would increase the food supply, and at^ the same 
time afford opportunity to give the sheep frequent change to clean fresh food. 
Mr. Mills stated that he broadcasted one bag of maize on 30 acres of fallow, 
ancl after the plant had made good growth he put on 600 Merino -wethers, 
keepinp: them there for five weeks, during which time they improved con¬ 
siderably. After keeping them off the paddock for a few weeks they were 
turned on again and remained in the paddock for six weeks, at the end of 
which period they showed a marked improvement. The brood mare was 
placed second for profit, and the cow third, the heavy losses from disease being 
the main factor in placing her so low. 


Cradock, April 15. 

Present— Messrs. Paterson (chair), Solly, Ruddock, Graham, Marsh, Sy¬ 
mons, Giasson, McAuIey, Garnet, and Lindo (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Western Australia. —Mr. W. H. Haggerty, a farmer member of the 
Branch, writing from Western Australia, gave an interesting account of his 
experiences at Kojaiiup, where he is now engaged in fai’ming. 

Reaping Machine Comb. —Mr. Garnet showed model of impi'oved comb, 
which he had patented. Members were of opinion that this was a very ser-' 
vieeable improvement, and likely to be largely ado|)ted. 

.Cows Eating Poisoner R.abrits. —Mr. Solly, showed several' carcases' of 
poisoned rabbits, which he had'taken from cows foiind in the act of eating 
them. .Several cows bad been bad as a result of eating nhospho.rised rabbits, 
.and 'some, had died. . He found'it a good'plan to give lime water to the affected 
animals. ' About half a gallon of lime was'siakecVaiid added to .100 gallons, 
water, .and giv^n freely two or three times a.,week. 

Dunn’s ' Algerian Oats. —Mr. Solly reported sowing ! bushel of these 
oats at Uroonda in 1903, from, which he reaned 11 bags. ' In ',1904'.the crop 
was destroyed by rabbits. 
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Denial Bay, April 19. 

pRESEXT—Messi's. Smith (chair), Lo’vve, Starling, Schmidt, Duiinet, Hast- 
iiig, and Gale (Hon. Sec.). 

Fallowing. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject, to fol¬ 
lowing effect:—‘‘Now that there is a considerable acreage of old cultivated 
land cropped in these districts, their methods of farming would have to 
undergo a decided change if they wish to reap good average crops. When 
the land was ail new and free from weeds it did not matter very much how 
they farmed; in fact, in the early days of the coast it was said, ‘We only 
harf to tickle our land and it would laugh a payable harvest in a good sea¬ 
son and this simile had a good deal of truth in it. He had known scrub 
land on the coast that had never had a plough on yield a very payable re¬ 
turn. The seed was sown broadcast and simply scratched in with the har¬ 
rows. In his opinion there were two reasons why they did not reap a 
better return off the old cultivated lands. First, lack of moisture, and se¬ 
cond, a too abundant growth of grass and weeds. Fallowing would in a 
great measure overcome both of these. He did not mean simply ploughing 
the ground anyhow, or at any time of the year. The ground should b© 
ploughed before the grasses and -weeds begin to seed, so that every particle of 
it is turned and ploughed only while wet. The time would vary according to 
the season, but usually June and July, and in a late season up to the middle 
of August, are the proper times to fallow. ^ By fallowing the land while wet 
they conserved a large pei'centage of the winter's moist-ure, so that the crops 
got the benefit of a good percentage of two seasons’ rainfall. In the second 
place, fallowing is the only way in which they could destroy the grass and 
weeds, as if was very seldom they got the rains early enough to start the 
weeds before it was time to finish seecung. He knew^ from experience that there 
were some parts of their farms that it w’as not safe to fallow, on account of 
drifting ; at the same time, he did not know* of a farm in the district but what 
had a large area which could be safely fallowed. '\?here there is a danger of 
drifting he w’-ouM plough the land as wet as possible, and let it lay'till seed¬ 
time. If any rubbish starts to grow allow a few sheep to stray over it occa¬ 
sionally. They could have no better fallow cleaners than hungry yoinig 
sheep. He hoped and believed the time was not far distant when everv far¬ 
mer here ivoiiH have a small flock of sheep, which useful animals^ were so 
necessary to the prosperity of the farmer. ' Another advantage of fallowung 
w’as that the work for the horses rvas more evenly divided throughout the 
year. ■ At present, for about .five months of the year they were out of collar, 
and then when seedtime comes they ivere nearly worked to death in many in¬ 
stances to get the necessary -a-ork done in the season. If every farmer wmuld 
malm a practice of fallowfing two-thirds, or at least one-half, of the area he 
intends to crop, he W'oiild find that not only were his returns very much bet¬ 
ter, but the work wmuld be done with much more comfort to his stock and 
himself. He firmly believed that if they made a practice of fallowing and 
.using manure^ judicioiish—he said Judiciously, because lie thought that mv- 
ing to the limited rainfaii they might easily over-manure the old scrub land— 
that their returns at harvest time would "not be far from double ivhat they 
have been in the past. He found that on the old scrub lands 40 to 56 ft), of 
super per acre'was ample.” 

Ra,bbit D'ISTbuction.— The Hon. Secretary read an extract describing the 
method, recommeiicfed by Mr. W. Rodier, of Tambur Station, New South 
Wales, for overcoming the rabbit difficulty. His scheme was to trap as many 
rabbits as possible, destroying the does, "but releasing the bucks. Bv this 
means there would soon be a. considerable excess of bucks, and when this 
occurs the males will kill the young rabbits as soon as they’are born. They 
will also persecute the does, with the result that they will" not breed to any 
great extent. . In this way the natural increase is "prevented, and as the 
males die, of of old age or are destroyed by their enemies the practical exter¬ 
mination of the rabbits is brought' about. He was aware that the scheme 
wotild be ridicuM by 95 per cent, of'-landowners, but he had follo'Wed it for 
^ over 16 jmm, 'and it had stood the test of time,on 64,00'0 acres' at Tambur 
situated i,E 'the very heart of 'the rabbit areas. They might ,ricle all day over 
this run and not see m,or6 thon three dr four rabbits, but immediatelV out¬ 
side his netting bound-^ry the rabbits were very niimeioiis.' He was-per¬ 
fectly certain that ordinary .methods of poisoning and trapping simply ine,ant 
the perpetuation of the rabbit pest,' whereas if his S'Cheme was adopted it 
would be ef|utily effective in other localities', as it had been''on his run, ' 
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Mount Gambier, May 13. 

Pkesent —Messrs. Edwards (chair), Pick, Sassaiiowsky, Smith, Holloway, 
Vorwerk, Norman, Ruwoldt, Wilson, Williams, and Collins (Hon/Sec.). 

Sheep Complaints. —Further discussion on footrot in sheep took place. 
Members thought that the footrot prevalent at one time in the South-East 
was not the contagious footrot described in English reports. Air. Pick said 
that he had had a long experience of the trouble in the South-East, and 
always found that dressing the feet and then running the sheep through an 
arsenical preparation effected a complete cure. He had often seen 60 per 
cent, of the lambs unable to stand owing to footrot. Air. Holloway said it 
seemed peculiar that in the South-East Lincolns and other longwool sheep 
dicl not suffer, the Alerino being the only breed affected. Air. Sassanowsky 
referred to affection of the mouth in young lambs. They used eucalyptus 
and salad oil as a dressing, and found it effective. It took nbout three weeks 
to cure_ the trouble. Air. Collins said he noticed that many of the fat 
lambs in the Adelaide market were similarly affected. In New Zealand it 
was found that the trouble was due to a parasite, and each lamb was treated 
separately with a mixture of Little’s dip. Air. AVilliams had seen a lot of this 
trouble in lambs at AVolseley and elsewhex'e, and had no doubt it was caused 
by a parasite. Carbolic acid and glycerine was very useful. 

An Enquiry into South-Eastern Conditions. —Air. James Pick read the 
following reply to Professor Perkins’s report on the above subject:—“AVheti 
I undei'took to write a short paper dealing with Professor Perkins’s pamph¬ 
let on the South-Eastern lands, I had no idea of what a task I had under¬ 
taken. Since then I have been studying the woi'k, until I have got quite 
muddled over nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potassium oxide, calcium oxide, etc 
I find that I must confine myself to generalities, and to what I consider the 
over-estimation in which the South-East is held by the professor and others. 
The area under notice contains 3,744,640 acres, and according to the pro¬ 
fessor the area under cultivation is 59,772 acres, and he states that the gross 
returns of this area are £4 4s. lOd. per acre yearly average, over a period of 
seven years, and that if half the gross area was under cultivation, although 
some of the land is of lesser fertility,' that immense area of 1,872,320 acres 
would give a return of £3 per acre. ' The professor says that he can prove this 
by figui'es. I would like to know how many farmers can say that they have 
received anything like such returns. We must remember that the choicest 
spots in the South-East are already w^ell under cultivation, viz., Alount Gam¬ 
bler, Glencoe, and Alillicent. These spots are mostly in evidence, but they 
are not the slightest guide to the value of the million and three-quarter acres 
referred to by the professor. In my opinion, the South-East is about the 
poorest district, as far as fertility of the soil is concerned, of any part of South 
Australia in the farming areas. Its rainfall is its only advantage. We are ail 
aware that it would be an immense advantage to the South-East and to the 
Stiat^ if the Lar^e estates were broken up into fair-sized farms. But it would 
not make the difference stated by Professor Perkins. He speaks of increas¬ 
ing the productiveness of the land 20 or 30 fold, and, on page 7, speaking of 
a better system of farming, says that where one sheep now finds a scanty liv¬ 
ing 10 would pasture at ease. The professor advises mixed farming, as if i 
were something new, but, as a matter of fact, nearly every farmer in the 
South-East who has land enough practises it already. He also strongly ad¬ 
vocates the growing of fodder crops and hand feeding, and falls into the 
same error as most theorists: that the system pursued in the home countries 
should have the same profitable results here._ He overlooks the fact that 
when a farmer in England, and other countries, by dint of growing various 
crops and feeding them to sheep or cattle, has succeeded in fattening them, 
a sheep is worth about £3 3s., and a bullock about £25, whilst in the South- 
East (when the North is in fair condition), a sheep is worth from 8s. to 12s,, 
and a bullock about £6 or less. The professor says that the statement that 
the labour that is required for what is caHed hand feeding will swallow up 
the profits seem to him almost childish in its simplicity. If he had to farm 
in the South-East on his own account he avouM not find it so childish as he 
thinks. With respect to intense culture, as it is called, we must remember 
that there are only a few items of production that can be depended upon to 
find a certain market. They are wheat, wool, butter, and fat stock; even 
the latter item is very uncertain. The other productions of a farm, namely, 
potatoes, onions, cheese, oats, barley, etc., depend upon local markets, and 
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are Tery subject to over production, as, for instance, last year, when potatoes 
and onions were almost unsaleable, oats Is. a bushel, barley Is. 3d. iNow, ir 
the whole of the 1,872,320 acres were in the hands of farmers, as the pro¬ 
fessor suggests, about the only things they could find a sure market for would 
be wheat, wool, and fat stock, and I would like the professor to show us how 
they could secure a gross return of £3 per acre. The professor is quite right 
in saying that the fat iamb industry w^ouid not be ruined by the suo^ayision 
of the large estates. The bulk of this land is not good enough for small 
fariiis, but must be put into farms of from 500 to 1,000 acres, and there 
would be quite as mueli stock kept on the farms in addition to wheatgrowiiig 
as there is at the present time. AVith respect to the professor's remarks as 
to the farmer of the future turning sheeporeeder, 1 can assure him that 
there are many farmers in the South-East now who breed as good stock for 
fat iamb purposes as any of the largest fiockowners. 1 am fully prepared to 
allow the professor credit for the best intentions in his description of the 
possibilities of tlie South-East, but there is no good purpose to be served by 
exaggeration. The greater part of the South-East is miserably poor soil, and 
altiioiigh it may be greatly improved by cultivation, there is certainly no 
warranty for the professor A question, on page 30, of ‘AMiat is to hinder tlit 
Soirtli-E'a,st from exporting, proportionately, as much frozen meat and daiiw 
produce as New Zealand?'’ That country is without doubt one of the most 
fertile countries in the world; whereas, with the exception of a few small 
districts, the South-East is poor farming country. I hope that in buying 
land ill the South-East the Government will not be influenced by the returns 
from Mr. Ruwoldt’s farm, as I don’t think another farmer in tlie South-East 
could furtti.sh such a record. In conclusion, I ivould remark that if any prac¬ 
tical utility is to be the outcome of all analyses of soils, and the discovery of 
what they are deficient in, and what requires to be added to make soils friiit- 
fiil, there never was a better opportunity of proving it than the present, by 
giving attention to the Pinnaroo lands. The settlement of these lands will 
cost the country hundreds of thousands of pounds; and the success or pro¬ 
bable ruin of scores of industrious families will depend on the success or 
otherwise of farming in that district. I therefore think that it is the duty 
of tlie Minister of Agriculture to see that Professor Perkins and other offi¬ 
cers, whose duty lies in that direction, should use their best energies and give 
all their time, if necessary, to assist the Pinnaroo settlers to treat their 'soil 
in such a way as to induce success. If the professor will do this, he will de- 
*serve the best thanks of the country, and he could not probably have a better 
opportunity of proving the value of scientific farming.” 


Petina Weil, April 22. 

Present —Me.ssrs. AT. ^Penna (chair), ___A.. and R. Peiina, Norton, Giles, 
Johnstone, Boytoii, and Fiddaman (Hon. Secretary). 

.Grain Maeting. —Some discussion on this subject took place, Mr. Giles 
stating the oats did not malt in the ground, but this view was opposed by 
other members. In reply to question, Mr. R'. Penn a said he thought plump 

t rain would malt quicker than a shrivelled grain. Grains of w,lieat wdiieli 
ad put out roots without any indications of any stem were tabled. 

Incwbators. —Mr. W. Boyton read a paper on this subject, dealing with 
the eoEstruetion and management of incubators with the hot water tank. The 
tank, which is the principal part of this machine, is made either from copper 
or galvanized iron. Copper is preferable, because the tanks made of gal¬ 
vanized iron generally rust after one or two seasons’ use. The tank is 
situated about the centre of the' incubator and immediately above the drawer. 
Above and, around it a,,re packed sawdimt and charcoaL or a,sbestos, keep 
wa,rmth in and cold out. A portion of the space above tlie tank is occupied 
by a little coiiipartment .known as the drying room. Below the tank is the 
drawer, j,.II which the ■ eggs to he hatched are pla,ced. The bottom of the 
clrawer. m macie of perforated zinc. Underneath this and on the bottom of 
.the macliwe m u shallow tray to hold water and occupying the whole area of 
the bottom of the machine. On the side of th© incubator is a frame holding 
the lamp. Pipes, from this frame pass through the tank, heating the watem 
Immediately below the tank,'and above the eggs in the drawer, is a frame 
holding the capsule, filled with -ether. From this capsule a rod' passes 
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through the tank to a lever rod on top of the machine. This rod works a 
damper on the lamp frame, and so regulates the temperature. When starting 
the inciibator,^ fill the tank, and then see that the lamp is filled and wick 
trimmed. It is advisable to use only the best_ kerosine, as the inferior oil 
nearly always smokes and causes a soot to form in the pipes, which are rather 
difficult to clean out. When the ivater is heated to the right temperature let 
the machine run for a time to see that there is no hitch in the workings. If 
the trial is satisfactory the eggs can then be put in the drawer. If the tem¬ 
perature in the drawer rises over 104 deg, F.—[Should be regulated not to 
exceed 103 deg. F.—Ed,] —the ether in the capsule expands and raises the 
perpendicular rod resting upon it. This lifts the lever on top and raises the 
damper, thus allowung the heat to^ escape from the lamp box, so lowwing tem¬ 
perature of w’ater. To make certain that the ether capsule is doing its work 
the temiDerature of air in the drawer should be taken at frequent intervals by 
a small thermometer inserted through the front of the drawer. [The thermo¬ 
meter should be ke|;)t in the drawer, and it is iinpoitant that its accuracy 
should be ascertained, as the variation of one or two degrees may ruin the 
eggs.— Ed.] The eggs should be turned once in every twenty-four hours. 
The reason for having a tray of water under the eggs is so that the air in 
the draw’er -will be kept moist. Otherwise the egg shell would become so 
hard that the chicken w^ould not be able to pick its way out- On the seventh 
day after putting the eggs in they may be tested to find out which are fertile 
and which are unfertile. The testing apparatus is very simple. It can be 
made out of light cardboaid or thick browui paper. It is a cylinder with a 
slit about the size and shape of an egg on one side. It is put over a lamp 
so that the flame is level wdth the slit in the paper. The egg is held up close 
to the hole, and the light of the lamp being concentrated on the one spot 
makesi the egg trauisparent. In the healthy, fertile egg may be seen a dark 
spoit in the centre of the yolk, with veins, etc., rimiiing off in different direc¬ 
tions. This somewhat resembles and is sometimes spoken of as the spider. 
In the unfertile egg the dark spot is missing, and it looks very little different 
from a new-laid egg when looked at in the same way. Any unfertile eggs 
should be removed from the draw^er. It is hardly necessary to mention thai 
hens’ eggs take 21 days to hatch and ducks’ eggs 28 days. The one great 
thing in working an incubator is regularity in attendance. It is advisable 
when turning eggs to leave the drawer open for a little while and so give the 
eggs an airing, [From 5 min. to 20 min., according to weather and period 
of incubation. In cold weather, leave ©pen^ for a short period onlv.— Ed.] 
These machines are readily understood, easily wmrked, and when in good 
order are very successful. 
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DATES. OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Bran.cbes of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Braxch. 


Ardrossan 

Bagster 

Balaklava 

Booleroo Centre 

Bowhill 

Brinkworth 

Burra 

Carrieton 

Cherrv Gardena 

Clare" 

Colton 

Crystal Brook 

Eudunda 

Flnniss 

Forest Range 

Forster 

Gawler River 

Golden Grove 

Gumeracha 

Hartley 

Inkerman 

.Johnsburg 

idlanmantoo 

Kingscote 

Kingston 

Kooiunga 

Koppio 

Lon,gwood 

Lyndoch 

Maitland 

Mallala 

Mannum 

Meadows 

Meningie 

'.Millicent 


Date of Meeting. || 


June 14 July 

12 1 

17 

15 i 

10 

8 i 

IS 

11 1 

s 

1 i 

2 

7 

16 

21 i 

30 

— ; 

13 

11 ; 

16 

14 

3 

1 

10 

— 

19 

17 

5 

3 

15 

13 

17 

15 

16 

14 

15 

13 

12 

17 

— 

14 

13 

11 

17 

_ i 

16 

14 

12 

10 

24 

29 

15 

13 : 

15 

- 

14 

12 

15 

13 

3 

1 ■: 

5 

3 

16 

14 

2 

_ '■ 

10 

.8 

1 

6 : 


Branch. 


Minlaton 

Morchard 

Morgan 

Mount Bryan East 

Mount Remarkable 

Kantawarra 

Haraeoorte 

Norton’s Summit .. 

Onetree Hill 

Orroroo 

Penola 

Penong 

Petina 

Pine Forest 

Port Broughton 

Port Elliot 

Port Lincoln 

Port Pirie 

Redhill 

Richman’s Creek ... i 
Riverton ., 

Saddleworth .. ^ 

Stockport .. I 

Strathalbyn 
Sutherlands 
Utera Plains 
Virginia 
Wandearah 
Wepowie 

Whyte-Yarcowie .. 

Willunga 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Woodside 

Woolundunga .. 


Date of Meeting. 


June 10 Juty 

8 

— 

10 

10 

15 

17 

_ 

15 

_ 

14 

12 

10 

8 

16 

14 

15 

13 

9 

14 

10 

8 

10 

8 

17 

8 

13 

11 

17 

15 

17 

15 

17 

22 

10 

15 

13 

11 

19 

17 

17 

15 

16 

21 

12 

17 

19 

17 

14 


17 

15 

12 

17 

12 

17 

13 


17 

15 

3 

1 

14 

12 

17 

__ 

12 

_ 

3 

8 
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industry; 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OP INDUSTRY. 
Lalbor Bureau*. 

Nmnher of persons registered and found employment hy Government Departments 
and Private Employers from April 26 to May 29, 1905. 


■ i 

Trade or Calling. 

Number Registered. 

Number 

Employed. 

Town. 

Country. 

1 

Laborers and youths 

42 

74 

115 

Masons and bricklayers 

1 

—• 

4 

Carpenters 

1 

— 

3 

Painters ... ... ... .. | 

1 

3 

11 

Blacksmiths and strikers ... ... ...! 

0 

— 

— 

Fitters and turners... 

2 

— 

1 

Patternmaker 

_ • 

1 

— 

Well borer 

1 

— 

— 

Cook 

— 

— 

2 

Apprentices 

13 i 

5 


Cleaners ... 

I 10 1 

8 

1 4 

Porters and junior porters ... 

9 ■' 

8 

4 

Rivet boy ^ 

1 1 



Totals 

87 

1 

1 99 

1 

1 



May 3!, 1905 A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk, 




Frimted'ly Hwey ^ QiHiiigliaia,and 88, Wayoaoutli S'fcreelfe, Adelaide, 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


New Offices, Department of Agriculture. 

By the time this issue is published, it is anticipated that the Depart¬ 
ment of A griculture will be located in the Treasury Buildings, opposite 
tlie General Post-office, the rooms occupied by the Stock Department and 
tlie Roads Department having been renovated and fitted up for occupa¬ 
tion by the Agricultural Department- These offices will be considerably 
more centi'al and convenient to the public than those on North Terrace. 
Visitors should note that the entrance to the offices will be from Flinders 
Street, 


Ag^ricultural Bureau Cofig:ress. 

The Seventeenth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau will 
be held in Adelaide during September Show week. ■ As in former 
years, two railway tickets will be available for each Branch. It is 
particulariy requested that papers for Congress should be submitted as 
early as possible, and also suggestions for subjects for discussion, in 
order that a selection may be made before the third week in A'ugust. 
Unless this is done, it is impossible to advise delegates of the programme 
of the' Congress before they leave their homes. 


Ag*ricultural Bureau Reports. 

Owing to ail extraordinary pressure of work during the past few 
weeks, it has been quite impossible to prepare for publication the reports 
of all meetings of the Agricultural Bureau received during the month of 
June. A iiiimber' of these reports have, therefore, been held over until 
August issue. We regret the necessity for this, and trust that the ineni- 
be,rs of the Bureau will recognise our difficulties .i,n dealing ivith tlie large 
number of reports which continue to come to hand. 


Reports of Lectures Py Officers of Departmerit of 
Agriculture. 

Recently several Honorary Secretaries of Branches of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau have been to very considerable trouble to furnish for .pub¬ 
lication ill The Journal of Agrkultvre lengthy reports of lectures deliver¬ 
ed by officers of the staff of the Department, The Editor' desires to 
exp,re,ss ,liis appreciation of the action of the Hon. Secretaries in this mat¬ 
ter, but would like to iiitim,ate' that it is not expected that they should 
undertake tliiswvork. It' is altogether too much to expect any one but a 
compet'eiit shorthand writer to attempt to take a full note of addresses by 
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officers. Besides this, it is expected that the officers themselves will 
supply from time to time for publication in The Journal articles on 
similar subjects to those upon which they lecture. In forwarding re¬ 
ports of meetings which are addressed by officers of the Departiiieiit it 
is sufficient for the Hon. Secretary, to report on the attendance, general 
business, and resolutions carried, although wdien any special points are 
elicited in reply to questions it may be as well to make a note of them. 


Roseworthy CoIIeg-e Scholarships. 

Six scholarships of the annual value of £30, and tenable for three 
years at the Roseworthy Agricultural College, are Differed for competition 
Competitors must be not less than 16 nor more than 19 years of age. To 
offer country boys a better opportunity, the State is divided into six dis¬ 
tricts, and one scholarship is offered in each. Full particulars concerning 
conditions and scope of the competition may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the College. As the range of subjects upon which can¬ 
didates are examined has been much simplified, it is hoped that next year 
there will be more competition than in the past from boys in the farming 
areas. Although the examinations do not take place until about the 
middle of March of next year, intending candidates should be qualifying 
themselves now, especially in those subjects in which they may perhaps 
be weak. 


Poultry Expert. 

Members of the Agricultural Bureau and readers generally will be 
pleased to know that the Government have appointed Mr. D. F, Laurie 
Poultry Expert and Lecturer, and have placed him on the staff of the 
Agricultural Department. Mr. Laurie has acted in an honorary capacity 
as adviser to the Department on poultry matters for a number of years, but 
his services have only been available on rare occasions for lectures in 
country districts. Now, however, a large portion of his time will be 
devoted to this wmrk, and Branches of the Agricultural Bureau desirous 
of arranging for lectures and visits to poultry farms by Mr. Laurie should 
make application to the Secretary for Agriculture. 


Cattle Complaint—Dry BiPIe. ■ 

For some time Veterinary Surgeon Desmond has been making pre¬ 
paration for proposed investigation into the cause of the disease vari¬ 
ously known as “impaction,” “dry bible,” “paralysis,etc. Some com¬ 
ment has' been made on the apparent inactivity of the Department in. 
this 'matter, but:miany are not' aware^ that -such, an Investigation,, requires' 
very careful preparation, and cannot.be entered upon without suchj 'be- 
sides 'winch, the'Veterinary Surgeon has had many iiiiportautcalls' upon 
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iiis time. The Hon, Alinister has now given instructions that the greater 
portion of Air. DesmoncFs time for the next few months shall be devoted 
to this enquiry, and stockbreeders may rest assured that no stone will 
be left unturned by the Veterinary Surgeon and by the Department to 
get at the cause of the heavy mortality amongst their herds. Branches 
of the xigricultural Bureau will please note that no further appoiiit- 
meiits for lectures by the Veterinary Surgeon can be made for two or 
three months. 

Prizes for Export Butter. 

The Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society has adopted the 
recommendation of the Dairy Expert, to have all exhibits of export but¬ 
ter placed in cold storage for six or eight weeks prior to the show. Such 
exhibits will be judged and points awarded on arrival, and again at diffe¬ 
rent dates during storage, and finally the day prior to the show. This 
system is essential if we are to arrive at the value of the exhibits for 
export purposes. Particulars as to points awarded for flavour, texture, 
colour, salting, and finish will be given. It would be advisable to have 
particulars from the exhibitors as to breed of cattle, pasture fed on, date 
and method of manufacture, etc. Such a test would prove of a high edu¬ 
cational value to the manufacturers, and the results of the judging could 
be printed and distributed in pamphlet form. The previous system of judg¬ 
ing export butters was by no means calculated to bring about the improve¬ 
ment which is so necessary, for the butter was freshly made, and there 
was 110 test of its keeping quality, which is essential for best returns. 
Freshly-made butter, possessing poor keeping quality, may secure first 
prize, yet after a month or two months’ storage would not be within 
pounds’ value per ton of a second-prize butter possessing good keeping 
qualities. A very good plan adopted by the Agricultural Departments of 
other States is to keep a record of the points awarded for the butter 
shipped, throughout'the whole export season and to award a prize to the 
factory securing the best figures. In New Zealand the Agricultural 
Society at Otago has offered prizes of £25, £10, and £5, for both butter 
and cheese, and this' is to extend over four years, half the amount being 
subscribed by the Shaw-Savill and Albion Shipping Company and New 
Zealand Shipping Company.- 


Comforts 0 f D-alry Stock. 

The general comforts of all dairy stock should be most carefully look¬ 
ed to now the cold.weather is to hand,, for in order to secure good results 
it is a'bsolutely essentia! that the cows should be made comfortable. - Next 
to .a shortage in the food supply comes uncomfortable surroundings in 
causing- a rapid decrease'of the milk supply. After providing the'cows, 
with plenty ,of good milk-making food, attention should be -given' to good 
shelter, in the shape of warm paddocks, with good hedges and trees, open 
shelter sheds, or rugs. 
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Pairy Factory Co-operation in Victoria* 

At a recent meeting of the Western District Factories Co-operative 
Produce Companyj Limited, held in Warrnanibool, the transactions for 
the first six months' operations showed that the object of the Company 
had been realised, viz., to secure better returns for the jDrodiicer. This 
Company was formed by ten Co-operative Butter and Cheese Companies 
ill that district and three Gippsland factories, the object being to do' 
away with agents, and to control their own business on purely co-opera¬ 
tive lines, and their efforts have been highly satisfactorvn The turn¬ 
over for the six months under review showed that the Company had 
handled £255,029 worth of goods, that the commission and profits made 
on factory requisites were £4,337 7s. Tld., and after the whole of the 
expenses had been paid there was a net profit of £1,508 available for dis¬ 
tribution amongst the thirteen co-operative factories. The expenses in¬ 
cluded all preliminary expenses. The Directors propose to return as 
a bonus £1,095 19s. lid., of which one of the factories receives £399 19s. 
7d. Allowing that the salaries paid by the thirteen co-operative fac¬ 
tories to their managers equalled over £4 per week, it will be seen that 
the total cost of management for the six months is more than paid from 
the profits of the six months' operations just closed. 


Export of Butter from Argentina* 

The following figures will show the beginning and progress of the 
butter exports from the Argentina to Great Britain: — 

Year. Tons. ' Year."- Tons. Year. Tons. 

1895 .7 , 1898.,.. 867 1901 .1,352 

1896 ... 689 1899 ... 950 1902 ... 2,529 

1897 ... 541 1900 ...1,361 1903 ... 4,500 

Previous to 1896 the old station method was adopted, viz., shutting the 
calves up at night and milking the cows only in the mornings, as was 
done on most stations in Australia, but with improved methods the de¬ 
velopment of the industry has been very rapid. 


Exports and Imports of Frults- 

During the month of June the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Act in,'Adelaide have admitted.9,967 bushels of fruit 
and 98 parcels of plants., Within the same period 5,298 bushels of fruit, 
137 ,parcels of. plants, and 2,948 parcels.of vegetables.. Of the imported 
fruits,9,566 bushels were bananas. Of this kind ' of fruit - 262 
bushels were.; refused, ■ owing, to , .being . 'overripe. .The exported 
fruits,,.consisted of 4,334 .bushels of locally grown produce,, the remainder 
being ■ made.■ up ,of imported' fruits, which .were'' re-exported. .' Broken .Hill „ 
to.ok"„5„,25:8 bushels, of .fruits .and,'2,948 (or the whole)', of .the parcels ,of 
'veg.etabl®S' 
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CHARLES tl. VALENTINE/ 

Under the provisions of the Septuagenarians Retiring Act, Mr. C. J. 
Valentine, Chief Inspector of Stock and Registrar of Brands, having 
reached the age of seventy years, retires from the service of the Govern¬ 
ment of South Australia. 



Chakles J. Valentine. 


Mrt Valentine was born in England, and emigrated to Victoria in 
IS'52, and in tlie following year 'removed to the South-Eastern district of 
South Australia, where he, engaged in pastoral pursnits. , With the 
exception of a few months'spent' in Victoria, Mr. Valentine remained, in 
the South-East until 1865, when lie was;appointed Chief Inspector of 
•S'lieep, in succession to''Mr.. H. T. Morris. The same year, in'conjunction 
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with the Hon. C. Bonney and Mr. .Wentworth Caveiiagli, M.P., he was 
appointed by the Government to enquire into the losses occasioned by 
the great drought of 1864-5, and to suggest palliative measures. 

Mr. Valentine represented South Australia at the first A.iistraiian 
Stock Conference, which was held in Sydney in 1874, and has been one of 
our representatives at successive conferences held since that date. When 
the Brands Act of 1879 came into operation Mr. Valentine was appointed 
Registrar of Brands. In 1885 he took a liolida^y trip to England, during 
which time, at the request of the Government, lie enquired into various 
diseases of stock, and on his return submitted a valuable and interesting 
report on his enquiries. 

In 1888 a Bill to amend and consolidate the various Stock Acts 
was prepared by Mr. Valentine, and on the passing of the measure he 
was appointed Chief Inspector of Stock. In September, 1888, Mr. Valen¬ 
tine was appointed a member of the Central Agricultural Bureau, a 
position he held until that body ceased to exist, on June 30, 1902. 

Mr. Valeiitiiie^s administration of the department over which he has 
presided for so many years has been very successful. His firmness, com¬ 
bined with tact, has met with the almost unanimous support and approval 
of the stockowners and stock agents of the State. Mo better proof of 
this is needed than the unanimous support given to the petition asking 
that Mr. Valentine’s services should be retained for another year. To 
his many friends and fellow-ofiicers it is a matter of deep regret that he 
has now severed his connection with the Stock Department 

WINTER DWINDLING IN BEES. 

By S. H. CuENOW. 

[The following paper was read at a meeting of the Cherry Gardens 
Agricultural Bureau. As the matter is seasonable and important, it is 
published as a separate article.— Ed.] 

The subject that I have chosen for my paper may prove to he a little 
devoid of interest to others than bee-keepers: but, as our papers and dis¬ 
cussions during the past t'welve months have treated mainly on agricul¬ 
ture, horticulture, and dairying, I have sought to give variety to the list. 

Winter dwindling in bees is a trouble that all bee-keepers have to 
contend against. It has several causes, all of which can be'overcome by 
diligent and unwearying attention on the part of the apiarist, especially 
so if the regulation Langstroth beehive is in use, as, this greatly facilitates 
the thorough overhauling of the colonies, and it is only by a thorough' and 
careful investigation' of each individual'Colony that a correct diagnosis 
can be, arrived at.' Foul brood., dysentery, bee moth, starvation, and 
degenerate stock are the main factors which ■ bring about this annual 
diminution, and foul brood in a bad year has been known to, exteriiiiiiate, 
a moderate-sized apiary in a. few months. It is the aiiii of, all good bee¬ 
keepers to' maintain their colonies in as strong and .vigorous a condition 
as' possible, and it is only by, so' doing’that the best results are obtained. 
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If disease, or vermin, are present in an apiary they must be eradicated 
at once, and a \dgiiaat lookout kept to see that their extirpation is com¬ 
plete. 

' To make this paper as plain as possible, I have dealt with each of 
the above troubles under a separate heading. 

Foid Brood is caused by a species of bacilli which is known to science 
as Bacillm alvei. This trouble must be attended to promptly, as it is of 
a most serious nature. The early symptoms are readily detected by the 
experienced bee-keeper. He hrst notices an irregularity in the hatch¬ 
ing of the brood, the cappings are sunken and perforated in the centre, 

, and on its removal the larva is discovered to be dead and lying on one 
side of the cell in a very shrunken condition. Its colour will be brown, 
varying from a light brown to a dark coffee colour. I have seen ordi¬ 
narily chilled brood bearing a similar appearance, but foul brood can 
invariably be distinguished from the chitted by running a needle through 
the larva^u If on withdrawal a ropy unlike spittle, adheres 

to the point of the needle, and stretches out to aB0Ms»s^,^^ich in length 
before breaking, it is a sure sign that the brood is foul, aP^tei'opines 
is not a characteristic of chilled brood. Another sure syniptom®*!i*^ie 
disagreeable odour emitted from the hive when foul brood is prese® 
This odour lias been likened to. that w.hich arises from,common glue when 
ill a,, melted condition. As soon as the apiarist has convinced himself, 
that foul brood exists in his apiary he must act pro,mptly. The cure is;', 
siiTiple. It consists solely of transferring the bees from the infected iiive ;, 
to another that has been specially prepared for the occasion. This new ; 
hive contains nothing but frames fitted with iiill sheets of foundation;' 
comb, all honey being strictly prohibited. 'The bacilli germs can onIy,f 
exist ill honey, therefore as the bees-are compelled to convert all the'i 
.honey they may have in their sacks into wax, the germs are thereby des“"'|; 
■rxoyecl by this digestive operation. It is necessary that the bees be,/''*' 
strictly confined for at least forty-eight hours, after which time a little 
pure honey or boiled sugar may ■ be fed to them daily, ■ until they can 
get to work again.. This is a sure and simple cure, and is much prefer¬ 
able to , the chemical treatment. Foul brood is an epidemic, and it is 
some years since we had our last serious attack; but, at the same time,. it 
is necessary to .burn all old combs, mats, frames, etc., that are taken 
from ,a,ii infected hive, and the hive itself should be thoroughly di'sin- . 
fected, for fear of another outbreak. 

Bee Moth .—This pest is well known to all those who have kept bees, 
as it is now distributed throughout the Commonwealth. There are two 
species of the moth, but the one that is most generally' dealt with is a 
small, insignificant, little insect, as compared to the larger variety. The 
moth itself is harmless,,'the larva only being 'the, destructive agent. The bee. 
.motir is'widely .distributed'in, Europe, Asia, and America, in ail of 'which ' ■' 
countries, as well as here .in'Australia, it is a'source, of trouble to apiarists. 
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In warm climateS;, such as this, as many as three, and sometimes fcair, 
broods are hatched in a season, so that beekeepers must be ever vigilant. 
There is no artificial remedy, nor is one needed, so long as the colonies 
are kept in a strong and vigorous condition. Purebred Italians or Li¬ 
gurians are seldon troubled with the moth, as they eject the larva as 
soon as it makes its appearance in the comb; but the black or CTermari 
bee is not ahvays so diligent, and unless the colony is particularly strong 
will allow the moth to thrive and mnitipiy, seeming to ignore the pres¬ 
ence, of so deadly an enemy. It is the small and weak colonies that suf¬ 
fer mostly from the effects of the moth, and if the pest takes a firm 
hold of the hive before the cold, wdnter months set in, the chances are 
two to one that the colony will be extinct before the advent of spring. 
The moths, when holding undisputed sway, multiply rapidly, and will 
quickly devour the contents of a deserted hive. I have seen masses of 
fibre, cocoons, moths, and larva, as large as a man’s head, removed from 
an old hive the few bees of which had been exterminated by the pest. 
The larva of the moth feeds only on 'wax, and it is owing to this ex¬ 
clusiveness ill its diet that in some districts, where Italians are the only 
bees kept, it has become practically extinct. When the moth has been dis¬ 
covered in a hive, the bee-keeper should carefully inspect each individual 
comb, and with the point of a needle or hairpin extract the larva, which 
is usually found at the end of its web-bpund tunnel or passage-way. 
These tunnels reticulate throughout the wdiole comb, so that care is neces¬ 
sary to see that no grubs are overlooked. The apiarist should avoid leav¬ 
ing spare pieces of wax in the hive, and see that the bottom board is 
clean and free from uncappings and other particles of comb that accu¬ 
mulate thereon, as the larva delights to harbour in such congenial spots. 
Careful attention must also be given to the hive, all crevices closed up, 
and the doorway reduced to a minimum. These few directions, if care- 
fiiliy carried out, will greatly assist the bees in ridding themselves of this 
pest. 

rysentery is a complaint that is not particularly troublesome in 
South Australia, and although we have kept bees for a great number of 
years I can only remember one season in which the disease made its ap¬ 
pearance. We first noticed the front of the hive becoming very dirty 
and ill-smelling, and an investigation proved that the filth arose from 
the excremental discharge of the bees. This unnatural laxativeness is caus¬ 
ed by the bees eating unwholesome and unripened honey, and also through 
the hives being too open and cold during the winter months. Honey 
gathered from rotten fruit is very liable to cause dysentery, and especi¬ 
ally so when it is eaten in the colder months of wunter. Honeydew 
also has beeil known to cause the complaint. The remedy for this disease 
is somewhat similar to that recommended for bee moth, in that you must 
keep the colonies strong and the hives tight and snug during the winter 
months, warmth being a decided preventive. When the trouble arises 
from unwholesome diet a course of boiled sugar should be given until the 
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bees can gather fresh supplies. No medicinal remedies are necessary, as 
most apiarists consider that with the advent of a few warm days, so that 
the bees can make a full flight, the trouble wdli be at an end. 

Starmtion .—I do not think that I need go into detail on this sub¬ 
ject, for it is obvious that if beekeepers continue to extract so late into 
..the'season that they rob the bees of their winter supplies, trouble niiivst 
be expected, and it follows that unless the bees are artificially succoured 
during the months of inactivity, starvation must sooner or later over¬ 
take them, with the inevitable result that they will be exterminated. 
Bee-keepers should be observant, and when the signs are unfavourable 
to a late flow should give the bees ample time in which to replenish 
their stock. Many bees are lost aunually through starvation, and all I 
can say i.s that it is nought to a man's credit who will jeopardise the 
lives of his bees through the greed of gain. 

Degenerate Stock .—I am convinced that in-and-in breeding is re¬ 
sponsible in a very large degree for the many small swarms, even those of 
the first cast, that are procured in many of our apiaries. It seems only 
reasonable to expect that where large numbers of bees are congregated in 
a siiiall space the chance of a young virgin queen mating with a drone 
of another strain is rather remote, as the thousands of drones hovering 
about an apiary would hardly allow her to escape to any great distance, 
and it so follows that unless' new blood is introduced artificialiy the 
strain will gradually run out, and degenerated stock will result. Degene¬ 
ration ill the vitality of the bee must necessarily mean deterioration in 
its fertility, and when we consider the amount of work that is expected 
from a queen bee in keeping the colony in a state of proficiency, it will 
be readily understood why it is necessary that only the most robust and 
proiilic queens should be kept. A good queen will lay as many as 3,000 
eggs ill a day, but many do not lay half this number, and it is these 
latter which we wish to replace by more pi'olific layers. In iiitroclucing 
a new strain to your apiary it is advisable to import from some distant 
bee' farm so as to make sure of totally new blood. The mode of intro¬ 
duction is simple. , First kill one of your weak queens, remove all eggs 
from the hive, and at the end of twenty'-four hours swing your caged 
queen in between two combs in the midst of the colony. xAt the end of 
.twenty-four hours she may be liberated, and the bees will take to her. 
In buying bees buy purebred Italians, as they are the better of the two, 
and if possible pureliase a queen that has been fertilised by an Italian 
drone, as then all the young queens raised from your purchase will-be' 
purebred stock. In re-queening the hives, or colonies, it is only' neces¬ 
sary to ' destroy the old queen, and a couple of, days after introduce a 
comb with a queen ceil 'almost ready to' hatch attached to, it, and when 
the young queen emerges'from the'cell the bees wilLaccept her quite 
naturally. The. best w,aj to 'procure the'aforesaid queen cells is to make 
a hive qiieenless, aiicl at the end of two or three days insert a couple of 
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combs of new eggs, from which the bees will be sure to rear at least half 
a dozen young queens. 

Ill concluding this paper I should just like to mention one other 
trouble, and it is this: All first swarms issuing from a colony take with 
them the old, fertilised queen, and leave in her stead the young queen 
just about to hatch. When this young queen is a few days old she 
will leave the hive on her wedding flight. After she has met the drone 
she will return to the colony, and from that day on she will lay fer¬ 
tilised or worker eggs. Should she fail to meet a drone, however, and 
have no desire to take another flight, she will commence to lay drone 
eggs, and, of course, will be useless, as it vrill be easily seen that the 
stock would soon die cut. Should the virgin queen, however, meet 
with a mishap and fail to return to her hive, her colon}' would be 
queeniess, and unless assisted by the apiarist by artificial means would 
remain so, unless there happened to be a few worker eggs in the combs, 
in which case, of course, the bees would soon raise a new one. It some¬ 
times happens, however, that a worker bee will commence to lay, but, 
like an unfertilised C|ueen, she lays only drone eggs, which are useless as 
far as the increasi.ng of the worker stock is concerned. A laying worker 
is a great nuisance, besides being useless, as the bees often refuse to 
accept a good fertilised queen when she is given them, generally stinging 
her to death as soon as she is introduced into the colony. In a case 
of this sort it is best to distribute the bees amongst the other colonies 
and close the hive. 


ADVICE TO BEGINf^ERS IH BEEKEEEPING» 

From TItt Journal of the Board of A^jrirulfnre, England. 

The keeping of bees, both for pleasure and profit, is, happily, much 
more frequent now than thirty years ago, when the advent of cheap 
sugar had nearly driven from the country markets the coarse honey 
gathered by the , old straw skep system. This increase of bee-keeping 
has been brought about by the perfecting of the modern frame hive, 
which enables the home of the bee to be laid open to view, and provides 
means whereby the stores can be taken, fit for immediate use, without 
injury to the bees or their owner. 

For any one desirous of becoming a bee-keeper, the first .step is 
to get. a book on apiculture' and study it. . There are many now from, 
which to choose, but the following may be recommended: ‘'Modern Bee- 
.keeping’' (price, 6d.), published,by Longmans, Green, & Co.,'Paternoster 
Row, for the. British Bee-Keepers’ Association; and the “British Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide Book” (price, Is. 6d.), by Thos. W. Cowan, F.L.S.,“10, 
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BticMiighani Street^ Sta'aiicl, London. As a personal explanation of the 
terms used and of the outfit required is a great help, an interview 
should, if possible, be obtained with an experienced bee-keeper. In 
‘'Aloderii Bee-Keeping’^ will be found a list of Secretaries of County Bee- 
Keepers' Associations, any of whom 'will be able to furnish names of 
expert bee-keepers willing to render assistance if needed. The appli¬ 
ances rex|uired are:—Black net veil; smoker, for subduing bees; wax 
comb foundation (brood and super) : bottle-feeder; section boxes : frame 
hive, fitted with brood foundation in ten or twelve standard frames, two 
division boards, section-rack or lift of shallow frames, a queen excluder, 
and quilts. If the hive is to be 'worked for extracted honey, a centri¬ 
fugal honey extractor will also be needed. Additional useful articles 
are:—Scraper knife, for cleaning fioor boards, frames, etc.; comb-un¬ 
capping knife, for use wiieii extracting; a straw skep, for taking swarms ; 
spare coverings of felt'or carpet; a super-clearer, for clearing bees from 
section racks or supers. 

There are many patterns of hives, all made to take the one British 
standard frame.' A simple one should be chosen, possessing accuracy of 
wrorkinansliip and'.soundness of material, so as to stand exposure to the 
weather for years. The outside of the hive should be thoroughly 
painted, to keep it rain and damp proof. It must be placed on its 
stand in a spot sheltered, if possible, from the cold north and east 
winds,. and with a free Sight for the bees in front. Space should be 
left behind it for easy access-, then all manipulations can be carried on 
from the back; this avoids irritating the home-coming bees. 

The sw'arm sliouid be ordered either .from a recognised dealer or 
from a neighbouring bee-keeper. The only safe way for a beginner to 
start is with a “iiead'” or first sw^arm. ' By this means he wnll avoid all 
the pitfalls of disease or lack'of condition, which only a practised eye 
can detect, but wiiich, beset the purchaser oi secoiidliaiid stocks. Given 
a good season, a swarm should be. able to establish itself, and provide 
some surplus for its owner, in its first year. 

' When the box or skep containing the swarm arrives, it must be 
plaC'C'd in the shade near the hive the bees are to occupy. The., screws 
. of the lid of t,iie box should be taken out; or in the case ■ of a skep the 
cording and wraps should be removed, and in the latter case the skep 
should be placed on a board, with a'fair-sized, stone under its edge, to 
allow of ventilation. The bees will -soon quiet down, and cluster, after 
the ■sha.king ,u,p of their. Journey, and thus 'will be in a condition for 
liaiidliiig easily. In the ,.early evening the hive must be prepared, .to 
receive 'tiieni.. The shallow frame lift or-section-super should be taken 
away, .leaving only' a thin quilt over the frames, which have already been 
fitted with brood foundation. Then' the front of the hive must be "^raised 
from tlie floor board about an inch, by -me'a'ns of two wedges. K..ext, a 
board, 'the width of the'hive, is placed.-'in front of, and level with, the 
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ariglitiiig: board, sloping down to the ground. This temporary board and 
the alighting board are covered with a cloth hanging over the sides to 
the groiiB.d, to prevent bees from crawling underneath. Then the skep 
or box is taken between the palms of the hands, and carried iiioiitli 
dowinvards, until it is Just above the sloping beard. With a smart jerk, 
the bees are thrown out in front of the hive, and they will at once begin 
to take possession of their new home. As tliev run in, watch should be 
kept for the queen. It is a satisfaction to see her safely enter her abode. 
When all are in, the wedges should be taken away, and the front of the 
hive lowered to its proper place. Crushing of any of the bees iiiiist be 
avoided. Any that are in danger may be cleared away with a feather. 
If the sv/arm has been a long time on its journey, or if the weather is 
bad on its arrival, the bees will be greatly benefited by being supplied 
with half a pint of warm, thin syrup, through an opening in the quilt 
and by means of the bottle-feeder. On the second day after hiving, the 
quilts should be turned back from the ends of the frames to ascertain if 
the “foundation” remains properly fixed, and to see if the work is going 
forward well. If this is the case the quilt may be taken off and the 
queen-excluder put on in its place. Over this a lift of shallow frames 
should then be placed and covered warmly with a quilt and carpets. The 
stock may now be left alone till the end of the honey season. More skill 
is required for obtaining comb honey in sections in good condition, but 
the section rack may be used instead of the shallow frames, if desired. 

It is important that the beginner should clearly understand the 
principles that underlie successful bee-keeping. A colony of bees con¬ 
sists of a queen, a large number of worker bees, and (during summer) a 
certain proportion of drones. The strength of a healthy stock depends 
on the vigour and laying power of the c^ueen, who is at her best in her 
^ second season, i.e., a queen hatched in June, 1904, is at her best in May, 
1905, and should be replaced by a young one in 1906, either by natural 
swarming or by re-queening. Queens may be purchased, or raised by 
the methods taught in textbooks. ■ The economy of a hive consists, first, 
on the keeping iip of the warmth of the brood nest (by means of the 
heat evolved from the bodies of the clustering bees) to such a point as 
will stimulate the queen to lay eggs, and will enable young bees to be 
reared: secondly, on the’ feeding of the queen, and the nursing of the 
brood, and cleansing the cells for the .queen’s use: thirdly, on the ob¬ 
taining of pollen, water, and nectar for the brood; lastly, on the build¬ 
ing of storage combs and collecting nectar for the future supplies of 
honey. 

The first three of these conditions must be fulfilled before the last 
can be.begun; therefore, it is only by means of a large and vigorous' 
surplus, po.pulat.ion that 'a stock can gather .enough' stores for its future" 
use, and provide also for'the bee-keeper. Tt is obvious that the, aim of 
the bee-keeper is to keep his stocks strong, for a weak stock is always 
unprofitable. 
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The next consideration is that the crowded condition of the hive 
should he secured at the right time, he., at the honey-fiow. Honey is 
the concentrated nectar of flowers. Spring and early summer are the 
times when the land is gay with a wealth of blossom, and the honey crop 
is gathered. Late summer and autumn ara times of seed and fruit, and 
only a gleaning of nectar from bramble and wild flowers then remains. 
There is a period every year, varying in each district, according to soil 
and altitude,_ when the supply of nectar it most abundant. ■ This time 
should be ascertained by the bee-keeper, who will then stimulate his 
stocks beforehand, so that they may have their largest population ready 
to gather the produce of the various dowers. 

Diseases are best guarded against by having dry, weather-tight 
hives and vigorous queens, and by giving suitable food when feeding is 
requisite. 

The following are the chief maladies to be apprehended: —Dysen¬ 
tery, a disease of adult bees, is caused by undue winter confinement, un¬ 
suitable food, and clamp hives; ©liilled brood and paralysis are’caused 
by sudden frost in late spring, or by untimely manipulation; bee pest or 
foul brood is a terribty infectious disease, endemic in many places in 
England. A description of this disease is given in Leaflet No. 32, issued 
by the Board of Agriculture. A copy may be obtained, free of charge, 
from the offices of the Board, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W., or from any 
Couii.ty Bee Association Secretary. 

A word of warning and encouragement on one other point must be 
given. No one can keep bees wdtliout being stung. The sting of the 
bee is painful but harmless' (except in rare instances), and in time, 
after many stings, the effect is so slight as to be cpiite disregarded. It 
is advisable to wear a veil to protect the face and head, but the hands 
should be left bare. Tlieir oest protection is the gentle, careful maiiipu- 
iation of the bees while attending to them. The foregoing is written for 
those who propose t© keep a few stocks of bees. Any one intending to 
keep a large number of stocks is adffised to get a season's instruction in 
a well-managed apiary before laying out capital in the business. 

The^ British Bee Journal^ price one penny weekly, and The Bee 
Beeord, twopence monthly, are the recognised organs of the bee industry 
ill England; and the British Bee-Keepers' Association (Secretary, Mr. 
E. ,H. Young, 12, Hanover Square, London) is the headquarters of api- 
ouitiire in the kingdoni. 


T. I, Weston. 
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THE DUCK (concIucJcci). 
By B. F. Lauhie. 


The Roiten. 

It is generally conceded by fanciers that the Rouen duck is the 
^beauty duck” of all the breeds, with, of course, the exception of the 
small, ornamental breeds, such as Alandarins, Carolinas, and such like. 
Epicures are insistent that of all domestic breeds the Rouen is of the 
most desirable flavour, but this, of course, is stoutly combated by the 
champions of several other breeds. The breed most likely takes its name 
from the town of Rouen, in France, although it has been called the 
Rhone, and also the Roan duck. The latter is simply mispronunciation 
of Rouen. According to old writers the breed was in evidence early in 
the nineteenth century, and first became prominent as a breed in Eng¬ 
land during the fifties. There is strong evidence, however, that it was 
known in Bussex and parts of Kent at a much earlier date. Reviewing 
the opinions of writers, some with a knowledge of over half a century, it 
is very evident that this duck has suffered little at the hands of the 
fanciers since its introduction. In size, colour, and markings, even the 
conservative Mr. Harrison Weir freely admits very marked advance. 

A prominent feature of the breed has always been the great depth 
of keel, due to the fact that it was largely used in France for the pro¬ 
duction of enlarged livers. The peculiar sluggish habits of the Rouen 
may have peculiarly fitted it for this purpose, or it may be that the slug¬ 
gish habit has been accpiired as an hereditary characteristic due to the 
fattening for the purpose stated. The weak point■ in this latter idea^ 
however, is that specially fattened birds were not likely to be used for 
breeding purposes, and the hereditary tendency was not thus accjuired nor 
transmitted. Excessive keel is not viewed with favour by the London 
poulterers, but for our local market I think the massive look would add 
to rather than detract from the probable selling value. This remark may 
be taken as applying to Aylesburys also, but not to keeled Pekiiis, be¬ 
cause such birds are distinctly wrong. 

The Rouen duck is said to be an inferior forager to the Aylesbury,, 
but such habit is largely a matter of strain, as I have had good speci¬ 
mens which roamed ail over my large garden in a short time, and ap¬ 
peared to me quite equal to Pekins and Aylesburys in this respect. ' We 
cannot look upon a highly ■ fed, mammoth show bird as the guide to 
■characters in any breed. One does not expect a twelve-pound-weight show 
drake, accompanied by his, ten-pound mates, to travel around at the same 
.'pace as an active'Indian Runner, in search of. the proverbial early worm- 
It is also stated that the ducklings of this breed are never so plump at 
eight or nine weeks as the ducklings of other breeds are, but that they are 
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very lai’o;e then and still growing to such an extent as to preclude the lay¬ 
ing on of fat and llesh. These statements (the authority is high) sug¬ 
gest that in the cases ol^erved the writers due caa-e in selecting the 
'breeding stock had not been exercised, nor had the ducklings the best 
food a'lid attention. I know of Rouen ducklings, bred from Adelaide 
first prize winners, wdiich were plump and meaty at eight weeks and 
three days, pairs averaging llh It*. The cost of raising a pair of these ran 
out at Is. 2d. (one shilling and twopence), with abnormally high prices 
for bran and pollard. Roughly ground wheat meal and bran, with bulk 
added in the shape of cha'ffed green food, was their principal diet. These 
are liandy and -very profitable weights. Twenty pairs were sold at 7s. 
(seven shillings) pei’ pair just before Christmas, 1904. The ducklings 
when hatched are very attractive; yellow, marked with yellowish brown, 
and' a dark line passing along the side of the face above the eye. Later 
on the colours .fade, and the bird, is less attractive, but not more so than 
other breeds at the ugly age. The only real objection to this breed as a 
table duck is common to all breeds with dark or partly dark plumage. If 
ki.il.ed, as they certainly should not be, at a time when the moult is ad¬ 
vanced, the quill feathers, which are difficult to remove, detract very 
sericiisiy from its appearance, and while the white cjiiill feathers of wliite- 
piuiiiaged birds are accounted less objeetioiiabie, my contention is that 
the evil is but one of degree, and that the birds should have been killed 
before that stage arrived. The moment there is any appearance under' 
the skin of 'these quill feathers it may be concluded that the time for 
killing is 'passing, and the wd.se feeder will not only have,the ducklings 
13.1, but killed, before this time arrives. 

As layers the clucks vary according to strain. Some strains' lay at. 
an early age, and lay early in the year. The egg is large and of good 
llavo'iir. It may, be noted that ducks which are fed on offal, or aliowecl 
to scave'uge in insanitary gutters, acquire a .disagreeable taint, both in 
'■fiesl'i arid eggs. 

STANDARD. 

Tile standard of'the Rouen duck is as follows, and it is well to note 
'it carefully, because the blood of this breed enters so largely into many 
strains', of coiii'inon ducks that novices are liable to be misled: — 

'T.hs Drake. —Head and ^ eck, — Head massive and heavy. Beak 
.long, wide, and fiat, 'well set on, in a direct lineyvitli the eye. Eye 
bold and bright. .Neck long, gracefully carried, slightly curved, but not 
a relied. "'Bo'dy as wide, and long as possible, deep and,square in keel, \¥it}i 
grod b'O'w ill fro'i'it. , Brea'St, broad and deep, ■ Back long and broad. 
Wings large, well co'vered with ffaiik and side feathers, carried .in a line 
■with body, flights 'resting gracefully on rump.. Tail three indies in 
leiigtli., only 2 to ,2-|- inches visible, composed of stiff feathers, with two 
or three' curled feathers in centre. Leffs and Strong' and mas¬ 

sive in bone, medium length, well set, 'so as tO' balance' body. Toes 
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straight^ connected by the web. Gtiievnl Shape and CarTiciftt .—C-^reat 
length, broad and square, deep in keel, just clear of the ground from stem 
to stern. Stze and If eight. —As large and massive as possible, from 9 ilu 
to 11 Ib. Plumage. —Bright and lustrous. 

The Duck. —Head, neck, and body as in the drake. Tail as in the 
drake, but without curled feathers. Legs and feet as in the drake. 
Size and weight as large and massive as possible, from 8 t). to 9 t). 
Plumage, bright and lustrous. 

Colour m Brahe. — Head and neck rich iridescent green. 
Beak bright green - yellow, with black bean at tip. Ring, per¬ 
fectly white and clean cut, about an inch above the shoulder, 
dividing green neck and claret breast, not quite encircling the neck, but 
leaving a small space at the back. Back and rump rich greenish-black 
from the shoulders to the rump. Breast rich claret colour, C[uite free 
from white lacing or chain armour, coming well below and clean cut, not 
running into body colour. Flank and sides a blue, French-grey ground, 
very finely but distinctly pencilled with lustrous black, quite free from 
rust or white. Large coverts pale, clear grey, and small coverts French 
grey, finely pencilled. Pinion coverts dark grey. Bars composed of a 
purple-blue band, on each side of which is a narrow bar of black, then 
an outer bar of white, the three colours to be clear and distinct, making 
a striking and lustrous contrast of colours. Flights slaty black, with 
brown tinge, free from white. Stern same ground colour as flanks, boldly 
pencilled close up to vent, finishing in a curved line, perfectly free from 
white, followed by rich black feathers up to tail. Tail slaty black, with 
brown tinge. Tail coverts and curl feathers, glossy green back. Shanks 
and feet, bright brick red. Colour in Durk. —Head dark chestnut- 
brown, with a wide, brownish-black line from the base of the beak to the 
neck, two light brown strips running from the base of the bill abo'ce the 
eye on either side. Beak bright orange ground, with a black bean ai: the 
tip, also with a decided black centre mark on the upper part, which must 
not extend to base of the bill, the side edges, or to the bean. Neck 
same colour as the head, with a wide, brownish line running from the 
shoulders of the back of the neck, and shading to black at head.' Bodg .—- 
Down and under-colour black or dark brown. ■ Ground colour rich 
golden or chestnut-brown, even in colour throughout, every feather, ex¬ 
cepting wing bars'and'flights, distinctly pencilled from throat and breast 
to,flank and stern with rich black' or very, dark brown. There should 
be a greenish, lustre on the pencilling of the back, win,gs, and rump. ' The 
wing bars are the same as in the drake. Flights as in the drake. Tail 
'chestnut-brown,, pencilled' with dark greenish-brown. Leg and feet 
dull,orange-brown. ■ In regard to the ground colour, however, many pre¬ 
fer a w,armer brown,' pencilled ■ with rich, dark, brown, and this is''gene¬ 
rally ' favoured. ■ Similar ground colour and markings were' characteristic 
of all the imported high-class specimens I have rece'ntly'seen. ' 
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Tile qtiestion of judging Rouens is a nice one, so much so that there 
is a scale of points for both duck and drake, as follows; — 


VALUE OF POI^’TS IN EOUEN DRAKE. 

Defects. 

Defects in head 

Defects in colour of beak 

Defects in neck 

Defects in ring 

Defects ill colour of breast ... 

Defects-ill colour of body ... 

Defects in colour of back and rump 
Defects in colour of wings ... 

Defects in colour of tail ... ... . 

Defects in legs and feet 
Want of syiiimetry ... 

Want of size 
Yfaiit of condition 


Deduct up to. 
5 
5 
3 
5 

12 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

20 

10 


A. perfect bird to count ... ... ... ... 100 


VALUE OF POINTS IN ROUEN DUCK. 

Defects. 

Defects in head—shape 3, colour 3 
Defects in colour of beak 
Defects in colour of neck ... ... .... 

Defects in colour of wing ... ■ 

Delects in ground colour ... ... /... 

Defects in pencilling ... ... . 

Defects in legs and feet 
Want of symmetry- ... ■ .... 

Want of size 
Want of condition 


Deduct up to. 
6 

10 

4 

5 

... ' 12 
20 
5 

10 

18 

10 


A perfect bird to count ... ... ... ... 100 

Serious defects, for which birds should be passed: —Leaden beak, 
crooked back, -wry tail, or any other deformity ; -wing down or twisted ; no 
wing bars; white flights ; broken down in stern. In the drake: —No ring 
on neck, black saddle on beak. In the duck:—White ring, or ap- 

firoadiiiig white, on' neck. 

The Indian' Eunneb Duck. 

This Ls, generally speaking, a modern bird. In England, its intro¬ 
duction took place less than sixty years ago. Their first home was in 
Cumberland, where in time they gained a great reputation for good lay¬ 
ing and the habit of foraging for the greater part of their food The 
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original birds from India had the characterisfci.t upright carriage and 
peculiar running gait. This run is so characterdsitic: of the breed that the 
late Mr. Henry Digby stated that this should one of the tests in the 
show pen. Any duck that could not run, but liad any approach to the 
waddle of the ordinary ducks, should be ''passedA The first specimens in 
Australia were imported by the Hon. W. B. Roiinsevell, some 10 or 11 
years ago, and although that gentleman is one of our oldest poultry 
fanciers and breeders, and well experienced in ducks, the marTelioiis laying 
capacity of the ducks fairly staggered him—one duck, to quote his words 
at the time, literally ‘'laid herself to death.” Th«eyf iaiidecl about Decem¬ 
ber 20, and at the beginning of Alay Air. Rouns^weli had a fine flock of 
youngsters. 



The only account and illustration then extant was that of Air. Simon 
Hunter, which appeared in ''‘'Poultry,'” and was reproduced in Adelaide. 
Air.' Simon Plunter' declared the drakes to have g're^n heads, which was a 
mistake. The original birds in Cumberland liai be&n freely crossed with 
farm ducks, and such, is the prepotence of the Iirdian Runner that many 
of these, crossbreds passed muster with, the miwaty, the green cap in 
the drake and 'line, on face of duck, showing the R^uen influence, 'which 
w'as further emphasised by'.an .occasional ■claret.breast.:' The birds,now 
seen at our shows are.a .great' advance on the first ^importations, and are 
of the proper colour. 
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Tlie Indian Eiimier duck is a small bird, drakes 4i fb., ducks a 
pound less, and this is against them for table purposes, though the intro¬ 
duction of the cross gives a valuable crossbred—a fine layer and a very 
fair table duck, remarkable for its early maturity. These ducks lay a 
fine egg, which is much esteemed for its delicate flavour. The ducklings 
are hardy and precocious, the ducks laying at a very early age. xAs for- 
■agers they are marvels, and for ridding gardens of slugs, snails, and insect 
pests they are most valuable. They are wonderfully cpiick in all their 
movements, and are sharp-sighted even among ducks, so noted for their 
general alertness. 

It has been stated that our climatic conditions tend to increase of 
size, but this, I think, should be controlled, because the value of the 
breed depends to a- great extent on their activity, which a change in type 
will certainly aflect and modify. The cjuick run, upright carriage, slim 
body, long, tapering neck, and long head, with the straight, wedge-shaped 
beak, are characteristics to be jealously guarded. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIAN RUNNERS. 

The head is flat to an extent wdiich makes the eye appear at top of 
skull; the beak must run out a long, straight wedge, as dishing or con¬ 
cavity is a serious blemish. The bill is thick at the base, but of wedge 
shape—a long incline. The head, viewed sideways, is very long and fine. 
Xeck as long and thin as possible from the base. Body long and nar¬ 
row, without any indication of keel.' Breast round and full. Back long 
and narrow. Wings carried close. Tail slightly elevated, with two or 
three'weil-curled feathers in that of the drake. Legs and Feet.—ljegs 
set vreil back, causing the erect carriage of body. Toe straight, con¬ 
nected by the web. General Sha-pe and 6Vmnh,ge.----Eacy-lookiiig, the 
body ■ carried erect, somewhat after the form of a penguin. Ske and 
Weight, —Brake, 4T t).; duck, 3|- to 4 t). 

COLOUR IN INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. 

\hi Both —The head should be adorned with a cap and 

cheek'markings of fawn or grey, to match. body colour as near as pos¬ 
sible ;'a, narrow, line" of white divides the cap from the cheek marks, 
whilst a'line of, white, about an eighth of an inch,'should divide tlie face 
of , the bill from the head markings. Bill yellow when young, gradu¬ 
ally cliaiigiiig to green, in the adult bird, with a black' bean at tip. 
iNeck pure wliite from the head to where the breast markings begin, 
about U to 2 in, from the base of the neck.^ Back fawn or grey! 

slioulders'and top. parts of wings, fawn or grey; the flights 
white. ■ Breast fawn' or grey, evenly cut about halfway ■ between \he 
point of the breastbone and" the leg,s, 'Mufl .white,' except an indistinct 
, Ime of colour ■ from.tlle^base of tail to .the thighs...' .Tail'fawn or grey.. 
Legs and toes' .deep bright yellow. colour of' RunnerV whe- 

t,Iier fawn or .grey, should ho. uniform thro.ughout the "whole of the sur- 
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face plumage, except the tail of the drake, which is darker. The fawn 
or grey of the shoulders’, top part of wings, and tail should be in the 
shape of a heart pressed flat on the back. As regards colour, fawn is that 
favoured by Mr. Bigby, and is, I think, correct, for it is the original 
colour. 

VALUE or POINTS IN INDIAN EUNNEE DUCKS. 

Defects. Deduct up to. 


Defects in head, eyes, and bill 

15 

Defects in head markings ... 

10 

Defects in neck and neck markings 

10 

Defects in body 

10 

Defects in body markings ... 

25 

Defects in legs 

5 

Want of‘symmetry, typical carriage, and condition 

25 

A perfect bird to count ... 

100 


Serious defects, for which a bird should be passed: —Claret breasts, 
blue wing bars, horizontal carriage or shape, absence of feathers from the 
flights or any other part of the body, twisted wdngs, wry tail, or any other 
deformity. 

The Buef Orpington Duck. 

This breed has come into great prominence of late, through the 
medium of the New South Wales duck-laying competition. The breed 
is one of several of recent origin, and is due to the late Mr. W. Cook, of 
Orpington fowl fame. Already the breed has become popular, and if 
half the good qualities claimed can be substantiated the introduction 
should prove of great value to the poultry industry. The history of 
their manufacture has never been given, and the component breeds are not 
definitely known. Mr. J. C. Coupe, a veteran fancier, told me some 
years ago, when reviewing the Buff Orpington fcwl, that he had seen 
many bufi fowls (Lincolnshire buffs), buff ducks, and buff geese in parts of 
England. Doubtless, Mr. Cook obtained specimens of some of these buff 
ducks for fixing colour on his Buff Orpington ducks, just as he availed 
himself of Lincolnshire buffs in the manufacture of Buff Orpingtons. 
Mr. Oook stated that Indian Runners had contributed a good share, and 
some are of opinion that the blue duck (either Blue Swedish or Blue 
Orpington) had also been inter-crossed. Some strains are said to have 
included Rouen, and this may be so. Where so many, breeds of ducks are 
to be found, as in parts of the old country, an energetic breeder will 
often find ample material for perfecting his work in creating new colours 
or types. The enthusiasts claim,- for this breed that it is an improve¬ 
ment on the Runner, being more uniform in shape, larger, a self-colour, 
larger eggs, • but retaining the active temperament of the Runner. ■ This 
is,-of .course,'one view; but it-'would be remarkable if a bird of com- 
psite'origin should'be m,ore uniform in shape than'Indian Runners of 
pure origin. 
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The colour is between a buff and a fawn, should be even, but not so 
rich or deep as in buff fowls. This is the ideal, and those who know the 
trouble with buff fowls will appreciate the fact that the boasted superiority 
of a self-coloured fowl or duck is one of doubtful value. The beak is a 
lighter brown in the drake than in the duck, and should not be too wide. 
The eye is dark, and becomes darker the second year. The head and beak 
should be long, neck long and thin, nicely arched, breast deep, fea¬ 
thers fitting close to body; no rough feathers. It is, of course, too early 
in the day to do more than call attention to this breed, and state that 
several breeders are finding the ducks lay well, and the ducklings growing 
in a satisfactory manner. 

The Campbell Duck. 

This is a breed, so far as I am aware, unknown in Australia, and 
bred to a limited extent only in England. The breed was originated by 
Mrs. Campbell, of Uiey, in Gloucestershire, and is similar in colour to 
the Rouen, but very light in colour, and small as regards size. Stock 
birds w'eigh from 44 ft), to 5 ft). The flavour of the flesh resembles that 
of the wild Mallard, which was used as one of the crosses. In colour 
they resemble the Rouens, but are much lighter, with a plain head of 
greyish-brown, without the eye streak. The drakes have yellow legs, a 
grey back, and claret breast. As layers these ducks are stated to be in 
the front rank. 

The Khaki-Campbell. 

This is a more recent attempt on the part of Mrs. Campbell. The 
drake is khaki colour all over, except head and stern, which are bronzy- 
green. The duck is entirely khaki in colour, each feather delicately 
laced with buff. The duck has many of the characteristics of the Runner, 
and the young ducks are very early layers. 

Blue Ducks. 

The Blue Orpington duck has been bred in New South Wales for nine 
or ten years, and I saw a good many of them there. They are large 
ducks and good layers, and many points .are claimed in' their favour. 
They did not strike me as very attractive, and, for one, I should require 
to know much more in their favour before becoming convinced of their 
value. Blue ducks are known in the North of Germany, Denmark, and 
S.weden, and,, as'Blue Swedish ducks, have been bred for years in Ame¬ 
rica,' Like Buff Orpington and Campbell, ducks they have neither offi¬ 
cial recognition nor standard. ■ '' . , ' 

The Muscow.Duck. 

This duck is' not descended from'^ the Mallard, as is believed' to .be 
the case with many of our. dom^tic breeds of duck. '.It is a native of 
South 'America, and is not found wild" elsewhere. ■ In America it was at 
one time a favourite, and was. much used for crossing for table-bird 
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breeding, but changes in trade have lessened its value. Sydney breeders 
used it for breeding market ducks to a large extent, and here I have 
seen and bred some very fine early crossbred ducklings. A notable fea¬ 
ture is the disparity in size and weights of duck and drake: the latter 
frequently weighs 11 1b. and over, the duck 6 !b. or 7 Tb, The drake is 
minus the curled tail feathers usual in other breeds, but has large, 
■fleshy carimculations on the head, the vivid scarlet of which, contrasted 
with the green in the eye, gives the bird a savage appearance, which he 
earns by general quarrelsomeness, as they are great fighters, and a nuis¬ 
ance among other poultry. In colour they vary from pure white to 
black, and black and white, and occasionally blue dun. The legs are yel¬ 
low, and the toes are armed wth sharp claws. The feathers are large, 
broad, and carried very loosely. The eggs are large, but the duck has no 
great reputation as a layer. 

The Cayuga Duck. 

This breed promised at one time to take a high rank, both on ac¬ 
count of its beauty, and also as a layer and table bird of high quality of 
flesh and early maturing. However, although specimens have long ex¬ 
isted in all the States, the breed has made but little progress, and the 
fact that in England it is merely an exhibition duck, with extraordinary 
development of keel, must tell against its favour in the market. Some 
years ago I answered several enquiries, and believe specimens were intro¬ 
duced, some of high quality. As now bred, the Cayuga is similar in 
size and shape to the Aylesbury. The plumage is a rich black, well 
glossed with green, the bill lead colour or bluish black, with a black 
splash in the middle, and a black bean at tip. The legs are sooty-orange. 
The flesh is white, and of good quality, but, of course, the black feathers 
are sure to lead to trouble unless great care is exercised. 

There are other breeds of ducks, both utility and fancy breeds, Iv 
no good purpose would be served by describing them, as they are un¬ 
likely ever to affect our poultry industry. It may, of course, be the case 
that there are Continental breeds much superior to any we know as re¬ 
gards suitability for commercial purposes. Time alone can show whether 
this be so or not. These remarks are prompted by the recent importation 
of some remarkable Russian ducks (frozen) to Sydney. 

Exhibition Duck-beeeding. 

I do not propose at the present time to give this matter lengthy con¬ 
sideration, but will state a few general principles. The ideal soil is 
sloping and sandy, with abundance of sharp grit. This is so for ducks 
under any circumstances, and where ordinary soils of varying descrip¬ 
tions are to be considered due provision for drainage must be made, and 
a full supply of , sand, gravel, and grit ■ provided. To gain success one 
must start with the best strains procurable, for at the present time the 
general quality,of our show ducks is very high. As' a rule,, a drake may 
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AaTe fire ducks, and the heavy breeds require a small pond of clean 
as, failing a pond, there is a lack of fertility in the eggs. A 
moderate course of feeding, with a fair run and plenty of grass and green 
food, and a modeamte supply of animal food should result in fertile eggs 
which will give strong, robust ducklings. On no account over-feed or 
force the stock birds. Get specimens from a reliable source and of a 
strain wdiicii produces large, healthy specimens. Select thoroughly 
typical birds,, of medium size, and active. You will get but poor results 
from mamniotli, over-forced, show specimens, but you can breed such 
from medium stout birds if you feed for size. 

Foe Household Pueposes. 

\Yiiere a supply of duck eggs for cooking and plenty of ducklings 
throughout the greater part of the year are wished for, it is recommended 
to use as breeding stock medium-sized specimens of Roueiij Pekin, or 
Aylesbury, pure or crossed. The laying will depend on the strain. If 
they are good layers a long period of duckling production can be ob¬ 
tained. The Pekin-Aylesbu.ry is an excellent cross, so is the Pekin- 
Iiicliari-Runiier, using sma.llish Pekin ducks and Runner drakes. Give 
a nice run, and keep the birds clean. As much green food as possible 
gives the best results, and by ail means a well-constructed pond for the 
birds to w^asii in, etc. Those in rabbit-infested country wril find the most 
valuable item of food available at small cost. In the neighbourhood of 
butter factories and creameries separator milk, which has a high feeding 
value, is to be obtained at a nominal figure. Green food should be 
grown ill abundance, and the general food should include bran and 
pollard, and ground grain of all sorts. Potatoes may, if cheap, form a 
considerable portion of the fare. Ducks need but little space, but, al- 
tiiougli they may be stocked much heavier than fowls, the practice of 
shifting to new ground, wliile the old ground is spelled by cropping, 
should be observed. Light netting hurdles, two feet high, are all that are 
needed to confine the birds, and these hurdles may be made so that the 
small posts can be pulled up without unfastening the netting, removed, 
and refixed in a short time. The houses should be long, low, and cool, 
and of very cheap construction. Thatch is very good, but, as I need 
hardly point out, is dangerous in this land of bush fires. Ducks are not 
troubled with vermin as fowls are, and there is , less occasion for iroii 
houses. A cool house is what is required. 

Do not forget to guard agamst foxes, cats, stray dogs, etc. Keep 
good watch" dog, and on signs of danger set gin and other' traps. 'For 
hawks, erect a' few posts 10 feet' high, and on the top of each place a 
rabbit or dog trap chained .to the post. Hawks select such a spot ,to alight 
upon while inspecting your stock. 

HArCHING AKB EeAEIHG DuCKLIN'GS. 

■ ,,The:'efg 0 ':'inay be set, under'hens'or turkeys where only a few hundred; 
' .or'.less are required. For operations ,o.n’.a large scale,. use incubators, 
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running them at a degree lower temperature than for hens. The tiieniio- 
meter must be accurate, and this is the trouble. Hatch otherwise as 
directed by incubator manufacturer, and let the ducklings alone for from 
20 to 24 hours after hatching. 

Even when hatched by a careful hen, it is the better practice to 
remove the ducklings when dry, and place in a small box until readv for 
the first feed. With large numbers, they may be put in a foster motlier, 
using but little heat, not more than 70 degrees. They do excellently 
ill a cool mother, provided with small runs, which should be placed in dry, 
■well-drained ground. Feed little and often, and give water or milk and 
water regularly, but not too much, nor leave it long, as the ducklings may 
over-indiilge. Place the food and water.so that the ducklings cannot 
tread in either. To this end small wire gratings or grids may be made. 
Various sizes are required for different-sized ducklings, to enable them to 
thrust their heads, but not bodies, through to the food and drink. They 
will then remain dry and clean, and will thrive all the better. Long sheds 
about ten feet wide, as used in England, are certainly the most con¬ 
venient for rearing for table purposes. Partitions made of boarding 
about 18 inches high and movable are used, and the ducklings kept in 
flocks of 50—a 6-ft. space is ample until half-grouni. Market duck¬ 
lings require little, if any, exercise, and should be kept on clean straw 
(such as wheat chaff), and on no account frightened. A variety of food 
may be used, as long as it is of good quality—the selection being largely 
governed by price. In using separator or skim milk it is better to mix it with 
the soft food—if given as a drink the bird may get sore eyes, and should 
the milk go sour when the ducklings have been acciistomecl to sweet 
milk, there will be trouble. Various foods are recommended, and wdieii 
the business is undertaken on a large scale the cost of the 
respective foods is an item which requires careful con¬ 
sideration. A hand mill is a convenience, so that barley, 
oats, wheat, etc., can be ground and mixed as desired. Clear 
but untainted eggs from the incubator may be well beaten with milk and 
used for moistening oatmeal, barley meal, or even bread crumbs ; the latter 
is excellent for the first week, and is really not as expensive as it appears. 
The second week, mix a little shredded meat, or liver, and soup with the 
■foods. Keep clean grit and. sharp sand in abundance at all times. Cut, 
green food, well chaffed, will be consumed in quantity. ' Keep up careful 
and moderate feeding, observing great ■ regularity, and the birds will 
come^ along in a gratifying manner. Add .more meat to the mash as the 
birds grow, the American.practice being to add the meat gradually, ■uiit'ii 
say, at six weeks, it forms one-tenth part of the food. Many breeders mix 
carefully washed and dried' coarse, sharp sand with the food from the 
start, and the- general practice of supplying chicks and ducklings with 
sand' for' a first 'feed is a ■go.od o^ne. Feed 'about every ,twm to-.twm .and^a 
half hours. 

By carefully 'following the above -suggestions the majority of the 
birds should, at from 8 to. 9 weeks, be in'-prime condition, and averaging 
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not less than 5 lb., frequently more. A little experience will ensure heavier 
weights, and such birds will find a ready sale locally, and will also be well 
suited for export. The cost of rearing depends on the rearer, and can be 
kept much lower than is generally stated. The profits, of course, depend 
likewise on the individual. 

A great deal more might he written on this subject, but sufficient has 
been said to ensure success. Make it the golden rule in breeding duck¬ 
lings for market to get them in prime condition at the earliest moment, and 
then market them. If all things are carefully attended to profit must 
result. Remember, however, that, all things said and done—in duck¬ 
breeding, a,s in every other industry—there is one central pivot, which 
guides, controls, and takes the strains and stresses oi the whole, and 
on which success or otherwise depends, and that pivot is the individual. 
This is the great secret we hear so much of, and which resolves itself into 
the proper application of knowledge and information nowadays readily 
obtainable. 


ROSEWORTHY E0G«LAY1MG COMPETITION, 1905-6- 

By "W'. R. Day. 

Although the weather during the past month cannot be said to have 
been conducive to good laying, it is satisfactory to note that the fair start 
made by the fowls has been maintained, as a gradual increase in number 
of eggs laid has taken place, instead of a failing off, as was the case last 
year for a number of weeks after the arrival of the birds. Owing to the 
almost continuous light sho^wers experienced, the yards have remained in 
a damp condition, but as the soil is of a porous nature the water soon 
soaks away, so that the yards are never in a sloppy condition. As there 
is always a fair quantity of litter about, the fowls are able to keep almost 
dry-footed. There should, therefore, be little risk of any sickness result¬ 
ing from the dampness prevailing. With the exception of one hen suffer¬ 
ing from rheumatisni' all are in a fine,, he,althy condition, though several 
are going through their moult. Two of the birds in Pen 28, after hav¬ 
ing laid a few eggs here, have shown a desire to remain on the nest, but 
as the weather is hardly suitable for broodiness a few days in solitary 
confinemeiat will' probably be sufficient, to cool their desire to sit. 

The total number of eggs laid for the first month of the competition 
up to and including'June 1% is T, 347,. and' compares more than favour¬ 
ably with the number laid during the corresponding period of last year,. 
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which was 549, thus showing an increase of 798. The following table 
gives the record of each pen: — 


Pen. 

Breed. 

;^Competitor. 

Eggs Laid 
for Month. 

1 

White Leghorn 

C- W. L. Muecke ... 


•28 

2 

White Leghorn 

A. H. Padman 


97 

3 

White Leghorn 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards 


14 

4 

White Leghorn 

Kia Ora Poultry Yards 


26 

5 

White Leghorn 

Thos. Parish 


11 

6 

White Leghorn 

Ontario Egg Farm ... 


99 

/ 

White Leghorn 

J. Von Bertouch 


27 

S 

White Leghorn 

Leonard C. Bobbie ... 


11 

9 

White Leghorn 

Briarleigh Poultry Yards 


16 

10 

White Leghorn 

Chas. Foot 


14 

11 

White Leghorn 

Allowah Poultry Farm 


60 

12 

White Leghorn 

A. E. Kinnear 

_ 

24 

13 

Silver Wyandotte 

Piralilla Egg Farm ... 


41 

14 

Silver Wyandotte 

W. A. E. Smith 


26 

15 

Silver Wyandotte 

Norman Brookman ... 


36 

16 

Silver Wyandotte ... j 

John G. Balfour 


93 

17 

Silver Wyandotte 

D. W. Bartlett 


73 

18 

Silver Wyandotte 

Hector J- Bobbie ... 


83 

19 

Silver Wyandotte 

Yenda Poultry Yards 


61 

20 

Golden Wyandotte 

P. W. Mellor 


52 

21 

White Wyandotte 

Chas. Wright 


50 

22 

White Wyandotte 

J. & A. Gibbons 


46 

23 

24 

Blacb Orpington 

Black Orpington 

Utility Poultry Yards 

F. J. Wimble 


23 

90 

25 

Black Orpington 

W. F. Krummell 


24 

26 

Black Orpington 

Jas. Francis 


8 

27 

Buff Orpington 

R. Laidlaw 


49 

28 

White Orpington 

Norman Brookman ... 


54 

29 

Minorcas 

Penglase Bros. 


7 

30 

Black Andalusian 

W. F. Evenden 


36 

31 

White Leghorn 

H. Dix 


68 





1,347 


The feeding has been on the following lines:—7 a.m., hot mash, 
bran and pollard ; 12 noon, green feed and bone, or a little grain thrown 
into the litter; 4.30, grain, in the shaj^e of wheat, maize, and oats. The 
quantities of grain given the different breeds vary from 30 to 44 oz. per 
day, and a variation also takes place in pens of the same breed. This 
is due to the fact that those birds that are laying require more than those 
that are not laying, and, again, some birds will consume more feed than 
the others. For instance, the White Leghorns consume from 30 up to 
331- oz. per pen for the day ; Wyandottes, Minorcas, Andalusians, 38 oz.; 
and Orpingtons, 44. oz. per pen daily ; the total quantity of food con¬ 
sumed daily being 71 lb. 6 oz., as against 65 fe. 4 oz. used during the first 
week, and a further increase in quantity will probably take place as the 
energy of the hens becomes taxed to a greater degree. 
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RESULTS-OF 

ROSEWORTHY EGG-LAYIIMG COMPETITION^ 1904-05. 

The following short remane of operations and results in connection 
with the ahoTe competition may be of interest to some. This coiiipeti- 
tioHj which is the second proinote‘-l by the Royal xVgricnltiirai and Horti¬ 
cultural Society of South Australia, w^as started on May 15, 1904, and- 
finished on May 14, 1905, with 31 pens, representing the following 
breeds: —White Leghorn, 5 pens; Brown Leghorn, 3 pens ; Buff Leg¬ 
horn, 3 pens: White AYyandotte, 2 pens; Golden Wyandotte, 2 pens; 
Silver Wyandotte, 2 pens ; Black Orpington, 3 pens : Buff Orpington, 2 
pens: Minorca, 3 pens; Silver Cainpine, 2 pens; and 1 pen each of Black 
lianibiirg, Laiigsiian, Black Spanish, and Ancona. 


Pen. ' 

Owner. 

Breed. 

Weight of Fowls at 

Eggs 

Arrival. 

Finish. 

. Laid. 




lbs. 

oz. 

lbs, 

oz. 


1 

Mrs. S. Butler ... 

White Leghorn 

21 

13 

2.3 

0 

1,020 

2 

T. E. Crompton 

Whiite Leghorn 

29 

5 

29 

0 

742 

i ' 

W. S. &T. E. Dean .. 

White Leghorn 

30 

8 

30 

0 

^ 598 

4 

Sunnyhurst .Egg Farm .. 

White Leghorn 

23 

6 

26 

0 

1,251 

5 

A. H. & J. E. Padman ... 

White Leghorn 

23 

14 

24 

0 

707 

6 

W. ,D. & L. T. Ham matt 

Brown Leghorn 

19 

10 

22 

0 

598 

7 

H„. P. Marshall. 

Browrn Leghorn 

21 

6 

25 

0 

1 721 

8 

J, Hunter, Jim. 

Broivu Leghorn 

21 

0, 

23 

0 

501 

9 : 

C. Foot M.. 

Buff Leghorn 

16 

5 

19 

s 

928 

10 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards 

Buff Leghorn 

21 

7 

23 

0 

: 748 

11 I 

T. ,E. Y'elland .. 

Buff Leghorn 

21 

5 

24 

0 

i 668 

12 ^ 

W. 0. Bennett ... 

White Wyandotte 

23 

12 

27 

0 

■ 682 

13 

H. M. Pugh ... 

White Wy’andotte 

24 

. 8 

29 

0 

531 

14 

P. W. Melior. 

Golden Wyandotte 

23 

5 

28 

0 

436 

lr5 

L. H. Moecke ... 

Golden Wyandotte 

IS 

14 

24 

0 

521 

16 i 

T. B. Robson & Son 

Silver Wyandotte 

26 

10 

31 

0 

i 660 

17 ! 

W. A. E. Smith 

Silver Wyandotte 

22 

13 

26 

0 

1 950 

18 ■ 

, J. G. Balfour 

Buff Orpington 

ii 

12 

36 

0 

750 

19"! 

B. Laidlaw 

Buff Orpington 

I 35 

4 

: 35 

0 

. 643 

20 ' 1 

Chart Tra,ding Co. 

j Black Orpington 

i 34 

4 

: 36 

0 

712 

21, 1 

i A. H. Tyler', ... ' 

j Black Orpington 

i 28 

9 

30 

0 

1 937 . 

22 'i 

F. J,. Wimble ... 

1 Black Orpington 

1 43 

4 

3S 

0 

: 626 

.23 

J. Bower 

' Minorca 

i 27 

12 

29 

0 

316 - 

'24 

Penglase Bros. ... ' 

Minorca 

1 22 

2 

26 

0 

: 937 

2,5 

'Alfalfa Poiiliry Y'ards 

! Minorca 

; 26 

rj 

27 

0 

1 616 

26 

r J. H. Hobbs . 

Silver Cainpine 

! 21 

4 

23 

0 

1 499 

'27 

J. J. Smith , 

Silver Campine 

: 21 

0 : 

21 

0 

520 

28^ 

!' ■ P. & A. .Fulw'ood 

Black Hamburg 

1 17 

2 

18 

0 

1 700 

29 

i ll. Hassell' .. 

Langshan 

I 34 

0 i 

36 

0 ^ 

793 

30' 

J. Kluge 

Black Spanish 

IS 

6 : 

21 

0 1 

616 

,' 31' ■ 

,Br.'H., H. Russell 

!' '' ' 

: Ancona 

; 16 

10 : 

20 

0 j 

1 

786 

21,713' 


. The six White Legiiorns from the Sunnylmrst Egg Farm, Clarendon 
.'(W. L. Wiiiiaiiis, owner), laid 1,251 eggs, or an average of 208i each, for 
the year, and v’.oii the first prize of £10 for largest number' of eggs laid, 
and also the 'first prize of £10 for' highest market value, which was £3' 
14,s. Icl. The second prize, of £5,,for number laid, was also won by 
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White Leghorns, with 1,020, owned by Mrs. Butler, Ridleyton North. 
The second prize, of <£5, for value, and third prize, of ^2, for number 
of eggs laid, was won by Mr. W. A. E. Smith':; Silver Wyandottes. The 
Orpingtons and Minorcas also laid fairly well. The site selected for the 
pens at the Roseworthy Agricultural College was an excellent one in 
every sense of the word, as a plantation of carob tree^/Ceratonia siliqua) 
of good growth was so divided as to enclose three or four trees in each 
pen, which measured 24 ft. x 24 ft. The trees are useful in that- they shel¬ 
ter the fowls to a great extent from the cold, rough weather of winter, and 
also provide good shade during the hot weather. The extreme tempera¬ 
ture early in the year, ranging from 107° to 119°, killed a large num¬ 
ber of fowls all through the country, but not one of the competition 
fowls succumbed. The total death roll during the year was five, but 
otherwise the fowls kept in good health right through, and were returned 
to their various owners in the same healthful condition in which they were 
received at the beginning of the contest. The feeding has been con¬ 
ducted on much the same lines right through the year regarding the Cj[uan- 
tities given, although the variety has been changed according to the sea¬ 
son, maize, peas, and oats being used for grain feed during the colder 
weather, and wheat, oats, and torrefied barley during the wanner 
period. The morning meal, given at 7 o'clock, was a mash of bran and 
pollard, of 2 to 1 proportion, on four mornings, with 8 !b. of liver boiled 
and crushed, added, which was then mixed with the sou|. in which the 
livers had been boiled ; on the other three mornings of the week hot 
water only was used for mixing. The quantities per pen varied from 
15 oz. to 24 oz., according to the breed of fowl. The midday meal con¬ 
sisted of crushed bone and meat scraps, about 3 oz. per pen, with 6 oz. 
of green feed, such as milk thistles, cabbage leaves, rape, silver beet, 
lucerne, and pie melon, a change being made each day when possible. 
The evening meal of grain was given at the rate of 54 oz. to 8 oz. per pen. 
The quality of all food used has been of the very best obtainable ; nothing 
musty or stale or withered has been used at any time. Fresh water 
daily, in clean vessels, and a good supply of grit and charcoal always 
available, have helped to provide a bill of fare apparently agreeable to 
the fowls. The weights of the fowls show an average increase of 5^ oz. 
per head. This should certainly dispel any notions as to the fowls being 


either over or under fed. 

Value of eggs laid (average price, 7d. per dozen) ... £58 7 4 
Cost of feed ... ... ... ... ... ... 28 4 2 


Total profit. ... ...• ... ... ... £30 3 2 

Value of eggs per hen per year ... ... ... £0 6 3 

Cost of feed ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 3 0 


Profit per hen of ... ... ... ... £0 3 3 
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LIME MITROGEN. 

From The Journal of the Board of Agricidture, England. 

The discovery of a means of fixing the free nitrogen of the air in a 
way which makes it available as a mannre was referred to in an earlier 
number of The Journal of the Board of Agriculture (England), (March, 
1904, p. 506). The method employed by the inventor, Dr. Frank, is to 
obtain, in the first place, nitrogen from the atmosphere by passing air 
through vertical retorts or cylinders containing copper shavings, and 
heated to a temperature of about 400° C. In passing through these 
cylinders the oxygen of the air is taken up by the copper, and the nitro¬ 
gen is conveyed in pipes to a retort, which is heated by an electric fur¬ 
nace to 700-900° C., and filled with calcium carbide. The nitrogen is 
absorbed by the carbide, and forms calcium cyananiide. The crude pro¬ 
duct, known in Germany as lime nitrogen (Kalkstickstoff), takes the form 
of a black powder, similar to basic slag, and contains about 20 per cent, 
of nitrogen. It is at present only being manufactured on a small scale, 
but if it can be produced cheaply enough it is likely to be a competitor 
to nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. One important factor in 
its manufacture seems to be the possession of a cheap means of produc¬ 
ing electricity, as calcium carbide, the substance with w^hich the nitrogen 
•is combined, is made by heating chalk and some form of carbon in an 
electric furnace. Experiments to test the manurial properties of this 
substance were carried out in 1901-3 by Professors Gerlacii and Wagner 
at the experiment stations at Darmstadt, Posen, and elsewhere,, and 
Dr. Gerlach put the comparative effect of lime nitrogen at 74 per cent, 
of that of nitrates. On some land and under certain conditions it was 
found to be'injurious, ■ for instance, when applied as a top dressing to 
quite young plants, and again on land inclined to sourness. Dr. Frank, 
of the Cyan-id' Geselhchaft, gives the following directions in regard to 
the use of this material:—(1) The amount applied should be from 1 to 2-J- 
cwt, per acre, according to the condition' of the soil: (2) it should be 
mixed wit,li about twice the quantity of dry earth; and (3) it should be 
'broad.castecl a week or a fortnight before seeding, and the soil immedi¬ 
ately lightly ploughed so as to bury the manure tO' a depth of 3-5 inches. 

' During the past year a number of experiments have been carried 
out wit,h this material, and the results show that lime nitrogen is likely 
tf3 prove ,a satisfactory nitrogenous manure. 


NITROGEI^-GATHEHIMG BACTERIA. 

As previously announced, samples of the cultures of nitimgen-gather- 
ing bacteria w-ere obtained from the Department of. Agriculture of the 
United States of A,m,erica for experiment in this State., Cultures for red, 
clover and for peas were obtained, and ,arrangements were made to test 
the former at Mount Ganibier, Millicent, and Conmurra, and the latter 
at Mount ' Gainbier and at Gumeracha..' 'With"'■ the" exception of 
the last - named locality, ■ ' the work has beer , undertaken 
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by members of the Agricultural Bureau, while at Giiiiie- 
raciia the South Australian Company are carrying out the ex¬ 
periment under the direction of the Secretary for x4griculture. Although 
the wet weather expe.rienced during the month of June has caused con¬ 
siderable delay, it is anticipated that by the time this appeal's all the 
plots will have been sown. The following is an outline of the scheme of 
the experiments : —- 


1 

Plot 1. , 

Soil and Seed Untreated. 

No Manure. 

Plot 6. 

Soil and Seed Untreated. 
Manured with cwt. per acre Bone 
Super. 

Plot 2. ' 

Seed Treated. j 

1| cwt. per acre Bone Super. ; 

75 lb. Nitrate Soda. 

Plot 7. 

Seed Treated. 

No Manure. 

Plot 3. 

Seed Treated. 
cwT, per acre Bone Super. 

Plot S. 

Soil Treated. 

IJ cwt. per acre Bone Super. 

Plot 4. 

Soil Treated. 

IJ cwt. per acre Bone Super. 

75 lb. Nitrate Soda. 

Plot 9. 

Soil Treated. 

No jManure. 

Plot 5. 

Soil and Seed Untreated. 

IJ cwt. per acre Bone Super. 

75 lb. Nitrate Soda. 

Plot 19. 

Soil and Seed Untreated. 

No Manure. 


Plots in each case are approximately one-sixth of an acre, with path 
between each. The actual measurements of the plots vary according to the 
shape of the whole block. 

It will be seen that these experiments cover more than general tests of 
the value of inoculation with nitrogen bacteria. Plots 1 and 10 are 
duplicates of each other, the seed being put in without any treatment and 
without manure. Plot 6 should show the benefit of the application of a 
pliosphatic manure, and Plot 5 the value, if an}^ of the addition of nitro¬ 
gen, in the form of nitrate of soda. Plots 7 and 9 compare with Plots 
1 and 10, but in one instance the seed has first been moistened with the 
preparation containing the nitrogen-gathering bacteria, and in the other 
some soil similarly treated has been applied.' In the same way Plots 
3 and 8 compare with Plot 6, and Plots 2 and 4 with Plot 5. 

It must be remembered in connection with these experiments: — 

(1) That if sufficient bacteria are naturally present in the soil the 
treatment may show no increase in the crop ; (2) that the crop will only 
■ be. benefited by . the. action of'the -bacteria in the absence of .a natural 
supply fof nitrates in the soil; and (3) that without a sufficient supply of 
phosphates in the soil the bacteria will have no beneficial effect. 
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FARWl ACCOUNTS. 
fConthmed from 'j}ci(jt (iS2.) 

By F. W. Russack. 

Now and again we hear of a wonderful system of accounts so per¬ 
fect that at ten minutes' notice the user can tell you not only his exact 
financial position, but also his profit up to date. Such a system may suit 
a grocer or a draper, whose turnover is frequent, whose profits accumu¬ 
late regularly and constantly, and whose books are kept by a clerk em¬ 
ployed for the purpose. With the farmer, however, the case is quite 
different. His turnover is not frequent, nor are his profits regular and 
constant. He has to wait at least twelve months for his returns, and 
it is not until his crops are harvested or his wool in bales that he can 
speak with any degree of certainty of his gains or losses. Moreover, the 
average farmer has comparatively few entries to make, and he wants the 
final results of his bookkeeping only once a year. Still, even this pre¬ 
sents difficulties that the ordinary business man does not know in prac¬ 
tice. It is much easier to keep books that call for constant and regular 
attention than to keep those in which entries are made only occasionally. 
The farmer has his own special needs in the way of accounts. The com¬ 
plex methods and numerous columns suited to other lines of business are 
directly opposed to the nature of his calling. What he wants is a system 
of accounts that must be— 

L Based on simple entries made at odd times; 

2. Suited to his business as a farmer; and 

3. Capable of a complete analysis once a year, preparatory to draw¬ 

ing up the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account. 

As these notes are written for those who have no previous know¬ 
ledge of the subject, it will be necessary, before outlining a system of 
accounts fulfilling the above requirements, to furnish the learners with 
explanations and illustrations of the definitions and rules of ordinary 
bookkeeping. The following instructions should be very carefully 
studied. 

Accounts are brief records of business transactions. They may be 
considered' under the following heads: — 

I. Cash Account 

II. Bank Account. 

III. Real Accounts. 

IT. Personal Accounts. 

V. Nominal Accounts. 

I. Cash Account. 

The two sides of a Cash Account are marked ‘‘'Dr.'' and “Cr," respec¬ 
tively, being placed on' the left side and “Cr." on the right side. 

Dr. means debtor, and really denotes a person who- owes-" something. 
'“Cr.'' means creditor, and denotes a person to. whom something is owed. 
In keeping a Cash Account the following rules-should be. observed:_ 
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1. Write on the ‘‘Dr.” side the date and the amount of money you 
have on starting. 


Dr. 


1904. 


Jan. 1 To Capital ... ... ... 

1 £100 4 


Before every entry made on the '‘Dr.” side write the word "To.” 

2. Put on the "Dr.” side all the entries for money that "comes in” 
and nothing more. In making an entry, write the name of the person 
from whom you receive the money, or some other words to show how you 
obtain it. 

3. On the "Cr.” side put all the entries for all the money that “goes 
out” ; that is, all the money you pay away. 

4. At the end of a certain period it becomes necessary to balance 
the account. This is done as follows: — 

(1) Add up both sides. 

(2) Find the difference. 

This is called the balance, and if your records are correct it 
should be equal to the cash in your possession at the time. 
When there is no difference between the two sides of an 
account they may be added up and ruled off. There is then 
no balance to bring down, and the account is said to be 
“closed,” 

(3) Enter the balance on the lighter side of your Cash Account, 
and see that the totals on the "Dr.” and "Cr.” side agree 
before you write them in with ink. 

(4) Rule off and bring the balance down to the opposite side, and 

below the double line, using as a date the first day of the 
new period. When there is only a single line left on the 
page, a new heading is made on the next or some other page, 
and the totals are carried forward to it. 

A balance that is first entered on the "Or.” side and then brought 
down to the "Dr.” side is called a "debit balance.” 

It should be remembered that in a Cash Account the balance must 
always fall on the "Or,” side. If it does not, then you have spent more 
money than you had to spend ; which is impossible. 

II. Bank (Current Account.) 

A Bank Account is kept in an exactly similar manner to a Cash 
Account. The balance represents the amount you have in the bank at 
the time. In the Bank Account, as in the Cash Account, the balance 
should fall on the "Cr.” side; but it is possible for your Bank Account to 
show a balance on the "Dr.” side if the banker is willing to allow you an 
"overdraft.” '■ 

Suppose a farmer has the following memoranda in his Pocket 
Book:-™'' 
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1905. 


Jan. 1. Cash in hand 

.£305 

18 

11 

Jan. 3, Sold bull for cash ... 

15 

0 

0 

Jan. 8. Paid rent for half-year, cash . 

25 

0 

0 

Jan. 10. Sold wheat for cash 

125 

10 

10 

Jan. 15. Opened cnrrent account at bank, paying 




in ... . 

400 

0 

0 

Jan. 17. Bought wagon, by cheque 1 ... ... 

45 

0 

0 

Jan, 25. Paid household expenses, cheque 2 

15 

0 

0 

Jan. 28. Sold sheep for cash 

30 

15 

0 

Jan. 30. Paid into bank, cnrrent account 

50 

0 

0 

Jan. 31. Paid wages, cheque 3 

10 

0 

0 

Jan. 31. Paid taxes, cheque 4 

2 

10 

0 

Jan. 31. Drew cheque 5, for cash ... 

10 

0 

0 

These could be written np thus: — 





Dr. Cash Account (John Pi'osper). Cr. 


1905. 




;:1905. 






Jan. 

1 : To Capital ...i 1 

305 

IS 

11 i| Jau. 

s 

By Rent 


1 25 

0 

0 


3: ,, Bull : 

i.i 

0 

0 „ 

15 : ,, Bank fcur- 






10 ^ Wheat ...: 

125 

10 

10 

i reatA/c... 


i AOO 

0 

0 


28 i ,, Sheep I 

30 

15 

0 ii ,, 

30 1 

5J •>'> 

Balance 


' 50 

0 

0 


31 ,, Cheque o ... 

10 

0 

Oil „ 

i 


: 12 

4 

.A 


\ : 

1487 ; 

4 : 

9 h I 

■ i 

£ 

487 ; 

4 

9 

1905. 

\ ; 


1 1 




j 



Feb, 

1 To Balance 

12 

1 4i 

9|' 1 

H 1 


i 


i 

i 

1 


Bank fCurrent A.ccount). 


1905.1 '1 


1905.: .,i i 

■ 


Jan. 15 1 To Cash ...' 

400 0 i 0 i 

Jau. 17 ‘ By Cheque 1 A i 

45 : 0 

0 

30 1 „ , ...i i 

50 0 1 0 I 

,, ^25! „ 2.; 1 

15 1 0 

0 

. i ; 1 


„ 311 ,, 3. j 

10 ; 0 

0 


1 : j 

„ '31'! „ 4...; I 

2:10 

0 



„ ^311 „ 5..; ! 

10 ! 0 

0 

i 1 : i 

' ; 

,, 1 3! ,, Balance 

367 1 10 

0 

1 i is 

450 ; Oi o| 

1 ! . 

1 

i 

450 0 

0 

Feb. j 1 j 'To .Balance ...i £| 

' ■ ' ' ^ 1 

367 10 : 0 

^ 1 

,j 

.. 

' 1 

1 


Every fanner should keep a Cash Account,' even if he attempts 
nothing more in the way of bookkeeping.. Most farmers have a Banking 
■Account 3 , and look to the Bank Passbook as supplying the place of a Cash 
Account.'' Now, if a farmer decided:.— 

i: To. pay every, penny into'the bank as he received it; 

2. 'To, keep a record of his receipts; and 

3. To make all payments by. 'Cheque, .,,,■■." 

then the Passboo,k, together with connterfoils of the cheques' drawn, and 
the record of 'Ms receipts, would enable'him to 'trace his cash, and"'write 
up an accoii,iit of it at the end of the year. This, however, is a practice 
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that cannot be recommended. It is much simpler and more businesslike 
to keep a Cash Account and a Bank Account, both regularly written up 
to date, and balanced at the end of each month. 

III. Real Accounts ob Accounts of Peopeety. 

These accounts have a name which explains itself; for example, 
Capital Account, Implement Account, Live Stock Account, etc. 

Real Accounts must be distinguished from accounts of persons or 
Personal Accounts, as the}^ are called. In dealing with Real Accounts, 
the following rules must be observed: — 

1. Each account must be opened on the /'Dr.” side, just as in the 
Cash Account, /.c., by entering the amount and value of the goods of that 
particular account which you have in hand, just as if you were paying it 
into the account. 

2. After the first entry all goods, stock, etc., which “come into” a par¬ 
ticular account are entered on the “Dr.” side, while all goods, stock, etc., 
which “go out” are entered on the “Cr.” side. 

3. The final entry (which is not given in a Cash Account) is made 

by stating* the amount and value of the goods or stock which remain in 
hand at the close of the year. This entry, with the final date, is put on 
the side. 

4. The account is now balanced. As before, the balance will fall on 
the lighter side, which may be either the "Dr.'’ or “Cr.” side. In the 
case of a Real Account, the balance represents a gain or a loss. If the 
balance falls on the “Cr.” side of a Real Account it represents a loss ; if 
the balance falls on the “Dr.” side it rei^resents a gain. In both cases the 
balance is carried to the Profit and Loss Account. 

5. The value of goods left at the end of the period, and entered as 
the final entry, is brought down below the balanced account to the oppo¬ 
site side (“Dr.”), with the first date of the new period, and forms the 
opening of the account for the next year. 

Example of a Real Account: — 

Dr. JAve Stock Account, Cr. 


1905. 







1905. 




Ap r. 

1 

To ValuatioB... 


268 

10 

6 

Apr. 8 

By Sheep sold , 

120 0 

0 


6 

,, Cows bought 


80 

0 

0 

,, i 16 

„ Cows „ i 

28 0 

0 


13 

,, Bull „ 


20 

0 

0 

22 

„ Pigs „ 


40 0 

0 


25 

,, Sheep ,, 


100 

0 

0 

„ !26 

u Calf „ 


0 10 

0 


1/31 

,, Feed 


20 

0 

0 

„ 1/31 

„ Butter „ 


2 0 

0 


1/31 

,, Labor 


8 

0 

0 

„ 31 

„ Valuation 


260 0 

0 


1/31 

,, Veterinary 

i 

2 

2 

0 


„ B al a nc e 





' 







(loss) ... 


00 

14) 

6 




£ 

00 

! 12 

6 




498' 12 

6 

May 

I 

1 To Valuation 

£ 

260 

. , 1 
1 O' 

i , ' 

0 



i I 

j 

I 

1 


The next article will deal with Personal Accounts, Nominal Ac¬ 
counts, and Balance Sheets. 

/"To be conttmied.) 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON SEEDING OPERATIONS 
AND EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN 1905-1906. 

By Arthur J. Perkins,, Principal Roseworthy Agricultural College. 

Early seeding operations having terminated towards the beginning 
of June, it is now possible to give some brief account of them, together 
with a general plan of the experimental work that has been under- 

taken. 

General Weather Conditions. 

Although ill the end, general weather conditions have in this season 
proved highly favourable to the seeding and early growth of cereal 
crops, there were times earlier in the year when the question of success or 
partial failure, may have been said to have hung in the balance. In every 


sense the summer proved abnormal ; 

with the exception 

of January 

was almost rainless. The falls recorded at the College from November 
to March 31 are appended below: — 

November 2 

. 0-48 


November 3 

. 0*22 


November 4 

. 0*17 



— 

0*87 

December 

nil 


January 2 . 

. 0*05 


January 3 

. 1*09 


January 4 

. 0*10 


January 15 

. 0*12 


January 29 

. 0*91 



— 

2*27 

February 12 . 

. 0*04 


February 23 . 

. 0*09 



— 

0*13 

March 4 

. 0*08 



— 

0*08 

Five summer months 


3*35 


Thus there were practically three rainless months—December, Feb¬ 
ruary, and March; and four, if we bear in mind that the November 
rain, coming early in the month as it did, had almost the effect of an 
October fail. On the other hand, January was without doubt exception- 
aEy wet. Nevertheless, the intervals of drought, both before and after this 
month, were so extended in length as to altogether neutralise what advan¬ 
tages, miffht otherwise' have accrued from these heavy falls. Summer crops 
.may be said to have failed more or less'Completely. WTth these, however, 
we are not for the present concerned; it is not so with the impress of' the 
drought on the fallows. It was much to our disadvantage that the bulk 
of the land under bare fallow in such a season should have been poor and 
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light ill cliaiactei. The difficulties of working such land satisfactoihly in 
dry summers is only too well known to those who have had to handle 
niallee country. It is practically impossible to avoid overworking, and 
at the same time keep the fallows clean. The surface soil wears down to 
a dust-like consistency, and never forms a crust, with the result that all 
deep-rooted weeds are extremely difficult to eradicate, once they have got 
a firm hold of the ground. Nor did the January rains help us much in 
this direction, for the soil, dry and open as it was, appeared capable of 
absorbing an endless supply of moisture, and the high temperature that 
accompanied these fails dissipated into the atmosphere with great rapidity 
what did reach the ground. And, indeed, had it been otherwise, occu¬ 
pied at the time with the press of a heavy harvest, it is doubtful whether 
we should have been in a position to take full advantage of these late 
rains. In brief, wherever the land was light the summer condition of 
the fallows was not satisfactory; in heavy soils, on the other hand, sum¬ 
mer tillage was generally of good character. 

On the April fall depends much of the success of the season in these 
districts ; and at one time it very much appeared that it would fail us ; 
the April fail is recorded below: — 

April 3 ... 0*45 

April 8 0*08 

April 10 0*07 

April 11 ... . 0*23 

April 12 ... 0*04 

April 24 1-10 

April 25 ... 0*10 

April 27 0*03 

The rains that fell early in the month were insufficient to start seed¬ 
ing operations, particularly after a summer in which the germination of 
weeds on the fallows had been so meagre. Moreover, whatever may be 
the advantages of early seeding, it is generally recognised here that early 
April is Just a shade too early for anything but green crops. The fall 
of the 24th was, however, highly seasonable, and enabled us to proceed 
with seeding operations under fairly satisfactory 'conditions. Since then 
we have registered 2*24 inches in May, and up to June 26 1*53 inches. 
The weather has generally been mild and favourable to the growth of 
early crops. Feed, however, is backward and short, mainly owing to 
the insufficiency of the April fall after an unusually dry summer. 

Catch Crops. 

It would not appear that the value of catch crops is sufficiently recog¬ 
nised here, or more correctly, perhaps, the feeding of live stock has not 
as yet become sufficiently part and parcel of our farming to render obvious 
the value of what catch crops can be made to intervene between our 
main crops. In proportion to the area of land yearly left out of culti¬ 
vation, the number of live stock kept on the College farm is fairly con- 
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siclerable, and to keep them well supplied with food it becomes necessary 
to utilise the land available to its full capacity, and in this direction catch 
crops on the stubbles are alway^s advantageous. They can be put in at 
very little expense, and return generally far more feed than natural pas¬ 
ture. For this purpose rape is a very general favourite, and rightly so 
too : it is hardy, responding well to but slight tillage, and grows very 
satisfactorily in the cold months of the year. 

On March 23, about 27 acres of the held known as Ebsary's A were 
sown with the following mixture: — 

Dwarf Essex rape, 10 lb. per acre. 

White nnistard, -f lb. per acre. 

Crimson clover, 31 Tb. per acre. 

About 10 acres of the same field were sown to crimson clover alone at 
the rate of 10 F). to the acre. In both cases the seeding was rather 
heavy, but owing to iiiicertainty as to weather conditions it was thought 
better to force the seeding a bit rather than run the risk of thin germi¬ 
nation . 

ik wet April may usually be Mokecl upon as essential to complete 
success ill such crops, and with a wet April we were not favoured this sea¬ 
son. Nevertheless, both rape and mustard are making very satisfactory 
progress, being knee-deep in places. They will be fed down for the first 
time early in July. Part of the field in wdiich this.crop is placed was 
broken up as fallow with a multi-furrow plough in 1903. Wherever 
this plough had been used the wheat crop in. 1904- was poor and thin 
when compared with the rest of the field ; and curiously enough to-day, 
ill July, 1905, the rape is poor wherever the wheat was poor and strong 
where the wheat crop \vas good. 

The growth of the crimson clover, though good, is less forward than 
that of the rape. It is probable that this plant, even more than the 
rape, is in need of favourable autumn weather to make strong winter 
growth. Whether or not crimson clover is at ail likely to prove a useful 
catch crop in this district is a question that has yet to be settled. On 
present appearances, I should be inclined to decide the question in the 
affirmative. It is, perhaps, a matter for regret that we did not think 
of testing side by side vetches, for it is possible that the latter crop 
might succeed were the clover to fail. In any case the advantage 
of being able to make use of some leguminous crop or other in addition 
to the reliable rape crop cannot be too strongly emphasised. 

Ensilage Ceop. 

'As a rule, in the past 'it' has been the practice here to fill 'the silo 
pits from ■'tile w'eediest 'portions ■ of the standing crops, or from rank, 
'Spontaneous growth for which, no other use could be found. • Now, whilst, 
on the whole, ■ this■ is a practice that can be' recommended'as useful and 
ecoiiomical,,'it'.'does ■ not'always .yield 'the best of ensilage.' Without, 
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therefore, wishing to discard it altogether, it was determined this year 
to at least partly fill the pits with a rank crop specially sown for the 
purpose. In any well-conceived plan of rotation, such a crop could be 
heavily dressed with farmyard manure, and made to head the rotation. 
It should be sown as early as possible; would be cut early; and would pro¬ 
bably, in normal seasons, give a good second growth, which could be 
grazed. The land would then be broken up a second time, and made to 
carry oats or barley. 

Twenty acres were set aside for the purpose this season in the field 
known as No. 7. On April 7 2 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate to the acre 
was drilled in; and on April 26 the following mixture was broadcasted 
and cultivated in : — 

Cape oats, 55 lb. per acre. 

Galland's Hybrid, 27 t). per acre. 

Early Dun pea, 27 Bb. per acre. 

Spring vetch, 27 lb. per acre. 

At the present moment this crop is looking exceptionally strong and 
healthy, and it is certain that it will meet satisfactorily the purpose for 
which it has been sown. 

Barley Crops. 

Barley crops have been made to occupy this season a far more im¬ 
portant position on the farm than has been the case in the past. In sup¬ 
port of this policy it may be said that for feeding purposes there is no 
cheaper cereal that can be grown than barley; and as the number of pigs 
and other stock fed on the farm is now fairly considerable, we are at all 
times in need of an abundant supply of cheap grain for feeding purposes. 
For this purpose barley is in every sense superior to wheat, for where 
20 bushels of the latter would be reaped, 40 of barley could generally be 
depended upon. In addition, notwithstanding local prejudice, barley 
forms an excellent substitute as horsefeed for oats in the winter months. 
Then, again, whether it be the two-rowed barleys, or simply Cape barley, 
that we are dealing with, they always have their price with the malt¬ 
sters. For instance, this season 2s. 6d. a bushel was offered for a College 
sample of Cape barley, although no special precautions had been taken 
in the threshing, and the grain was somewhat damaged. 

The main barley crop was sown in the field known as No. 16, and 
covers 65 acres. Generally speaking, this is a very poor paddock, por¬ 
tion of it consisting of a sand dune, from which the surface soil was 
completely removed during the summer months; portion of a very shal¬ 
low layer of light soil resting on limestone rock, with the dei/ris of which 
the soil is now more or less completely covered; and of about 10 acres or 
thereabouts of fair average soil. This field was fallowed last winter and 
sown to pie-melons and pumpkins in the spring. The pumpkins failed 
almost completely, whilst the pie-nrelons succeeded only on the sandy 
Batches. In extenuation of this failure it should be noted that spring 
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and summer conid not have been more unfavourable to these crops. In 
this field the character of the land to which reference has already been 
made, the comparatively rainless season, together with the awkward 
crops which it carried, rendered summer tillage exceedingly difficult, and 
it proved practically impossible to keep strong growing weeds in checks 
Nevertheless, it would be difficult to-day to find a cleaner or stronger 
growing crop than the barley that was sown there from April 26 to May 2, 
the only weak portion in the field being the sandhill, from which the 
surface soil was removed by summer storms. 

Ordinary Cape barley was sowm in this field, at the rate of 110 lb. to 
the acre. It was drilled in with 2 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate. 

Field known as No 9, 20 acres in area, is also under barley. This is 
also, in its natural conditions, a poor paddock, consisting mainly of a 
light, shallow soil of limestone formation. In its present condition, how¬ 
ever, it offers an excellent example of the great advantages that may be 
derived fronr feeding stock on land of this character. For six years, I 
believe, tliis field was used as a pig paddock. It was broken up late last 
year and sown to sorghums and millets. The latter, like all our sum¬ 
mer crops, failed partially. The barley was drilled in from May 3 to 6 
with 1 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate, and is now a real picture of 
luxuriant growth; in fact, it is more than likely that portion of it at all 
events will have to be used as green feed. 


In this field have been sown various French barleys, specially im¬ 
ported for purposes of comparison with our local grain. Several have 
the reputation of being first-class malting barleys, and it is hoped that 
some at least will prove suited to local conditions. All are looking ex¬ 
ceptionally well just at present; but it is, of course, too early as yet to 
form any definite conclusion as to their ultimate value. I shall, there¬ 
fore, merely enumerate them for purposes of reference: — 

, Acre. 


Winter Square (imported) 
Spring Square (imported) 
Black Six-rowed (imported) 
Ouymalaye (imported) 

French Chevalier (imported) 
Richardson (imported) 
Hallett’s Pedigree (imported) 
Chevalier ■ (local seed) 
Duckbill (local seed) 

Cape (local seed) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

54 

34 


In addition to the above three tweifth-of-an-acre plots of imported 
barleys have been sown in Field No 7. These are : — 

1. Albert. 

' 2. Princess of Swaioff. ■ * 

■' 3. Skinless Nepaul.'' 
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Messrs. Barrett Brothers, of Kent Town, have also supplied us with 
two samples of what they consider first-class malting barley; these have 
been sown in Field No. 3, and are ^TremieF’ and '‘Prolific.” These last 
varieties, which were drilled in with 2 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate, on 
May 16, cover each half an acre in area. 

Oats. 

We have never found oats a very reliable crop on the College Farm, 
and, particularly as it was principally light lands that came into cultiva¬ 
tion this year, it was decided not to put in too extensive an area of this 
cereal. The field known as Dahlitz, about 40 acres in area, is at present 
under Calcutta oats, the variety that has usually in the past succeeded 
best with us ; 1 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate to the acre was drilled in 
before the rain, and 100 lb. of oats were broadcasted, and covered from 
April 27 to 29. 

This is a paddock of average quality, the soil being generally some¬ 
what light in texture. It was fallowed in winter, and half sown to pease 
in July, which may be said to have been tolerably successful ; whilst the 
balance was put under maize, which went the way of all our summer 
crops. The oat crop, as is generally^ the case in early winter, is some¬ 
what backward ; but as this paddock is fairly clean, there is little fear of 
any failure here. 

Wheat Crops. 

The main wheat crop was sown in the field known as Flett’s. This 
is the second crop that this paddock has carried since purchased for the 
College in 1902. It is essentially a poor paddock, and somewhat fouled 
with weeds. As we have not yet been in a position to fence it pro¬ 
perly, it has not come under ^he improving influence of grazing. In 
any case, as it has been manured only once before, the natural herbage 
is exceedingly scanty and poor in quality. The soil on this field is 
mostly very light in texture, and we experienced considerable difficulty 
in keeping it clean without overworking it during the course of last sum¬ 
mer. It is not likely that this crop will be quite as clean as might have 
been desired. 

As this field has been dressed with superphosphate only once before, 
and that in 1903, it has been decided to reserve a narrow strip through 
the field permanently unmanured, so that the striking effect of phos- 
phatic manures will be discernible in both future crops and natural herb¬ 
age. At the present moment the difference between the unmanured 
strip and the adjoining crop is very apparent. 

Two hundredweight of 36/38 superphosphate to the acre was drilled in 
ahead of the seed from March 18 to April 7. The seed was broadcasted 
and covered from May 1 to 13 : 80 acres to Gluyas and 80 acres to King^s 
Early. The seed was pickled with bluestone, and sown at the rate of 
100 lb. to the acre. Unfortunately, a narrow strip nearest to the main 
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road was accidentally over-pickled, and as gerniiiiatioii was ve,ry bad it 
was scarified up and re-sown in June with Carmichaers Eclipse. 

VAEIETIES OF WHEAT. 

Various varieties of European wheats were imported from France 
for purposes of comparison. They were placed next to the ensilage crop, 
in Field Iso, 7, They were drilled in with 1 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate 
to the acre, from May 15 to 20. The following are the varieties in ques¬ 
tion : — 


Richelle de Naples 

Acres. 

. u 

Noe . 

. ij 

Touzelle de Provence 

. u 

Petanielle Blanche 

. li 

Belotourka 

. li 

Medeah 

. u 


I might point out in this connection that the flinty wheat that used 
to be grown here some years past under the name of Medeali was in all 
probability not the real Algerian Medeah. It will, therefore, be inter¬ 
esting to compare it with this undoubtedly genuine sample. 

In addition to the above oiie-twelfth-acre plots of the following varie¬ 
ties have also been sown : — 

Large Foliage Cape Wheat 
Beardless Odessa 
Red Egyptian 
Bearded Spanish Red 
Black Petanielle of Nice 
Bearded Rieti 
Polish Wheat 
Starch Wheat 

Common Beardless "White xSpelt 
Bearded Black Spelt. 

These varieties, which were all imported from France, are sown in 
the same field as the preceding ones. 

Ill addition to the above, the following varieties that had yielded 
fairly well with us have been sown in temporarily vacant plots of the 
experimental Field No. 4:— ■ 

Rerraf 

Carmichaers Eclipse 

Jonathan 

Comeback 

In each case TO t), of seed were drilled in with 1 cwt. of 36/38 super¬ 
phosphate to the acre., ' 

Vabieties of Oats, 

Side, by side with,the^ varieties of wheat'in'Field'Nov 7 ' were sown, 
from May 21 to '22, several 'varieties of oats imported from Prance Tor 
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purposes of comparison. These oats were drilled in at the rate of 100 !t;>. 
of seed to the acre, with 1 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate. The following 
are the varieties sown: — 



Acres. 

Winter Dun Oat 

. 14 

Yellow G-iant ... ... 

. If 

Black Etarnpes 

if 

Black Brie . 

. 1 

Ligowo 

11 

Red Crowned 

... ■ ... 1 

Poland Oats 

. 1 


The following imported oats were also sown in small one- twelfth-of- 
an-acre plots in the same field: — 

Black Mesdag 
Black Hungarian 
Jeanette 

Californian Prolific 
White Hungarian 
Large Skinless. 

Hand Plots. 

In addition to the above, several hand plots of the various cereals have 
been sown, the mere names of which would be of but little general 
interest. Some of them have been undertaken with the object of improv¬ 
ing varieties already in cultivation by careful selection. Some account 
of them will be given from time to time as occasion arises. 

Rye. 

With a view to securing some good thatching straw, six acres of rye 
were sown on June 6, in Field No. 16. The seed was drilled in with 
2 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate to the acre. 

Hay Ceops. 

Whilst we readily recognise that in this district it is generally good 
policy to sow early crops that are intended for hay, we were for a variety 
of reasons unable this season to give effect to it, and we shall therefore 
have to look upon most of our hay crops as late crops. 

The first crop was placed at the top end of experimental Field No. 4. 
About 20 acres were here sown to Calcutta oats on May 14 and 15, One 
• hundred pounds to the acre were drilled in with 1 cwt. of 36/38 super¬ 
phosphate. 

Subsequently, on May 16 and 19, 184 acres in Field No. 3 were sown 
to a mixture of wheat and oats, and similarly manured. We used 60 t). 
of Majestic and 50 Ib. Calcutta oats to the acre. At this stage heavy 
rains intervened, and the balance of the field was not sown until June 
8 and ,9. This consisted of 12 ,acres of King's Early and 5 acres of Mar- 
shalFs No. 3, drilled in with 2 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate. 
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Experimental Field. 

Field No. 4. has been permanently set aside for experimental pur¬ 
poses. It has been c*ut up into 61 two-acre plots, which, on the Rotham- 
sted model, will be kept permanently under similar conditions of niaimr- 
mg and general cultivation. It is hoped that in the course of time a 
careful stud 3 T of the results secured in this field will prove the means of 
solving many problems of interest to South Australian agriculture. 

The experimental work is spread over several series, each of which 
will now be considered separately : — 

A—ROTATION SERIES. 

This series comprises Plots 2 to 13 inclusively. It is not in any way 
connected with ordinary manure experiments, but has been arranged with 
a view to comparing the money returns from land worked on different 
lines of rotation. (3f course, the cost of manures used and general treat¬ 
ment will in each case be taken into consideration, as it is the net return 
that mainly concerns us, and not the gross return. 

F/ots ^ to o .—These four plots, which cover 8 acres, will serve to 
illustrate an ordinary four-course rotation. During the present season 
they are arranged as follows: — 

Plot 2—Kale: 14 tons farmyard manure. 

Plot 3—Barley: 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

Plot 4—Pease; 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

Plot 5 —Wheat : 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

Next season Plot 2 would be under barley, Plot 3 under pease, Plot 4 
under wheat, and Plot 5 under kale; and so on from year to year. 

Plots S to 9 .—These four plots illustrate another four-course rota¬ 
tion. They are arranged as follows in the present season : — 

Plot 6—-Mangels; 14 tons farmyard manure. 

Plot 7—Oats : 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

Plot 8—Pease; 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

Plot 9—Wheat: 1 cwt superphosphate. 

Plots 10 and /i.~This is the ordinary local rotation, and is arranged 
as follows for the present season : — 

Plot 10—Bare fallow. 

Plot 11—“Wheat; 1 cwt. superphosiihate. 

Plots P2 and 18 .—-A variation of the preceding rotation, whereby a 
summer crop has been made to cover the bare fallow. It has been 
arranged as follows for the present season: — 

Plot 12—Sorghum : 1 cwt. bonedust. 

Plot 13— Wheat : 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

B—COMBINED ROTATION SERIES TO TEST RESIDUAL'VALUE OF VARYING DRES¬ 
SINGS OF PHOSPHATES ON NATURAL HERBAGE. ' 

This series comprises Plots 14 to 25 inclusively. Results obtained 
here may, of course, be compared with those obtained in the preceding 
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series^ as illustrating a local three-course rotation, viz.;—1, bare fallow ; 
2, wheat; 3, grazing. In addition to this it will, in the course of time^ serve 
to measure the effect of light or heavy dressings of superphosphates on 
the natural herbage that follows the wheat. The following is the ar¬ 
rangement adopted this year : ■— 

Plots IJf to 16 .— 

Plot 14—Natural herbage. 

Plot 15—Bare fallow. 

Plot 16—Wheat ; -h cwt. superphosphate per acre. 

Plots 17 to 19 .— 

Plot 17—Natural herbage. 

Plot 18—Bare fallow. 

Plot 19—Wheat ; 1 cwt superphosphate to the acre. 

Plots 20 to 22.— 

Plot 20—Natural herbage. 

Plot 21—Bare fallow. 

Plot 22—Wheat ; 2 cwt. superphosphate to the acre. 

Plots 28 to 25.— 

Plot 23—Natural herbage. 

Plot 24—Bare fallow. 

Plot 25—A¥heat; 3 cwt, superphosphate to the acre. 

C—SERIES TO TEST Vx4.LUE OF NITRATE OF SODA AFTER BARE FALLOW. 

This series comprises Plots 26 to 33 inclusively. It has been drawn 
up with a view to elucidating whether nitrate of soda is of any value to 
cereal crops sown after bare fallow; and if so, at what time of the year 
the dressing is likely to prove most effective under our conditions, whe¬ 
ther when applied at the same time as the seed, or whether as a top 
dressing in spring. Associated with this series are twm no-manure plots, 
which can be used for purposes of comparison in the other series as welL 
The arrangement adopted this year is given below: — 

Plots 26 and 27. — 

Plot 26—^Bare fallow. 

Plot 27—Wheat; permanently unmanured. 

Plots 28 and 29 .— 

Plot 28—Bare fallow. 

Plot 29—Wheat; 2 cwt. superphosphate per acre. 

Plots SO and SI. — 

Plot 30—Bare fallow. 

Plot 31—Wheat ; 2 cwt. superphosphate per acre, 1 cwt. nitrate 
of soda broadcasted at seeding time. 

Plots S2 and S3. — 

Plot 32—Bare fallow. 

Plot 33—Wheat; 2 cwt. superphosphate to the acre, 1 cwt. 
nitrate of soda broadcasted in spring. 
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D—SERIES OF CONTINUOFSLY-GROWN AYHEAT CROPS, VARIOUSLY MANURED, 

This series comprises Plots 34 to 40 inclusively. The plots will con¬ 
tinue year after year under wheat, receiving each year the same dressings 
of manure. The general plan is shown below : — 

Plot 34—Wheat: 2 cwt. superphosphate, 4 cwt. nitrate of soda. 

Plot 35—Wheat: 2 cwt. superphosphate, 1 cwt. nitrate of soda. 

Plot 36—Wheat ; 2 cwt. superphosphate, 4 cwt. sulphate of 
potash. 

Plot 37—Wheat ; 2 cwt. superphosphate, 1 cwt. sulphate of 
potash. 

Plot 38—Wheat; 2 cwt. superphosphate, 4 cwt. nitrate of soda, 
h cwt. of sulphate of potash. 

Plot 39—Wheat; 2 cwt. sujierphosphate, 1 'cwd. nitrate of soda, 
1 cwt. of sulphate of potash. 

Plot 40—Wheat; permanently nnmanured. 

It will be noticed that in all the above plots, wdth the exception of 
the uiimanured Plot 40, a uniform dressing of 2 cwt, of superphosphate 
to the acre has been given. The absolute necessity of this manure here 
for the growth of good cereal crops has been in the past so abundantly 
proved as to be now beyond the need of any further demonstration. 

E—SERIES FOR ILLUSTRATING THE ACTION OF VARIOUS FORMS OF 
PHOSPHATIC MANURES. 

This series comprises Plots 41 to 61 inclusively. In it are to be 
tested various forms of phosphatic manures against unmanured plots and 
plots dressed with farmyard manure. In every instance the wheat crop 
will be preceded by bare fallow. The general arrangement of the plots 
is shovYH below: —- 

. Plots Jfl mid 

Plot 41—Bare fallow; 14 tons farmyard manure. 

Plot 42—Wheat; no manure. 

Plots 4'S 44 -— ' 

Plot 43™Bare fallow; 4 cwt. raw rock phosphate. 

■ Plot 44'—Wheat: no manure. 

,' Plots 4’^ — 

Plot 45,—Bare fallow. 

Plot 46—Wheat; 4 cwt. raw rock phosphate. 

Plots 41' 4S '.— 

Plot 47—Bare fallow ; 2 cwt. Thomas phosphate. 

Plot'48™Wheat: no' manure. 

PkM 49.— . 

Plot 49—"Wheat; 1 cwt. superphosphate, 5 cwt. lime. 

Plots oO and 52 ,— . . ' ■ 

Plot 50—Bare fallow. 

Plot 51—Wheat; 2 cwt., Thomas, phosphate. 
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riots 62 and 68 .— 

Plot 52--Bare fallow. 

Plot 53—Wheat; no mantire. 

Plots 6If and 66 . — 

Plot 54—Bare fallow. 

Plot 55—Wheat ; h cwt. snperphos23hate. 

Plots 60 and 67 

Plot 56—Bare fallow. 

Plot 57—Wheat; 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

Plots 68 and 69 .— 

Plot 58—Bare fallow. 

Plot 59—Wheat: 2 cwt. superphosphate. 

Plots 60 and 61 .— 

Plot 60—Bare fallow. 

Plot 61—Wheat ; 3 cwt. superphosjDhate. 

It will be noted that an endeavour has been made to ascertain whe¬ 
ther the less soluble phosphatic manures, raw rock phosphate and Thomas 
phosphate, will yield more satisfactory results if applied on the fallows 
instead of being drilled in with the seed. These manures, in Plots 43 
and 47, would be drilled in on the fallows as soon as the latter had been 
worked down by the cultivators. The series closes with a fairly exhaus¬ 
tive test of the dressings of superphosphate that can with any advantage 
be drilled in with the seed. Plots 54 to 61 inclusively can, of course, be 
taken as terms of comparison for the manure plots of other series. 

In all the plots, wherever wheat has been sown this year, Gluyas is 
the-variety that has been used. Preference has been given to this variety 
because of its reliability here and comiDlete resistance to rust. The seed 
has been pickled throughout with a 2 per cent, solution of bluestone. The 
cereals were drilled in betw^een May 13 and 25. 

Experimental Manuring of Hay Crops. 

The following plots were established in No. 3, in duplicate of simi¬ 
lar experiments that Professor Angus has undertaken in other parts of 
the State. Each plot is one acre in area, and is sown wnth 50 fc. of Cal¬ 
cutta oats and 60 h. of Silver King wheat. Plots 1 to 4 inclusively 
were sown on May 26, and the balance after the rain on June 7. De¬ 
tails of the experiments are appended below: — 

Plot 1—168 t). mineral superphosphate. 

Plot 2—112 t). mineral superphosphate. 

Plot 3—112 lb. mineral superphosphate, 56 t). ammonium sul¬ 
phate, 68 t). sulphate of potash. 

Plot 4“-112 t). mineral superphosphate, 56 t). ammonium sul¬ 
phate, 56 lb. muriate of potash. 

Plot 5—112 ft), mineral superphosphate, 70 ft), nitrate of soda, 
68 ft), sulphate of potash. 
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Plot 6—112 lb. mineral superphosphate, 70 lb. nitrate of soda, 
56 1>. muriate of potash. 

Plot 7—168 !b. mineral superphosphate, 70 !b. nitrate of soda, 68 
1). sulphate of potash. 

Plot 8—-No manure. 

Plot 9—112 lb. mineral superphosphate, 70 Ib. nitrate of soda. 

Plot 10—112 !b. mineral superphosphate, 68 lb. sulphate of 
potash. 

Plot 11—70 Tb. nitrate of soda, 68 lb. sulphate of potash. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the prospects of the crops 
hitherto sown are distinctly satisfactory. Large areas will be shortly put 
under pease, kale, and other crops, details of which will be available 
from time to time. We intend as rapidly as circumstances permit to 
change the farm from a more or less exclusively wheat-growing area 
into one on which mixed farming, suited to the district, will be practised. 
This means, of course, that the greater portion of the cash receipts will 
be derived from the sale of animal produce. And, as it is towards this 
goal that South Australian farming, within the good rainfall area, must 
ultimately turn, we hope that, as in the past, useful practical hints may 
be drawn from Roseworthy results. 


AUSTRAL!API HORSE TRADE* 

The following is a copy of a letter addressed to the Hon. the Prime 
Minister by Colonel Good, Director-General of the Indian Army Remount 
Department: — 

^‘The Government of India, through the Director-General of Remounts, 
takes from 2,000 to 3,000 horses annually for army purposes (last year 
4,000), at £45 per head, landed and approved in India. The 
horses brought over for this purpose are nearly all unbroken. These 
horses are mainly horse and field artillery class, with more or less cavalry 
from time to time. These artillery classes are the pick of the horses of 
that type bred in Australia, and unfortunately the class is decreasing 
rapidly. 

'T would not have bothered you with this subject were the matter not 
entering into an acute'stage, but horses of the class required' are now so 
scarce that they realise prices at which our shippers will not be able to 
continue the^ trade, and I have this season had to import horses for army 
purposes from North America, Argentina, and Hungary in order to see 
how these horses do in India, and thus be able to turn elsewhere at once 
for remounts should Australia.fail us. It would be a matter of the deepest 
regret should I have to do so,'for' as we' stand I' believe that no other 
army in the worldis horsed,as 'well as His Majesty's army in India is- 
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with onr Australian hoi'ses, and I sincerely trust that the supply may 
continue. I have talked the matter over with Mr. Campbell (Director of 
Agriculture lor New South Whales), and with the Hon. Mr. Swinbourne 
(Minister for Agriculture in Victoria), and they both agree that some 
step should be taken immediately to mend matters. I trust, however, 
that the subject may receive your assistance, for whatever is done should 
be done quickly, or the trade will be lost to Australia. 

^^As regards the decrease of the class of horse we recj[uire, this is in no 
way owing to the purchases of horses made for South Africa, Germany, 
and Japan, as these horses were of a very different standard ; so much so 
that when the War Office proposed, when returning British cavalry regi¬ 
ments to India (sent from India to South Africa ready horsed), to send 
with them the horses on which during the process of time they had been 
remounted in South Africa, this offer was, on iny representation ■ as to the 
inferior class of horse we should receive, refused by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. In addition to the Government trade, large numbers of superior 
horses are annually shipped from Australia for the private market in 
India. 

'‘The difficulty now experienced in obtaining the class of horse we 
require for the army in India is, I believe (and I have made very careful 
enquiry into the matter), mainly due to the facts; — 

“1. That many inferior stallions are being used. 

“2. That owners have sold many of their best mares for export. 

“The remedy, if I may be allowed to offer an opinion, is: — 

“1. A tax on all stallions, none being allowed to cover unless passed 
by a duly qualified official appointed to inspect them. 

“2, In Government providing really good stallions—thoroughbreds, 
Clydesdales, Suffolks, and Welsh ponies—for use by breeders at 
a nominal fee. This system obtains in all the great horse- 
breeding countries in Europe. I personally have had the ad¬ 
vantage of visiting these countries for the Government of India 
and studying the systems in force. Or— 

“3. In giving premiums to private individuals (as is done on a very 
small scale in England), who will stand approved stallions at a 
nominal fee for the use of breeders. 

“4. Steps should be taken to prevent the best mares leaving the 
country. 

“As regards 2 and 3. it may be thought that 2 might interfere with 
private enterprise. Should this be so, then 3 would meet the case, should 
sufficient private owners be willing to take the matter up, on the local 
Government calling for offers to do so; but I would strongly urge that 
whatever is done be done without delay. It must also be remembered 
that in either case the whole success of the matter depends on thoroughly 
suitable men being chosen to approve or buy stallions; and stallion keepers 
should have sufficient experience to advise small breeders who own two or 
three mares which class of stallion to put to their mares. 
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''Australia has a record second to no country in the world for breeding 
good horses of every class, and the trade with India in such horses brings 
a certain amount of money into the country (mainly to Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Queensland), for remount alone this season £180,000 
(£45 X 4,000) having been paid by my department for Australian 
horses. In addition to this it must be remembered that a large amount of 
money, labour, etc., is employed for forage, grain, shipping, etc., for the 
large number of horses now exported from Australia, and it would be a 
million pities that this should go elsewhere.” 


ARE THE PIPS OF FRUITS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
PERPETUATION OF THE CO0LIN MOTH? 

In a recent issue of the daily press, Mr. George Monks, of Forest 
Range, takes the Editor of The Jojirnal of Agricidture to task for assum¬ 
ing a neutral position in a discussion upon the above subject. Mr. Monks 
challenges the Editor ‘ho produce a codliii moth from a codlin moth 
caterpillar that has not eaten some portion of the pips of an apple, a 
pear, or a quince.” In support of this he sets forth his experiences and 
observations made over a number of years in the hills near Adelaide. 
These certainly do not prove the Editor’s position to be untenable, for 
whilst general but essentially disconnected observations of such a nature 
as those outlined by Mr. Monks may lend colour to a theory, they provide 
no data upon which a scientific fact may be established. 

Mr. Quinn—who supplied the information from which the Editor’s 
note w^as an abbreviation—has made many experiments in connection 
with the hatching and development of this insect, and he also states that 
when on a few occasions larvse were taken from stone fruits they failed to 
reach the moth stage. He states, however, that the infested plums, nectar¬ 
ines, and peaches rotted so rapidly that the suspected larvae of codlin moth 
had not time to feed up to full growth before their host fruits became a col- 
iapsed and liquid mass of decomposed matter. Mr. Quinn would not, in 
the light of his tests, declare the impossibility of the codlin moth per¬ 
petuating its species when fed upon the pulp of stone fruits, but considers 
it improbable that such an event would occur with sufficient frequency to 
make it worth while for the orchardists to take steps to treat the stone 
firuit trees. 

The suspicion that codlin moths may be developed from stone fruits 
is certainly supported from outside experience. In the fourth biennial 
report of the State Board of Horticulture of the State of California, issued 
ill' 1894, on page 85, Mr,. Alexander Craw, the entomologist to that body, 
reported as follows.:—‘‘'In,Alameda County I found .some iarvse. infesting 
ripe clie.rries, tliat,u^v.hen bred, proved to be'the codlin, moth (Oarpocapsa 
prjmfmeMuj^^ . This, I think,, is a new; food for this' pest,' but they were' 
not found'ill any'great numbers.”. If Mr. Craw’s statements be true, Mr. 
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Monks’ cliallenge to produce a moth developed without pip food could be 
gratified, no doubt, from South'Australian sources. 

While interesting from a scientific point of view, the proving of this 
matter would probably possess little of a practical value. Whether cod- 
lin moths raised from larv® found in stone fruits would be capable of con¬ 
tinuing the propagation of the species certainly is another matter, and one 
which would be fraught with considerable economic interest if the abso¬ 
lute extermination of the pest were deemed |iracticabie. 


COUNCIL, OF AGRICULTURE» 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, June 14. Present—Colonel Rowell (chair), Messrs. A. 
Molineux, J. W. Sandford, G. R. Laffer, A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, B. 
Basedow, R. Caldwell, G. F. Clelaud, and R. Marshall. 

The Secretary for Agriculture intimated that four 30-Tb. tins of good 
quality honey were to be forwarded to the Agent-General, with request 
that the honey be put up in attractive glasses and submitted to the trade 
in London to ascertain views as to the quality and value of the diff’erent 
samples. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the under¬ 
mentioned Branches:—Messrs. J. Good, R. Butler, juii., A. Y;. Nairn, 

B. Pranks, M. Parrelly, F. Jenkins, and L. Wilson, Mallala; H. Darwin, 
Redhill; H. Graham, A. Wilson, C. Kerr, G. Ferguson, IT. Royal, E. 
Hewett, L. Batten, E.-A. McDonald, and G. Williams, Caltowie; R. 
McGlenaghan, W. Thyer, F. .W. Kilsby, J. R. McPhee, and R. Fowler, 
Penola : T. Avery and IT. Brown, Morchard; J. Reynolds, Lyndoch ; H. 
Nancarfbw, Crystal Brook; G. F. Jenkins, T. Hams, H. 0. Scott, and A. 
E. Green, Whyte-Yarcowie; George McEwin and , J. Hutchens, Golden 
Grove; P. C. Fischer, Bowhill; E.. W. Smart, Dawson; George Ashby, 
Port Germein ; A. -Thorne and K.: Shannon, Angaston : J. McDonald, 
P, C, Chapman, and P. Trelpar, ’ Burra; A. J. Attiwill, J. P. Spry, and 
W.’Butler, Naracoorte ; V. W”. Day’and T. W^. Balm, Reeves Plains; H, 
Beckman, P. Connors, G. T. Rose, H. Ward, J. O’C-rady, F. W. Haeusler, 

C. 'Rowe,-K; Walkingtoii, W.-H. Combe,'and J. Ryan, Wilson: J. 
'Sheedy, A. Taylor, J. Curnow, H.'ITuxtable, and W. Clarke,'Virginia; 
W,.,IT. Brown, W. Roberts,; J. Miller, and J. C. Sugganfs, Bagster. 

Mr. Sandford explained he? ms of nevv contract with the mail com¬ 
panies for carriage of butter to Europe. The new contract was very 
favourable to shippers, and represented a considerable saving in freights. 

Mr. Caldwell asked whether the Chairman was in possession of any 
report on dry bible froin Veterinary Surgeon Desmond. The Chairman 
replied in the negative. Mr. Caldwell said it seemed to him that Mr. 
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Desmond was simply rushed from place to place without any chance of 
making a definite investigation. This was a very serious matter, but they 
were in no better position than they were twelve months ago. Mr. Cald¬ 
well moved : —'‘That the Oovernment be requested to place Mr. Desmond 
in a position to furnish a progress report at earliest possible opportu¬ 
nity.^^ Mr. Marshall seconded, and said he was satisfied dry food was 
not the only car^se of the trouble. They had lost heavily from time to 
time, but their cattle were never without succulent food—ensilage, sorg¬ 
hum, etc., in the summer—for any length of time, and then they received 
good chaff, bran, etc. He believed the losses during the past year had 
been as great as in any previous year. The Secretary of Agriculture 
intimated through the Chairman that the Hon. Minister had that day 
decided that for the next two or three months Mr. Desmond's services 
should be devoted almost entirely to the enquiry into this complaint. 

Mr. Marshall called attention to newspaper report that the Cali¬ 
fornian Horticultural Department had offered to introduce and establish 
the recently discovered codlin moth parasite into each State for £1,000, 
which amount would only be paid if the parasite proved effective. The 
Secretary said he knew of no official confirmation of the alleged offer. On 
motion of Mr. Caldwell it was decided that the Government be asked to 
communicate with the Californian Department in reference to the value 
of the codlin moth parasite, and whether the offer referred to would be 
made. 

In reply to Mr. Sandford, the Secretary stated that the importation 
of potatoes from New Zealand was prohibited on account of the existence 
of the potato blight in New Zealand. 

On motion of Mr. Caldwell a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Colonel Rowell for his services as Chairman. Colonel Rowell responded, 
and thanked the members for their good wishes. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE. 

SADDLEWORTHp tIUME 22-23. 

A Conference of the Mid-Northern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, arranged by the Saddleworth Branch, was held at tliarcentre on 
June 22 and 23. The following members of the Agricultural Bureau 
were present: '--Messrs, J. H. Frost, W. H. Blee, W. T. Frost, W. Ha.nna- 
ford, F. Plant, A. Klem, W. E. Leeder, L. Baldwin, F. Coleman, H. H. 
Klau, H. Eckermann, J. H. Eckermann, and J. Scales, Saddleworth ; 
Messrs. R, Cooper, I. Longbottom, N. Malcolm, and A. J. Davis, River¬ 
ton ; Messrs. R. Olliver, W. Day, W. H. George, and J. G. Folland, 
Reeves Plains ; Messrs. A. H. Marshman, F. M. Worden, and J. Nairn, 
Mallala; Mr. J, G. Williams, Watervale; Messrs. H. N. Tuck and Robin¬ 
son, BalaMava ; Messrs. J. J. O'Sullivan, A. W. R. Vogt, J. P. Daley, and 
B. R, Banyer, Kapunda, Messrs. W. Angus (Secretary for Agriculture), 
George Quinn (Horticultural Instructor), George Jeffrey (Wool Instruct 
tor), J. Desmond (Veterinary Surgeon), P. H. Suter (Dairy Instructor), 
and D. F. Laurie (Poultry Expert) attended from the Department of 
Agriculture, and Mr. A. Molineux represented the Council of Agriculture. 
A considerable number of visitors were also present. 

Mr. J. H. Frost (Chairman of the Saddleworth Branch) presided, 
and, in a short address, welcomed the visitors, and explained the pur¬ 
pose of the Conference, which was mainly to afford farmers an opportu¬ 
nity of hearing the expert officers attached to the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 

A resolution expressing sympathy with Mr. R. Marshall in his 
recent sad bereavement was carried. 

Lambs and Wool. 

Mr. George Jeffrey gave an address on this subject, dealing with the 
breeding of fat lambs and the treatment of wool. Fat lamb raising was 
to his mind the most profitable branch of the sheep industry where such 
work could be carried on. In this conjxection he advised local farmers not 
to breed, but buy their ewes. The ram he advocated was one of the 
early-maturing breeds, for preference the Shropshire, but he was aware of 
the satisfactory results that had followed the use of the Dorset-Horn. In 
speaking of Merino sheep, the lecturer said the big frame, robust, and 
bold wool type was the most profitable. Farmers should pay attention to 
a careful and systematic packing of their clips of wool. Mr. Jeffrey 
deprecated the over-classing of wool, and laid • down in detail simple 
methods whereby farmers might secure the best results. Although he 
did not represent the woolbrokers he would advise sheepowners to allow 
the firms to whom they sent their wool to sell it without any humibugging 
with reserves. Samples of Bradford tops and noils were exhibited by 
the lecturer, and much interest was taken in them» 
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Mr. 'Williams said be was called away from his farm recently for 
about three weeks, and when he returned he found that he had lost a 
large percentage of his 'ewes, which had been attacked by the blow-fly. He 
saved the rest by placing them in a race and spraying them with Coopers 
dip on the parts where the hy usnally attacked the animals, with satis- 
faetcry results. The loss afterwards was only a fraction of 1 per cent. 
Mr. Jeffrey agreed with this treatment. In reply to questions, he ad¬ 
vised small growers not to mark the bales with the quality of the wool, 
simply describe it, and leave the buyers to judge the quality for them¬ 
selves. Ewes affected by “'devirs grip” should be culled out of the breed¬ 
ing flocks, as the complaint was readily transmitted to their progeny. 

The Poultry Industry. 

Mr.. D, F. Laurie spoke on “Poultry.” He mentioned that the in- 
diiEtry had great possibilities, and drew attention to the fact that the 
export trade last year represented a value of £116,000. No other 
industry in the country was mere suitable for womenfolk. The egg-lay¬ 
ing competitions that had been held in South Australia lately had shown 
that poultry could be profitably kept for the production of eggs. Years 
ago some of the Asiatic breeds, such as the Cochin China, were in favour 
in South Australia for a time, but when it was found that they did not 
produce as many eggs as some of the other varieties they fell into dis¬ 
favour. If farmers wanted good laying fowds they should obtain them 
by breeding only from the best layers in their possession. The trap 
nest was the means of deciding which were the best hens. Americans had 
greatly improved their breeds of j)oultry from a utility point of view by 
breeding from selected hens. If the number of eggs laid by the present 
iiuffiber' of birds in South Australia were increased to the extent of five 
eggs per hen it would mean an addition to the value of the export trade 
of £5,000 per annum : and if the number were increased 20 eggs per hen 
the rise'in value would be £20,000. There should be better organisation 
amongst farmers in the marketing of the eggs. The Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau should consider the advisableness of forming small 
cominittees to .deal with poultry matters, and induce the fa.riners not to 
glut the market at certain seasons with their eggs. There was a great 
need of a better regulation of the supplies placed upon the market; 
otherwise they wcukl be playing into the hands of the dealers. Intend¬ 
ing purchasers of fowls were advised'to be very careful from whom they 
purchased them. Enquiries should be" made about'the parent stock, 
because it was very important that the birds they purchased should have 
been' bred from sound birds. He would not advise them to take up 
poultry breeding on an extensive scale, but his endeavour was to, induce 
people to keep a better class of birds generally. Americans' had very 
large poultry farms; but residents of .South Australia should not forg.et, 
that breeders there had large markets close at hand to work upon. "New 2ea- 
iaiicl and New South Wales did an export trade in poultry with'England, 
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•and why should not South Australia do the same ? A number of questions 
were answered, and the following points elicited:—The breeding stock 
should not receive forcing feed. The best crosses for table purpose were 
Old English Game and Dorking, Indian Game and Dorking, and Indian 
Game and Orpington. As a general utility breed the Wyandottes—all 
colours—-were excellent. In feeding, wheat alone was too concentrated ; 
it would be found advantageous to roast some occasionally until it was the 
colour of coffee. Green bone or boiiemeal and separator milk were valu¬ 
able in egg production. Green feed was of great importance. Mr. Fol- 
land advised boxthorn hedges for shelter and also for green feed. Jersey 
kale and sugar beet were easily grown for autumn green feed. 

Agriculture and Stock. 

Professor Angus delivered an instructive lecture on ‘"Agri¬ 
culture.” He said that as there were one hundred Bu¬ 
reau centres in existence, it was impossible for him to visit 
more than a few each season. The organisation of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and the widening of its influence and usefulness 
had 1)een a sufficiently good reason for his devoting so much time to it. 
The main objects of the Conference were to exchange views and experi¬ 
ences on matters of import to those engaged in rural industries in that 
part of the State ; to receive suggestions from outsiders as to how their 
methods of farming might be extended and improved; to foster that spirit 
of brotherhood and good feeling so essential among those who were work¬ 
ing with similar aims and among whom union and co-operation were so 
desirable ; to inform those who were representing the Department of Agri¬ 
culture how they could help them iu their farm practice; and lastly, for 
each delegate to carry back to his Bureau a personal report of what had 
been done. He was pleased to see that Mr. Molmeux—the pioneer of the 
Agricultural Bureau—was present that day. He would confine his re¬ 
marks principally to wheat and lambs, which formed the main products 
of the district. In growing wheat it was always safe to grow^ the best. 
Wheatgrowei's should consider the market to which their grain wms ship¬ 
ped. What did that market require? His answer w-as (1) a good- 
coloured, sound wheat, that handled well; (2) a strong wheat for mixing ; 
(3) a good milling wheat; (4) a well-graded wheat; (5) a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of well-graded wheat to make it worth while for the buyer to regard 
it as a special line. Lately farmers had reasonably complained that no 
encouragement had been given them to grade and sell heavy-weight 
wheats; but if they persevered they .would win in the end. Departmental 
experiments with different varieties of wheat had been undertaken with a 
view to encourage the growing of a sufficient quantity of a good, uniform 
sample. If farmers were careful to grow grain of this description he was- 
convinced their reputations as producers of wheat would be greatly en¬ 
hanced, while the returns would amply justify the extra care necessi¬ 
tated. They had almost unlimited power in wheat production. There 
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were a few points on lamb production to which he would refer. Professor 
Lowrie, now of New Zealand, had said recently that the conditions for 
the production of lambs in South Australia were not equalled in any other 
part of Australasia. As an outsider, he (Professor Angus) knew there was 
a growing popularity for Australian lambs in Great Britain. At first 
Australian lamb was the poor man’s fare ; now it was every man's food. 

John Bull would not pay 9|d, per Ib. for English lamb or 

8d. per Ib. for English mutton when he could get the 

Australian article, probably as good, at from 4-|d. to 6d. per !b. 

Prices of lamb were kept down in London through lack of care in export. 
The great complaint was want of grading and uniformity of consignment. 
A better selection of rams would overcome this difficulty. Mr. Jeffrey 
agreed with him as to the class of ram to use. For crossing purposes for 
London nothing could equal the Shropshire-Merino cross. In the North 
of Scotland, where there was every choice of lamb for the butcher, nothing 
took liis eye like the cross Shropshire lamb, and the same held good in 
London. When the lambs were cut and hung in London the differences 
appeared. The roughness and want of quality in a Suffolk cross and the 
bigger, coarser bone of a Hampshire cross were very noticeable when 
they were put among lambs of better quality, and this trade was one 
above all others where quality and uniformity of sample were absolutely 
necessary. Another aspect of this promising industry was the matter of 
feed. In a season like the present there was no reason why ewes should not 
be on splendid feed early in April. ‘When threshing operations were over 
the surface of the land should be broken with the cultivator, and a variety 
crop sown to come up in from six to ten weeks' time to provide plentiful 
feed for.milk ewes Rape, mustard, white mustard, rye, barley, wheat, 
chicory, peas, beans, and lucerne would do well. They should be put 
down at different times during the year, and would then afford feed at 
different periods during the summer and autumn. The provision of 
such food would have a splendid effect on the lambs. The growing of 
thousand-headed kale and of mangels should be a feature of the district. 
He was sure they could be cultivated with profit. Nothing was better for 
ewes for summer feed than matured mangels. He was certain South 
Australians had only touched the fringe of this industry, and he hoped 
it would receive more consideration. To improve their flocks meant 
making them more profitable. Touching on horse-breeding, he said that 
with prices as. they had been for the last six months it was time farmers 
saw the force of having a few horses put on the market every year. The 
prices for gond farm horses, heavy draughts and fillies from good stock, 
made one's mouth water at the present time. To see two heavy five-year-olds 
from the Middle North bring close on £90 showed how scarce good ani¬ 
mals were. The type of animal to get was not the lean, long-legged-Clydes- 
d'ale they heard of at Tort Pirie, recently, but the sound-legged,'good- 
cohstitutioned, ■ well-built horse.' To' breed from unsound or mongrel ani- 
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mals only courted ruin. Professor Angus gave a half-hour’s lantern lec¬ 
ture, ill which he showed some specimens of famous British stock. 

The Pakmer’s Orchard and G-arden. 

Mr George Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) gave a highly interest¬ 
ing chat on ‘^The Farmer's Orchard and Garden.’’ He said farmers had 
not taken greatly to gardening. The first race of fanners were not gene¬ 
rally imbued with an idea of cultivating gardens. Their inclination was 
to make as much as jiossible, then leave the farm and migrate to the city 
or other more congenial part. With later years that inclination had dis- 
appeared to a great extent, and the farmer settled in his homestead and 
made it his jiome, probably with the intention of handing it down 
to his children. Had farmers been trained in horticulture they would not 
have experienced such trying times prior to the advent of fertilisers, be¬ 
cause they would have learned that, they could not* expect to take sub¬ 
stances from the soil without returning something to replace them. The 
hrst object in view was profit, and then ornamentation, and so forth in 
the secondary sense. He would not advise them to engage in orchard 
work against those solely engaged in it, but to supply their own house¬ 
hold needs throughout the year. Some farmers said they had tried to 
grow fruit for their own needs and had failed ; but possibly that was clue 
to lack of knowledge. The primary consideraton was the supply of 
moisture, particularly with deep-rooted plants. On land having a clayish 
subsoil and a rainfall of 18 to 20 inches it was possible to grow many 
fruits to a high state of perfection, and if artificial watering were adopted 
procliictioii could be carried to a still higher standard. Next to mois¬ 
ture was shelter. It was only when one rode a bicycle or tried to grow 
fruit that one realised how the wind blew. They should observe which 
trees suitable for shelter fared best in eacii district. Fie liked the sheaoak 
for shelter, and the tamarisk, which grew rapidly, and wdiich, under dry 
conditions, could also be utilised for food for stock. Sugar gums, if 
used, should be kept a chain away from plantations ; pepper trees were 
good, but almond trees were best wherever they would fruit, because they 
were profitable. The soil should be prepared by breaking it at least 15 in. 
deep. They should grow fruits that ripened at a time when they could 
be picked carefully. Their ripening should not clash with the chief work 
of the farmer. In the growth of apples the farmer might venture to 
compete with those dependent on apple-growing for a livelihood. These 
trees did not require such close attention in pruning as peach or apricot 
trees. Half a dozen selected varieties of peach trees would supply fruit 
for the home from the middle of December until the end of March. 
Plums were useful, as they ripened after the rush of harvest, and a few 
trees would supply enough prunes for jam-making, canning, and drying. 
Mr. Quinn gave some useful hints concerning the time to plant, the depths 
to plant, on pruning, budding, and on tillage. They could not take fruit 
from trees year after year without returning something to the ground. 
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Stable manure was the best for an orchard, and the farmer was advan¬ 
tageously placed in having it at hand. The trouble arising from fruit 
pests and diseases was only a boge}^. There were remedies which could be 
cheaply applied to combat practically all of them. The kitchen, flower, 
and ornamental gardens were mentioned. They should not try to grow 
rare plants, but be satisfied with common, yet beautiful, plants. This 
section of the garden gave the farmer an excellent opportunity to study 
plant life, which his annual crop did not offer. This branch of gardening 
needed encouragement, and if the farmer persevered he would secure suc¬ 
cess sufficient to make his place a home as distinct from a mere habita¬ 
tion. Mr. Quinn answered numerous questions concerning budding, 
priming, cultivation, etc. On the Friday afternoon Mr. Quinn gave an 
interesting demonstration in the pruning of fruit trees, roses, etc. 

The Horse and the Cow. 

On Thursday Veterinary Surgeon Desmond gave an address on '‘The 
Horse and its Diseases’" and on Friday on “The Cow and her Diseases."" 
Both lectures were of an exceedingly instructive character, and many 
points of interest were illustrated by blackboard sketches. Numerous 
questions were asked on both occasions. Dealing with the horse, he 
warned them against handling a young horse with a rope around his 
neck ; always use a halter. Use a separate collar for each horse, and do 
not work a horse suffering from sore shoulders. The slower the sore 
heals over, within reason, the less the scar. Soak new collars in water to 
soften them so they will fit the shoulders. For draught horses, fed 
mainly on chaffed hay, a bran masli every Saturday evening will be of 
good serwce in keeping their digestive organs in condition. The stable 
should slope to the back only enough to ensure good drainage. For 
sprains, fill an old trouser leg with short straw, and place it on the ani¬ 
mal, keeping the straw wet. Iodine will increase the heat and thicken 
the skin. Medicines for the cow should, as far as possible, be given warm, 
in liquid form, and be flavoured with ginger, allspice, or treacle. For a 
month before calving keep the cow on short allowance, to lessen risk of 
complications after calving. In case of so-called milk fever, inject iodide 
of potassium or ordinary air into each teat. 

AIanagement of Farm Cows, 

Mr. J. G. Foliand read a paper, in which he gave some advice on 
“The Management of Cows on the Farm.” Forty years" experience had 
taught him that it was essential to feed them well. He had proved that 
good oaten chaff and bran, with a plentiful supply of salt, was the cheap¬ 
est and best feed. He dealt with the management of cows at calving time, 
and enumerated a large number of “don’ts.” His cattle had suffered 
heavly from dry bible, but whenever be observed symptoms of the dis¬ 
ease he administered Epsom salts, and found that when it operated the 
cattle recovered. Mr/Foliand referred to the results he had obtained 
from his cows, and mentioned how he had increased the returns.. 
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Co-operation. 

Mr. A. Molineux read a paper on Friday evening on ‘'Co-operauoii.” 
He pointed out its advantages, chiefly from a fruitgrower’s point of view. 
He said the prosperity of any country depended upon its marketable pro¬ 
ducts and manufactures. To ensure a regular demand for any article it 
must be at all times readily procurable, of consistently good quality, and 
reasonable price. It should be placed in suitable packages, and be 
attractive in appearance. Unless these matters received attention there 
would never be an extensive demand for the produce. Only a few 
individuals could comply with these necessities, but it often involved the 
expenditure of enormous sums of money and the energy of a lifetime. If 
a fruitgrower received a good return of superior fruit, and 20 other 
growers were similarly favoured, a glut resulted. If, on the other'hand, 
the 20 growers had an inferior yield, and prices ranged, say, from Is. 
down to 2d. per Hi., there were 20 chances to 1 that the purchaser—say, an 
English firm—would get the inferior article. In many cases he would 
decline to have anything more to do with the colonial produce, but sought 
that from France and America. Co-operative effort caused the product to 
be inferior to the best, but it was uniform, and superior to the output of 
unskilled producers. If 21 growers established a factory, and took their 
fruits there to be dried or canned, the article would be of uniform 
quality, and would readily create a demand, while the shareholders would 
partake in the prosperity of the venture. There was necessity for co-ope¬ 
ration among gardeners to combat orchard pests. A big grower could 
often deal with insect and fungus pests and with sparrows and starlings ; 
but his smaller neighbours frequently neglected their part, and the re¬ 
sultant propagation of codlin moth and scale was sufficient to necessitate 
the larger grower continuing his warfare year after year. If every one 
co-operated and worked assiduously these troubles could to a large extent 
be overcome. An official test had recently been conducted in Canada to 
ascertain the cost per tree for spraying four or five times during the sea¬ 
son. It had been found that where 4,000 or 5,000 trees existed in a 
circle about five miles in diameter spraying could be done at a cost of 24d. 
per tree. A 2i-h.p. engine was used, giving a pressure of 100 ft)., with a 
300-galion tank and three lines of J-in, hose, each with six nozzles. 
The appliances cost .£60 in that country. Co-operation was beneficial in 
grading, packing, railage, shipping, and freightage, and, in fact, with 
every operation connected with the marketing of produce. Individual 
growers had to approach shipping companies for redress of grievances, 
but under co-operation the reverse was the case. The companies would 
come to them. The individual had to pay high prices for every service 
and article he needed; co-operation secured the best service, lowest price, 
and cash discount. The Fruitgrowers’ Association and the Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Union should be supported by all fruitgrowers and farmers. 
There was good scope for further work in this direction. The principle of 
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co-operation had been frequently discussed and approved ; but tlie lead¬ 
ing man was always wanting. 

Dateying. 

Mr. P. IT. Snter devoted Friday evening to a study of '‘Dairying.’^ 
He observed that the main points for success depended upon breedings 
feeding, ciiiliiig of herds, providing general comforts, and cleanliness. In 
breeding they rniist aim at increasing their returns by improving the type 
without sacrificing the coiistitiitlon, and by considering climatic condi¬ 
tions when selecting a breed. He spoke about the many inferior cattle to 
be seen in the country, which was the result of using inferior bulls and of 
stunting the stock in its younger days through an insufficiency of iiiitri- 
tioiis food. Close breeding was also responsible for many weedy cattle. 
The bull was half the herd, and, as like begot like, it should have the 
necessary constitution and be selected from milking strains. He did not 
hold with the method in vogue of judging bulls at show 3 rards. The beast 
possessing the best points and type of its breed was awarded the prize, but 
he reconiiiiended that if possible a few of the progeny should be exhibited 
also, because the value was in the progeny. Dairymen should rear the 
best heifer calves from the heaviest iiiilking cows. They should be well 
fed and kept growing, because any check in the growth would iniiueiice 
the yield when it came to the bucket. He did not hold with dairymen 
rearing bull calves, unless for studs, as it was not work for the true 
dairyman. Breeding and feeding were unquestionably at the root of the 
industry. The two went hand in hand, for however well bred a cow 
might be it would not prove profitable unless it was properly fed. Feed¬ 
ing was half the breeding, but it was, one of the weakest points in Aus¬ 
tralian dairying. .Little provision was made in this State for tidi,iig cattle 
over times of scarcity, and too nmcli dependence was placed on natural 
pasturage. He strongly recommended the conservation of fodder in the 
form of silage. It was necessary to supply plenty’ of food, because the 
more profitable a cow was the greater amount of feed it consumed. 
Dairymen .should study economy, but care should be taken that succu¬ 
lent, palatable food was given. Succulence could be supplied in wunter 
in'green oats, barley, and oats and tares, a,nd right through the year in 
ensilage. He recommended vigorous and fearless culling of herds. It 
cost £4 per annum to keep a cow, which amount included interest on 
capital, labour, and feed. This meant that 120 lb. of butter at 8d. per 1). 
w’as required to pay for its keep. , A cow should produce from 200 to 250 
!b. of butter per annum. In one herd of 30 cows, in Victoria, 'the best 
gave 326 t)., and the,lowest on the list 122 t). The cost of producing 
butter, in the former case was 2*9d., and in the latter 7'9d. Mr. 
^pter empixas,ised the necessity'for making the beasts comfortable, but 
pe believed, in attending ' to ' feeding first and rugging after. 'Cleanli- ' 
ness W’as"essential, and. he,dealt fully.with,,.the rearing of calves. Tie 
in6ntio,iied'Various rations, and explained the method of balancing, and 
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of ntilisiiig bay, wlieat, and straw to j^rofit by mixing concentrated food 
witli it. He threw on the screen nnmerons views of dairy breeds, and 
explained the weak and strong points about them. In reply to various 
C|nestions he advised feeding the calves for first ten days on the mother’s 
milk; give three small feeds daily. For the next two weeks give half 
skim and lialf new rnilk; tlien skim milk to which a little cod liver oil 
or linseed meal has been added. Do not rear the bull calves; it will pay 
better to feed the milk to the pigs. In regard to ensilage he advocated 
the tub or overground silo. In a tub silo the loss should not be more 
than 5 per cent., against 10 per cent, in a pit silo, and fully 15 per cent, 
with stack ensilage. 

The Conference closed with a comprehensive vote of thanks to those 
who had taken part. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICOLTyRAL BUREAU, 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Brandies of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


BMNon, 


Ardrossan 

Bagster 

Balaklava 

Booleroo Centre 

Bowhill 

Brinkwortb 

Burra 

Cherry Gardens 

Clare 

Colton 

Crystal Brook 
Dawson 
Eudunda 
Finniss 
Forest Range 
Gawler River 
Golden Grove 
Gumeracha 
Hartley 
Inkennan 
Jolmsburg 
Aanraantoo 
Kingscote 
Kingston 
Koolunga 
Longwood 
Lyndoch 
Maitland 
Mallala 
■ Meningte 
Millicent 
Minlaton 
Morchard 


Date of Meeting. | 

li. 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

July 12 Aug. 

1 

9 i 

Mount Gambier .. « 

July 8 

12 

15 

12 

Nantawarra 

12 

9 

8 

12 

Naracoorte 

8 

12 

11 

15 

Narridy 

15 

— 

1 

5 

Norton’s Summit .. 

14 " 

11 

7 

4 

Onetree Hill 

13 

10 

21 

18 

Orroroo 

14 

11 

11 

15 I 

Penola 

8 

12 

14 

11 I 

Peuong 

8 

12 

1 

5”“ 

Petina 

8 

0 

15 

— 

Pine Forest 

11 

15 

15 

— 

Port Broughton 

15 

10 

17 

14 

Port Elliot 

15 

19 

3 

7 

Port Lincoln . 

22 

19 

13 

10 

PortPirie 

15 

12, 

14 

11 

Quorn 

1 15 

12 

13 

10 ; 

Redhill 

n 

15 

17 

14 

Richman’s Creek ... 

17 

14 

' 14 

— 

Riverton 

15 

12 

11 

15 

Saddleworth 

21 

18 

' 15 . 

12 

Stockport 

17 

14 

14 

11 

{ Strathalbyn 

17 

21 

10 

14 

:i Sutherlands 

12 

9. " 

29 

26 

i Utera Plains 

15 

12 

13 

10 

j Virginia 

17 

14. 

12 

9 

1 Wandcarah 

10 

14 

13 

10 

; Wepowie 

' IP' ' 

S' 

1 

5 

1 Whyte-Yarcowie ,. 

.. 15 

19 

3 

7 

1 Wiliunga 

1 / 

5 

' '8 

12 

1 Wilmington 

■ 12.', 

9 

. ' . 6' ■ 

3 

Wilson 

' 15' 

12' 

8 

5 

1 Woolundunga 

■ 8 

12 

. 14 

18 

■ I ■ 
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FARM AMD DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS RE¥!EW. 


M-essrs. A. W. Sandford & Company repoii; on July 1, 1905: — 


It is many years since sueli excellent and continuous rains were recoi^ded 
as during the past iiiontli: indeed, the exception was for any twenty-four 
hours to pass without some showers. C^ertainly this applies more to Adelaide 
and ^Ihe Soiithem Districts, but our Northern agriculturists also have had 
considerably beyond the ov'erage. Therefore, fanners throughout the whole 
of South Australia have now far brighter prospects ahead than have prevailed 
lor many seasons. News is also just to hand of the break-up of drought con¬ 
ditions in the Northern pastoral country. 

CoMMEECE.— With our rural districts in sneh good heart, it is onhy to 
be expected that a very healthy tone pervades business throughout, and, al¬ 
though there was no exceptional activity in any particular line, yet the 
trend was of a sound character. Countly buying operations were fairly 
extensive, considering tbe wet condition of the roads, whilst in the larger 
ccuitres of popuktion trade has been steady and solid. Mining.—The Barrier 
Silver and Ij-ead !^Iines a}*e each week so- improving their position that there 
has been a ^sllbstalltial advance in the share values. 


Breapstuffs. —Cable advices report the European markets as being very 
31 6 per quarter for shipment, and 31/-for cargoes near home, are now 
outside ciuotatioiis. The^ value of Wheat in New South Wales has impinved, 
3/5^ being obtainable for their f.a.q. sample, which is much inferior to 
ours this year. Victorian rates remain about the same. In this State little 
business lias been done, excepting in stoied Wheat, for which fairly higli 
prices have b^n paid. Forage Lines.—Piirchasei's of Chaff for expo it have 
operated sparingly, and then only for prime green samples; but, as the price 
offering is a low one, holders are not seeking sales. The Offal market is 
still active, though hardly so strong, and prices are more inclined to drop. 
In Fe<TOing Grains trade has been just of the oiriiiiarv winter character, no 
operations of any magnitude having taken place. 

Potatoes. — There is a decided disinclination on the part of growers this 
.season to readily dispose of the tuber. 'In this we think they ai*e wise, for 
it is now pretty certain that the yield throughout the Common wealth is far 
short of late seasons. Coupled with this, there Ls the fact that, owing to the 
New /ealand potato failure, growers there have been obliged to operate in 
Aiistralia for their seed, therefore strong market prevails. MeanwMle, “Gam- 
biers’ appear to keep control^ of conntrT oidens. whilst for Adelaide require¬ 
ments lasmain'ans are securing a good portion of the business. Onions.— 
South Australian grown are now almost exhausted, and, with supplies in 
the Eastern States not nearly equal to demands, another sharp rise^ is re- 
coraed. ■ 


Dairy Propvce. As a fiiither proof of the speedy recuperative nroper- 
ties 01 our country under anything like favourable conditions, South Aus- 
rtalm had actuany, in the early weeks of June, to- import her extra wants in 
£ of the month, had not onlv reached the position 

of seit^upplymg m fresh prints, but also did the trade of Broken Hill be- 
sic es ©ffectmg sales to her neighbours in We®.tern Australia. However, values 
held remarkably well, the easing being gradual. ' Eggs.—It was generally ex- 
that the seasonable lowering in price was due: but the persistent^ rains 
imset thiS' theory, for rates steadily hardened until the highest point for 
the sea.son was toiicli^I. but an increase in quantities then setrin, and quota¬ 
tions -were at once affect^ Ch.^.—For several months cheese has had a 
gofMi run of business which is likely to continue till the new make comes 
tfj.nvarci. Loeal brands are now scarcely sufficient for demands and to ffb 
have been landrf from the East and New Zealand. BaSn- 
ythmigh there is an absmee of es:]Mrt. orders on the. market, the higher price 
for other meat has cciiised a much better call for this line; but anythinan! 
^ oaclung an is preclude^ owing to the lower rates nilihg'elsewhere 

Hams have ve^ little enquiry. Honey is without any shippingIrflrUbiit 
leoal business is sufficient to keep rooms nicely cleared of 5l primrXriny 
.A lmoiKls haye had fair tunioyer. prices fully sustaining. ^ oirenng. 

In Lire Poultry the trade as usual, gave most of their attention to nens 
of pnme-conditwned buds, which secured good rate.?; but for pwr and S 
sorts buyers were not disposed to purchase with any freedom 
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Ill Dressed Poultry them Wsae a decided imiprovement in the quality and 
condition of the lots foim-arded, I’esiilting in better figures being obtained. 

Carcase Meat. —As the sale for Pork and Yeai is at the last market of 
the week (Friday), farmers would do well to kill and send along for that 
auction, of course allowing sufficient time to elapse before forpsmrding for 
the aiiimal heat^to. escape and the oaroase to drj^ out. In Pork a nice market 
ruled for all prime quality, bright, handy, shop sorts commanding highest 
figures, whilst^ also medium to good baooners sold well; but for rough sorts 
and lieaA^ weights lower prices had to be accepted to quit. In Veal there 
was a strong demand, especially for consignments of prime daily fed, which 
realised satisfactory prices. 

Market Quotations op the Day. 

AVheat. —At Port. Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/3-| to 3/4 per bushel 
60 -ft). 

Flouk, —City brands, £7/10/- to £7/15/-; country, £7/-/- to £7/5/-. 

Bran, 1/- to 1/0^; Pollard, 1/- to' 1/0^ per bushel of 20 Ib. 

Oats. —Local Algerian and Dun, 1/10 to 2/-, prime; White Champions, 
2/3, very few offering. 

Barley. —Cape, 2/3 to. 2/5 per bushel, feed to prime. 

Chapp. —£2/17/6 per ton of 2,240 lb., f.o-.b. Port Adelaide, for prime 
gj'een. 

Potatoes. — Ganibiers, £6/2/6 to £6/10/- per ton of 2,240 fb. 

Onions. —£14/10/- to- £15/10/- for prime per ton of 2,240 fb. 

Butter. —Factory and Creamery, fresh, in prints, 9|d. to lid,; choice 
Separators and best Dairies, 9d. to lOd.; oixiinary Dairy and fair Separators, 
Scl. to 9d.; Stores and Coilecto-rs, 7id. to S^d. 

Cheese.— 8d. to 9d., large to loaf. 

Bacon.—F actoiy-cured sides, 6d. 

Hams.— S.A, factory, 7^d. 

Eggs. —Loose, 1/3L 

Lard. —Impoi'ted, in bulk, 4id. 

Honey. —Prime clear extracted, 2^.; Beeswax, 1/1-|. 

Almonds. —Soft shells (Brandis), Sfd.; kernels, S^d. 

Live Poultry. —Heavy-weight table roosters realised^ 1/7 to 2/- each, 
good-conditioned hens and fair cockerels, 1/- to 1/5; mixed sorts, lOd. to 
1/-; poor and weedy, 7d. to 9d.; ducks, 1/7 to 2/6; geese, 2/6 to ,3/6; 
pigeons, 3d. to- 4-|d.; turkej’S, iid. to 6d. per lb., lire weight, for fair to 
good table bi'ids. 

Dressed Poultry. —Turkeys, 61d. to 7id. per fb.; fowls and ducks, 5d. 
to 6d. 

Carcase Meat. —Bright, handy-sized shop porkers, 4|d. to 5d. per fb.; 
mediuni to good baooneis, 3-^d. to 4d.; choppers and rough sorts, down to 
2id.; prime dairy-fed veal, B^d. to 4id.; poor to good, 2|d. to 3d. 


Above quotations^ unless when otherwise specified, are duty-paid values on 
imported lines, (^rain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. in Grain, 
OhaflE, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk 15utter and Cheese. 
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The followii 

Adelaide 

Haw.ker 

Cradock 

Wilson 

Gordon 

Qiiorn 

Port Augusta 
Port Clermein 
Port Pirie 
Crj'Stal Brook 
Port BroiiglitoB . 
Bute 

Hammond 

'Bruce 

Wilmington 

Melrose 

Booleroo Centre 

Wirrabara 

Appila 

Laura 

Oaltowie 

J amestown 

Gladstone 

Georgetown 

Karri dy 

Redliili 

Koolunga 

Carrieton 

Eurelia 

Johnaburg 

OiToroo 

Black Rock 

Petersburg 

Yongala 

Terowie 

Yarcowie ' 

Hailett 

Mt. Bryan 

Burra 

Snowtown. 

Brinkwortii 

Blytli 

Glare 

Mintaro Central 
Watervale 
Auburn 
Manoora 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

.g table shows the rainfall for the month of Junej 1905:— 


3-71 

Hovleton 

2*36 

Macclesfield 

4*09 

1*64 

Bala k lava 

2*23 

Meadow-'s ■ ... 

5 '53 

1-09 

Port Wakefield 

1*39 

Strathalbyn 

3*02 

1-m 

Saddleworth 

3*20 

Calliugton 

i*66 

0-63 

Marrabel 

2 55 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

1 '67 

I'M 

Riverton 

3*17 

Milan g 

2*77 

0-90 

Tarlee 

1-65 

Wallaroo 

2-18 

1-64 

Stockport 

1*43 

Kadina 

2-40 

1'84 

Hamlev Bridge 

i’99 

Moonta 

3-05 

2*22 

Kapunda 

•2*16 

Green’s Plains 

2*99 

2*80 

Freeling 

1*84 

M aitland 

2*82 

2'99 

Stockw^eli 

3*56 

Ardrossan 

1-88 

0-77 

Kuriootpa 

4*63 

Port Victoria 

2*30 

0*81 

Angaston 

3*88 

Ourramulka 

2 *98 

2*50 : 

Tanunda 

4*34 

Miiilaton 

3*01 

3*14 1 

Lyndoch 

3*81 

Staiisbury 

2*95 

2-14 ■ 

Maliala 

2*26 

Warooka 

3-23 

3*31 

Roseworthy 

2*27 

Yorketown 

3*06 

2*10 

Gawler 

3*79 

Edithburg 

2*42 

2*32 

Smithfield 

3*12 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*61 

1*78 

Two Wells 

1*98 

Streaky Bay 

3*95 

2*39 

Virginia • 

2*59 

Port Elliston 

2*21 

2*42 

Salisbury 

3*07 

Port Lincoln 

3*37 

2*74 

Tea Tree Gully 

6 0S 

Cowell 

0 93 

2*20 ! 

Magill 

5 28 

Queenscliffe 

3*04 

2*21 

^litcham 

5*81 

Port Elliot 

4*33 

2*36 i 

Crafers 

11*13 

Gooiwa 

3*69 

0*73 1 

Clarendon 

6 93 

; Meningie 

4*92 

0*86 ! 

Morphett Vale 

3*88 

Kingston 

0*14 

0*S6 : 

Noarlunga 

2*93 

Robe 

4*61 

1*21 ! 

Wiliunga 

3*58 

Beachport 

4*94 

0*85 

Aldinga 

2*47 

Coonalpyn 

3*70 

1*60 

Kormanville 

4 21 

i Bordertowm 

3*48 

1*89 i 

Yankalilla 

4*22 

Wolseiey 

4*57 

1*45 ; 

1 Eudimda 

2*04 

Frances 

2*88 

1*30 

Truro 

3*64 

Karacoorte 

3*56 

1*74 1 

1 Palmer 

2*42 

Lueindale 

3*94 

2*27 

1 Mount Pleasant 

4*32 , 

Penola 

3*69 

2*58 

1 Blumberg 

6 33 , 

Millicent 

3*76 

1*33 

Gumeracha 

7-91 i 

Mount Gambier ... 

4*64 

1*73 

Lobethal 

7-47 i 

Wellington 

1*74 

2*65 

Woodside 

5*76 1 

Murray Bridge ... 

1*88 

4*30 

Hahndorf 

7-04 

Mannmn 

1*31 

3*70 

Kairne 

4*38 

Morgan 

0*62 

4*42 

Mount Barker 

6*73 

Overland Corner... 

1*48 

3*93 

2*69 

Eehunga 

6*68 

1 Renmark 

! 

1*44 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


Wilmington, May 24. 

Pbbsent —Me.ssrs. Robertson (chair). Slee, SclnipiJan, Haunigan, Noll. 
SMllivaii, Broadbeut, McLeod, Bauer, Francis, and Payne (Hon. Tiec.). auci 

tu'O visitoi’s. 

Fokmalin.— In reply to question the Chairman stated that he used foi-- 
malin last year as a preventive of bunt, but the wheat only came up in 
patches. He could not say whether this was due to the very dry condition of 
the soil when the seed was sown or to some other cause. Those plants that 
grew were free from any sign of disease. Members thought that the experi¬ 
ments reported on by Mr. Roediger, of Gawler River, showed coDclnsively that 
formalin injured the seed more than bluestone. Matters of formal business 
were transacted. 


lltera Plains, May 20. 

.Present —Messrs. W. Jacobs (chair). F. Jacobs, Abrook, Deer, R. and H. 
West, H. 8. and W. Chase, Gall, D. G., A., A. R., and A. .R. S. Ramsey 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seed Wheat. —Mr. A. R. Ramsey read a paper on the best kind of wheat 
to sow to produce a good crop. Fii’st, the seed wheat should be grown on 
clean land, as wheat from dirty land will prodnce an inferior crop, no matter 
how well the seed is prepared. Fanners, as a rule, were not sufficiently par¬ 
ticular about this point. Ail small seed, broken grain, and foreign matters 
should be removed from the seed wheat. A day occupied in cleaning the seed 
will save a week's work with a team of horses ridding the land of objection¬ 
able weeds. 'Well-cleaned seed will also prodnce better and more even 
crop. .Let any one examine a crop giown from an ordinary sample of wheat: 
he will iind a large percentage of small, weakly plants, which, if they come 
to maturity, will yield only inferior grain. lie advised sowing a large, plump 
grain whenever possilile. They shonld icllov,' the example of all successful 
stockbreeders, and grow only the best. Foiytlhs district lie thought Gliiyas 
the l)est wheat they had tried. Alembers discussed the paper freely, agree¬ 
ing vcitli the main points. 


Watervale, May 22. 


Present —^^lessrs. Williams (chair), A.s1itcsi, Scovell, Solly, Trelcar, and 
Castioe (Hon. Sec.), ajid one visitor. ' 

Fly Pest. —Mr. Williams iiiitic.ted discnssion on losses of sheep from 
the attacks of the “Englisli fly.'’' This pest hadjieen worse tliaii usual this 
year, the ewes o.n timbered and clear laud suffering equalhu^ lie fcniKh the 
most elfeetir'C treatment was to 'make a na'rrow .race _ from 50 to 60 ft., lopg, 
and .nut the sheep through this in single tile, sviunging each with Cooper’s 
or othei" reliable dip on the’ rump and' back. This was a safe yet effective 
wa.y of treating the sheep. Members reported _that the, lambing had been 

S ^od, but a number of the early iambs were lost during the severe, weather .at 
aster time. 

P'oisoNOiTS Cape Tulip. —Mr. S, Solly reported severe loss of dairy cattle 
through poi.soning. ' His brother was bringing a number of cattle back from 
the North, and when about eight miles from Clare they came on a stretch nt 
road eate,n bare, by a flock 'of^ewes which were lambing on the road.p a''little 
hirther OU' there was a, green patch of ^‘Gape tulip,on .which, the-cattle'fed, 
with .the' result that a,,,,'large' propcrticir of'.t'hem died. Members, thought 
steps, should be taken, to post^ notices on' roads, and reserves where poisonous 
'weeds were known to be growing. 
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Naiitawarras May 17 > 

PiiESEXT— Messrs. Nicliolls (chair), Herbert, Belling, Bierwirtli, Dali, 
and Disoii, and one visitor. 

Cropping Stubble Land. —Paper on this subject read at Riverton by Mr. 
Kelly ivas discussed. Mr. Dali said that when cropping stnbble land it was 
better to use the cultivator instead of plougliing the land. He ^would not 
sow more than a busliel of seed per acre ; <5 fb. was too iiinch. Mitli regard 
to manure, lie would appiv a heavier dressing to fallow land than to stubble. 
The Chaii-inan would scarify stubble land, while Mr. Herbert advised skiiii- 
plougliing. The latter found oats did fairly well on wheat stubbie. in 
reply to query by the Cliairinan, members were undecided as to whether as a 
general practice sufficient seed was applied to secure the best results. 

Leading Mheels on Implements. —In reply to question as to value of 
leading wheels on drills, none of the members had any experience of their 
use. They were a^greed'that on cultivating implements the leading wheels 
slioiikl be fairly wide apart. 


Woodslde, May 22- 

Present —Messrs. Hutchens (chair), Johnston, Moore, Schroeder, JameSj 
Moreom, Ivecldie, Drummond, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Rotation of Crops. —Mr. H. James read a short paper on this subject. 
He tliouglit they iiiip;ht pay more attention in this district to rotation as a 
factor in successful farming. All of them knew how a cereal crop was bene¬ 
fited by the growing of a leguminous crop the previous season, yet it was sur- 
|>risiiig to see how little attention was given to the latter. The ordinary 
field pea can be grown succe.ssfully in this district, and can be turned to 
profitable account, especially where ’dairying is practised. He favoured sow¬ 
ing early, as the land can be worked better then than later on. He would 
sow 2 to bushels per acre, and be. liberal also with manure. He found bone- 
dust or guano most satisfactory for the pea crop in this district. At present 
rates guano was cheaper than bonediist. Harvesting can be done with the 
pea rake or the pea harvester attached to the ordinary grass-cutter. For 
heavy crops the former will give more satisfaction, as it pulls the x)^ants 
tightly together, thus preventing damage by wind. The rake will leave some 
peas on the ground, but not more than some men using a scythe, and the 
pigs or sheep will gather these up. Alembers generally agreed with liir. 
James, but thought the dressing of 2 cwt. bonediist or 3 to 4 cwt. guano per 
acre iGuIier heavy for some soils. In reply to question, Mr. James said the 
.seecldriii cracked the peas, and he found it a good plan to let them lay on a 
clamp floor for sonie^time hetore sowing, as when clamp there was much less 
damage by cracking in the drill. 


Bute, May 16. 

Present —Messrs. Gitsliam (chair), Sharman, Haindorf, Alasters, Cousins, 
and AicCo.rmack (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding^. —Mr. Sharman read a sliort paper on this subject. He thought 
Marshall s No. 3 had given the best results on the,whole in this district cluriiig 
the ^past few years. It should be sown as earlv as possible. Silver King and 
Alajestie'possessed most of the good qualities of No. 3, and were better hay 
wheats, but were a little later in maturing. For late sowing Glnyas was the 
best variety^. It was ru.st-resistant, yielded well, and did not shake, but will 
go down badlv if not reaped as soon as^rioe. The straw- w’as too hard'and wury 
to make good hav. CarmichaePs Eclipse was similar in many respects, and 
stands up better than Gluyas, but was not such a good milling wheat. Of the 
ffirst three .lie would sow 1 bushel per acre, and of the two Tatter' 75 ft. Air. 
Masters agreed 'with most of the paper, but considered the'seeding too heavy. 
He ^obtained best results with 45 ft. per a<>re of the stooling varieties, and'"a 
IstTe more of the other kinds.' Air. Cousins and the Hon. Secretary awreed. 
Kariv in the season they would sow^ even less than 45. ft». per acre *' 
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Bagster, May 20» 

Present— Messrs. Freeman (chair), Roberts, E. F. C. and C. Brovrn, 
Hayes, Higgants, Payne, and Gravestocks (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Pab,m Horses._ —The Chairman read a paper on “The Best Stamp of Farm 
Horses for this District.” Being a long way from market, their horses were 
iiatiiraily much on the roads, consequently tliey required a good, all-round 
horse. They must have a horse with a fair amount of weight, fairly clean in 
the bone, and generally wliat was termed an active, nnggety aniinal. Very 
heavy ani}iials were not suitable for tlieir work, neither did tliey want tlie horse 
with long, narrow body and heavv legs. Al-embers generallv agreed with the 
Chairman. " " ' 


Lipson, May 13. 

Present— Messrs. Potter (chair), Thorpe, Bratteii, Baillie, AlcCallum, 
Hudson, and Barrand (Hon. Sec.). 

Hay Crops. —Air. Thorpe advocated cross-drilling for hay, his experi- 
nients last season having proved a success. Air. Hudson stated that he knew 
of an instance where 4-^ tons of hay per acre were obtained from land that was 
cross-drilled with 1 bushel wheat and 1 cwt. super per acre, each way. Alem- 
bers wished to know whether hay grown on land maiinred with super would 
be of lietter quality or otherwise than hay grown on land dressed with stable 
manure. [Tdie super will usually produce a finer quality straw. AYhere a 
heavy dressing of stable manure is applied the straw will be coai'se and 
rough.— Ed.] 


Wilson, May 13. 

Present— Alessrs. Harrison (chair), Hilder, Logan, Need, Nelson, Sex¬ 
ton, W'ard, Crossiiian, Barnes, and Neal (itch. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Rabbit Destritction.— Considerable discussion on the suppression of the 
rabliit pest took place, it was resolved to recommend the following action : — 
That the Government should wire-net certain districts, and declare them ver¬ 
min districts. That an eflicient inspector be appointed by the Government, 
and power given him to compel the landholders to clear their land to his sat¬ 
isfaction. If such action is not taken, tlie landholder to be prosecuted and 
men put on to destroy the rabbits at his expenseIn the event of two con¬ 
victions being secured against the same person for neglect to destroy rab¬ 
bits. tlie lease should be forfeited. 


Reeves Plains, May IS. 

Present— Alessrs. R. Oliver (chair), AV.^ Oliver, Day, Forrest, Richter. 
George, Arnold, Wasley, and AleCord (Hon. Sec.). 

Pric'es of Harvesting AIachinery. —The Chairman read a paper dealing 
with alleged combination among.st importers and local makers of ciiltivatiiie: 
and harvesting machinery to raise piices. He believed that it had been agreed 
to raise the price of harvesters to £85 each, an increase in some instances of 
£15. He tlionght, especially in view of the requests of certain A'ictoriaii 
makers for a heavy duty on harvesting machinery, that the farmers should 
take this matter up strongly with a view to preventing a few manufacturers 
securing a monopoly of the business, and charging such prices as they chose 
for their machines.' ()ther members agreed, and it was resoljed—“That this 
Branch strongly protests against the action of the makers in combining to 
raise the price's of harvesting machinery, and that the attention of other 
Branches be called to the matter ” Alembers thought fanners should refuse 
to buy at enhanced prices. 

Horses Rolling in Harness. —Air,. Day called attention to the danger' of 
allowing horses to roll when they have the collars and hames on, A young 
horse of his tried this recently, and nearly broke its neck, the hames sticking 
in the ground. It was some days before the animal recovered from the twist 
it gave its neck. 
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Eudundas May 15. 

pRESE^iT—Alessrs. Walter (chair), Gosling, J. and E. T. Pfitziier, Sieber, 
and 'Weil, and Iavo visitors. 

Field Trial.— It was decided to arrange for a field trial of ploughs and 
ciiltivatcrs. 

Retrospective Farming.— Mr. TV”, H. Marshall read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject, de,r,c!-i;iiiig the methods adopted in former years, ana comxiaring them 
with present conditions. He referred to the necessity for gz'eater attention 
being paid to the improvement of their present practices in order to get the 
best "results from their land. Improvement of wheat by selection and ^cross¬ 
breeding ivas an important item. A careful study of the soil and its re- 
qiiireiiieiits was also necessary. Education must play an imiiortant factor in 
fanning, and he thought their agricultural shows could be made of far more 
value ill this direction. 


Brlnkworth, June 2« 


Pr'esext —3i,essrs. McEwin (chair), Wooldridge, Otteus, Morrison, Hill, 
Brin'kwortli, arid Stott (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

H.urROWi:xG .\ftp,r DBILLI^"G.— Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place. Most of the members were agreed that it was advisable to harrow 
lightly imiiiedlately after sowing. 

Attendance of Members. —it was decided to intimate to members who 
have failed to attend regularly that their names will be struck off the roll 
unless they attend meetings in the future. Various suggestions were made 
with a view to infusing fresh life into the work of the Branch. 


Maitland, May 6. 

Present —Messrs. Jarrett (chair). Kelly, Smith, Heinrich, and Tossell 

(Hon. See.). 

Horses Stumbling. —Some of the members attributed tliis failing to poor 
eyesighc, vr'liile others thoiig’ht defective structure the main cause. 

Pickling Seed ^\heat.— ^Ir. Smixn reported having i^roved formaiiii an 
effective pickle for wheat, and recommended its use, as the iiiant grew better 
and was less subject to bunt than where biiiestone pickle was used. As an 
experiment he rubbed some bunt balls with clean wheat to thoroughly infect 
the seed, and then ciivioed it into three lots. One was sown dry, impie'kled. 
one was' pieMed with biiiestooe, and the third lot with formalin. On the 
fipt plot iiaif the plants were bunted, on the second there were signs of the 
disease, but on the formalin plot he .could not find an infected plant. 


Loogwood, May 26- 

PiiESENT—Messrs. Wa Nichoils (chair), j, Nicholis, Oiim, Cheesemaii, 
.McGavisk, A'ogel,, Aiituar,. Raissell, and Hushes'(Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Dried ■ Fruits.— Several samples of dried fruits were exhibited : —Ko.rth- 
erii Spy apple, of excellent flavour but poor colour .; Washington Gage prune, 
a showy, light prune, but not considered equal to French prune for 'cooking, 
the. latter being sweeter. 

.Fears for 'Wet Land,— It was .suggested" that on wet land pears' should 
■be,grafted .beneath the'ground-level on to unince stocks.' ■ It 'was stated that' 
with', .shy-bearing ■p.ears'p if quince "scions are grafted on to seedling pears and 
Iheirthe pear,on to the quince,, the pear v'Rl fruit regularly.' 
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Mount BryaOir iVIay 20. 

PRESENT—AIessr>s. T. Wilks (chair). E. S. Wilks, Teddy, Thomas, Qiiinn, 
Dniista:U (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Gastijating Raais. —A long discussion on the castration of young rams 
took place. .Most of the members favoured poiling the testicles away, as was 
done with ram lambs, but some fa^mured splitting the division between the 
two testicles to remove tlie second one. 

Lucerne. —]\Iembers favoured sowung lucerne in February or March, es- 
peciail v iv good rains occur, as lucerne" sown then, if it stands well, makes 
much better growth than ..:;o August .seeaing. 


Onetree Hills May I9« 

Present —Messrs. Ifould (chair), Blackhani, G. and F. Bowman, W. and 
E. A. Kelly, Thomas, and Clucas (Hon. Sec.). 

Storing Hay. —One member stated tlmt he found hay kept its fragrance 
and flavour better under a covered shed than in a stack in the open, 

Rabbit-prooe Fencing. —This subject was discussed at length, and co¬ 
operation amengst iVaj’mers in wirenetting their farms was strongly recom¬ 
mended. It was pointed out that .some of the netting and barbwire now on 
the market was practically useless. .Members did not believe in looking to 
the Government in every case of difficulty; but when a public fraud of this 
character was perpetrated it was a matter of serious conseciuence to the 
vState. 

Discussion of Seasonable Topics. —It was suggested that greater in¬ 
terest would be manifested in the meetings if care was taken that the sub¬ 
jects for diji?eussioii were oppoitune or. seasonable. Members thought that, as 
a^ rule, this generally obtained, seeding .and kindred subjects being freely 
discussed at recent meetings o-f the Branches. 

Winter .Feed on Lucerne Paddocks. —Mr. Ifould stated that, as there 
was practically no growth of lucerne during the winter, lie iiad put in rape 
on his luceirne field, giving it a dressing of manure. He did not think this 
would in any way injure tlie lucerne, -while it would provide seasonable feed. 

Resignation op Chairman. —Mr. J. Bowman tendered his resignation 
as member, on account of his inability to attend meetings in the future. A 
hearty vot'e of thanks was accorded to Mr. Bowman for his uservioes a.s Chair¬ 
man during tlie past nine years. 


Qyorn, May 20. 

Present— Messrs. Thompson (chair), Toll, Smith, Rowe, NoIL Patten, 
Cook, McGoll, Brewster, and Walker (Hon. Sec.). 

Does Poultry-keeping Pay? —Mr. Cook read a short paper on this sub¬ 
ject, giving financial results of his poultry from Alarcli 19, 1904, to Alarch 18, 
190l>. Hi& poultry consisted of White and Brown Leghorns, Laiigslians, and 
common fowls, as well as a few turkeys. The following statement shoivs the 
'financial position: — 

To stock on March. 19, J.904—100 head at Is. ... ... £5 ^0 0^ 

Feed—23'| bags wdieat .,. 

Bran and pollard 

Balance to. profit 

Total . 

By Eggs—4371 dozen ' 

18 Turkeys and ol Fowls sold 
Stock— -145 at'Is. ■. 


... 0 18 1 

... 9 9, 9 

... £26 is~. n 

...'£12 11 114 


Total 


...£26 18 
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Ti:e €ggs -av-eraged 6|d. per doz., and the profit shown was equal tO' 3s. 7;|d. 
per week. All the food had to W purchased. The poiiltry were housed in a 
galvaiiizeddroii shed. The perches were made tickproof by^ inserting posts of 
gaspipOj arouiid which were soldered receptacl>^ to hold kerosine. _The 
perches rested on tlie^ posts, and could he readily taken apart.. The floor 
was hard earth, tarred, and was easily swept out. He got about a barrow- 
load of Ilia nine each week. Members thought farmei's. who did not have to 
buy feed for their fowls should be able to make a greater profit than S-hown 
bv'^^Ir. Cook; but there must be judicious selection of stock, and care taken 
to raise chicks at the right time, viz., so that they come into laying before 
winter sets in. 


lokerniafi, IVlay 16. 


Present— Messrs, W. Fraser (chair), I). Fraser, Mugford, Williams, 
Daniel, Lomman, Higgs, and Smart- (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Gr.4I)in'G Seed VJheat. — Air. Lomman initiated a discussion on the value 
of the grader. He thought it was a great advantage to have all the small 
and broken wheat and foreign seeds removed, as these coiiid he profitably 
fed to pigs or fowls, whereas, if sowm, they were worse than wasted, as they 
make' the iaiKl dirty, and cause a lot of extra labour afterwards. Tlieii, in 
a j'listy season, it often happens that only a portion of the grain is jp- 
jtired r this could be separated by means of the grader, and kept for feed 
purposes, while the sound grain could be marketed at full rates. It would 
pay better to do this than to sell the whole crop at a reduction in price. 
Members generajly admitted the value of the grader; but the cost required 
to be rediiced to bring it within the reach of the average farmer. If the 
rule of • Jibe begetting like” applied to grain equally as well as to stock, the 
sowing of iiotlifrig but good, sound grain should result in an improvement 
in' tlie avei'-age sample of wheat. 

Tailing Lambs.— In reply to question as to best age at which tO' tail 
iambs, members agreed that, the condition of the weather and the lambs being 
favourable, the operation should be performed w’hen the Iambs were about 
four weeks old. 


Hartley, Way 19. 

_ Present —Alessrs. Wuiiidersitz (chair), J. ^and T. Jaenscli, Pratt, 'Wells, 
Reimers, and Brook ;'Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Cattle Coaiplaints. —Discussion 021 treatnient of cattle complaints took 
place. Alembers reported having very little experience with diseases amongst 
their stoclp Air, u'eik said that for inflammation after calving he found 
tlie following drench useful:—Boil 2 quarts draught beer, and mix with it 
S ozs. Epsom salts. Give this warm. 


Pine Forest, Way 16. 

Present —Alessrs. Bayne (chair), Johns, Edwards, and Barr (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbit ' Besteuction. —Discussion on this subject took place. Air. Ed¬ 
wards thought, wlieie poisoning was necessary, the work could be carrted 
out more effectively and econoniicaily, by the District Council authorities. 
He would be wuiling to pay a vermin rate equal to .half the general rate, 
provKed the Council undeitcok the work of keeping the pest in eheckb 
The Cou.neil could purchase a poison cart, and keep it going throughout 
the district at .the right seasons for poisoning. Mr. ffiirr' agreed, and 
thought the money spent on the A^ermin Inspector could be better spent on 
a *;vermin destroyer.” , The Chairman stated that one of his neighboui's 
had made a poison distributor,, which he had hired out' to the farmers, ' with 
the result that the Tickera coastline, ■ which was formerly badlv infested wu'th 
.rabbits, was now almost ,'clear^... It was agreed that, ^nerally, the rabbits 
were 'nO'more numerous now in the 'district then at any time'during past 
ten years. 
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Ang'aston, iVIay 20. 

Pii:KSENT----M.e^^^^ .Riindle (chair), Sh,'auiioii, Fri'end, Thorn, Evans, Snell, 
Trimmer, Saitei^ Flayer, and JVIatthews (Hon, Sec,), and several visitors. 

FAR,M;iNCi.-_.Mr. A. Shannon read a paper on this subject to the follov’ing 

effect —ltai*:miiig of to-day was very different to that of ten or twelve years 
ago, v^llen many fanners ivere thinking of turning tlieir attention to some 
other riioans of earning their living. The results of experiments with phos- 
phatic nia.nureis—distributed broadcast, and later on applied by the aid 
of the seed and tertiliser didll —showed farmers that better days were in 
stole, tliioiigh many Avere rwy slow to realise what the drill and fertilisers 
meant to thein. IVtost of the land was prepared for the cereal crop by bare 
fallowing. _ This ivork should be started as soon as possible after seeding is 
finiislied, in order to let tire ivinter rains penetrate the broken up land. 
Deptli to plough must be regulated by the soil, as the subsoil must, on no 
account, be brought to the surfa'ce. The harrows should follow the plough 
closely, to' break down the clods. If this be done, after operations with the 
cultivator are rendered much easier, and a better tilth is secured. Where 
slieep are kept, the^- can be utilised to eat the weeds, in which case it AA^ili 
not be H'Ocessai'y to use the cultivatoy until about the end of spring. The 
soil must, however, be worked befO'Ue it gets dry, in order to lessen evapora¬ 
tion, and also the blowing away of the surface soil. If rain falls after the 
cnltiAmtor is used, stir the surface witli the harrows; but, if the land shows 
signs of AA’eeds, use the ciiltiAmtor again. Owing to damage by rust, farmers 
were compelled in most districts to groAv what were termed “rust-resisting’’ 
wheats, and to leave the old soft Avheats alone. These rust-resisting wheats, 
as a rule, were more difficult to tlnesli; but this objection had been overcome 
by the use of the complete harvester. He found it paid him to sow only 
the best of seed. In regard to manures, there were a number of brands of 
super on the market, and good results were obtained from all, though most 
farmers favour some particular brand. All, however, fight shy or sticky 
supers. ^ He used 90 11). tO' 112 ib. per acre. He considered the practice 
of biyrning stubble a wasteful one. If the land is not to be cropped again 
the foIloAviiig season, the stubble should be left ; but otherwise it will pay 
to gatlier it and stack it for use when food -was scarce. If well cared for^ 
straw seems to improve as it. ages; at any rate, it was better liked by stock. 
Tlie farmer of the present day should combine dairying, pig-breeding, pouF 
tiy-keeping, and sheep with Avlieatgrowing. The fat-lamb industry was most 
piWtable ; but care must be taken not to overstock. In reply to ques¬ 
tions, Mr. Shannon said the best wheats for hay Avei'c Whit© Tiiscan and 
Majestic, and for grain Marshall’s No. B. He favoured harrowing cross- 
ways after drilling, and rolled tlie crop when aboiit 3 incites high. He 
only cropped his land once in three years. For pickling he used 1 ft. blue- 
stone to 5 galls, of water, dipping the wheat, and then emptying the wheat 
out to dry. For early soAving he used 45 ft. seed, and for late sowing 1 bushel 
per acre. 


Mount RemarkaWe, Muy 18. 

Present — Messrs. Caseley (chair), G. P. and T. P. Yates, W. J. and F. 
F. Smith, Foot, Morrell, McIntosh, Ey, Oidland, Giles, and O’Connell (Hon. 
Sec.). 

EoG-nAYiNG Competition.—G eneral discu^ion on results of recent com¬ 
petitions took place. While considerable differeoic^ of opinion were ex- 
piessed as to breeds, the White Leghorn and Silver Wyandotte met with most 
favour. 

Farm and Dairy Produce. —Mr. T. Casely read a paper on this subj^t. 
It Avas essential that the fanner should utA'se eA'ery available portion of his 
farm either in the grooving of crops or the pasturing of stock. Some faraiera 
argue that AAffieat growing does imt pay, while ^others seem content with the 
results of combining the gjroAving of wheat with the keeping of sheep and 
dairy cattle. In this district there were farmers of the latter class who crop 
their land eveiy third year, broadcasting the seed in the old way, and not 
applying manure. , They ai’e apparently satisfied Avitli an ,8-biishel harv^t, 
and argue that it pays better than to buy manure and put the crop in with 
the drill, which takes more horses, and consequently there is more labour 
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uiid nifire lirjrsefeecl requii*ed. It is coiitend'e^l grazing the land 

slk^f-jp and cattle for two yeans supplies all the niaiiure iiecesgary. IVliero 
fillitying is engaged in, ciTtps must be gt'Skvii isr eiisilage to tede tiie steck 
cec!' the summer and aiitiimii. Mixtures of wheat, rye, rape, peas, etc., 
caii grown for this purpose. It was sheer follv to expect the cows to 

ietd!‘n tile fiiii proiit from dry pasture' containing little more noiirshnient 
t'mni wood shavings. He niaintaiiied that there were many farmers in this 
disiriet who could produce more on their holdings if they would only give 
tills matter attention. They could grow a little in the way of tiiriiips, 
niangolds, carrots, etc., for their stock. He knew the usual reply would 
be that this eiitttiled too much labour, and -wliils he would not advhse tliem^to 
g]'Ow siicii a large quantity ot any of these products as to take up time wliieh 
she old be given to other farm work, he would remind them that such crops 
would render it unnecessaiw to purchase out of their hard-earned cash copra 
«i]ve, csiicalve, etc. In his opinion, if the fanner purchases the equiyaleiit of an 
article that can Ice 'economically prcdiiced on the farm, it is evidence that 
tlmre is sonietliiiig wrong witfi the man. A. sufficient supply of foodstuff 
being provided for dairy^ stock, all the calves should be reared and well 
fed tioiii the start; pigs in vsufficient number tO' utilise the waste products must 
be kept. The pigs must be kept always in good co'iiditioii, and as soon as 
rliey were fit to sell they should be disposed of and others bred or bought 
to replace them. Poultry should be kept, and if properly looked after will 
prove profitable. With all stock, get the best possible. In the disposal of 
their produce they lacked union, and were afraid of one another, ■with the 
result that they carted their wheat in, and took what the wheatbuyer was 
pleased to offer ; their butter, cream, eggs, pork, etc., were all placed in the 
hands of the middleman, and the result was the producer did not realise the 
profits he was entitled to. The paper gave rise to considerable discussion, 
eacli meniber taking part. Some thoiight the cost of a pit for ensilage too 
gieat. IMost members favoured sowing some lucerne seed with the wheat hi 
favourable situations, as with fair rains during the summer this would 
provide a lot of feed for stock. 


Petliia, May 20. 

P'EESENT—Messrs. W. Penna f'chair), R. and A. Penna. Jchicston, Bcytcn, 
NewbC'ii, and Fiddaman (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Feeding Stock.— Mr. Cocks said he found a mixture of treacle and 
cocky chaff excellent feed for horses. Other members said they found their 
stock soon got tirecl of treacle. Sulx>hate of iron was reccjiiinended^ for fowls 
and also for stock on grass land, especially where there was no iron stone. 
Mr. Mb Penna asked wdiat was the cause of a sick Imrse^ sitting; on its iiind 
legs and repeatedly turning Jts head to yt.s side? [Veterinary Surgeon Des- 
iiicrid says the animal is evideiitly sii'ftering from some disorder of the diges¬ 
tive organs. Read articles on this subject in previous i.ssnes.—E d.] 

Ploughing. —Mr. G. Newben i-ead a paper on this sulrjeet. It was always 
l)est to plough after rain in this district, but often they cc-ukl not wait, and 
were conipellecl to plough the land drv. TJiere was no doubt they would have 
to till the land better here than in former years, as it will not pay to ap]>iy 
iiiaiiiire.on badly cultivated ground. On new scrub laud he would plonyh in 
the" stubble from the first crop, as it will assist to prevent tlie land drifting; 
luit Gii old laud, wait until the grass starts. Fallowing should be started 
early in June, and finished before tlie 'end of August. He liked to plough in 
lands about^tliree chains wide, and break all the ground, net leaving corners, 
as was so often done. From three to five inches was fleep enough to plough 
in tills district. There were inany new implements on the market, but few 
of them did work^ equal to that of the old single and double-furrow ploughs. 
Tlie five and six fiirro-ws they were using iiowklicl not do such good work as 
the old 'set plough.What they wanted was a plough that would run light 
and jniiip well : the least number of horses requiredWor it the better. . Mr. 
W.' 'Penna said he did not agree in waitinir'for the rain, as the farmer 
needed to'start the plough as soon'as he finishes harvest work. Members 
wplied tO' know, the best, way, to apply superphosphate, ,viz., broadcast' or 
vath the' drill, and ako'if'the manure' keeps'good for a veardf not used 
[The maiiure'givGsH>est',results'When applied with the drill,' especiallv where 
only sinall'ciiiantit'ies ,a,,re a'ppHed, ''See report of Gawler River Branch re 
deterioration' 'of manure.—E d,]' , , ' ' '' 

Sorb Shoulders in Horses.— Some discussion on this subject took place. 
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Gawler River, May 19. 

Pi<ESEKT--Mes.srs. H. Koediger (chair), F. and P. Poediger, Winckei, 
Haymaii, Hiliier, Kreig, Pai'ker, Baldwin, and Leak (Ho.n. Sec.), 

Does_ Whe.4tgrowing Pay? —This subject was discussed at length, iiiein- 
liers coming to tire conclusion that, at present prices, wheatgrowing, by 
itself, would not pay in this district; but, with mixed farming, a fair living 
can be made. 

Deterioration op Manure.— Some discussion took place on the question 
wiietlier mairare lost in value if kept over for a year. Some members reported 
poor result where the previous year’s purchases were used, while others could 
not notice any loss in value owing to the manure being kept for a year. 
[The qiiestion of loss in luianure owing to long storage cannot be answered 
deliuitely, as very much depends upon the character of the manure and the 
pi'ocess of maiiuiacture. With weii-niade su]:^rphoSiphate,v the reversion of 
water-soluble pho^spbate should not be great, if the manure is kept in a dry 
stone. The Inspector of Fertilisers states that, on several occasions, he .has 
had samples tested, with the result that the percentage of water-solnbl'3 
phosphate has been reduced by less than 3 per c-ent.: other samples have 
sliown greater Iolss.— En.] 

Poison Weed. — Mr. Winckel called attention to the weed known as 
^‘Deadly nightshade.^’ Some years ago his neighboni*s’ cattle trespassed on 
his gaiden, and ate down some bushes ot' this plant, without suffering any 
injury ; but a little later on bis own young stock broke in, and ate down the 
new slioots, with fatal results. 


W!IIuiig*a 5 June 3. 

Present— Messrs. Malpas (chair), Pengilly, Brown, Valeiitiiie, and 
Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Currant Divying. —Mr. Brown read a paper on this subject to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: —In order to iirodnce a first-class article it was essential to 
allow the currants to ripen properly on the vines. The berries should be of 
a dark purple colour, and sweet to the taste, the stem of the bunch being 
slightly browned before they are gathered. If the fruit is gathered too scon 
the berries will dry a light pink colour, and will be lacking in sweetness, be¬ 
sides being lighter in weight. The standard tray adopted here and in other 
parts of B'outh Australia is 4 ft. 6 in. long by 2 ft. 3 in. wide, but at the 
in'igation settlements on the Murray a 3 ft. x 2 ft. tray is favoured. The 
trays are usually made of the cheap American laths, nailed to three oregoii 
-cross pieces, with a thin strii) on both sides, to stiffen the tray and to pre¬ 
vent the bunches fariiiig off.^ In spreading the bunches to dry, thev must not 
be laid too thickly, - otherwise they will dry unevenly. Under favourable 
conditions drying will not take more than five or six days. Turning the 
fruit about the^ third day will hasten the drying process, and will assist to 
secure imiforniitY in the sample. Turning is accomplished by placing an 
empty tray upside down on the tray to be turned, aod, with a sharp, even 
swing, reversing the trays. When the berries will leave the stem freely and 
still feel a little moist, they aie ready for rubbing off’ into the sweating bin. 
Sweating is necessary to seciu'e an even sample, as some fruits will always 
dry more than others on the trays. A sieve with a 5-16 in. mesh is gene¬ 
rally used when rubbing off the berries. This is placed on the top of the bin. 
The tray of fruit is tipped into the sieve, and by rubbing with the hands 
and slightly shaking the sieve the small fruit will fall through, leaving the 
lai'ge fruits, which have seeds, on the tray. These latter are usually termed 
^‘'bucks.” The ^^biicks” may require further drying, and must "be kept 
separate. In cleaning and grading the currants the ordinary winnowing 
machine, if properly set, is very useful.^ The good currants will only require 
one winnowing, but with the ^‘bucks’’ it nays to put the spoutings tliroujgrh 
again. W^hen cleaned, the currants are bage:ed or boxed for market in 56-lb. 
parcels.' 

Dairying.— A little discussion took place on the question of the age at 
which .heifers should calve. Members wotild like the' opinion of ■ the .Profes¬ 
sor''of Agrieulture'a,nd ■ the Dairyqinstructor on'.this point. ' Two • members 
stated they had first-class cows, -which had calved when two years of age, and 
apparently early calving had not interfered with their development. [In my 
opinion, the heifer should not come in before she is two years and four 
months old.—En.] 
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KopplOj May 18. 

Peesent— Messrs. Gardiner (cliair), Howard, JaeO'bs, Newell., Miller, 
Roberts. McNair, F. and R. Richardson, Tliompsoii, and Breiinand (Hon. 
Sec.), and four visitors. 

Pickling Seed 'Wheat.— At previous meeting Air. J. 0. Jacobs read a 
short paper on this subject. He did not consider it necessary to pickle clean 
seed S'owii before the first rains; but, after that, ail seed should be pickio'Ci. 
For clean seed, 4 ozs. bluestone, dissolved in 2 galls, water, was sufficient 
for a bag of .seed; but with infected seed he would use 4 Ito_bluestone and 
I lb. of salt ill 3 galls, water, iilembers generally agreed with the paper, 
and the different methods of pickling were referred to, Alenibers were 
iiimiiimoiis that, wlialever system was adopted, it was essential that the 
seed be thoroughly pickled, and given time to diw before being sown. 

Tbee Plaxtino. —Air. A. Howard read a short paper on ‘•Planting Fruit 
Trees.'' In hh experience O'f ten years in this district he had iiot' lost moi'-e than 
four trees out of about 200 he hacl planted, <ind he would adA’ise new settlers to 
plant a few trees at the first- o].>portunity, as he was satisfied they would 
soon be repaid for their trouble aii-d expense. In planting he would liaise 
tlie holes -all ready a week or more beforehand. Cb-oose a- fine day for the 
W'Oiiv. and cot olf -all dead or bruised roots: spread the roots out well, cover 
them with fire friable soil, treading it down firnilv, then fill up the _ holes, 
June and July are the best months for the w*ork. In ^ September it will pay 
to put oil a mulch of stable manure or litter. Consideinble_ discussion en- 
.sued, iM-eiribei's comiuenting on the^liealthy appearance jcf fruit trees in th’S 
district, ’\Ir. Howard said that Tlorae Beauty and Nickajack apples had 
done well lieie. 

Disc r._HoE DEiLi.s.---ln reply to question, members who have used both 
kinds of drills state they find the disc drill the better for use where there 
is inucli straw or rubbish on the laiid. 


Carrieton, May 19. 

'Feesent —Messrs. Gleeson i.chair), Harrington, Hupatz, Ormiston. \V. 
and A. Steinke, Fisher, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

TueivEY Com,plaixt. —Air. Ormiston stated that he found tlie following 
treatiiieiit effective for ''swelled head’* in turkeys;—With a sharp instru¬ 
ment make a sliglit incision along tiie^swelled pyrt. and wash with a mix¬ 
ture of salad oil and eucalyptus oil. [Air. D. F. Laurie states that iie_ lias 
freqiientijV reeGiiiiiiended ’similar treatment witli suceessfiil results. Applica¬ 
tions of iodine or carbolic acid, and, in se'vere cases, perehloride of nierciiry, 
are i-^aluable. The latter is dangerous, and must be used witli great care. 
The disease known as 'IsAvelled head'* is very fre(|uent amongst tni‘key>. but 
it can be aAmided by proper care. — Ed.] 


Caica, May 27. 

Peesext —Aiessi*s. J. J. Roberts (cliaii*), A. Rolmrts, Smith, Plush, 
Thomas. Lewis, Crowder, and Xewljold (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

^ Bags AS Wheat. —Mr. Plush initiated a discussion on the practice of 
selling bags as wheat, which he considered unfair to the farmer. Air. Smith, 
agreed, and considered the buyer was m-a.-king a large pro-fit out of the far¬ 
mer on the bags. 

STAXDA,iiD Bushel. —-This subject was also discussed, the opinion being 
expressed'that under the pi’esent system^ the farmers did not get a fair return 
for their labour. The Chairman said it Avoiild not pay any farmer to clean 
his wheat well, as he got no more for it than for wheat just good enough to 
pass the standard. 

Good Gultialatiox. —Discussing this subject the Chairman mentioned an 
instance where two young farmers in one of the driest parts of the West 
Coast had increased their' average'yield from'4 bushels to 10 bushels by fal¬ 
lowing. They made it apractice to'falloiA^' the land directly after seeding, 
and to harrow it in the 's.pring and suinmer,-after each fall* of,- rain. -At a 
previous meeting, Alr.'W^ileot stated that'he drilled in some, land lyith 'super 
and s-ome Avithout." The later- poi-tion.was ha-,iTowed once',,a month, until it 
started to run up to head, and it yielded-, quite as .much per acre as'the- 
manured land. 
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Mlllfcent, June !► 

F.RESENT—Alessrs. McRostie (chair)., Stewart, Boneiiani, Harjis, Hiitches- 
aon, Mutton, Ob-erlancler, Yarcoe, Scuckey. Hart, and Campbell (Hon. Sec.). 

Leaf Rubt. —The Hon. Secretary called attention, to enquiry by Wepowie 
Branch as to experience yith leaf rust on wheat in the Sou tie,East. _ \Htii 
the exception of Air. Hoizgrefe, who had seen self-sown crops occasionally 
attacked, none of the members had any experience of this di,sense. 

Possibilities of the South-East. — Further discussio,ii on Professor Per¬ 
kins's articles on the South-East took i^lace. Mr. Glutton said he could not 
understand why it was that with farming so unprofitable as so many had 
stated it to be, tliey still p>ractised it for a living. Mr. Pick's reply to Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins’s article wms also read. Alember.s generally agreed that the 
Professor’s estimate that 50 per cent, of the land in the South-East was fit 
for cultivation was considerably beyond the mark. Mr. Plart thought it 
would be a splendid thing if the Uepaidment of Ag]‘icnltnre would caiTy on 
experiments to determine how tlie inferior land, wliicli ccnstitnted such a 
large proportion of the Sontli-Ea.st, could be profitably utilised. The lion. 
Secretary held that Professor Perkins’s figures were approximately correct, 
and cpioted nnmerons instances of heavy returns l)eing obtained from wattles, 
potatoes, sheep, hay, onions, and fruit. Pie was certain that by cultivation 
the South-East V'oald support a much larger population than at present. 


Balaklava, June 10- 

Present —'Messrs. Robinson (cTiaii*), Baker, .Black, Neville, Spiilaiie, 
G'oklney, 'Pppill. Reuter, Kelly, Pl.ams, and Birrclen (.Hon, Sec.), aa.Kl two 
visitors. 

Cattle Co.mplaint. —Mr. Spillane re|>orted having treated vith success 
cattle affected l)y this complaint. He had followed the treatment recom¬ 
mended by the Chief Insp)ector of Stock. 

Yellow Patches in Cro.fs. —The Chairman called attention to the yel¬ 
low patches in some of the wheat crops. These appeared_ to be worse where 
heavy dressings of phosphates had been applied to previous crops, mid he 
thoiiglit it was possifdy due to a deficiency, in the sn.pply of nitrogen. He in¬ 
tended to top-dress the patches referred to with nitrate of soda. Air. Ncwille 
had noticed the yelloiv patches in his oat crops, and they were worse where 
the p.i’evions crop was oats. Air. Baker liad noticed the same on tlie sandy 
land. '!)nt as soon as the weather got wa.,rm the crop came along all rigiit. 

Foii.MALiN FO.R .PicKLiNG ^’twille reported having pickled 

20 hags of wheat with formalin. The seed had germinated verv badly, while 
tliat pickled with hliiestone and sown at the same time had come away well. 
I\fr. Kelly thought that some other cause than the pickle ivas responsible, as 
he knew of a number of farmei*s who had msed formalin with great success. 


Rlcliman^s Creek, May 22. 

Present —Alessrs. Knauerhase (chair), J. Af. and IT. Kelly, J. and J. B. 
AlcSkimming, ^ Nicholson, Knox, Donovan, Wright, J. H. and F. H,. Leh¬ 
mann (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Stallion Tax. —Alost of the members opposed the suggestion of Gawier 
River Branch for a tax on stallions, on the ground that it would raise the 
charge for service to an excessive rate. Alessrs. Knox and F. Lehmann 
favoured a tax on traveiling stallions. The latter thought if the term licence 
fee instead of tax were used there would be less objection to the proposal. 

Feebing Poultry. —Members wished to know which was best food for 
egg-production, wheat or barley? [Air. D. F. Laurie states that neither 
graiii is a complete food, but 'wheat is the best all-round grain. If only 
grain is available he would advise wheat and barley fed alternately in the 
winter, and in the summer barley only twice a week, A variety of food is, 
however, essential to the best results.—^E d.] 

Drilling. —In reply to question, most of the nieinbers thought 12 acres 
a fair clay’s work for one team of horses in a drill covering 7 ft. 6 in. in 
width. 
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Kapundas June 3. 

Fiiesent —Alessrs, O'SuiliTan '(chair), W. and J. Iv. Shannon, 'Weckert, 
Harris, Flavel, Teagle, O^Dea, Weckert, Pascoe, Banyer, \‘ogt, Daly, Faw¬ 
cett, and Holtlioiise (lion. Sec.). 

ExFciiT OF Pork. —Considerable discussion on the pos.sibilities the ex¬ 
port of pork took place. Corx’esp on deuce was recewed from the Manager of 

the Produce Department offering to send a trial shipment to Loiidoii,_.but 

stating he could' gire no idea oi the prices likely to be realised. . "Hie Hon. 
Secretary said that when in. Western Australia he had made__ enquiries, _ and 
found pigs just as cheap as in South Australia. Mr. 'W. M. Shannon said it 
was evident there was little to expect in the development of aii export trade 
ill pork at present. 

StandABS Bushed. —Mr. Teagle refeiu-ed to proposal tor a legal standard, 
and stated that eleven members Vi 'Parliament had promised to support the 
petition asking for legislation. Mr. F'awcett quoted from, Advinannhs “Prin¬ 
ciples ci 3„la,imring’' results of forty ye.ars' experiments with iiiaiinres for 
w.iieat, carried out at Ptothainpsted. In these experiments tlie weight of ^t.he. 
bushel varied from o7-i t]-,. to 604 Ih., and he thought there was a good deal 
in M'r. Teagle's contention for a lower standard. 


Forest Rang'e, May 25. 

Present —Messrs. M",onks (chair), H'. A. and R.^. Green, McLaren, Mhters, 
Hackett, and F. Green (Hon. Se-c.). ' 

Bees.— -Air. ITaters read a paper on “Bees and their Uses.” The question 
he would like to see discussed was : “Are bees beneficial to the fruitgrower h” It 
was generally thought that the bees carried the pollen from flower to flower, 
thus assisting to fertilise the blossoms a.nd ensure the setting of the crop. 
He thought that every frmtgrou'er ivoiild find a hive or two of bees a source 
of pro,fit. He would like to know the best place to put the hives, and how 
high from the ground. He could not help noticing that while most peo]ile 
placed the hives close to or on the ground, the bees, when they get wild, build 
at a co,iisiderable height in trees, etc. He would also like to know tlie best 
way to keep the aiit-s away. 


BowhIIl, June 10. 

Present —Messrs. Doliiit (chair). E. P. and .A. M"eyland, Fischer, Droge- 
niiiller, J. G. and tl. Mliitfield, Johnson, J. M'aters," sen., and J. Mhxters, 
jnn. Hioii. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Horses for B'arai MMrk. —Some discussion took place on the best class 
of horse for this district. The Chairman would put a draught mare to a 
good roadster staliion. Mr. Di'ogemuller agreed, but would not use a 
light stallion. The Hon. Secretary read from Jounial of AfrncHJture a paper 
on working horses. , 

Comeback: Wheat. —Mr. E. "Weyland wished to know’ whether this wheat 
would obtainable next season through the Bureau. [Comeback -wheat can 
be Durciiased in the ordinary way from Adelaide seed merchants.—E d.] 


Orroroo, June 9. 

Present— Messrs. Moody (chair), Lilleci*app, Browm, W'. and A. Robert¬ 
son, and Tapscott (Hon. See.). 

Annual Report.— The Hon.'Secret ai'y’s report showed that during the 
past two years sixteen meetings of the Branch, had been held., with an average 
^attendance of eight. members. Several papers had been, r^ad,': and generally 
■the meetings had , been interesting. .The'retiring' officers were thanked ' for 
their services, and Messrs. W. Robertson and T. H, P. Tapscott were elected. 
Chairman and.Hon. Secretary respectively.'. 
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WIIm!fig*ton 3 June 

Peesent— Alessrs. Robertson (chair), Blee, Scliuppan, Haiiiiigaii, Noil, 
Ziiiimerniaiin, Biscliof, iMcLeod, Francis, Sullivan, Maslin, and Payne (Hon. 
Sec.), and three visitors. 

Annual Report.— The Chairman gave an interesting review ot the yearns 
work. ^ Ten meetings had been held, with a fair average attendance. A num¬ 
ber of useful papers had been read, several homestead meetings arranged, 
and a visit and public lecture by the Dairy Instructor arranged. He was 
pleased that the Council of Agriculture had adopted the suggestion of the 
Branch for the retirement of one-third cf the members annually, and trusted 
that the removal of the restriction as to number of members would work well. 


Lyndoch, June I3» 

Present— Alessrs. Kennedy (chair). Wolf, Rnshall, P. and M. Bnrge, 
A., H., and E. Springbett (Hon. Bee.). 

Wheats. —Air. W. Rnshall read a short paper on experience with dif¬ 
ferent wheats. While the old Purple Straw had given very good results in 
the past, he thought Marshall^ No. 3 must now be placed as the best wheat 
for this district. He had found guano super give better results than any 
other manure he had tried. Air. Wolf said he had been using manures for 
the past twenty-hve years for his crops. First of all he used bonedust broad¬ 
casted on the land, and got good and lasting results from it. Of late years 
various manures had been tried, but lie tlioiight mineral super bad been the 
most profitable. As a rule he fallowed and cropped the land every second 
year, but on a small paddock he had grown wheat for five years in succession. 
For the first two years he used mineral super, the third year guano super, 
and the two last seasons mineral super again, and had cut good liay crops. 
Different paddocks responded to different manures, and they would have to 
find out which suited their land best. In regard to wheats, AlarshalFs No. 3 
had clone best, while Leak’s was a good hay wheat.. He found it beneficial to 
keep wheat over a season for seed^ and also to secure a change occasionally. 
Mr. A. Springbett grew wheat on a small scale, and worked the land well. 
This probably accounted^ for the good crops be bad had. For the past three 
years he bad averaged 27 bushels per ac*re with AlarsliallN No. 3. He had ex¬ 
perimented with mineral super and bonedust, mixed and separately, but 
could not see much difference in the results. 


Crystal Brook, June 10. 

Present —Alessrs. Hamlyn (chair), R. and P. .Pavy., Davidson, Robin¬ 
son, Hutchison, Morrish, Biilingliurst, Solomon, Town^nd, ■■ Sutcliffe, Cow¬ 
led. and Symons (Hon. Sec.). 

Food for Stock. —Air. P. Pavy read a sliort paper on ^‘Cultivation and 
Presei'vation of Food for Stock.” Although the niikl climate of South Aus.. 
tralia'is very OTitablo for rearihg-stock,'it has the disadvantage of a low 
rainfall, and Jong, di*?^ summem, 'wliieh. must'be. provided against. The. most 
eommoiy method of doing this—especially in, providing food for sheep . and 

cattle-.is to allow the' grass which grows 'rapidly in the spring to gain on 

the stock, and lay in-' the field until required and picked up by them. This 
system, .though inexpensive', cannot.be said'to 'be perfect. ' 'Not'only 'doM 'the 
action of the .sun, w’-eatlier, and'trampling of .stock, deteriorate the'grass;' 
'but the' cattle 'naturally eat the best''first,, so that by the end of'summer 
their food is very poor. How ^ can "this be impiwed?' Aluch has .been 
written and said in favour of ensilage.^ I' have seen cattle, .which had a free 
'lum of green lucerne,6 to 9 inches high, leave it for stac^ eB'^lage.' . 
questi'bn is,.‘'Will it pay South Anstralia.n farmers to cultivate 'crops' for' 
'making ensilage?”.," A' crop which would, producse one ton'.of'hay' wO'Uld" m's'ke 
nearly' four'' of ■ .ensilage. This' 'Oro'P,; .'if grazed, '' would „ feed ' about '.twO"'' sheep 
for' a year;' if made 'into hay, about three; made, into silage, eight.',' ''Reckon 
profit'fiom the sheep at 10s. per head','and the silo sh,ould, pay "handromely.,' 
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Arden Vale^ May 22« 

PRESENT—M.essrs, W-arren fcliair), Eckert. Searle, Pearce, Fricker, Mil¬ 
ler, Williss, Liebicli, Pradei, and Haiiiieman (Ho.n. Sec.), aiid t'^vo visitoi's. 

Dairying. — The Cliairma-ii repoided _on a recent visit ^by Mr. Siiter. 
Air. Eckert read a paper on ‘T^eediiig Alilcli Cow.?,'"'’ which elicited a iengtiiy 
discussion. The Hon. Seeretarj* read a paper on ‘‘Land Settlenieiit' and 
Water Conseiwation.'’' Aleinbers thought the settlement, of the outside coun¬ 
try a lisky iiiidertakiiig. 


WIIsoHs done 17. 

Present —Alessrs. Harrison (chair), Ne^Ison, Need, Hauesler, Rose, Con¬ 
nors, Beckiiia.il, Ward, Barnes, Grossman, Malkington, Sexton, Rowe, and 
Neal I'Hcn. Sec.), .and one visitor. 

Stock Complaints. —Some discussion on dry bible .and on horse com¬ 
plaints took place. 

Pig -BREEDING. —In reply to question as to most profitable pig, some inern- 
bers .advocated the purebred Berkshire, and others favoured the Berkshire- 

Poiiiiid-Cliina' cross. 

Cream Returns. — Air. Need called attention to returns received^ by 
farmers for creaiii sent to the different factories. They only reoeived 
payiiieiit for full pounds, and apparently all the oddments went, ^'to the 
factory. This might not "mean much to each individual, but collectively it 
woiikl'represent a" good deal. One member said he noticed that while his 
returns from a given quantity of cream^ were fairly regular wUeai prices 
were low, such was not the case when prices rose. 


Burras June 16. 


Present —Alessre. Flowers (chair), Goodiddge, Arnold, Needham, Duldlg, 
Chapman, A. .and J. AIcDonald. and Treloar (Hon.. Sec.). 

Rabbits.— Air. Diildig read a paper on “Wire-netting and Rabbits.’* 
One of the principal difficulties, apart from the small rainfall, of farming 
in the eastern hundreds ivas the rabbit pest. If they got their land wmll 
cleared, they would quickly ^find the rabbits back 'again in the winter 
months, when they cxjme in in thousands from the neighbouring runs. The' 
damage they do to the crops can only be iappreciated by the man who sees 
his whe.at e..aten out. To clear the land, he strongly believed in digmng 
out all burro.w^s and fillmg them in, as if the burrows are closed the dogs 
have more chance wuth any rabbite that may come in afterwards. He did not 
lay poison, as he considered it too dangerous' to stock. However, the only 
real protection to the farmer again.st rabbits was a wirenetting fence. It 
would prove too expensive to each fanner to net his own land; but a good 
plan would be for neighbours to combine to net about 7,000 or 8,000 acres 
in one block. By this means the cost wO'Uld he within reach, and thei’e 
would be fewer gates in the netting fence. Gates'are always*' a source of 
trouble, and the fewer the better. A good rabbit-proof fence could be con¬ 
structed as under:-—Netting to be 15-- or lUin. mesh, and 3. ft. 6'in. high ; 
put the netting 5 in., in the ground, and above the netting have one "or 
more ^ barb 'wires, making the fence 3 ft. 6 in. or S ft. 9 in. The posts 
may be ^10 ft. apart, and the ■ netting securely fastened to each. The first, 
plain wire, should ,be about 6 in., the next 20 to 22 in., and the third one 
at the top of .the ^ netting.: He mentioned that the holders, of about 12,000 
m all in this district had applied to the' Goiremment for a loan'"for 
the erection of-a.rabbit-proof fence round the whole area. They had agreed 
to be rated to pay 'interest and sinking fund, and th,is would only come to 
about |d.TCr' acre, per annum. He was satisfied that this was the only way 
to deal with the rabbit problem in the agricultural areas. 


^ Htock LossE:s,,.---MrNewham,repoi-tedloss of.stock near Clare, through 
pomiiing, a'.large patch of'Gape,.the .main road, being .iwponsibie’ 
® 'was, wn^tulatedrenv promotion to the'position' 

r .regret 'w^ ex,pre^ed at tL loss 

to the district,through'hi®, removah ' ■ ■ 
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Stockport^ Jiinc 12. 

Peesent— Messrs. Peny (chair), Stribling, Smith, Nairn, Watts, and 
M’lirray (H<jn. Sec.). 

Washing _OF Land. —Mr. Naim read a. paper on •■Gutters.’’'' In this and 
other districts tiiere was nothing requiring more c-oiistanti care and 

attention than these gutters. He. referred not tO' the creeksi that drain 
seA^eral miles of eoiintry; but to the awkward, irregiiiar washes -draining a 
small area. Tliere were many paddocks tliat had deteriorated in Tain© 
from 10s. to 20s. per acre, most of uhicli could ha.re been sawed by a little 
care at the right time. They could not preweiit the water running from 
their paddocks, and leaving its mark behind; but lie had been frequently 
struck by the big gutteiis caused by a little water. In his opinion, the water, 
unaided by the summer heat, would" not cause much damage ; but the sun bakes 
and cracks the clay soil, leaving it at the mercy of every summer shower 
and the eaidy wdn-ter rains. If the edges of these gutters ^ w-ere sloped, so 
that they could be cressed by the plough and’other cultivating implements, 
grass would soon grow in the gutters, and, if taken early, the land would 
hold. Straw, bushes, etc., were useful to assist in filling^ up these gutters: 
but the best plan was to get sometliing to grow theie. The star thistle was 
a noxious weed, and tlie landholder was conipelled to destroy them.; but 
there was nothing better for catching the silt. He wmuki advise farmers 
to leave the thistles in the gutters. Stable manure was very useful along 
the smaller gutters, as it assisted to hold the silt, and ensured a growth of 
grass, even on the liungiy clay land. Mr. Smith found it did not answer 
to level down the sides of gutters. I.Vith large washes lie found it best to 
put in breaks. Mr. M^atts thought it ^better to let the land lie ^out 
to grass for three or four years after cropping. AiHcho-kes and flags (iris) 
were useful for hokling the soil in watercour.ses and creeks. 


Arthurton, June^lS. 

Present —Messrs. Hawke (chair), Short, Welch, Rowe, T. and S. T. 
Lanished, Stephenson, Lomman, and Palm (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at Mr. J. Welch’s home¬ 
stead. This is a large, well-managed farm, and, as Mr. ‘Welch is a handy 
man, members spent a very interesting time. 


Mount Pleasanti, June 9» 

Present— Messrs. Phillis (chair), Drogemiillerj P. and J. F. Miller, 
Royal, Maxwell, Tabscott, and Vigor (Hon. Sec,). 

Foxes. —Considerable discussion took place on darnage done by foxes 
in this district. Wild dogs were reported to be destroying sheep and lambs 
on the Murray Flats. 


Denial Bay, June 3. 

Present —Messsrs. ’ Smith (chair). Hasting, Ho'ff rich ter, Groker, Meier, 
Starling, Gale (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Cattle Complaint. —Mr. Starling initiated discussion on losses of cattle. 
He had lost five head recent!v, and on opening them he could find nothing 
to indicate the cause of death. They had plenty of good gr^n feed and 
water. Mr. Hoff rich ter had lost three head, and a iieighoour tlie same num¬ 
ber In most cases a running disdmrge from the mouth took place just 
prior to death.' He estimated the losses ■ in this district during the present 
year at fully 100 head. Mr, McKenzie report-ed having lost several animak. 
“It was resoh^ed' that, in the opinion of .this. Branch, in view of the heavy 
io'SS^ of. cattle from unknown''diseases, the Government' should take steps' to 
have "'-a 'sear^ing investigation made into 'the. nature and:,'cause of'; these 
losses. '[Arrangements have 'been' mad© for Veterinary Surgeon' B^mO'iid 'to 
take up this .work,—En.T ' 
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■ Minlaton, 4une IO« 

PiiESENT—Messrs. H. M". Martin (chair), Mayer, Rarsc)ns, Correll, Boiiii- 
dey, J. Martin, A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.), Veterinary Surgeon Bes- 
111-0lid, and a number of -sdsitors. 

Question Box.— A number of questions were_ asked through the box. 
Members wei-e of opinion that, under present conditions, e. liigli f.a.q. stan¬ 
dard for wheat was of no benefit to the faiuner, None of the meiiibers were 
prepared to answer the question, ‘"Is a drei^ing of 70 ft), of super as go^id 
for the one orop as a dressing of 100 In reply to question as to 

cost of growing wheat, members were of opinion that it all depeiided upon 
the ■ farm and the farmer. IVlost of them thought tlmt a bushel of seed per 
acre would not be toO' much to sow if every grain could be depended upon to 
grow. 

Teee Planting.— Members agreed with paper read at previous meeting 
ad'^rocating the pla 2 iti:ng of trees., though some had not been successful in 
their effoids in t-liis direction. It was decided to try_ to secure some seeds 
of sugar giiiil, in order to raise the plants in the locality. 

The Horse and its Ailments. —^Veterinary Snigeon Desmond gave a 
vei*y interesting address on this subject. Niiiiierotis Questions were asked 
and answered, and a hearty vote of thanks was aocoi'”ded to Mr. Desmond 
for his address. 


SutherlandSj June 14. 

rRESENT—Messrs. Twartz'-(chair), C. A. E. and A. Schiller, Ivernicli, 
Nitsclike, Hamei&ter, Thiele, Heinrich, and Dart (Hon. Sec.), and three 
visitors. 

IVEEDS.'—Mr. C. A. E. Schiller read a short paper on this subject. Weecis 
were plants out of place; any plant, no matter how valuable elsewhere, was 
a 'weed when it grew in the cereal crop. The term noxious weed should be 
applied only to 'such plants as were useless for. fodder. In this district 
there 'were mnny weeds, and the fanner. was kept busy most of the year hi 
his efforts to clean the land. Charlock, or wild mustard, gives _ a lot of 
trouble. Barley grass, though good for pa-sture, was very objectionable ^ ih 
the udieat crops. The ripe seedheads u^ere also a source of trouble, causing 
soi’e nioiitli in stock. The ioe plant (Mesemhryanthemmii) was one of the 
worst, weeds they had to contend with. It was well known in various parts 
of the North, and had existed in this district as long .as any of the fanners 
could remember,,, though it is only during the past, eight or ten yearn that 
it irad become such a nuisance. The loose mallee lands seem to be very 
eongeiiial _to the plant, which often takes complete, possession of the ground. 
In his opi-nion, the best way to .get rid .of th.is weed was to fallo^w the la.nd 
as soon as the young plants appear, and to keep the fallow clean by fre¬ 
quent working, with scarifier and harrowAs. ■ The -stemless horsethistle was 
another noxious weed which had made its appearance in this dis-trict, and 
every effort should be' made to .e'mdi.cato it before it spreads. Mr. Schiller 
rea.d article" hy Mr. Mb , Summers, fro-m Journal of Agriculture, on the 
ice, plant., Go'iisiderabfe discmssion follo-wecl, Tlxe Cliairiiran ’ thought 
pl,.ouglii,iig the young plants un.der would eradicate the ice plant. Mu I^r- 
iiiek had tried burning the stubble on infested la'iid. and iseveraFother 
niembers ■ supported this method of destroying the, weed. 

_Po'rLT,BY.-—Soin€ discussion on best -laying breed of fowls took .fpla-ce, the 
M'.liite 'Leghorn , bei'ng' generally favoured. 


Dawson, June 17. 

Present—M essrs." Renton'(chair), A. ,H. and C. Warner, Drayson, Col¬ 
lins, Kilderry, Meyei's, Severin, and Just (Hon., See.) , 

Cultivation,— Considerable discusssion' took pkoe' - on the g'uesitio'n of 
scarifying land, for the wheat crop’ 'instead of ploughing it. None of the 
members had used, the, scarifier in place of the plough, but se'VeraJ expres^' 
their intention of treating a small area in'.'this., way-as mn experiment." Mr. 
Colli ns said he found it beet to fallow., with' the' piou^-'e^arly in the season, 
and cultivate to a fine tilth while the land was wet. Then, afe' s^time very 
little would req'uire to be done to,„prepare-'the" land" for the 'se^.' ' ■ 
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Moiiwt GanrsWer, June 10. 

1 ."“-Messrs. Edwards (diair), Wedd, Mitchell, Dow, Buck, Sclile- 

U illiams Milson, Pick, AVatsoii, Smith, Sassaiiowsky, iluwoldt, Bar¬ 
rows, and Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Nitrogen-gathering Bacteria. —The Hon, Secretary reported on visit 
by Inspector of^ Fertilisers to supervise sowing ot' red clover o^n experimental 
plots. Owing to tlie wet weather, this work could not be conipleted. Mr. 
bmitli stated that he iiad been compelled to broadcast the seed on the plots, 
as the niiid was too wet for drilling. He was carrying out some experiments 
witii cnnisoii clover, for comparison with the red clover. 

^ Rotation of Chops.- -The Chairman initiated a discussion on this sub¬ 
ject, The systeni he adopted iva^s as follows:—Alter grass he grew potatoes, 

wheat (wdiich usually yielded well), then barley, and, after that, oats. 
The land was then laid down to grass for two or three years, and did well. 
Ihe only manure the land received was that made on tire farm, and this 
was applied to the grass or ploughed under, and the field left out to grass, 
He^ found stock did ^ better on the grass on iaiid that was cultivated 
at intervals. He found oats the only cereal crop that ivould do after barley. 
Mr. BaiTows said he found he could not grow much in rotation. He usually 
put hi oats’on breaking up the gj'ass land; then a crop of wheat, which was 
soiiietiineis followed by barley. He then sowed the land down to grass, and 
left it foi“ thi'ee or four years, ile had ni)t ioiind any benefit from the appli¬ 
cation of maiiui e; but lime ^ had a good e€ect on liis land. Mr. Ruwoklt 
said_ hiis rotaticn and experience weie practically the saine as that of the 
Chairman. Mr. Sassanou'sky said they toliowed’ grass with potatoes, then 
wheat, and then barley. After baifey tliey sowed the land down with rye 
grass, and left it for two years. They liad used -different manures, and, al- 
though the plant showed the effect for a time, there was little difference at 
harvest. He thought this due to the land being very w-eedy. 

Limb.—M i\ Alitchell tliought lime was not used as freely as it sliouid be 
on the land. Several members _ agreed, and ,some discussion took place on 
the question as to whether the lime should be applied prior to or at seedtime. 

PiCKLmG Seed Wheat.- -Mr. Ruwoldt said he used 8 ozs. of bluestone 
dissolved in 2 galls, df ivater for pickling 4 bushels of wheat, sprinkling the 
wheat on the noor. Mr. Sassanowsky used 1 tb. bluestone dissolved in 
8 galls, of ivater, and dipped the seed in it. 

American Giant Clover and ‘Taspalum dilatatum.’^— My. Williams 
distributed among the members packets of seed of Ameritcaii Giant^ Glover, 
given by Mr. Alex. Robertson, of Struan, who had grovm this with ooii- 
sidorable success. Paspalum dilatatum was also ^ growing well 
on a part of Struan, and should receive more attention tlmn it did on the poor 
lands in this district. Mr. Gollms said his late father sow^ a plot of 
Paspahmi dilatatum in the garden. It took very well, and it was trans¬ 
planted into a small paddock, and it spread over the wdiole paddock, and 
iiiade a permanent pastiii'e of good grass. 

A Gale Disease. —Mr. Williams brought under notice a calf disease 
that was causing trouble in the district. Some people had lost _a number 
of calves by it. The symptoms were these:—Calves from four to eight weeks 
old were attacked. " They refused tiieir food; they looked languid ; their 
eyes watered; their ears drooped: laceration and scab appeared upon the 
nose and butts of the ears. Small pimples formed, and drops of blood 
issued from them. Pimples formed along the spine also. In a few days the 
calf got down, and was unable to rise. In ^ post-mortem he^ made he found 
the lungs wholly diseased, a mass of ulceration, with adli-esion to the ribs; 
iilcei'ation- of tlie throat and the iTOt of the tongue; the liver a mass of 
necrosed tiasue with pus and inflammation extending down into the um¬ 
bilical cord. The intestines were ulcerated, and had adhesions to the peri¬ 
toneal wall,' and the■ intestines to' each^O'ther, Investigations had %een made 
in Victoria as to the nature of the disease, and the experts spoke of it as 
.."pneumonia enteriti,s, and Dr. Bull said 'it was caused by one or ino,re micro¬ 
organisms, a,nd ..was a contagious disejise. They directed that calves should 
not be allowed to-lie in .dirty ‘Conditions. ,His (Mr. Williams') own,rid'ea' from' 
the posi-Triorteni ,was. that the inoculation with the 'disease took place'at the 
navel, and passed thence Jnto the liver and the lungs., and (then ynto the 
intostihes'. ' At .any, rate, it believed them, to'^look, and, .when any 'oa,ives' were' 
taken from the mother they should be put in clean surroundings, and if it 
was an intfectio.us.,'.disease there was no doubt ii would.Abe wise to 'isolate' 
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tlie sick O'Hes.^ If auy nior-e ci-is-es 'OC'ciirred in the district, iie would like tlieiii 
reported tO' liim, so that lie could make further iiiveBtigatioiiiSu 

Foothot.— Mr. Collins said that since he recvivecl the pamphlet on foot- 
rot from Mr. Clarke Ire liad tried the carbolic acid cure on a ram that had 
lie-eii lame ^for years, tliat could not rise from his knees. ^ He applied it tliree 
different times, and to-day tire ram was as sound in his feet as any in tlie 
paddock. Mr. M'iik’ams reported the cure of a large tumor on a cow’s jaw 
by the use of caibolie acid. The tumor was cut, a great deal of matter 
issued from it, and tl:en the wtuind was filled up with a strong soliition 
of eai'bolic ac'd, and in tlii’ee weeks the cou' was cured.. 


Penola, June 10, 

Peesext —Me,ssrs. Ricketts (chair), Stoiiey, Kiisby, McBain, and Peake 
<;Hou, Sec.). 

KxILb,—C knisiderable discussion took place on paper read at a previous 
meeting by Kiisby, wbo stated that lie sowed 1 lb. of seed per acre, and 
not 4 ill. " 

Maniiues roll Onioxs.- XVnisideinble took place on the use 

of fertilisers, and the Chaiiman asked what manures shorikl be used for 
onions. [Will some of our onion-growers give their experience o.n this sub¬ 
ject. A reiiabie Anierican authority says, plenty of old rotted farmyanl 
ma,nuie is luiefiiialled for oJiioirs. It must be well ratted, a.nd be ploughed 
under and tlioroiighly mixed with the soil. After the manure a ton or two 
of wood ashes can be ivpplied with advantage. _ Failing this, some fo.rni of 
potash is necessai'yu^^ Niti'iite of soda is applied several times as a top- 
dressijTig at rate of 75 Ih, per acre while the plants are growing, or, in lieu 
thereof, one application of about 2 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia shortly after 
the plants are set out. Thus is liberal manuring; but the vield is expected 
to be heavy.—E d.] 

Mounx Rcmarkables June 16. 

^ y Pkesext—M es,srR. Ca,sley (chair), Challenger, W. J. and F. F. Smith, 
kai-ger, Yates, McIntosh, %, and O’Conneli (Hon. Sec.). 

Grass eob Heavy Land. —The Hon. Secretary wished to know best grass 
tor lawn on heavy Bay of Biscay land. Most of the members thought couch 
grass best, but would like the opinion of the Editor. [If for ornament only 
vvrobabiv “buffalo’’ grass would do best in this locality, but for a playing 
ground, “couch” gras-s is superior,- —Ed.j 

^idpLowiNG AND Fei^tilisees.—M r. W." J.' Smith read a paper on this 
subject, and good difecus.sion ensued. 


Wepowle, June 13. 

Orrcck (chair), Crocker, Roberts, Clii'ystall, and Hal- 
iiday (Hon. bee.), and six visitora. 

^Annual Report,—T he Hon. Secretary's report showed an 'average at- 
tomdaiice 01 over eight niembei’s, besides seveial visitors. Five ipapere lind 
btwi read and diseussed_. Messrs, *C. HaUiday, P. MacNamara, and J. Or- 
roefc were elected Chairman, Yice-Chatirman, and Hon. Secretaiy respec- 

FABMiN6.-;~Mr.^ J. _ Crocker read a paper o-n the most profitable way to 
work a fann in this district. A fa-im of at least 1,000 acres was necessary, 
^ anything^ less irvas insufficient to inake^ a. reasonable Irting in this district, 
llie' firat thing to do W’as to erects a ring .fence, siieep-proo'f in character, 
then sub-divide, the __farni as funds permit, fencing always being a large 
item^ of expense. Eight good.,working hoises were required; one should foe 
a, bwjod mare, it paid to Irave a few young hoi*ses coming on. .A useful 
onggy- or sacldle-hoiTse: wt^meoes^'ry; but care should be taken not to eii- 
eumter the" farm w.ith idle or nnnecessai'yanimals. Two or. three cows 
sliouM to kept, and these must be handfed. .A few Merino ewes, say 150 
siould:!)© hept, ■a.nd yhe would, mate .these with,good Meiino mms, so that 
they could Mways'pmk, ou^^ gcod: young ewes fe replace the .old ones.' 

In tins distncrtse©d,iiig ’be started .iu' April. He would drill about 

1| in. deep, and'fix a imho .harrow behind-the driU. .The drill shO'Uld follow 
as closely as,"pos3.ible beliind the cultivator, .as the seed germinated better 
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tliipi if tlie soil is exposed to the drying influence oi‘ the for a _few da vs 

before tire seed is drilled in. A combined cultivatO'r and drill, wliicli eoiitcl 
Ire d,ra,wii by six horses^ would be very iisefnl. in sowing lie woiikl allow 
5(1 It), per acre of Pui-ple Straw wheat, and €0 Fu of the eaiiier-matiiiiiig 
wiiGots; 50 F). of manure per acre was sufficient. Seed wheat slioiikl'be 
ihoroiighly cleansed and piclvled, using i F). of bluestone to the bag of Piirpje 
Straw wlie-at, and ff ffc>. to the bag with earh- v/heats. Fallowing should 
be stai'ted as early as possible after seeding is tiiiisliecl. He thought it 
woLikl be a good idea to fallow 100 to 150 acres in Febniary or March, wlmn 
j/ossibio', las the team, was not busy tlieii, and the weeds would start earlier 
on this land, thus providing earlier feed for sheep. Twenty to 30 acres of 
the best of the'crop should be cut for hay. Cut ttie crop when in full bloom. 
All wheaten chaff and straw should be saved. Considerable discussion en¬ 
sued, most inembens agreeing with the paper. 


Koolung’a, June 15- 

Present —Alessns. Bandow (chair), Buttoid Joisoi, Hutcheson, Cooper, 
Palmer, Butterfiekl, Perriu, and Noaek (Hon. Sec.), 

Shoeing Horses. —At previous meeting ^Ir. R. Lawiw road a paper on 

this subject to- the following effect; - In order to imdei;stand the ' 

principles of shoeing, one must have a thorough knowledge of the tiorse s 
foot, as no liaixl-and-fast rules can be laid down as to the best and corret;., 
method of shoeing. So-nie horseowners will ask famers to pare clown c uy 
feet well, which, if often done, means yiiinatioii to the horse ^ 

Before cutting doll's’ll the foot, careful inspection is necessai’y on the P^rt 
of tliG farrieiy as some horses carry more hoof than others. I lie fore reex 
are of more importance than the hind ones in the matter of shoeing, as they 
have to support more we-ight, and ai’c conseciuently more exposed to ciiseahC 
and injury. With all his experience in shoeing, he had scarcely seen a hors<3 
with wliat might b €3 called bad hind feet, unlesis from sonic accident, wlieieais 
too often the conti'ary is tii-e case with the fore feet, and this mainly through bad 
shoeing. In rediiciiig the hoof to its pioper length great care shouki Jie 
exercised in keeping both sides of the hoof the same height, as if one srffo 
should be leR hi^er than the otheiythe foot, fetlock, and the whole lime 
are thrown out of perpendicular. This.causes the horse to travel paintull^. 
and it twists and jars the leg and in time leads to disease. In most cases 
the inside of the foot is left higher than the outside; this throw’s an uiiaiie 
straiin on the outside of the fetlock. The wall should be lediiced as level 
as possible, leaving the sole and frog as nearly natural as possible. He be”, 
lieved in trimming off the ragged edge-s of the frog, also the .loose parts ot 
the sole of the foot ; but nothing more. The bai’s should be left intact, ex¬ 
cept w’heii corns are present, when the bar must be^ removed to e^ase tiie 
corns Corns are too often caused by badly-fitted shoes, though this _was 
uot^ always the farrierks fault. Often the liorae is left too long without 
shoes, and it is iniipossible to get a good bed for the shoe. Ihe shoes, tnen, 
siioukl be made to’fit well, I'ound on the wall of the foot from quarter to 
quaifor, leaving the heel with rather more than daylight between the root, 
and the shoe. Some people say that the foot should never be rasped on the 
outside; but this is a matter of impossibility, more specially wntli horses 
that are not frequently shod, as the Ifoof grow's outward as well as down, and 
it ha® at times to be’cut back. He did not believe m rasping above the 
nails, as it allows the moisture to escape from the hoof. Rasping below the 
iiiails oannot be done awav with. A few of the evils too often practised in 
shoeing are paring the sole and the frog too much: using too heavy shoes 
and faulty shapes; using.too many and too large nails; applying _too small 
a shoe aiid too short-, and rasping the hoof to suit the sh^; rasping above 
the nails in front of the hoof. The man who follows Nature the dosrat 
is the one who will come out best in the end. In preparing the foot the 
tieatment must vaiy according to the shaipe of the f 5 x>t. Some lioi'ses have 
strong feet and high heels, while others never require to have their heels 
touched. A flat foot requires more protection to the heel and frog than the 
strong foot does. A well-formed fore foot should be nearly round, with thick 
crusts*’; and'w’as no/trouble to shoe.'' In. shoeing light horses he found, the .best 
way was to hollow the shoe well, fit it well from quarter to quaiier, giving 
it a good spring at the heels, with plenty of I'oora at the heels; also- to keep 
the heels as long as the hoof will allow, m a short shoe causes too much 
strain' on the baek einew^s of the leg- R'se six or,seven nails in' each shoe. 
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Wfic-n a horse cuts ba-Jhy IjehiiKl, the best iiietliixl is to ciit the oiitside ot 
tile hoof well down, leaving the inside liigliest: also to tiiiekeo and 
the sliO'e on tlie inside, ih'oui toe to iieeLs, t.iii'iiiiig it well under, aiKi leaving 
thc^- foot ill its natural state, witl’i the esceptiiMi of roimding ■otl the eii,{g3S 
iitfderiieath., Put only twO' nails on the inside of the toe of the stioe. lie 
believed in wide lieefo'generaiiy. as to put on nanx-w heels and qviarters it 
is too often tJie ease that tlie lieels are rasped aavay on tlie outstde or tm? 
hoot's wiiiyh, weakens the itot, and muses the horse to go pigeon-toed ami 
■often lame. In shoeing draught horses it was^ necessary to keep the ehoo'is 
chrse in at the lieelsj .as^^pthenvise, when working together, one may tiea<l 
on the otlier’s shce&' ahtl ' pull them olf. 

Far^minq, and_ How to Maxe it Pay. —Air, T. Cooper read a paper' 

■oit this subject. It behoved the farmer to do his best to inake his land pro- 
diice to its utmost' eapaeity. One of the leading factors in this was good 
eiiitivation, and he gave special prominence to early fallowing. He strongly 
'advised starting the pkiigh as soon as the crop was in, so' that all the winter' 
rains may penetrate 'tJie soil. He would plough fairly deep—not less tlian 
4 ill., and, rvhen the land permitted, up to 6 in. In no case should the land 
be plouglied when really net and boggy, as the soil in many instances will 
set very hard. He woiild harrow with heavy harrows after plouglimg, pid 
then scarify or ■cultivate fairly 'deeply as often a -3 was necessary. Besides 
securing a good tilth, their object was to ■■*:l&st'ro.v as nmny weeds as poasible. 
Where summer weeds, sii'Ch as stink wort, star thistle, and potato* weed, were 
bad, & late sc-arifying will prove invaluable, as these, plants do not start to 
grow until the ground begins to get warm. Harrow after this last soari- 
fyiiig, and then, under ordinaiy circumstances, no further work is* necessary 
iinti! seed time. Before drilling in the seed, cultivate to a fair depth. Sow 
early, and put the seed about 2 in. deep, as there was more xnoistui’'o there, 
and oonsec|iiently less risk of malting than when seed is sown shia.lIow. Tn 
all cases, if possible, harrow well after the drill, as this practice has many 
adyantagas. It will destroy a lot of young weeds, secures a goocl tilth, thus 
assisting to oonstuwe mo-isture, oovens^ many. seeds ■ in the hollows or furrowvS 
and levels the ground. The latter point is iinpoidant, as on uneven ground 
there is more wear on the stripper, and. owing to the jolting, a lot of wheat, 
is shaken oS the comb on to the ground, y "Where the land is free from 
weed, and works u’ell, sowing should be hnished in this district not later 
than the end of May. Grade the soed, and sow the slower-growing wheats 
first. Ho <achised sowing mostlv of good riisforesisting wheats., such 'ns 
Gluyas, Ca'rmidmeFs, ■ Eclipse-, and AiarshalFs No. 3. lliese are all good 
yieltlers, and in a rusty year will fill tlie bag with plump grain when tlie 
.wter varieties are shrivelled. In dealing with the growing of wheat the 
farmer nuist never lose sight of the fact that one of the main objects in the 
preparation of .the land is tlie conservation of ■moisture. A few s'heep should 
TO kept by the farmer, as they assist te keep down the weeds, I'wuo© the 
butetoei' s bill, and bring m revonue for wool and lambs. Two-tMixIs of the 
sheop should be good ,young_ Merinos, the baknoe wethers for killing. For 
Jambs, tile large-framed Merino owe, mated with a good Shropshii'e ram, gives 
ve^ satisfactory results If well fed, the lambs at five or pix months' will 
sell at 12s. od. per head, and the ewes should cut 6s. worth of wool Over- 

The above retuiuM can onl.y be secured where 
there is pleny oi food. All implement?,should bo housed when not in use; 
caie Md g^ housing add years of life to farm implements. All implements 
should be kept well pamtetl, and any breakage repaired at once, and not 
l^t. until al^lutriy needetl to keep the implement working. Farmers should 

neglect to repair a small defect may 'cause mo-re serious 
damp. Tp harness shpld be kent well oiled; a few shillinas roent on 
neakfoot od^is money well spent. Tte pa,por was well discusS 51^But¬ 
ton disagreed with the wnter on the question of deep ploMfitiinr as he had 
known many paddocks spoiled through this cause. P“”8;ning, as^ he had 

Cherry Gardens, June ig‘. 

KVo.'s;'/. “*■ 

Locai Notes. —CoM^derablo discussion on matters of local interest took 


WiUTjfR I)wi*^n4 0»Bses.—M r. S H. Cumow read a very interestins- 
l^r on this wbjert. [Bus » publidied rn another part of thfe Se.5 
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